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the  partialities  of  individual  friendship,  have  caused  many  conflicting 
statements  to  be  made,  and  consequently,  the  most  erroneous  impres- 
sions to  prevail.  'jLCi  JL.0 

It  is  well  known  that  the  high  honor  of  having  originated  the 
steamboat  has  been  claimed  for  different  nations  as  well  as  in  behalf 
of  various  individuals,  and  that  the  vexed  question  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs  continues  to  be  as  much  a mooted  point  as  it  ever  was. 
Yet,  being  a question  of  evidence  and  not  of  mere  speculative  opin- 
ion, it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  -following  pages  will 
serve,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  dissipate  the  doubts  that  have  so 
long  obscured  the  subject,  and  induce  the  conviction  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful application  of  steam  to  the  practical  purposes  of  navigation 
were  made  upon  the  River  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  by  James 
Rumsey,  a citizen  of  that  place;  that  they  were  made  there  more  than 
twenty  years  before  Robert  Fulton’s  experiments  upon  the  Hudson, 
and  many  months  before  John  Fitch,  the  contemporary  rival  of  Rum- 
sey, had  ever  heard  or  imagined  that  steam  could  be  used  for  any  use- 
ful purposes  whatsoever.  Rut  before  submitting  the  evidence  to 
prove  the  priority  of  James  Rumsey  to  the  successful  application  of 
steam  as  a propelling  power  to  boats,  it  is  proper  to  mention  those 
who  preceded  him  in  making  experiments  for  the  same  purpose  and  to 
learn  what  they  did  in  that  direction,  so  as  to  know  the  nature  of  their 
respective  claims  to  having  originated  the  invention. 

While  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion was  an  original  conception  in  the  mind  of  Rumsey  himself,  it 
is  not  claimed  for  him  that  he  was,  by  any  means,  the  first  to  suggest 
its  practicability,  as  we  know  that  it  had  long  before  occurred  to  oth- 
ers, none  of  whom,  however,  had  anticipated  him  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  idea  which  had  puzzled  the  philosophers  and 
mechanical  engineers  of  Europe  for  centuries.  Many  persons  had  pre- 
viously believed  that  boats  might  be  made  to  move  by  force  of  steam, 
as  many  persons  have  believed,  and  still  more  at  present  believe,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  air  is  practicable,  yet  no  one  could  rightfully 
claim  priority  against  the  inventor  of  a vessel  which  would  success- 
fully accomplish  that  feat.  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought  that 
some  means  other  than  sails  or  oars  could  be  devised  for  propelling 
vessels,  as  he  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  “instruments  may 
be  made  by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only  one  man  guiding  them, 
will  be  carried  with  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were  full,  of  sailors, 
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etc.”  So.  too,  perhaps  thought  Yasco  Lobejro,  the  author  of  the  medi- 
aeval romance  of  “ Amadis  de  Gaul,”  when  he  described  his  heroine 
as  flying  across  the  sea  in  a fiery  ship  whose  course  could  be  traced 
bv  its  flames  at  night  and  its  smoke  by  day.  But  these  were  only 
dreams  of  the  old  romancers,  coincidental  fancies. 

Blasco  de  Garay,  a Spaniard,  is  said  to  have  moved  a vessel  by 
steam  as  early  as  1543,  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  but  the  story  is  generally  regarded  as 
apochrvphal,  being  based  on  authority  of  doubtful  authenticity.  It 
first  appeared  as  a foot-note  in  the  initial  volume  of  Navarette’s  collec- 
tion of  voyages,  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1825,  and  rests 
entirely  on  the  unfounded  allegation  of  a certain  Thomas  Gonzales, 
who  wrote  a letter  to  Navarette  in  which  the  statement  is  made.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  manuscripts  in  the  royal  archives  at  Sar- 
maneas,  among  the  public  papers  of  Catalonia,  giving  an  account  of 
the  vessel,  but  no  contemporary  proofs  have  ever  been  found  to  sus- 
tain the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  no  tradition  exists  in  Spain  or 
elsewhere  on  the  subject. 

The  next  to  whom  the  invention  has  been  ascribed  is  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  but  the  claim  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  that  of  Blasco  de 
Garay,  for  it  rests  upon  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  which  the  Marquis 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  published  in  1651  at  London, 
under  the  title  of  £i  Inventions  of  Engines  of  Motion  Recently  brought 
to  Perfection,”  in  which  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  propulsion  of  boats, 
makes  “ an  indefinite  reference  to  what  may  have  been  the  steam- 
engine.”  A number  of  such  pamphlets  on  various  allied  subjects 
were  issued  about  the  date  named,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
plan  was  devised  or  experiments  made  to  apply  steam  to  a vessel  for 
propelling  purposes. 

In  addition  to  Spain  and  England,  France  presents  her  claim,  in 
behalf  of  Dr.  Denis  Papin,  who,  in  1690,  proposed  to  use  his  piston 
engine  “ to  drive  paddle-wheels  to  propel  vessels,”  and  who,  in  1707, 
applied  his  pumping  engine  to  a model  boat  on  the  Fulda  at  Cassel, 
but  the  mode  of  its  application  prevented  its  being  successful.  Though 
the  pump  was  worked  by  steam,  it  was  used  simply  to  raise  the  water 
which,  by  falling  into  the  buckets  of  au  overshot  wheel  to  which  a set 
of  paddles  was  attached,  thereby  constituted  the  motor  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  vessel. 

In  1737  Jonathan  Hulls  of  England  published  a pamphlet  de- 
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scribing  a method  for  propelling  a vessel  by  steam  for  which  he  had 
secured  a patent.  He  proposed  to  place  a wheel  at  the  stern,  as 
“water-fowl  pushed  their  web-feet  behind  them  when  swimming.” 
He  further  proposed  to  use  an  atmospheric  steam  engine  and  to  obtain 
a rotary  motion  for  the  stern- wheel  by  an  arrangement  of  cords  and 
pulleys.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  put  the  plan  to 
the  test  of  an  experiment,  though  tradition  asserts  that  “ he  made  a 
model  which  he  tried  with  such  ill  success  as  to  prevent  any  further 
prosecution  of  his  design.” 

In  1757  Bernonilli,  a Frenchman,  and  Genevois,  a Swiss,  made 
experiments  in  steam  propulsion:  the  first  using  a kind  of  artificial 
fin  and  the  latter  “ the  duck’s  foot”  propeller,  but  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory  in  either  case  and  the  attempts  were  abandoned.  In  1763 
William  Henry,  of  Chester  County,  Penn.,  is  said  to  have  constructed 
a model  boat,  which  he  proposed  to  move  by  steam,  but  lie  failed  in 
his  efforts,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1771  the  Comte  d’Auxeron, 
of  France,  with  the  aid  of  his  countryman,  M.  Perier,  launched  a boat 
in  the  Seine,  which  they  tried  to  have  propelled  by  steam,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  in  the  following  year  M.  Perier  built  another  boat,  which 
he  tried  independently,  but  with  no  better  success  than  formerly.  In 
1778  and  again  in  1781-82,  the  French  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  made 
some  encouraging  experiments  with  the  “ duck-foot  ” propeller  on  a 
vessel  of  considerable  size,  but  political  disturbances  driving  him  from 
his  country,  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  his  labors  without  any  prac- 
tical result.  The  foregoing  are  the  only  known  endeavors  to  construct 
a steamboat,  up  to  the  date  last  named,  shortly  after  which  the  exper- 
iments of  James  Ruinsey  began,  a brief  sketch  of  whose  life  and  labors 
the  editor  hopes  to  present  from  undoubted  and  authentic  sources. 

James  Rumsey  was  born  on  “ Bohemia  Manor,”  Cecil  county, 
Md.,  in  1743.  His  father  was  a farmer  of  limited  means  and  with  a 
large  family  and  was  unable  to  give  his  children  more  than  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinary  home  schools,  but  the  few  elementally  grains  of  knowl- 
edge thus  implanted  in  Rumsey’s  mind  were  as  “ seed  sown  on  good 
ground.”  Naturally  gifted  with  a strong  mind,  a retentive  memory 
and  an  indomitable  will,  he  devoted  every  moment  that  could  be 
spared  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  facts  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  in  the  physical  sciences.  He  was  what  is  termed 
a “ natural  mechanic,”  and  in  addition  to  his  skill  in  agriculture, 
could  handle  the  tools  of  a blacksmith  and  carpenter  as  well  as  though 
he  had  learned  those  trades. 
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When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  Bumsey  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  promptly  volunteered.  This  fact  was  attested 
by  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  a Revolutionary  patriot,  who  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  writer  received  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  Rurasey  established  himself  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  with  Nicholas  Orrick  as  his  partner,,  at  the  town  of  Bath, 
in  what  is  now  Morgan  county,  W.  Ya.  In  1784  he  associated  him- 
self also  with  Robert  Throgmorton  in  a boarding-house  enterprise  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  visitors  to  the  Springs,  as  may  be  seen 
by  their  advertisement  in  that  year’s  file  of  the  Maryland  Gazette , 
published  at  Annapolis.  It  is  claimed  that  as  early  as  1774,  he  had 
begun  experiments  with  steam,  but  there  exists  no  data  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  work  several  years  before 
the  fall  of  1783  is  shown  by  his  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, which  is  now  on  file  at  Annapolis,  endorsed  with  the  date  of  its 
reception  and  reference,  to  wit:  “ Read  lltJi  Nol\<  1783 , and  referred 
to  the  next  session  of  Assembly : ” The  petition  on  file  reads: 

“Your  petitioner  has  been  several  years  employed  with  unremitted 
attention  and  at  great  expense  in  inventing  and  bringing  to  perfection 
sundry  machines  and  engines,  namely  one  for  propelling  boats  on  the 
water  by  the  power  of  steam,  which  lias  been  already  accomplished  in 
experiment,  etc.,  etc.” 

Among  the  other  “machines  and  engines”  mentioned  in  the  above 
petition,  are  an  “Improvement  upon  Savary’s  Machine  or  Steam  En- 
gine;” a “Pipe  Boiler”  for  the  more  ample  and  easy  generating  of 
steam;  an  “Improvement  upon  Dr.  Barker’s  Mill,”  a mode  by  which 
mill  stones  and  other  machinery  requiring  a circular  or  retrograde 
motion  may  be  turned  with  a smaller  quantity  of  water  than  by  any 
plan  yet  used;  and  a “Cylindrical  Saw  Mill,”  to  save  waste  of  power 
required  in  machinery  where  alternate  change  of  motion  occurs.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  above  inventions  gives  an  insight  to  James  Ram- 
sey’s mechanical  acquirements,  and  sets  at  rest  forever  the  idea 
charged  upon  him  by  Fitch’s  advocates  that  Rurnsey  obtained  his 
mechanical  ideas  from  him  (Fitch). 

But  it  is  in  relation  alone  to  his  invention  of  the  steamboat  that 
we  have  now  to  deal,  and  in  estimating  the  difficulties  lie  had  to  en- 
counter in  its  accomplishment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  he 
undertook  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  steam  navigation  in 
accordance  with  his  own  previously  formed  conceptions,  he  had  never 
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seen  a steam-engine,  and  that  there  were  none  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, though  some  years  before  one  had  been  imported  to  pump  water 
from  a copper  mine  in  New  York,  which  was  no  longer  in  operation 
and  which  Rumsey,  probably,  had  never  heard  of.  He  had,  it  may  be 
surmised,  read  some  descriptive  accounts  of  the  engines  of  Savary  and 
Newcomen,  but  it  is  questionable  if  he  had  ever  seen  an  engraving 
of  them,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  the  European  attempts  to  utilize 
them  in  the  propulsion  of  boats.  The  then  recent  improvements  of 
James  Watt  had  not  become  known  in  our  country,  in  consequence, 
largely,  of  the  non -intercourse  of  the  two  countries.  To  be  “English, 
quite  English,  you  know,”  was  not  as  popular  in  those  old  patriotic 
days  as  it  has  become  lately.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  lived 
remote  from  “the  busy  haunts  of  men,”  at  an  isolated  village  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  of  western  Virginia,  cut  off  from  all  the  usual 
sources  of  information  on  the  subjects  he  held  so  dear,  and  with  few 
friends  to  encourage  him,  but  with  many  to  sneer  at  him  as  a dreamer 
and  speak  of  him  as  being  the  victim  of  an  hallucination.  In  addition 
to  these  obstacles,  Rumsey  was  poor,  and  his  experiments  required 
more  money  than  he  could  control.  It.  was,  doubtless,  with  such  feel- 
ings oppressing  him  that  he  wrote  his  preface  to  his  short  treatise  on 
steam,  published  January  1,  1788,  and  entitled, 

A PJEAN,  or 

Short  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Steam , 
whereby  is  clearly  shown  from 
- Actual  Experiments 
That  Steam  May  be  Applied  to  propel 
Boats  or  Vessels 

of  any  burthen  against  rapid  currents 
With  Great  Velocity. 

The  same  principles  are  also  introduced  with 
Effect  by  a Machine  of  a Simple  and 
Cheap  Construction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  water  sufficient  for  the 
working  of  Grist  or  Saw  Mills  and  for 
Watering  Meadows  and  other 
Agricultural  Purposes. 

By  James  Rumsey , 
of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia. 


January  1,  MDCCLXXXVIII. 
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[Extract  from  the  Preface . ] 

“ Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a new  machine 
or  to  make  any  material  improvements  on  such  as  have  already  been 
discovered,  must  lay  their  account  to  encounter  innumerable  difficul- 
ties; they  must  arm  themselves  with  patience  to  abide  disappointments; 
to  correct  a thousand  imperfections  (which  the  trying  hand  of  exper- 
ience alone  can  point  out) ; to  endure  the  smarting  shafts  of  wit,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  intolerable  than  all  the  rest  put  together  (on 
the  least  failure  of  any  experiments)  to  bear  up  against  the  heavy 
abuse  and  bitter  scoffs  of  ill-natured  ignorance.  These  never  fail  to 
represent  the  undertaker  as  an  imposter  and  his  motives  most  knavish. 
Happy  for  him  if  he  escape  with  so  gentle  an  application  as  that  of 
madman.  This  is  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  projector  even  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  where  every  material  is  at  his  command  and  every  artificer 
at  his  service.  A candid  public  will  then  consider  my  situation: 
Thrown  by  hard  fate  beyond  the  mountains  and  deprived  of  every  ad- 
vantage which  that  great  mover — money — produces,  they  will  easily 
perceive  how  my  difficulties  have  been  multiplied,  etc.” 

But  to  return  to  Rurnsey  at  Bath  in  1783.  Although  very  reticent 
with  regard  to  his  plans,  there  were  a few  of  his  friends  to  whom  he 
confided  them.  Among  these  were  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Barns 
(who  was  subsequently  his  assistant  and  attorney-in-fact)  ; Nicholas 
Orrick,  his  partner  in  the  mercantile  business;  Robert  Throgmorton, 
his  associate  in  the  boarding-house  enterprise,  and  John  Wilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  a highly  respectable  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  vis- 
itors at  the  Warm  or  Berkeley  Springs  in  the  summer  of  1783.  While 
there  were  others  who  knew  partially  of  Rumsey’s  plans,  these  four 
gentlemen  are  mentioned  because  their  names  appear  in  contemporary 
documents,  and  of  these  if  is  deemed  necessary  here  to  introduce  the 
testimony  of  but  one,  that  of  John  Wilson,  who,  having  no  business  or 
personal  connection  with  Rurnsey,  will  be  accepted  as  an  entirely  dis- 
interested witness.  In  the  pamphlet  quoted  from  previously,  the  fol- 
lowing certificates  appear: 

“ No.  15. 

“ I do  certify  that  Mr.  James  Rurnsey,  of  Berkeley  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  a conversation  I had  with  him  at  Warm  Springs,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  1783,  told  me  that  he  intended 
to  construct  a boat  to  go  by  the  power  of  steam,  and  pointed  out  the 
great  expense  it  would  save  in  water-carriage. 

“Philadelphia,  July  4,  1788.  “John  Wilson.” 

“No.  lb. 

“ I do  certify  that  John  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  on  his  return  from 
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the  Warm  Springs,  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  told  me  that  Mr.  James  Rum- 
gey  was  about  to  construct  a boat  that  would  go  by  the  strength  of  fire  or 
steam,  which  he,  the  said  Rurnsey,  intended  to  have  completed  soon. 

“ Philadelphia,  July  4,  1788.  “Juliana  Stewart.” 

The  boat  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1783).  Her 
hull  was  built  by  Rumsey’s  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Barns,  who  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade.  The  estimated  capacity  of  the  boat  was  about  six 
tons  burthen.  Her  boiler  was  a primitive  affair,  being  simply  an  iron 
pot  or  kettle,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  country  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, with  a lid  or  top  placed  on  its  mouth  and  “securely  fastened 
there  with  bands,  rivets  and  soft  solder.”'  The  engine,  which  was 
constructed  partly  by  the  village  blacksmith,  but  principally  by  Rum- 
sey  himself,  was  upon  the  Newcomen,  or  “atmospheric”  principle: 
its  power  being  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  a piston 
beneath  which  a vacuum  had  been  created  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam.  The  mode  of  propulsion  was  by  means  of  a pump,  worked  by 
steam,  which  being  placed  toward  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  drew 
up  at  each  alternate  stroke  of  the  engine  a quantity  of  water  which, 
by  the  return  or  down  stroke,  was  forced  through  a trunk  at  the  bot- 
tom along  the  kelson,  and  out  at  the  stern  under  the  rudder.  The 
impetus  of  the  water  rushing  through  the  trunk  against  the  exterior 
water  of  the  river,  drove  the  boat  forward — the  reaction  of  the  efflu- 
ent water  propelling  her  at  a rate  of  speed  commensurate  with  the 
power  applied. 

During  the  construction  of  the  boat  and  its  machinery  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  the  public  knowing  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  especially  to  conceal  the  particular  kind  of 
motive  pow'er  to  be  used  and  its  mode  of  application;  so  that  most  of 
the  machinery  was  made  in  secret.  When  the  time  came  for  testing 
the  invention  by  a practical  experiment,  the  different  parts  of  the  en- 
gine were  quietly^  taken  from  Bath  to  the  boat  which  was  moored  to 
“ the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,”  near  the  mouth  of  Sir  John’s  Run.* 
Rurnsey  and  Barns  arranged  the  machinery  on  board  without  assist- 
ance from  others,  and  as  a further  protection  from  prying  curiosity,  it 
was  determined  that  when  ready  for  the  experimental  test  they  would 
make  it  after  dark,  with  no  one  present  but  Rurnsey  himself,  and  his 
two  friends,  Orrick  and  Barns.  Accordingly  the  proposed  trial  trip 

*S<>  called  after  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  unfortunate  quartermaster  of  liraddock’s  forces,  who  was 
killed  at  his  defeat,  and  who  had  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  run  when  the  ill-starred  expedition  was 
on  its  way  to  the  West. 
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was  made  at  night  some  timo  in  the  month  of  October,  1783.  In 
consequence  of  some  imperfection  in  the  construction  of  his  impro- 
vised machinery,  which  caused  too  much  steam  to  escape,  the  exper- 
iment was  not  as  successful  as  Bumsey  expected  it  to  be,  and  as  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  with  a more  carefully  constructed  engine,  but 
it  was  abundantly  so  to  prove  that  the  essential  object  of  the  test  had 
been  obtained.  What  the  rate  of  speed  was  at  this  trial  is  not  now 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  Bumsey  that  steam 
propulsion  was  no  longer  a doubtful  problem,  and  he  set  himself  about 
protecting  his  interests.  At  that  time  there  was  no  patent  office  of 
the  Confederation  nor  any  uniform  system  of  laws  in  this  country 
upon  the  subject  of  patent  rights,  but  each  State  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  sovereignty,  granted  exclusive  rights  to  inventors  under  certain 
restrictions.  Bumsey,  therefore,  prepared  at  once  two  petitions:  one 
to  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  other  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  his  adopted  State,  Virginia,  claiming  from 
them  the  protection  and  encouragement  which,  as  the  son  of  one  and 
citizen  of  the  other,  he  had  a right  to  ask  from  both,  nor  was  he  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations.  Both  petitions  were  alike  in  substance, 
and  a portion  of  one  of  them  is  here  given: 

Petition  of  James  Bumsey,  of  Berkeley  County , in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

“ Most  respectfully  showeth  that  your  petitioner  has  been  for 
several  years  employed  with  unremitted  attention  and  at  great  expense, 
in  inventing  and  bringing  to  perfection  sundry  machines  and  engines, 
namely:  one  for  propelling  boats  on  the  water  by  the  power  of  steam, 
which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  experiments  on  a boat  of 
about  six  tons  burthen ; another  machine  constructed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples for  raising  water  at  a small  expense,  to  be  applied  to  the  work- 
ing of  mills  of  different  kinds  as  well  as  to  various  useful  purposes  in 
agriculture;  two  new  invented  boilers  for  generating  steam,  and  also 
other  machines,  by  means  of  which  grist  and  saw-mills  may  be  so  im- 
proved in  their  construction  by  a very  cheap  and  simple  machine,  as 
to  require  the  application  of  much  less  water  than  is  necessary  in  the 
common  mode.” 

The  petition  goes  on  to  state  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
invention  to  the  public,  and  asks  protection  for  a term  of  years,  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  him  for  his  outlay,  and  to  give  liim  honorable  re- 
muneration in  the  exclusive  right  and  use  of  his  machines  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  States  he  makes  application  to. 

On  the  back  of  the  original  of  this  petition,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
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at  Annapolis,  is  the  contemporary  endorsement  of-  the  date  of  its  pres- 
entation, and  of  the  reference  that  was  made  of  it:  uj Read  11th  Nov. 
1783 , and  Referred  io  ihe  next  Session  of  the  Assembly .”  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this,  see  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Watkins,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Maryland,  dated  “State  Department,  Annapolis,  Md., 
November  20,  1849,”  published  in  House  Document  No.  189,  XXYII 
Congress,  Second  Session,  page  571,  the  same  being  the  United  States 
patent  office  report  for  1849-50,  mechanical  part. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  an  act  passed 
entitled:  “An  act  to  invest  James  Hum  sey  with  an  exclusive  privilege 
and  benefit  of  making  and  selling  new  invented  boats  on  a model  by 
him  invented,”  the  provisions  of  which  were  as  follows: 

“ Whereas,  James  Bumsey  by  his  petition  to  this  General  As- 
sembly, hath  set  forth  that  he  hath  invented  a plan  for  navigating 
boats  against  the  currents  of  rapid  rivers,  at  a very  small  expense, 
whereby  great  advantages  will  redound  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
and  has  prayed  that  an  act  may  pass,  vesting  in  him  a sole  and  ex- 
clusive right,  privilege  and  benefit  in  constructing,  navigating  and 
employing  boats  constructed  after  this  new  invented  model,  upon  the 
creeks,  rivers  and  bays  within  this  State  be  granted  to  him,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns  for  a limited  time,  and  it  appear- 
ing reasonable  that  the  said  James  Bumsey  should  have  the  advantage 
of  said  invention. 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland , that  the 
exclusive  right,  privilege  and  benefit  of  making,  constructing  and  sell- 
ing within  this  State  the  said  new  invented  boats  or  improvements 
upon  the  same  plan,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  vested  in  the  said  James 
Bumsey,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  for  and  during  ihe 
space  of  ten  years  from  the  end  of  this  session  of  assembly.” 

The  act  further  imposes  a penalty  for  violating  Bumsey’ s rights, 
etc.  The  State  of  Virginia  passed  a similar  act,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  “ Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large  ” of  Virginia,  Vol. 
XI,  page  502.”  As  a further  illustration  of  the  favorable  opinion  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence  it  affords  of  the  priority 
of  the  claim  of  the  inventor)  entertained  of  Bumsey’s  invention  at 
that  time,  a testimonial  is  submitted  of  one  who  was  no  less  com- 
petent to  judge  of  its  utility  and  value  than  cautious  in  committing 
himself  to  the  commendation  of  doubtful  projects  and  questionable 
schemes — the  testimonial  of  George  Washington,  to  whom  Bumsey 
had  exhibited  a working  model  of  his  boat  during  the  season  of  1784 
at  Bath  (where  the  General  had  a summer  cottage  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  himself  and  family  when  visiting  the  Warm  Springs)  and 
whose  attestation  is  as  follows: 

“ I have  seen  the  model  of  Mr.  Bumsey’s  boats,  constructed  to 
work  against  the  stream;  examined  the  powers  upon  which  it  acts; 
been  eye-witness  to  an  actual  experiment  in  running  water  of  some 
rapidity,  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  (although  I had  little  faith  before) 
that  he  has  discovered  the  art  of  working  boats  by  mechanism  and 
small  manual  assistance  against  rapid  currents;  that  the  discovery  is 
of  vast  importance  may  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  our  inland 
navigation,  and  if  it  succeeds  (of  which  I have  no  doubt)  that  the 
value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  works  which, 
when  seen  and  explained,  may  be  executed  by  the  most  common 
mechanic. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  at  the  town  of  Bath,  County  of  Berkeley, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  this  7th  da}7  of  September,  1784. 

“ George  Washington.” 

In  the  following  spring,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1785,  Bumsey 
wrote  to  Gen.  Washington  in  relation  to  his  steamboat,  in  which  he 
says : 

“ I have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  perfect  another  kind  of  boat 
upon  the  principles  1 mentioned  to  you  in  Bichmond  in  November 
last,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I have  brought  it  to 
great  perfection.  It  is  true  it  will  cost  something  more  than  the  other 
way,  but  when  in  use  will  be  more  manageable,  and  can  be  worked 
with  as  few  hands.  The  power  is  immense,  and  I have  quite  con- 
vinced myself  that  boats  of  passage  may  be  made  to  go  against  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  Bivers,  or  in  the  Gulf  streams 
(from  the  Leeward  to  the  Windward  Islands)  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles  per  day.  I know  this  will  appear  strange  and  improbable  to 
many  persons,  yet  I am  very  certain  it  may  be  performed;  besides,  it 
is  simple  (when  understood)  and  is  also  strictly  philosophical.  The 
principles  of  this  boat  I am  very  cautious  not  to  explain,  as  it  would 
be  easily  executed  by  an  ingenious  person.” 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract,  Wash- 
ington, a few  days  thereafter,  wrote  to  Bumsey,  expressing  his  great 
interest  in  his  invention  and  saying: 

“ It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  by  your  letter  that  you  are  not 
less  sanguine  in  your  boat  project  than  when  I saw  you  in  Bichmond, 
and  that  you  have  made  such  further  discoveries  as  will  render  them 
more  extensively  useful  than  was  first  expected.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  plan.” 

About  the  same  time,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1785,  Washington,  in 
a letter  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  for  that  State,  also  wrote  as 
follows,  concerning  Rurnsey’ s invention.  [See  Sparks’  “ Life  of 
Washington,”  Yol.  9,  p.  405]: 

“ Mr.  McMeckin’s  explanation  of  the  movements  of  Rumsey’s  boat 
is  consonant  to  my  ideas  and  waranted  bv  the  principles  upon  which 
it  acts.  * * * * * Further  than  this  I am  not  at  liberty  to 

explain  myself,  but  if  a model  or  thing  in  miniature  is  a just  repre- 
sentation of  a greater  object  in  practice,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  utility 
of  the  invention.  A view  of  his  model  with  the  explanation,  removed 
the  principle  doubt  I ever  had  of  the  practicability  of  propelling 
against  a stream  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  power,  but  as  he  wanted  to 
avail  himself  of  my  introduction  of  it  to  the  public  attention,  I chose 
previously  to  see  the  actual  performance  of  the  model  in  a descending* 
stream  before  I passed  my  certificate,  and  having  done  so,  ail  my 
doubts  were  satisfied.” 

The  documentary  evidence  thus  far  submitted  has  been  given 
somewhat  in  detail,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  un- 
questionable authenticity,  but  also  to  show  what  progress  Rurnsey  had 
made  with  regard  to  his  steamboat  previous  to  the  spring  of  1785, 
when  John  Fitch,  the  contemporary  rival  of  Rurnsey,  first  began  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  using  steam  as  a propelling  power  in  nav- 
igation, which  was,  according  to  his  own  admissions  and  those  of  his 
friends  and  biographers,  not  until  sometime  in  the  month  of  April, 
1785. 

“ I confess,”  says  Fitch,  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Zachariah  Poulson,  Jr.,  in  1788,  entitled  “ The  Original  Steam- 
boat Supported,  etc.,7’  “ I confess  the  thought  of  a steamboat  which 
first  struck  me  by  mere  accident  about  the  middle  of  April,  1785,  has 
hitherto  been  very  unfavorable  to  me.”  On  page  4 of  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey’s “ Memoirs  of  John  Fitch,”  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
February  number  for  1845  of  the  Western  Lit  wary  Journal , he  says: 

“ Mr.  Fitch  conceived  of  a plan  to  move  water-craft  in  April, 
1785.  Returning  one  Sunday  from  church  in  the  township  of  War- 
minster, Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  a chair — a riding  vehicle  with  wheels — 
passed  along  the  road.  Reflecting  upon  its  motion,  he  supposed  it 
might  be  made  to. traverse  the  country  by  the  force  of  steam.  After 
a short  time  he  concluded  this  to  be  impracticable  and  turned  his 
thoughts  upon  a scheme  of  propelling  vessels  in  water  by  the  same 
agency.” 

The  foregoing  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  Fitch  only  began 
to  think  of  the  idea  of  steam-propulsion  in  April,  1785,  but  one  or 
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two  more  extracts  may  be  interesting  as  clinchers  in  favor  of  Fura- 
sey’s  claim  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
on  page  4 of  the  biography  of  Fitcli,  says: 

“The  first  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  country  [speaking 
of  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels]  took  place  in  secret  near  Shep- 
lierdstown,  Ya.,  during  the  fall  of  1784.  It  was  made  by  Janies  Rum- 
sey,  a native  of  Maryland  and  resident  of  Virginia,  who  had  conceived 
the  project  in  1783.  Fumsey’s  boat  had  a capacity  of  six  tons,  and 
was  first  set  in  motion  privately  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  etc.” 

The  following  certificate  published  by  Fitch  himself  in  his  pam- 
phlet already  spoken  of,  wTasto  show  that  he  (Fitch)  could  not  be  mis- 
taken about  the  date  of  his  steam-conception.  It  was  1785,  no  sooner, 
no  later: 

“I  do  certify  that  as  I was  returning  from  Neshammany  meeting, 
some  time  in  April,  1785,  as  near  as  I can  recollect  the  time,  when  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  passed  by  us  in  a riding-chair,  he  (Fitch) 
immediately  grew  inattentive  to  w'hat  I said.  Some  time  after  he  in- 
formed me  that  at  that  instant  the  first  idea  of  a steamboat  struck  his 
mind.  John  Ogilby.” 

A party  by  the  name  of  James  Scout  is  also  brought  forward  by 
Fitcli  to  prove  that  he  (Fitch)  told  him  of  his  having  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  steam  as  a motor  in  April,  1785.  Fitch  also  acknowledges 
in  his  own  pamphlet  that  at  the  date  given  (1785)  he  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  that  there  was  a steam-engine  on  earth.  In  the 
' face  of  this  it  is  proven  by  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  by  the  letters  of  Washington,  that  James  Fumsev 
had  for  several  years  prior  to  1785,  not  only  been  investigating  the 
subject  of  steam,  but  had  invented  a number  of  machines  worked  by 
that  force,  and  also  had  made  experiments  with  boats  propelled  by  the 
same  powTer.  Therefore,  while  fully  granting  to  John  Fitch  all  the 
credit  justly  due  him  for  his  ingenuity,  and  all  the  sympathy  he  de- 
serves for  his  misfortunes,  let  no  one  hereafter,  who  has  any  regard 
for  the  truth  of  history,  presume  to  claim  for  Fitch,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  that  he  anticipated  Fumsey  in  the  invention  of  the 
steamboat. 

But  to  return  to  the  incidents  that  led  to  the  public  trial  by  Fum- 
sey  of  a much  improved  boat:  In  May,  1785,  he  engaged  his  brother- 
in-law,  Joseph  Barns,  to  build  another  boat  for  him  on  the  Tapper 
Potomac  at  the  mouth  ot  Sir  John’s  Fun,  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  any  he  had  previously  used  iu  his  experiments.  He  was  unable 
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to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  construction  of  this  boat  because 
of  the  important  duties  of  his  position  as  secretary  of  the  “ Potomac 
Improvement  Company,”  a company  formed  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  put  in  navigable  condition  the  Potomac  River  from  George- 
town tc  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  by  removing  the  rocks 
from  a portion  of  the  stream,  and  thereby  forming  a channel.  The 
boat  was  well  built  by  Mr.  Barns,  and  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  a proportionate  breadth  of  beam.  In  December,  1785,  she  was 
taken  down  the  river  with  Dr.  McMechin  (a  friend,  of  Rumsey's)  and 
Mr.  Barns  on  board,  as  far  as  Shenandoah  Falls,  now  Harper’s  Ferry, 
where  Rumsey  was  engaged  for  his  company  in  superintending  the 
clearing  of  obstructions.  On  her  way  down  she  wras  stopped  at  Shep- 
herdstown  to  take  on  certain  portions  of  her  machinery  which  had 
been  made  at  that  place — other  parts  of  it  having  been  manufactured 
at  Baltimore,  Frederick  Town  and  the  Antietam  Iron  Works  in  Mary- 
land. The  object  in  taking  the  vessel  to  the  Shenandoah  Falls  was 
for  the  purpose  of  having  her  machinery  fitted  under  the  supervision 
of  Rumsey  himself,  he  being  closely  engaged  at  that  point,  and  it  may 
have  been  inconvenient  for  him  to  leave  his  post.  Shepherdstown  was 
selected  as  the  point  for  the  trial  trip,  in  consequence  of  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a town  of 
some  importance  at  the  period;  besides,  in  the  vicinity  a number  of 
noted  persons  resided,  many  of  them  of  historic  fame  and  of  high  in- 
telligence. Shepherdstown  also  was  the  spot  whereon  the  first  settlers 
wTho  entered  the  Yalley  had  located.  An  additional  and  a very  reason- 
able reason  why  this  town  should  have  the  honor  of  witnessing  this 
grandest  of  events  was  that  it  was  then  the  place  of  Rumsey’s  resi- 
dence, he  having  moved  his  family  from  Bath  to  that  town  where, 
some  time  previously,  he  had  married  a Miss  Morrow,  a sister  of  “ the 
three  Morrows,”  as  they  were  called,  men  of  some  note  in  their  day; 
one  of  them  a member  of  Congress  and  another  becoming  a governor  of 
Ohio,  he  completing  the  trio  of  Shepherdtowners  who  became  govern- 
ors of  Ohio — Morrow,  Tifiin  and  Worthington — all  born  and  bred  in 
the  quaint  little  village  near  the  Packhorse  Ford. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Shenandoah  Falls  there  were  una- 
voidable delays  in  getting  some  of  the  small  but  essential  parts 
of  the  machinery  which  had  been  ordered  from  Baltimore,  and  in 
fitting  others  that  had  been  made  improperly,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  first  Tveek  in  January,  1780,  that  everything  was  ready  for  the 
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boat  to  be  taken  up  to  Sliepherdstown,  but  just  then  the  weather  sud- 
denly became  severely  cold,  and  the  ice  in  the  river  obliged  them  to 
desist  proceeding  further  that  season.  They  took  the  machinery  out 
and  stored  it  in  the  cellar  of  Francis  Hamilton,  and  hauled  the  boat 
up  in  the  mouth  of  a run  at  Shenandoah  Falls.  During  the  winter  of 
1785-86  Eumsey  greatly  improved  his  “ tubular  boiler.1’  The  first 
boiler  had  been  made  at  Sliepherdstown  out  of  pipes  about  the  size  of 
gun-barrels.  Male  and  female  screws  were  cut  in  the  ends,  all  the  pipes 
joined  together,  and  then  the  wThole  was  bent  around  a saddler’s  collar- 
block,  such  as  are  used  by  harness-makers.  The  pipe  thus  formed 
was  in  shape  somewhat  approaching  the  worm  of  a still,  though  flat- 
tened at  the  sides.  This  was  the  rude  steam  generator,  the  best,  pos- 
sibly, attainable  at  the  period  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Early 
in  February  Rumsey  received  from  Gen.  Washington  the  following  let- 
ter, a copy  of  which  may  bo  found  in  the  “ Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Washington,”  by  Jared  Sparks,  Yol.  12,  page  279: 

“Mt.  Yernon,  31  Jan.,  1786. 

“Sir: — If  you  have  no  cause  to  change  your  opinion  respecting  your 
mechanical  boat,  and  reasons  unknown  to  me  do  not  exist  to  delay  the 
exhibition  of  it,  I would  advise  you  to  give  it  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  prepared  conveniently.  The  postponement  creates  distrust 
in  the  public  mind;  it  gives  time  also  for  the  imagination  to  work,  and 
this  is  assisted  by  a little  dropping  from  one  and  something  from  an- 
other to  whom  you  have  disclosed  the  secret.  Should  a mechanical 
genius,  therefore,  hit  upon  your  plan  or  something  similar  to  it,  I need 
not  add  that  it  would  place  you  in  an  awkward  situation  and  perhaps 
disconcert  all  your  prospects  concerning  this  useful  discovery.  For 
you  are  not,  with  your  experience  in  life,  now  to  learn  that  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  public  are  too  broad  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  complaints  of 
an  individual  or  to  regard  promises  if  they  find  it  convenient  and  have 
the  show  of  plausibility  on  their  side,  to  retract  them.  I will  inform 
you  further  that  many  people  in  guessing  your  plan  have  come  very 
near  the  mark,  and  that  one  who  had  something  of  a similar  nature  to 
offer  to  the  public,  wanted  a certificate  from  me  that  it  was  different 
from  yours.  I told  him  that,  as  I was  not  at  liberty  to  declare  what 
your  plan  was,  so  I did  not  think  it  proper  to  say  what  it  was  not. 
Whatever  maybe  your  determination  after  this  hint,  I have  only  to  re- 
quest that  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  may  be  ascribed  to  friendly 
motives  and  taken  in  good  part, 

“ I should  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  state  in  which  my  houses  in 
Bath  are.  I have  fifty  pounds  ready  for  which  you  may  draw  on  me 
at  any  time,  and  I will  settle  for  the  whole  as  soon  as  possible. 

“ Herewith  you  will  receive  a magazine  containing  estimates  of  the 
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expenses  of  the  canal  in  Scotland.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
requested  me  to  forward  it  to  you.  To  him  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
turn the  book  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

“ With  esteem  and  regard, 

“I  am  sir,  <fcc.,  &c., 

“ Geo.  Washington.” 

The  allusion  in  this  letter  to  the  person  who  wanted  Washington’s 
certificate  was  meant  for  John  Fitch,  who  had  been  very  busy  in  the 
preceding  fall  trying  to  induce  people  to  believe  that  he  had  been  before 
Rumsey  in  the  invention  of  a plan  for  steam  propulsion  applied  to 
water  craft!  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  facts  given  to  prove 
that  previous  to  the  middle  of  April  in  that  year  he  had  had  no  idea 
that  steam  ever  had  or  ever  could  be  used  for  any  useful  purpose  what- 
ever; and  that  Rumsey,  after  years  of  patient  investigation,  had  not 
only  invented  a plan  for  navigating  boats  by  steam,  but  had  proven 
its  practicability  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  among  whom  lie.,  had 
the  honor  to  include  the  illustrious  Washington. 

Additional  evidence  is  extant  to  prove  the  priority  of  Rumsey,  in 
this  matter,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
Fitch  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  his  first  ideas  in  regard  to  steam 
as  applied  to  water  craft,  from  Mr.  Michael  Bedinger,  of  Shepherds- 
town,  who  was  in  Kentucky  on  a surveying  tour  in  1784,  and  who 
imparted  the  secret  of  Rumsey  to  several  friends  in  that  Western  coun- 
try, who  in  turn  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Fitch,  who  was  also  in  Ken- 
tucky at  that  time,  surveying  for  a map  which  he  afterward  published. 
This  fact  is  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  Michael  Bedinger  (a  brother 
of  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  of  Revolutionary  fame).  Shortly  after  this 
Kentucky  information  had  been  received  by  Fitch,  he  came  to  Shep- 
herdstown,  and,  it  is  asserted  on  good  authority,  was  caught  “peeping 
through  a knot-hole  into  Rumsey’ s shop,”  and  threatened  with  a coat 
of  tar  and  feathers,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  town  instantly.  He  left. 
Nothing  further,  therefore,  is  required  as  evidence  that  James  Rumsey 
was  the  first  person  to  give  to  the  world  the  invention  that  has  brought 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  globe  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  its 
centers. 

In  March,  1786,  the  machinery  of  the  boat  which  had  been  laid  up 
for  the  winter  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  cellar  was  taken  out  and  replaced  in 
the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  a trial  trip  to  test  a new  tubular  boiler 
which  had  been  made  during  the  winter.  The  trial  was  a private  one; 
only  four  persons  being  on  board  the  boat  besides  Rumsey — Joseph 
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Barns,  Charles  Morrow,  Dr.  McMechin  and  Francis  Hamilton,  the 
latter  taking  the  helm.  This  trial  trip  was  after  night,  also.  The  boat 
steamed  np  the  river  against  a rapid  current,  and  although  too  much 
steam  escaped  at  the  joints  of  the  boiler,  the  experiment  was,  in  all 
other  respects,  entirely  successful.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  con- 
struct a new  boiler  on  the  same  plan,  and  then  give  the  public  trial  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  his  duties  in  connection  with  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Potomac  Improvement  Company  were  such  that 
they  prevented  him  from  giving  as  much  attention  to  his  own  affairs  as 
he  should  have  done.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1786,  however, 
the  boat  was  in  good  trim,  his  brother-in-law,  Barns,  having  attended 
to  the  matters  required.  But  now  a new  and  unforeseen  disaster 
awaited  him,  for  when  at  last  Rumsey  had  been  released  for  a time 
from  his  official  engagements  and  was  ready  to  start  with  his  boat  to 
Shepherdstown,  there  was  a sudden  rise  in  the  river:  one  of  those 
freshets  so  well  known  to  those  residing  along  the  upper  Potomac, 
which  brings  such  disaster  in  its  wake.  The  floating  debris  caught 
the  unfortunate  boat  at  her  moorings,  dragged  her  loose,  and  wrecked 
her  upon  the  rocks.  Thus  another  postponement  was  unavoidable,  but 
having  been  accustomed  to  disappointments,  he  braced  himself  up  for 
another  attempt  to  “stare  fate  in  the  face,  and  by  the  spring  of  1787 
the  wrecked  steamer  was  repaired,  and  before  midsummer  the  most  of 
the  machinery  was  again  in  working  order.  In  September  she  was 
ready  for  trial,  and  shortly  after  which  was  taken  to  Shepherdstown 
for  public  exhibition,  which  was  finally  arranged  to  take  place  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1787,  “in  the  presence  of  as  many  persons  as  were 
willing  to  witness  it,  everybody  being  invited  to  do  so.” 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Col.  Alex.  R.  Boteler  for  the  main  facts  herein  con- 
tained, but  the  following  literal  extracts  from  the  matter  furnished  us 
are  so  graphic  and  beautiful,  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  them  to  the  reader: 

“ The  writer  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  several  persons  who  were  present  when  Rumsey’s  steam- 
boat made  her  first  trial  trip  at  Shepherdstown  and  having  felt,  from 
his  boyhood,  an  abiding  interest  in  the  subject,  took  especial  pains  to 
obtain  from  them,  individually,  what  they  remembered  of  the  occasion. 
Among  the  witnesses  referred  to,  whom  the  writer  knew  and  with 
whom,  in  his  youth  he  frequently  conversed  about  Rumsey  and  his 
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invention,  were  the  following,  viz. : Mrs.  Ann  Baker,  Mrs.  Elinor 

Shepherd,  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  Capt.  Jacob  Haines,  Michael  Fouke 
and  Peter  Fisher. 

“Mrs.  Baker,  the  first  named  above,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Mark  (a  respectable  and  successful  merchant  of  Shepherdstown) , the 
widow  of  Hon.  John  Baker  (a  member  of  Congress  during  the  war  of 
1812),  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Gov.  Thomas  Walker  Gilmor,  of 
Virginia,  who,  when  secretary  of  the  navy,  during  Tyler’s  administra- 
tion, was  killed  on  board  the  United  States  man-of-war  ‘ Princeton,’ 
by  the  bursting  of  Commodore  Stockton’s  ‘ big  gun,’  the  Peacemaker. 

“ Mrs.  Shepherd,  the  second  lady  named  in  the  list,  was  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Abram  Shepherd,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Shepherd,  after 
whom  Shepherdstown  was  named  and  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  having  been  one  of  that  gallant  band  of  volunteers  who,  when 
the  news  came  to  Virginia  of  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington, 
promptly  marched  to  the  relief  of  their  Northern  brethren,  and  were 
the  first  Southern  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Potomac  to  their  aid — - 
making  their  memorable  ‘ Bee-line  to  Boston.’ 

“ Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  the  third  on  the  list,  was  likewise  a Revo- 
lutionary officer,  and  also  a member  of  the  patriotic  company  which 
marched  so  promptly  to  the  relief  of  Boston,  when  Boston  was  be- 
leaguered: his  service  in  the  Continental  army  a year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

“ Capt.  Haines  was  a Frenchman,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  served  under  him,  as  an  artificer,  in 
the  American  army  from  the  battle  of  Brandywine  to  the  capitulation 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Being  a skillful  worker  in  iron,  he  had 
been  employed  by  Rumsey  in  making  some  portions  of  the  machinery 
for  his  steamboat. 

“Michael  Fouke  was  also  a blacksmith  and  during  his  apprentice- 
ship aided  Philip  Entler,  of  Shepherdstown,  in  doing  iron-work  on 
the  engine  of  the  boat. 

“ Peter  Fisher,  the  last  on  the  list,  was  a well-grown  boy  living  in 
Shepherdstown,  as  the  five  others  were,  at  the  time  when  he  saw 
Rumsey ’s  boat  make  her  trial  trip  there. 

“Although  more  than  a century  has  now  elapsed  since  that  mem- 
orable Monday,  the  3d  of  December,  1787,  when  it  was  first  demon- 
strated to  the  public  that  an  effective  plan  for  steam-propulsion  had 
been  invented,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with  the  physical 
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features  of  the  locality  where  it  occurred,  to  form,  from  the.  descrip- 
tive accounts  given  by  the  above-named  persons,  a proximate  idea  of 
the  scene  as  it  then  appeared,  with  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  meddlesome  hand  of  modern  improvement  has  not 
even  yet  done  much  to  mar  or  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  quaint 
old  town  and  its  surroundings.  Its  rocky  cliffs,  which  rise  for  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  as  unchanged  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a passage-way  at  onev  point  for  a railroad,  in 
their  time-tinted  ruggedness  as  in  their  romantic  associations.  And 
as  for  the  river  itself — the  bright,  beautiful  and  abounding  Potomac — 
‘ Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  it  flows  on  forever,’  the  same 
grand  old  historic  stream  in  all  its  varying  moods— at  times  as  placid 
as  the  slumbering  infant  that  smiles  at  pleasant  dreams  and  then  as 
turbulent  as  some  wild  warrior  of  the  West. 

“ From  all  accounts  the  day  was  a beautiful  one,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  people  from  the  surrounding  country  began  to  pour  into 
town,  some  coming  from  a considerable  distance  and  all  eager  to  see 
the  wonderful  boat  which  they  had  heard  would  be  made  to  move  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  without  the  aid  of  oars,  sails,  paddles  or  set- 
ting poles;  so,  that  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  exhibition,  which 
was  the  hour  of  noon,  the  picturesque  cliffs  which  flanked  the  ferry- 
landing wrere  occupied  by  hundreds  of  curious  spectators,  grouped  on 
every  ‘ coigne  of  vantage  ’ that  could  afford  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  river,  a view  such  as  poets  dream  of  and  as  drive  painters  to 
despair.  Assembled  at  the  landing  where  the  boat  was  moored  was  a 
motley  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  representing  every  class  and  color  in 
the  community,  and  while  there  were  those  there,  and  not  a few,  wrho 
were  well  qualified  by  their  acquirements  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  Rumsey’s  invention,  there  was,  of  course,  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  village  4 Sir  Oracles,’  and  of  those  ubiquitous  and  self-suffi- 
cient fools,  who  are  always  ready  to  deride  what  they  can  not  under- 
stand, and  who  had  come,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  to  scoff  at 
the  anticipated  failure  of  a scheme  which,  according  to  their  conceited 
and  contracted  notions,  would  never  have  been  thought  of  by  anybody 
but  some  such  visionary  ‘crank’  as  him  whom,  among  themselves, 
they  were  accustomed  to  call  4 Crazy  Rumsey.’ 

“A  little  way  apart,  on  a rocky  knoll  near  the  cliff,  and  beneath 
the  sheltering  branches  of  a clump  of  cedars  which  formed  a natural 
canopy  of  evergreens  above  them,  was  a group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  whose  names,  being  identified  with  the  occasion,  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here:  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  group  was 

that  of  Horatio  Gates,  ‘late  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army,’ 
and  at  that  time  residing  on  his  ‘Traveler’s  Rest’  estate,  five  miles 
from  Shepherdstown.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  full  habit,  with 
a florid  complexion,  which  indicated,  a fondness  for  the  material  things 
of  this  world. 

“By  the  side  of  General  Gates,  and  in  marked  contrast  as  to  face 
and  form,  was  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  a tall,  slender  man,  of  saturnine 
complexion,  who  was  as  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  whose  piercing, 
black  eyes  were  as  bright  as  an  eagle’s.  Near  him  were  the  Rev. 
Robert  Stubbs  and  Capt.  Abram  Shepherd,  the  former  of  whom  was 
principal  of  the  Classical  Academy  and  rector  of  the  Episcopal  (or,  as 
it  was  yet  called,  ‘English’)  Church,  of  which  Capt.  Shepherd  was 
one  of  the  wardens.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  rosy-cheeked  and 
plumptiludinous — his  whole  appearance  proving  that  then  as  now  the 
good  people  of  Shepherdstown  take  excellent  care  of  their  parsons. 
Capt.  Shepherd  was  a thin-visaged  little  man,  of  prominent  features, 
full  of  energy,  a first-rate  farmer,  and  an  unfailing  friend  of  the 
church ; traits  which  have  been  lineally  transmitted  to  some  of  his 
descendants. 

“Then  there  was  another  Revolutionary  officer  near  by — Col. 
Joseph  Swearingen,  a tall,  robust,  soldierly-looking  person,  with  a 
Roman  nose  which  rather  overshadowed  the  rest  of  his  features.  He 
was  a kind-hearted  gentleman,  and  greatly  loved  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

“ The  next  claiming  attention  was  a stoutly  built  man  of  brusque 
address,  who,  though  descended  from  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  very  little  of  the  cant  of  puritanism  in  his  composition. 
It  was  General  Darke,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  old  French  war 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  subsequently,  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1791,  distinguished  himself  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat. 

“ Besides  the  foregoing,  there  was  Philip  Pendleton,  a gentleman 
of  fine  figure,  fair  complexion,  regular  features  and  dignified  bearing; 
John  Kearsley,  a magistrate  and  Presbyterian  elder,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  official  position  was  not  only  severely  correct  in  his  morals,  but 
likewise  solemnly  sedate  in  his  manners;  and  Cato  Moore,  another 
magistrate,  whom  his  friends  called  ‘ King  ’ Moore,  a gentleman  of 
genial  disposition,  commanding  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  entire 
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community.  ‘The  Three  Morrows,’  brothers-in-law  of  Rumsey,  of 
course  were  there;  as  likewise  were  John  Mark,  Thomas  White,  David 
Gray,  Benoni  Swearingen  and  other  prominent  citizens,  now  forgotten. 

“ Among  the  ladies  in  the  group  were  Mrs.  Abram  Shepherd,  Mrs. 
Rumsey  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Charles  Morrow,  Mrs.  Mark  (with 
her  little  daughter  Ann,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  John  Baker), 
and  several  others. 

“Rumsey  had  invited  the  above-mentioned  ladies  to  take  passage 
on  his  boat,  but  ‘no  gentleman  was  permitted  on  board,’  except 
Charles  Morrow  and  Dr.  McMechin,  the  former  of  whom  was  to  take 
the  helm,  and  the  latter  to  assist  Rumsey  in  attending  to  the  machin- 
ery. When,  therefore,  it  was  time  to  start,  the  ladies  were  escorted 
on  board  to  seats  provided  for  them  abaft  the  boiler,  which,  with  the 
rest  of  the  machinery,  occupied  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  ‘ about 
two- thirds  of  its  length  from  the  stern.’  Just  as  she  was  about  to  be 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  little  Ann  Mark/  letting  go  her  father’s 
hand,  ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  her  mother  on  the  trip.  ‘ And  I’m  very  glad  I did  it,’  said  the 
old  lady  many  years  afterward  to  the  writer,  ‘for  Mr.  Rumsey  lifted 
me  in  and  I was  one  of  those  who  went  on  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
was  seem’ 

“ When  they  had  shoved  tire  boat  off  a short  distance  from  shore, 
Rumsey  started  her  engine  and  she  moved  slowly  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  river,  wdiere,  rounding  to,  in  obedience  to  her  helm,  and  with  her 
prow  pointing  westward,  she  paused  for  a moment  and  then,  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  steamed  off  up  stream,  against  the  current  of  the 
river  amid  the  shouts  of  the  excited  multitude  upon  the  shore. 

“ ‘ I was  standing  next  to  Gen.  Gates,’  said  Maj.  Bedinger  in  de- 
scribing the  scene  to  the  writer,  ‘ he  was  very  near-sighted,  and 
watched  the  preparations  for  starting  the  boat  with  much  interest 
through  his  eye-glasses.  When  she  moved  out  and  he  saw  her  going 
off  up  the  river  against  the  current,  by  the  force  of  steam  alone,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  exclaimed,  My  God  she  moves  ! Yes,’  added  the 
venerable  major,  ‘ and  when  she  moved,  the  destiny  of  the  world,  too, 
moved  that  day.’ 

“ The  old  gentleman  was  right,  for  it  certainly  received  an  accel- 
erating impulse  on  that  occasion;  and  it  yet  moves — E pur  si  muove , 
as  Galileo  said.  Peter  Fisher,  speaking  of  the  occasion,  said  that  he 
and  a number  of  other  boys  ran  along  the  shore  trying  to  keep  up  with 
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the  boat,  but  that  before  they  had  reached  ‘ flat  rock  ’ they  were  dis- 
tanced in  the  race,  and  that  he  noticed  ‘ there  was  all  the  time  a great 
bubbling  up  of  the  water  behind  her.’  Old  Michael  Fouke  used  to 
say,  excitedly,  4 Why,  sir,  she  could  navigate  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;’  and  Captain  Haines  used  to  refer  with  pardonable  pride 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  assisted  4 zed  bonne  homme , Monsieur  Ramsay 
in  ze  construczione  of  his  bateau  a vapeur ,’  which  he  was  wont  to  say 
he  would  never  forget — 4 Je  u’  oublicrai  jamais — no  sair,  nevair — 


nevair ! 
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44  But  to  return  to  the  boat  itself,  which  we  left  steaming  her  way 
up  the  river,  after  going  for  half  a mile  or  more  above  the  town,  to  a 
point  opposite  to  what  is  known  as  Swearingen’s  Spring,  she  rounded 
to  and  returned,  goingfor  some  little  distance  below  town,  beyond  where 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  Bail  road  bridge  nowr  spans  the  Potomac,  ‘the 
people  again  raising  a mighty  shout  as  she  passed  by  them.’  Thus  she 
continued  to  go  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the  river  4 for  about  the  space 
of  twro  hours,’  in  full  view  of  many  hundreds  of  spectators,  and  then 
steaming  back  to  the  ferry  landing,  her  delighted  passengers  were  put 
ashore,  and  Eumsey  received  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  assem- 
bled crowd. 

44  The  average  rate  of  speed  to  wrhicli  the  boat  attained  on  this  oc- 
casion wTas  three  miles  an  hour,  but  on  a second  trial  of  her,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  week,  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  1787,  in 
the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  the  certificates  of  some  of  vrhom 
will  be  referred  to  presently,  her  rate  of  speed  was  increased  to  four 
miles  per  hour.” 

After  the  above  trial  of  December  3,  1787,  so  graphically  described 
by  Col.  Boteler,  from  descriptions  given  him  by  a number  of  eye-wit- 
’ nesses  to  the  important  event,  another  and  better  experimental  trip 
vras  made  at  the  same  point  (Shepherdstowm)  on  the  wreek  following, 
Tuesday,  December  11,  1787,  when  the  boat  made  four  miles  an  hour. 
In  regard  to  this  second  trip  the  writer  hereof  wishes  to  submit  a 
piece  of  evidence  from  a source  entirely  independent  of  that  whence 
the  most  of  this  article  has  been  obtained,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
conclusively  confirmatory  of  all  the  essential  points  detailed  above. 

Whilst  examining  a bound  volume  of  the  Virginia  Gazette , pub- 
lished in  Winchester  in  1787-88,  possibly  the  only  one  in  existence 
to-day,  the  writer  came  upon  the  following  interesting  and  important 
article,  which  was  so  timely  a “find”  that  it  almost  induced  the  ex- 
clamation 44  Eureka!  ” 


. 
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From  the  “ Virginia  Gazette  and  Winchester  Advertizer  ” of  Fri- 
day, January  11,  1788. 

To  the  Printers  of  the  Winchester  Advertizer,  &c ., 

Gentlemen, 

Please  to  insert  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a person  who 
saw  Mr.  Rumsey’s  exhibition,  and  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

A Subscriber. 

“ On  the  eleventh  day  of  this  month  Mr.  Pumsey's  Steam  Boat, 
with  more  than  half  her  loading  (which  was' upwards  of  three  ton) 
and  a number  of  people  on  board,  made  a progress  of  four  miles  in  one 
hour  against  the  current  of  Potowmac  river,  by  the  force  of  steam, 
without  any  external  application  whatsoever,  impeled  by  a machine 
that  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty  guineas  for  a ten  ton  boat,  and 
that  will  not  consume  more  than  four  bushels  of  coals,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  wood,  in  twelve  hours.  It  is  thought  that  if  some  pipes  of  the 
machine  had  not  been  ruptured  by  the  freezing  of  water,  which  had 
been  left  in  them  a night  or  two  before,  and  which  ruptures  were  only 
secured  by  rags  tied  round  them,  that  the  boat’s  way  would  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  an  hour.  As  this  invention  is 
easily  applied  to  boats  or  ships  of  all  dimensions,  to  smooth,  shallow 
and  rapid  rivers,  or  the  deepest  and  roughest  seas,  freightage  of  all 
kinds  will  be  reduced  to  one- third  of  its  present  expense. 

“ Mr.  Purnsey  has  a machine  (which  I likewise  have  seen)  by 
which  he  raises  water  for  grist  or  saw  mills,  watering  of  meadows,  or 
purposes  of  agriculture,  cheaper  than  races  can  be  dug,  or  dams  made, 
and  the  water,  after  performing  its  operation,  to  be  returned  again  into 
its  first  reservoir.  He  has  likewise  made  such  improvements  upon 
the  structure  of  mills  as  to  work  grist  mills  with  one-third  of  the 
water  now  expended,  and  saw  mills  with  one-twentieth,  and  yet  in- 
crease their  powers  without  fearing  the  innumerable  accidents  attend- 
ant on  the  cumbersome  parade  of  rounds,  logs  and  wheels,  which  he 
has  totally  laid  aside,  and  equally  simplifies  and  cheapens  the  build- 
ings; but  I shall  say  no  more,  as  Mr.  Purnsey  is  preparing  to  publish 
the  principles  upon  which  his  boat  acts,  when  the  public’s  curiosity  will 
be  satisfied. 

“December  16,  1787.  I am,  &c.,  Ac.” 

As  a precaution  against  any  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding 
by  the  public  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  trials  of  the 
boat,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  placing  his  claim  to  the  invention 
beyond  any  peradventure,  Rumsey  obtained  a number  of  certificates 
from  the  leading  gentlemen  who  saw  the  experiment,  among  whom 
were  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  Rev.  Robert  Stubbs,  Abram  Shepherd,  John 
Morrow,  William  Brice,  Henry  Bedinger,  David  Gray,  Thomas  White, 
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Charles  Morrow,  Moses  Hoge,  John  Mark,  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  Be- 
noni  Swearingen  and  Joseph  Swearingen.  The  certificates  were  sworn 
to  before  Justice  John  Kearsley  and  Justice  Cato  Moore,  and  attested 
by  the  clerk  of  Berkeley  county,  Mr.  Moses  Hunter. 

Referring  to  this  trial  of  his  boat,  Bumsey  says,  on  the  fourth  page 
of  his  “ Pcean  or  Short  Treatise  on  Steam,”  which  he  published  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1788,  less  than  one  month  after  the  exhibition: 

“My  machine,  with  all  its  misfortunes  upon  its  head,  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove  my  position,  which  was  that  a boat  might  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  propelled  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  by  the  force  of  steam,  and  that  the  machinery  employed 
for  that  purpose  might  be  so  simple  and  cheap  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  freight  at  least  one-half  in  common  navigation;  likewise  that  it 
might  be  forced  by  the  same  machinery,  with  considerable  velocity, 
against  the  constant  stream  of  long  and  rapid  rivers.  Such  machinery 
I promised  to  prepare,  and  such  a boat  to  exhibit:  this  I have  now  so 
far  performed  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  so  many  disinterested  gentlemen,  as  to  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced, and  to  deprive  even  the  sceptic  of  his  doubts,  &c.” 

As  it  will  probably  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  have  Bumsey’s 
own  description  of  his  boat,  the  following  is  copied  from  the  pamphlet 
spoken  of : 

“In  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  the  kelson  is  a trunk,  the  after  end 
of  which  is  open  and  terminates  at  the  stern-post;  the  other  end  is 
closed,  and  the  whole  trunk,  according  to  its  dimensions,  occupies 
about  three-fourths  part  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  On  the  closed  end 
of  the  trunk  stands  a cylinder  two  and  a half  feet  long;  from  this  cyl- 
inder there  is  a communication  by  a tube  to  the  river  or  water  under 
the  boat;  on  the  top  of  this  tube,  and  within  the  cylinder,  there  is  a 
valve  to  admit  the  water  from  the  river  into  the  cylinder,  and  it  like- 
wise prevents  it  returning  the  same  way.  There  is  another  communi- 
.cation  which  lets  water  pass  freely  from  the  cylinder  to  the  trunk 
through  which  it  is  discharged  at  the  stern.  On  the  top  of  this 
cylinder  there  stands  another  of  the  same  length  which  is  fixed  to  the 
under  one  by  screws;  in  each  of  these  cylinders  there  is  a piston 
which  moves  up  and  down  with  very  little  friction;  these  pistons  are 
connected  by  a smooth  bolt  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
cylinder;  the  lower  cylinder  acts  as  a pump  which  draws  water  from 
the  river  through  the  tube  of  the  valve  before  described.  The  upper 
cylinder  acts  as  a steam  engine,  and  receives  its  steam  from  a boiler 
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under  its  piston,  which  is  then  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  steam  (at  the  same  time  the  piston  of  the  lower  cylinder  is 
brought  up  to  the  top,  from  its  connection  with  the  upper  piston  by 
the  aforesaid  bolt) ; they  then  shut  the  communication  from  the  boiler 
and  open  another  to  discharge  the  steam  for  condensation;  by  this 
means  the  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  piston  of  the  upper  cylinder,  and 
its  force  is  conveyed  to  the  piston  of  the  lower  cylinder  by  the  afore- 
said connecting  bolt,  which  forces  the  water  then  in  the  lower  cylinder 
through  the  trunk  with  considerable  velocity;  the  reaction  of  which 
at  the  other  end  of  the  trunk  is  the  power  that  propels  the  boat  for- 
ward.” 

During  the  winter  of  1787-88  Eumsey  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
his  steamboat  plans  excited  such  an  interest  among  its  leading  citizens 
that,  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  an  association  was  formed  for  his 
encouragement,  which  was  called  “The  Bumseian  Society.”  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  president  of  the  society,  which  had  for  members 
the  following  gentlemen:  Arthur  St.  Clair,  William  Bingham,  Ben- 

jamin Wynkoop,  James  Tunchard,  John  Jones,  Levi  Hollingsworth, 
Joseph  James,  John  Wilson,  George  Duffield,  Peed  & Forde,  Wood- 
rop  and  Joseph  Sims,  William  Redwood  A Son,  William  Barton,  Rich- 
ard Adams,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Samuel  Magaw,  Adam  Kuhn,  Miers 
Fisher,  M.  F.  for  Robert  Barkley,  of  London,  Charles  Yancouver,  Bur- 
gis  Allison,  John  Yaughn,  John  Ross,  William  Turner. 

In  May,  1788,  Rumsey  went  to  England,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bumseian  Society.  He  was 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his,  own  countrymen  to  prominent  persons  in  England,  includ- 
ing among  his  own  countrymen  such  men  as  Washington,  Franklin, 
Patrick  Henry,  Gov.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  etc.  The  following,  copied 
from  another  newspaper  published  in  Winchester,  and  bound  in  the 
volume  from  which  the  account  given  above  of  Rumsey’s  boat  wras 
taken,  is  here  reproduced. 

From  the  “ Virginia  Centinel , or  the  Winchester  Mercury ,” 
of  Sept  17,  1788 . 

“Philadelphia,  Sept.  3,  1788. 

“We  learn  that  Mr.  James  Rumsey,  of  Shepherds-Town,  Ya.,  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  the  Steam-Boat,  exhibited  last  Fall  on  the  river 
Potowmac,  and  which  -was  propelled  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  by  the  force  of  steam,  without  the  assistance  of 
oar  or  paddle,  is  now  in  England.  Tie  was  recommended  to  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  by  his  Excellency  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  his  plan  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
that  body.  It  is  hoped  that  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  he 
will  receive  that  encouragement  from  his  fellow  citizens  which  his 
merits  so  justly  entitle  him.” 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  Rumsey  upon  his  arrival  in  England 
was  to  “procure  patents  from  the  British  Government  for  steam  navi- 
gation,” and  for  “various  improvements  in  steam  engines,  pumps, 
boilers  and  mill  machinery,”  which  cost  him  “ more  money  than  he 
expected  to  pay  for  the  protection  they  afforded  him.”  But,  of  course, 
the  main  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  to  introduce  his  steamboat, 
and  to  this  he  addressed  himself  with  his  accustomed  energy,  but 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  a pecuniary  nature  beset  his  path 
on  all  sides.  However,  he  struggled  on  until  finally  he  was  enabled 
to  begin  the  construction  of  his  boat  to  be  launched  upon  the  Thames. 
The  boat  was  finished  in  1790,  and  was  100  feet  long,  with  propor- 
tionate breadth  of  beam  and  depth  of  hold.  While  his  vessel  was 
under  construction  he  wrote  a number  of  letters  to  friends  in  America, 
and  in  one  of  them  under  date  of  July,  1790,  he  mentions  the  inter- 
esting fact  of  his  having  met  in  England  a young  American  artist 
named  Robert  Fulton , and  speaks  of  him  as  if  they  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  Fulton  lived  for  a number  of  years,  both  before  and  after 
the  date  mentioned,  in  Europe,  and  was  employed  upon  a plan  for  blow- 
ing up  vessels  with  submarine  torpedoes,  and  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  informed  of  his  countryman’s  invention.  Let  the  significant 
fact  then  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rumsey  and  Fulton  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  in  London  shortly  before  the  former’s  death,  wdiich  occurred 
suddenly  in  that  city  on  the  21st  of  December,  1792,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  detailed  in  the  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  R.  C. 
Wakefield,  the  original  of  which  wras  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  which  the  “petition  of  James  Rumsey’s  heirs”  had  been 
referred  in  1839: 

“London,  December  26,  1792. 

“On  the  day  the  last  part  of  this  letter  was  wrote  he  | Rumsey J 
received  a note  from  the  committee  of  mechanics  requesting  his 
attendance  at  the  committee  room  of  the  Society  of  arts  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  to  substantiate  the  utility  of  a model 
which  he  had  sent  there  ten  months  ago  for  the  equalization  of  water 
on  water-wdieels.  He  drank  tea  at  home  about  7 o’clock  that  evening, 
and  was,  as  he  had  beeu  for  months  past,  in  very  great  spirits.  After 
tea  lie  went  to  the  committee  room,  and  in  due  course  delivered  what 
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all  the  members  afterward  expressed  rather  a lecture  on  hydrostatics 
than  an  explanation  of  the  model,  to  the  admiration  and  satisfaction 
of  all  present;  after  which  he  was  busy  in  wording  resolutions  to  be 
entered  in  the  society’s  book,  when  he  was  perceived  to  lift  instinct- 
ively his  right  hand  to  his  temple  and  complain  of  a violent  pain, 
which  were  the  last  articulate  words  he  spoke.  Every  necessary  med- 
ical assistance  was  at  hand — Dr.  Austin,  Dr.  Baker,  Ac.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Adelphi  hotel,  where  he  expired  about  a quarter  past  9 o’clock  the 
next  evening,  remaining  nearly  the  whole  time  sensible,  but  almost 
speechless.  Every  respect  has  been  paid  to  his  remains  by  his  friends, 
several  of  whom  attended  at  his  interment  ad  St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster, where  I had  him  conveyed  on  Monday  evening  last.  I fear 
his 'affairs  will  be  too  intricate  to  make  it  safe  for  any  one  to  admin- 
ister, as  he  has  left  no  will,  at  least  in  England;  powers  of  attorney 
must,  therefore,  be  sent,  or  some  one  come  legally  authorized.  I have 
sealed  up  his  papers,  Ac.,  which  shall  remain  till  I hear  further  from 
his  family.  His  family  may  probably  be  at  a loss  how  to  proceed;  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  write  to  them  on  the  subject,  and 
earnestly  request  persons  to  be  appointed  who  know  the  parties  with 
whom  they  are  to  settle.  Every  exertion  in  my  power  in  the  interim 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  shall  be  made.  It  is  my  duty  to  him,  in 
whom  I had  a friend  so  valuable,  that  our  endeavors  were  equal,  our 
wishes  reciprocal,  and  our  persons  for  years  past  inseparable.  Eor 
him  I lament;  for  the  world  I regret;  but  for  his  family  I mourn. 
Any  commands  you  may  have  in  this  country  that  I can  execute  I hope 
you  will  make  free  to  order. 

“ Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“R.  C.  Wakefield.” 

And  thus  died  James  Rumsey,  almost  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  last  crucial  experiment  with  his  steamboat — an  ex- 
periment no  longer — but  the  last  proof  to  the  world  of  the  correctness 
of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  steam  propulsion  as  applied  to  water-craft, 
for  his  vessel  was  finished  and  ready  for  the  trial,  it  only  needing 
some  outward  finishing.  The  trial  was  made,  however,  with  complete 
success,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  of 
February,  1793,  shows:  “ The  vessel  of  the  late  Mr.  Rumsey  to  sail 

against  wind  and  tide  has  lately  been  tried  and  was  found  to  sail  four 
miles  an  hour.”  - A description  then  follows,  which  is  in.  substance 
the  same  as  that  already  given.  Thus  died  poor  Rumsey,  to  be 
robbed  of  an  honor,  the  right  to  which  is  as  irrefragible  as  any  ever 
made  by  man.  The  proof  is  overwhelming — beyond  the  utmost  shadow 
of  a doubt.  Robert  Fulton,  during  his  intimacy  with  Rumsey,  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  construction  of  a steamboat.  He  knew 
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all  Rumsey’s  methods,  all  the  appliances  that  Rumsey  utilized,  but  as 
soon  as  the  inventor  died,  he  straightway  set  about  constructing  a 
steamboat,  yet  had  so  little  skill,  so  little  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  hydrostatics  that  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  in  elaborating  the  ideas 
of  another  man,  and  then  only  with  the  assistance  of  one  well  known 
as  a man  of  many  attainments  and  an  expert  theoretical  mechanic. 

Some  little  recognition,  however,  coming  late  as  it  did,  has  been 
accorded  to  Rumsey.  In  1839  Congress  awarded  to  “ James  Rumsey, 
Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  James  Rumsey,  deceased,  a 
suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father’s  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  steamboat .” 


Early  Settlement— Harper’s  Mill— Shenandoah  Falls— Magnificent 
Sc enery  — J efferson’s  E ock  — W ashington’s  Po rtr ait  — The  G rand 
Rivers — Mild  Goats— The  Government  Works — Vandalism — Camp 
Hill— Superintendent  Perkins— Destruction  of  the  Works— Burst- 
ing of  a Bubble  — Disappointment  — Church  and  School— Grand 
Dedication — Desecration  of  the  Churches — Sketches  of  Some  of 
Them — Storer  College— Misfortunes  of  the  Ferry— The  Great 
Floods— The  John  Brown  Assassins— Their  Atrocious  Plans  and 
Arms  — Maudlin  Perversion  of  Facts  — Brown’s  Character  and 
Crimes — Yon  Holst’s  Contemptible  Charge — Details  of  the  Mur- 
derers’ Attacks— Their  Slaughter  of  Beckham  and  Others— In- 
furiated Citizens— The  Crushing  of  the  Vipers— Details  of  the 
Affair  — Gens.  R.  E.  Lee  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  — Indictment  and 
Trial— Perfect  Impartiality'— Brown’s  Own  Testimony— It  Gives 
the  Lie  to  a Legal  Slanderer. 


HE  quaint  old  town  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  situated  at  the  junction  of 


the  Shenandoah  River  writh  the  Potomac,  on  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio  Railroad,  where  it  is  tapped  by  the  Valley  branch  of 
that  great  trunk  line  from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  northwest, 
stands  upon  a site  that  was  the  nucleus  of  a town  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  not  far  from  where  the  first  settlers 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  its  peculiar  location  early  led  them  to  build 
in  its  vicinity.  They  had  the  advantage  of  two  streams  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  a dam  for  a mill  was  comparatively  easy.  Robert  Harper 
was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  usefulness  of  the  site,  and  he  accord- 
ingly constructed  a grist-mill,  not  far  from  where  now  stands  the 
pulp-mill,  or  possibly,  somewhat  nearer  the  island.  This  mill  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  first  in  the  Yalley,  and  was  but  little  later  than 
those  erected  at  Shepherdstown  and  on  the  Opequon.  But  the  local- 
ity was  not  known  as  Harper’s  Ferry  in  the  sense  of  a town,  although 
Robert  Harper  had  a ferry  there  before  1760.  It  was  called  the 
Slierando,  or  Gerando  Ferry  (the  word  Shenandoah  not  having  been 
evolved  for  nearly  fifty  years  afterward),  but  more  frequently  Mr. 
Harper’s  ferry.  After  the  settlement  began  to  enlarge,  the  village 
wras  called  Shenandoah  Falls,  and  thus  it  was  termed  when  James 
Rumsey,  the  steamboat  inventor,  had  his  headquarters  there  whilst 
serving  as  secretary  or  superintendent  of  the  Potomac  Improvement 
Company.  The  ferry  being  still  kept  up  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harper,  the  name  stuck  to  the  locality  and  got  to  be  known  entirely 
by  that  title,  the  “ Shenandoah  Falls”  being  dropped  as  it  covered  too 
much  space,  the  falls,  so-called,  extending  for  miles  up  the  river. 
Harper  lived  till  about  a year  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eighty  years 
old  when  he  died.  He  left  no  children,  but  some  of  his  brother’s 
children  inherited  the  property,  and  some  of  their  descendants  are 
still  residing  in  the  quaint  and  unfortunate  town.  A moss-grown  and 
time-worn  grave  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  old  cemetery  on  the 
heights,  as:  the  last  resting  place  of  Robert  Harper. 

There  is,  possibly,  no  spot  on  the  American  continent  where  the 
scenery  is  so  perfectly  charming  and  overwhelming.  No  mountain 
height  in  the  world  gives  so  varied  and  beautiful  a picture,  or  rather 
a series  of  pictures.  From  Alp  and  Andes,  from  Sierra  and  Rocky, 
great  stretches  of  country  may  be  seen;  glaciers  glitter  and  snow-clad 
peaks  pierce  the  clouds;  winding  rivers  crawl  out  amid  the  hills  and 
dales;  and  those  are  pictures  for  the  gods,  but  here,  right  at  your 
feet,  all  these  beauties,  save  the  ice  and  snow,  crowd  in  upon  the 
senses,  from  only  a mile  or  two  away.  One  can  take  in  these  charms 
and  understand  them ; whilst  with  Alpine  scenery  much  is  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  distances  from  which  they  are  seen.  The  gorge 
through  which  bursts  the  combined  waters  of  the  majestic  Potomac — 
“river  of  swans,”  and  the  beautiful  Shenandoah — “dancing  daughter 
of  the  stars,”  seems  so  near,  whilst  standing  on  Boliver  Heights,  Jeifer- 
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son’s  Rock,  or  tlie  Maryland  Heights,  that  one  can  reach  out  and  touch 
them.  A combination  of  mountain  and  stream  exists  in  such  close  prox- 
imity, the  one  rising  abruptly  from  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
clude in  one’s  mind  whether  the  waters  cut  their  way  through  the  hills 
or  whether  the  hills  failed  to  “grow”*  where  the  waters  ran.  To  stand 
upon  the  heights  and  watch  the  glinting  of  the  waters  as  they  dash 
against  the  half-embedded  rocks  of  the  rivers,  and  to  see  the  soaring 
eagle  sail  from  his  eyrie  on  the  Loudoun  crags  and  swoop  down  upon  a 
wild  kidf  on  the  Maryland  Heights,  is  long  to  be  remembered,  and  to 
stand  upon  the  rock  named  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  Jeffer- 
son, who  made  the  remark,  and  drink  all  the  glorious  landscape  in,  is 
indeed,  “worth  a trip  across  the  Atlantic.”  One  may  spend  hours  and 
days  in  viewing  the  thousand  magnificent  scenes  presented  on  all  sides, 
and  still  have  no  occasion  to  leave  a radius  of  a mile  from  the  railroad 
station.  Looking  across  to  the  Maryland  Heights  there  is  an  enormous 
portrait  of  Gen.  Washington,  formed  by  the  different  colored  rocks  that 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  is  very  striking — when  you  see  it. 
The  writer  hereof  has  pointed  it  out  to  numbers  of  persons  from  the 
trains  in  passing  there  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  been 
rewarded  with  many  thanks,  as  they  recognized  it,  and  wondered  at 
this  grand  display  of  nature’s  handiwork,  but  he  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  see  it  himself. 

The  Government  Works. — During  the  second  term  of  Washington, 
Congress  decided  to  establish  an  armory  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms,  and  the  site  chosen,  said  to  have  been  selected  or  recommended 
by  Washington  himself,  was  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  had  all  the 
advantages  of  location,  unlimited  water  power  and  proximity  to 
timber.  ' The  government  obtaining  permission  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  to  locate  the  site  for  its  projected  works 
within  her  boundaries,  125  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and  another 
larger  tract  in  the  vicinity  was  secured.  The  erection  of  shops  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  in  1796  a Mr.  Perkins  was  appointed 
superintendent.  Anticipating  a war  with  France  in  1799,  during  the 

* According  to  an  accepted  theory,  mountains  are  formed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  surface  of  tiie 
f,:u  th,  causing  wrinkles,  as  an  orange  does  when  it  dries,  not  suddenly  by  volcanic  action,  as  formerly 
thought,  but  slowly,  imperceptibly,  through  untold  ages,  .with  the  process  going  on  now  and  always. 

tTlii'S  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  may  occasionally  be  seen.  Shortly  after  the  war  a gentleman  re- 
siding opposite  Harper's  Ferry  kept  a number  of  goats.  Some  of  these  animals  got  into  the  habit  of 
wandering  up  the  steep  cliffs,  and  finally  staid  there  altogether,  and  became  so  wild  that  now  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them.  They  have  increased  in  their  wild  state  till  they  are 
thought  to  number  over  one  hundred.  They  may  be  seen  With  the  naked  eye  any  dear  day  from  the 
platform  at  Harper's  Ferry.  They  live  among  the  cliffs,  almost  entirely  inaccessible. 
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administration  of  President  Adams,  a considerable  force  was  organ- 
ized for  defense,  and  were  sent  to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  drill  and  become 
vised  to  camp  life.  They  took  up  their  quarters,  with  Gen.  Pinckney 
in  command,  on  the  ridge  which  has  since  been  known  as  “ Camp 
Hill,”  and  where  thousands  of  Confederate  and  Federal  soldiers 
during  the  late  Civil  wan  also  camped.  In  this  command  there  was  a 
Capt.  Henry  who  exhibited  about  the  smallest  amount  of  manly 
instinct  it  falls  to  one’s  lot  to  encounter.  Party  rancour  prevailed  at 
this  time  to  a terrible  degree,  and  this  Henry  was  a great  partisan 
against  J efferson  ; so  the  military  vandal  took  some  of  his  company  up 
to  “Jefferson’s  Rock,”  and  hurled  down  the  mountain  side  and  into 
the  river  the  topmost  portion  of  the  rock,  the  portion  upon  which 
Jefferson  had  inscribed  his  name! 

Superintendent  Perkins  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  1810  by  James 
Stubblefield,  who  continued  in  the  position  nearly  twenty  years. 
About  1820  John  H.  Hall,  of  Maine,  invented  a breech-loading  gun, 
and,  the  government  purchasing  the  patent,  Hall  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  their  construction,  and  thus  came  a portion  of  the  works  to 
be  known  as  Hall’s  Rifle  Works. 

In  1829-80  a tragedy  occurred  that  created  great  excitement  for 
awhile.  Col.  Dunn  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  works. 
He  was  a strict  disciplinarian,  a martinet  of  the  extreme  kind,  and 
endeavored  to  treat  the  workmen  under  him  as  common  soldiers,  and 
even  as  drudges.  An  armorer  named  Ebenezer  Cox  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Dunn,  and  a quarrel  ensued,  which  resulted  finally  in 
Cox  killing  Dunn.  He  was  arrested  and  tried,  and  notwithstanding 
many  palliating  circumstances — the  extreme  temper  of  Dunn  and  his 
overbearing  charaeter-^-Cox  was  executed  August  27,  1831.  Gen. 
George  Rust  succeeded  Dunn  in  January,  1830,  and  he  by  Col.  Ed- 
ward Lucas  in  1837.  Maj.  Craig  became  superintendent  in  1841 : 
Maj.  Symington  in  1844;  Col.  Huger  in  1851,  and  Maj.  Bell  in  1854. 
There  had  been  for  many  years  a great  contest  between  those  in  op- 
position to  the  military  rule  at  the  works  and  those  in  favor  of  it,  the 
former  being  largely  in  the  majority,  but  the  latter  had  possession, 
which  was  many  points  in  their  favor.  The  matter  was  carried  to 
Congress,  and  through  the  efforts,  mainly,  of  Hon.  Charles  James 
Faulkner,  the  military  system  was  superseded  by  the  civil,  from  which 
time  till  the  great  disaster  of  the  war,  Harper’s  Ferry  enjoyed  her 
best  era.  Henry  W.  Clowe,  a skilled  mechanic  of  Prince  William 
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County,  Va.,  was  tlie  superintendent  to  inaugurate  the  “ civil  system.” 
Alfred  M.  Barbour  succeeded  Mr.  Clowe  in  1859,  and  lie  was  in  charge 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861.  In  1862  Daniel  Young,  who 
had  been  a master  machinist  at  the  rifle  factory,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  government  property,  and  he  remained  till  it  was  sold, 
in  1869.  At  this  sale  great  expectations  were  indulged  in  by  the  un- 
fortunate citizens  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Capt.  Adams,  who  bought  the 
property  for  a supposed  wealthy  syndicate,  gave  out  the  impression 
that  immense  factories  and  works  of  all  kinds  would  be  located  on  the 
spot,  and  this  caused  many  persons  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  prop- 
erty; but,  alas,  it  was  the  old,  old  story,  told  every  day  on  ’change — 
bulling  the  market  for  better  prices.  The  “ great  factories  ” have 
never  materialized. 

Church  and  School. — Harper’s  Ferry  being  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlements in  the  Valley,  it  was  doubtless  visited  by  ministers  of  all  the 
denominations  which  had  churches  anywhere  in  its  vicinity,  but  no 
church  edifice,  was  erected  till  a comparatively  late  . date.  Shortly 
after  1800  one  or  two  rude  structures  were  built,  which  were  succeeded 
by  better  ones  in  the  course  of  time.  The  following  account  of  a cor- 
ner-stone laying  in  1825  is  copied  from  a newspaper  published  at  the 
time  in  Martinsburg: 

“June  24,  1825. — At  Harper’s  Ferry  the  corner-stone  of  a New 
Church,  School-house  and  Masonic  Hall  was  laid  with  Masonic  cer- 
emonies, Col.  Oth-o  IT.  Williams,  Junior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland,  officiating  on  the  occasion.  He  delivered  to  Lewis 
Wernwag,  the  architect,  a neat  and  appropriate  charge.  In  addition 
to  the  home  fraternity  of  Masons,  Eureka  Lodge  of  Boonsboro,  Md., 
and  Equality  Lodge  of  Martinsburg  were  present.  Brethren  attended 
from  Winchester,  Brucetown,  Shepherds-Town,  Waterford,  Frederick 
and  Hagerstown.  The  religious  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Beverend  Brother  William  Little  of  Hagerstown.  The  Light  In- 
fantry of  Charlestown  paraded,  and  the  Amateur  Band  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  furnished  the  music.  After  the  ceremonies  at  the  corner  stone 
were  concluded,  the  procession  proceeded  to  a beautiful  green  in  front 
of  the  United  States  Arsenals,  where  a neat  and  appropriate  address 
was  delivered  by  Brother  P.  C.  Maccabe.  A dinner  was  prepared  at 
the  Harper’s  Ferry  Hotel  by  Maj.  J.  Stephenson,  and  eleven  regular 
toasts  were  drank,  followed  by  ten  volunteer  toasts.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war,  a number  of  fine  churches 
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reared  their  stately  walls  and  steeples  to  the  heavens  from  the  many 
fine  elevations  of  the  town,  but  the  devastation  of  the  military  vandals, 
who  at  various  times  occupied  this  devoted  spot,  left  but  little  of  them 
standing  when  the  conflict  closed.  Some  of  them  were  used  for  stables, 
some  for  storehouses,  others  devoted  to  any  and  all  purposes,  and  those 
torn  down  piecemeal,  as  some  soldier  needed  the  timber  or  the  building 
materials.  Only  one  of  those  sacred  edifices  was  left  whole.  It  was 
saved  from  desecration  by  the  persistent  personal  efforts  of  Father 
Costello,  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  gentle- 
man defended  his  charge  with  force  of  will  and  persuasion  to  such 
effect  that  he  saved  it  intact. 

The  Catholic  Church,  the  one  just  spoken  of,  was  consecrated  many 
years  ago,  and  some  noted  priests  have  ministered  here,  among  whom 
was  the  present  Bishop  Kain.  The  old  church  stands  in  a most  pict- 
uresque position,  perched  way  up  on  a lofty  point  of  the  heights,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  strangers. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. — The  congregation  of  this  church, 
was  not  regularly  organized  till  about  the  year  1850,  at  which  time  it 
was  admitted  to  the  diocese  of  Richmond.  Its  former  beautiful  build- 
ing was  consecrated  in  1853,  but  was  utterly  ruined  during  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  loss  of  population  of  the  Ferry,  it 
became  entirely  abandoned,  until  1878,  when  the  organization  was 
partially  revived,  and  the  church  made  a mission  under  the  diocese  of 
West  Virginia.  Services  were  occasionally  held  in  rooms  engaged  for 
the  purpose,  but  some  years  since  the  damaged  building  was  remodeled, 
and  it  is  now  used  once  more. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  used  as  a stable  for  the  cavalry  of 
the  Federal  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  at  times  as  a guard-house, 
but  it  has  since  been  renovated  and  refurnished,  and  is  once  again  used 
as  a house  of  worship. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  denomination  had  a very  neat  and  com- 
modious building  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  soldiers  laid  it 
waste,  “made  it  a den  of  thieves,”  as  it  were;  but  since  the  reign  of 
peace  the  surviving  members  and  friends  have  built  another  church  on 
Camp  Hill,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town  it  is. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  also  came  out  of  the  struggle 
minus  a church  building,  but,  as  there  is  and  was  another  of  the  same 
denomination  at  Bolivar,  they  began  worshiping  there  after  the  war. 

The  Lutheran  Church  fared  the  same  as  her  other  Protestant  sis- 
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ters,  the  building  being  used  as  a hospital.  It  was  much  defaced  and 
otherwise  injured,  but  has  been  repaired,  and  is  again  used. 

Stover  College. — This  institution  was  conceived  by  Mr.  John  Storer, 
of  Maine,  who,  in  18G7,  offered  to  donate  §10,000  on  condition  that 
§10,000  additional  should  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose,  to  found  a 
school  in  the  South  for  the  education  of  the  negroes.  Bev.  Dr.  Cheney, 
also  of  Maine,  was  an  active  worker  and  contributor  to  the  same  end. 
The  funds  were  raised  in  time,  and  the  school  organized.  Prof.  Nathan 
Brackett,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  appointed  the  first 
principal.  A charter  was  secured  from  the  State,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  granted  valuable  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  school.  The  college  buildings  are  located  on  Camp  Hill,  and 
are  well-arranged  and  commodious.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
school  was  to  educate  colored  persons  for  teachers  for  their  race  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  numbers  of  colored  ministers  received  here 
the  foundation  of  their  theological  education,  while  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers have  been  sent  to  the  various  Southern  States. 

“ The  Ferry,”  as  it  is  called  for  brevity  by  everybody  in  the  Lower 
Valley,  has,  notwithstanding  the  great  disasters  by  fire,  flood,  raid 
and  war,  seems  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  Many  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  on  the  heights  and  several  down  on  the  lowest 
level,  where  at  any  moment  almost  the  two  rivers  may  burst  in  and 
overwhelm  everything.  Like  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius, 
whose  happy  homes  and  pleasant  vineyards  and  flowery  gardens  may 
be  swept  away  by  the  lava  torrents,  and  all  their  earthly  possessions 
buried  deep  in  the  stupendous  ruin  of  an  eruption  of  the  internal 
fires;  when  all  hope  would  seem  to  vanish  forever,  and  with  naught 
left  them  but  strong  arms  and  willing  hearts;  with  all — all — gone, 
they  go  to  work  and  soon  have  another  vineyard,  another  flower  gar- 
den, another  crag-built  cottage,  and  are  again  happy  till  the  muttering 
of  the  mountain  once  more  warns  them  to  flee!  So  your  genuine 
Harper’s  Ferrian,  when  a flood  occurs,  goes  up  on  the  hills  and  views 
the  waste  of  waters,  or  rows  about  the  streets  in  a boat,  and  when  the 
waters  subside  he  begins  again  just  as  if  a flood  was  a matter  of 
course,  and  only  one  of  the  crosses  he  has  to  bear  for  the  privilege  of 
dwelling  in  the  delightfully  picturesque  old  town. 

Floods  in  the  Potomac,  and  for  that  matter  in  all  other  rivers, 
occur  seemingly  at  stated  periods,  ten  to  twenty  years  apart.  News- 
paper files  to  which  the  writer  has  had  access  during  his  search  for 
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matter  pertaining  to  this  section  show  that  in  1804  there  was  a great 
freshet  in  the  Potomac,  and  in  1815  another  still  more  destructive, 
whilst  in  1825  a tornado  swept  over  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Counties 
with  such  force  as  to  uproot  trees.  This  storm  was  accompanied  by 
heavy  rains  and  a great  rise  in  both  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah 
Rivers.  Again  in  1837  the  rivers  rose  to  a great  height,  and  in  1852 
another  flood  occurred  which  did  much  damage  along  the  Potomac, 
injuring  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal  terribly,  and  completely  sub- 
merging Harper’s.  Ferry,  to  a height  almost  equal  to  that  of  last 
spring  (1889).  In  seven  years  from  the  last-mentioned  disaster,  in 
1859,  a terrific  tornado  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  swept  through  the 
unfortunate  town,  doing  much  damage.  The  fine,  covered  bridge  over 
the  Shenandoah  was  blown  and  wTashed  from  its  piers  and  destroyed. 
The  flood  of  1870  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  any  wray  connected  with  it.  The  loss  of  life  and 
property  along  the  Shenandoah  was  beyond  computation;  the  true 
story  of  that  fearful  disaster  was  too  appalling  to  make  accurate  note 
of.  Only  the  Johnstown  horror  exceeded  it.  The  streets  of  the 
Ferry  and  everything  in  the  low-lying  portion  of  the  town  were  far 
under  water.  But  the  flood  of  the  spring  of  1889  showed  a higher 
water  mark  than  all  previous  records.  The  bridge  across  the  Shen- 
andoah •was  again  washed  away,  and  the  entire  business  streets  and  all 
railroad  tracks  and  small  buildings  were  under  water.  Only  the 
taller  or  two  and  three-story  buildings  remained  with  their  upper 
portions  exposed  above  the  raging  waters.  The  scene,  as  witnessed 
by  the  writer  on  that  fearful  Saturday,  when  the  Potomac  and  the 
Shenandoah  spread  their  torrents  across  the  town  till  they  met  and 
formed  a vast  lake,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  river  was 
filled  with  almost  everything  that  would  float — barrels,  boxes,  coops, 
portions  of  bridges,  barns  and  even  complete  houses.  In  addition  to 
the  destruction  of  property  at  the  Ferry,  the  fine  foot  bridge  at  Shep- 
herdstown  was  carried  away,  and  the  splendid  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  at  Falling  Waters  was  lifted  from  the  piers  and  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  irresistible  flow  of  the  enraged  flood.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  historic  stream  named  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  private 
property  was  lost,  and  some  few  lives  sacrificed. 

To  see  the  natural  facilities  in  the  way  of  water-power  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  unused,  lying  idle  and  going  to  waste,  seems  shameful.  There 
is  not  a section  of  territory  on  earth  where  there  is  such  adaptation  of 
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all  that  the  manufacturer  could  wish,  as  here  at  this  quaint  old  village. 
The  future  will  make  this  spot  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
centers  of  this  country.  Its  day  must  come. 

THE  JOHN  BROWN  ASSASSINS. 

To  dignify  the  atrocious  crime  of  John  Brown  and  his  band  of 
outlaws  as  an  “ insurrection,”  or  to  call  it  by  any  term  less  than  mur- 
der or  assassination,  coupled  with  the  attempt  to  incite  others  to  the 
commission  of  the  same  crimes,  is  a perversion  qf  the  facts.  Or  to 
call  those  engaged  in  it  a company  of  “deluded  and  misled  men” 
is  not  truth.  They  were  simply  red-handed  murderers,  caught  in  the 
act,  and  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  not  a set  of 
uneducated  dupes:  they  were  all  men  of  intelligence  (even  two  of 
their  negro  adherents  were  such)  ; they  coolly  banded  together  from 
sheer  spite  and  envy  of  a people  whom  they  had  been  educated  to 
hate,  and  they  had  nearly  two  years  in  which  to  reflect  upon  what  they 
were  about  to  do.  They  went  about  their  hellish  designs  with  a 
system  that  is  foreign  to  the  fanatic  or  over-zealous  advocate  of  a cause, 
who  usually  rushes  without  preparation  to  the  rescue  or  aid  of  that 
which  he  deems  requires  instant  action.  It  was  not  an  “insurrection,” 
for  those  whom  Brown  expected  to  take  arms  and  help  him  did  not 
appear.  Not  a single  negro,  save  the  three  or  four  he  brought  with 
him,  raised  a finger  against  their  white  masters.  The  great  Civil  war 
that  followed  sharp  in  the  footsteps  of  Brown’s  crime,  and  the  lapse  of 
time  which  softens  many  harsh  deeds,  may  give  rise  to  gentler  terms, 
but  the  fact  will  ever  remain  to  the  impartial  historian  that  John  Brown 
and  his  assassins  committed  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  deeds  of 
horror  ever  perpetrated.  There  are  reasons,  and  there  may  be  great 
justice,  for  him  who  is  oppressed  to  rise  up- and  smite  his  oppressor, 
but  what  palliation  can  be  offered  for  a set  of  men,  living  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  to  invade  the  property  or  soil  of  others,  and  endeavor  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  class,  arms  to  mur- 
der another  class,  to  despoil,  burn,  outrage  and  pillage?  Those  things 
■were  a portion  of  the  plans  of  this  outlaw  and  his  bandits.  They  had 
in  their  possession  when  captured  enough  arms  to  equip  1,500  or 
2,000  men.  They  brought  with  them  and  had  stored  at  their  rendez- 
vous on  the  mountain  over  200  improved  pistols  (six-shooters),  over 
200  Sharp’s  rides,  and  1,000  steel-headed  spears — the  latter  a fear- 
ful instrument  of  death,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes, 
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who  were  supposed  not  to  understand  the  handling  of  fire-arms. 
With  these  500  pistols  and  rifles  in  the  hands  of  those  capable  of 
using  them,  and  the  1,000  spears  in  the  grasp  of  powerful  negroes, 
incited  and  led  on  by  the  wily  and  unprincipled  white  men  at  their 
head,  what  pen  can  describe  the  horrors  of  a march  down  through  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  which  they  (the  conspirators)  acknowledged  was 
a portion  of  their  plan,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  their  ravages.  Unprepared 
as  the  planters  and  peaceful  citizens  would  have  been,  they  would  have 
been  butchered  in  detail  before  sufficient  force  could  have  arrived  for 
their  protection.  To  call  these  premeditated  murderers  “ fanatical  ” 
and  “deluded”  is  to  degrade  our  language.  Even  “martyr”  has 
been  applied  by  those  whose  mistaken  sympathies  have  led  them  to 
forget  the  wilfull  shooting  down  of  Fontaine  Beckham,  Boerly,  Turner, 
Quinn  and  the  inoffensive  negro 'porter,  Heywood  Shepherd,  the  first 
victim  of  these  “liberators.”  Out  upon  such  maudlin,  misplaced  sen- 
timentality! That  gang  of  desperadoes  were  not  new  in  their  business 
in  Virginia:  many  of  them  were  desperadoes  and  cut-throats  before 
they  came  here.  Brown  himself,  for  crimes  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
would  have  been  arrested  and  convicted  of  several  atrocious  murders 
there,  if  indeed,  he  had  escaped  lynching.  The  willful  and  cold- 
blooded murder  of  Doyle  and  his  two  sons  in  Kansas,  when  Mrs. 
Mahala  Doyle  upon  her  knees  pleaded  to  the  heartless  scoundrel 
Brown  for  the  life  of  her  youngest  son,  is  a matter  of  record.  She  it 
was,  this  widowed  wife  and  mother,  who  wrote  to  Brown  at  Charles- 
town, after  his  conviction,  telling  him  that  his  crimes  had  at  last 
found  him  out,  and  that  if  her  only  son  could  reach  there  in  time  that 
he  would  gladly  place  the  hangman’s  rope  around  his  neck. 

Talk  about  this  villain  being  a martyr!  He  made  a business  of 
running  slaves  off  from  their  masters,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  an 
anti-slavery  society  at  so  much  per  head,  and,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  John  E.  Cooke,  one  of  his  men,  shortly  before  the  latter’s 
execution,  he  stole  horses  and  cattle  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  ran  them 
off  to  Iowa  and  Ohio,  and  pocketed  the  money  from  the  sales.  These 
facts  were  well  known  in  Kansas,  where  the  writer  hereof  lived  sev- 
eral years  during  Brown’s  operations  there.  And  as  to  his  character 
being  good  otherwise,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  idea.  He  lived  at 
Franklin  Mills  (now  Kent),  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  and  kept  a boarding  house.  Here  he  was  looked  upon  as  a very 
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unprincipled  man,  as  the  writer  was  informed  by  several  old  gentle- 
men who  knew  Brown  well  while  living  there.  Some  time  after 
Brown’s  attempt  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  a gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  Portage  County,  wrote  a small  pamphlet  of  his  early 
reminiscences,  and  a portion  of  it  spoke  of  John  Brown,  who  had  re- 
sided, as  above  stated,  at  Franklin  Mills.  The  old  gentleman’s 
account  was  anything  but  complimentary,  and  he  mentioned  an  inci- 
dent that  he  vouched  for  as  true,  to  the  effect  that  Brown,  in  revenge 
for  something  his  mother  had  done  that  did  not  please  him,  attempted 
to  blow  her  up  with  powder  at  her  home.  Brown  -was  not  a fanatic, 
as  fanatics  do  not  receive  pay  for  their  services;  nor  was  he  crazy: 
there  was  too  much  preparation,  too  much  forethought ; his  plans  were 
too  well  laid  to  admit  of  that  theory.  He  chose  the  best  strategic 
point  in  the  whole  South  for  his  peculiar  operations;  he  took  up  a po- 
sition on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  two  rivers,  with  a splendid 
bridge  at  his  back  in  case  of  retreat,  over  which  he  could  pass  direct 
to  the  mountains  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  whilst  in  front  of 
him  lay  the  rich  valley  of  Virginia,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  east  and 
west,  down  -which  he  hoped  to  pass  into  Tennessee  and  the  Southwest. 
At  his  hand  at  the  Ferry  were  thousands  of  rifles  and  muskets  and 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Recently  (within  a year  or  two  past),  articles  have  appeared  in 
various  publications  of  this  country,  the  most  of  which  have  tried  to 
leave  the  impression,  if  not  to  make  the  charge  direct,  that  Brown  and 
his  adherents  did  not  obtain  a fair  trial,  and  among  these  writers  are 
some  men  of  national  reputation.  One  in  particular  deserves  atten- 
tion here.  Baron  Von  Holst,  the  talented  German,  who  has  written 
“A  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,”  a work  that  is  at 
once  fair  and  exhaustive,  a splendid  contribution  to  the  legal  historic 
literature  oj:  the  world,  and  which  has  made  him  justly  famous,  has 
seen  fit  to  step  aside  or  down  from  his  -well-earned  pedestal  and  say 
in  substance  “The  trial  of  John  Brown  was  not  impartial.”  Why  a 
gentleman  of  the  undoubted  erudition,  legal  attainments  and  supposed 
impartiality  of  Von  Holst  should  thus  throw,  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  evidence  of  the  case,  the  charge  of  unfairness  into  the  face  of  the 
venerable  Judge  Parker  and  the  jury  which  tried  Brown,  when  the 
latter  at  the  close  of  the  trial  thanked  the  judge  and  jury  for  their 
kindness  and  fairness,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  records  farther  along, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  two  hypotheses  that  the  learned 
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German  permitted  his  prejudices  to  run  away  with  his  reason,  or  that 
lie  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  in  point.  Evidence 
in  support  of  the  entire  impartiality  of  the  trial  at  Charlestown  will 
be  adduced  presently;  in  the  meantime  a sketch  of  the  operations  of 
the  invaders  will  be  given,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  facts,  they  having  been  obtained  from  eye- 
witnesses of  nearly  all  the  scenes. 

John  Brown,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  known  in  Kansas,  “ Ossawat- 
omie  Brown,”  in  consequence  of  a fight  in  which  he  was  engaged  at 
Ossawatomie  in  the  then  Territory  of  Kansas  (the  term  being  a com- 
pound of  a portion  of  the  names  of  the  creeks  Osage  and  Pottowat- 
omie,  after  the  manner  of  Tex-Arkana  and  Pen-Mar),  was  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  not  fleshy,  but  muscularly  and  wirily  built,  and  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  generally  with  a downward  look.  He 
walked  briskly.  His  features  w^ere  sharp,  nose  prominent,  eyes  dark 
gray  and  piercing.  His  hair  had  been  light,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
capture  had  turned  gray,  as  also  was  his  beard,  which  he  wore  full  and 
long,  not  having  shaved  for  several  years.  He  usually  wore  plain 
clothing  and  was  rather  negligent  of  his  attire.  He  was  taciturn  in 
manner,  but  when  he  spoke,  used  good  language  and  to  the  point.  He 
had  a certain  courage,  and  the  fear  of  bodily  harm  to  himself  was 
foreign  to  him.  His  courage  was  rather  stoicism,  innate,  or  wrought 
up  within  him  by  his  ultra  abolition  proclivities,  which  led  him  into 
scenes  where  his  life  might  be  at  stake:  a stoicism  that  never  deserted 
him  for  a moment  during  his  trial,  nor  whilst  upon  the  gallows. 
Genuine  courage  does  not  consist  in  an  indifference  to  death.  The 
bloodiest  of  murderers  who  have  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  killed 
their  victims  have  frequently  stepped  under  the  fatal  noose  with  a 
smile  upon  their  faces.  The  brave  man  never  kills  deliberately  and 
in  cold  blood  those  who  have  offended  him,  as  Brown  slaughtered 
poor  Boyle  and  his  two  sons  in  Kansas.  That  others  did  the  same 
thing  in  those  wild  days  was  no  excuse  for  him. 

In  June,  1859,  a man  past  fifty  years  of  age  alighted  from  the 
Cumberland  Yalley  train  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Washington  House,  where  he  registered  as  John  Smith.  Two 
younger  men  were  with  him,  whom  he  said  were  his  sons.  They  staid 
over  night  and  next  day  disappeared.  These  were  John  Brown  and 
Oliver  and  Watson  Brown,  his  sons.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
vicinity  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  but  they  took  quarters  at  Sandy  Hook,  a 
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mile  or  two  from  that  place,  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad.  Here 
they  remained  several  weeks,  when  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
“Kennedy  farm,”  about  four  and  a half  miles  north  of  the  Ferry  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  They  had  been  joined  at  Sandy  Hook  by 
several  other  men,  and  they  gave  out  the  information  that  they  were 
experts  in  mining  and  geology,  and  that  they  were  going  to  explore 
the  Blue  Bidge  for  minerals  and  metals  which  they  had  every  reason 
to  believe  existed  in  abundance  there.  These  statements  of  course 
made  them  very  popular,  and  welcome  guests  among  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood.  Others  joined  them  at  the  Kennedy  place,  but 
they  kept  out  of  sight,  for  fear  of  having  suspicion  directed  against 
them.  A considerable  number  of  shovels  and  other  tools  for' mining 
were  conspicuously  displayed,  and  these  confirmed  the  people  in  their 
good  opinion  of  the  strangers  who  were  going  to  open  the  bowels  of 
old  Blue  Bidge  and  turn  the  stones  to  gold.  During  all  these  exploit- 
ing days  the  gang  were  silently  preparing  the  mine.  The  arms  and 
ammunition  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Chambersburg  and  from  there  sent 
in  wagons  to  its  destination.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown 
noticed  wagons  with  peculiar  boxes  and  large  bundles  of  long  han- 
dles, but  they  were  told  that  they  were  implements  and  materials  of 
the  geologists  on  the  mountain,  and  although  they  could  not  imagine 
what  any  set  of  men  would  want  wTith  so  many  lioe-liandles,  as  they 
seemed  to  be,  yet  they  thought  it  was  none  of  their  business.  These 
were  the  five-foot  pike,  or  spear,  handles,  to  be  driven  into  the  sock- 
ets of  the  cruel  steel  instruments,  like  big  bowie-knives,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  some  powerful  negro,  the  life  of  the  Southern  man  or 
woman  who  would  resist  them,  was  to  be  stabbed  out  of  them.  But 
“man  proposes  and  God  disposes.” 

The  Aitack. — About  10  o’clock  Sunday  night,  October  16,  1859, 
the  watchman  on  duty  at  the  railroad  bridge  was  ordered  to  consider 
himself  their  prisoner  by  a squad  or  twenty-one  men,  who  were  aimed 
with  pistols  and  short  rifles,  and  who  came  from  the  Maryland  side.  The 
watchman,  William  Williams,  was  very  much  surprised,  and  thought  at 
first  it  was  a joke  of  some  of  the  country  larks,  but  he  was  soon  unde- 
ceived when  they  ordered  him  to  come  along  with  them  and  keep  quiet, 
the  whispered  command  being  accompanied  by  a significant  tap  on  the 
barrel  of  his  rifle  by  the  speaker.  The  party  proceeded  with  their 
prisoner,  leaving  two  of  their  number  at  the  bridge  as  a guard,  to  the 
armory,  where  the  guard  of  that  establishment  was  also  taken  into 
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custody.  Taking  possession  of  tlie  armory  and  leaving  half  of  their 
number  in  charge  of  it,  they  proceeded  to  the  rifle  factory,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  took  the  watchman  there  also  a 
prisoner.  They  left  a portion  of  their  number  at  the  rifle  works,  and 
returned  to  the  armory  with  their  third  prisoner,  and  placed  him  with 
the  other  two.  An  Irishman,  Patrick  Higgins,  a quick-witted  fellow, 
who  lived  at  Sandy  Hook,  about  12  o’clock,  not  aware  of  anything 
unusual  going  on,  proceeded  to  the  bridge  to  relieve  the  watchman 
supposed  to  be  there,  but  who  the  party  had 'carried  off  as  has  been 
stated,  found  himself  collared  at  the  Maryland  end  of  the  bridge  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  two  men  left  there.  One  of  the  men  proceeded 
with  their  charge  toward  the  Virginia  side  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
him  with  the  other  prisoners  at  the  armory,  but  Pat,  just  after  gain- 
ing the  platform  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, dealt  his  captor  such  a stunning  blow  with  his  hardy  Hibernian 
fist  that  he  sent  him  sprawling  at  full  length,  and  before  the  fallen 
guard  recovered,  the  plucky  son  of  Erin  was  out  of  range,  as  a shot 
sent  after  him  had  no  effect.  Hearing  the  noise,  a colored  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  railroad,  named  Hey  wood,  or  Hayward  Shepherd,  im- 
pelled by  curiosity,  went  toward  the  spot  where  the  guard  had  fallen, 
and  on  being  ordered  to  halt,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran,  but  the  poor 
fellow  did  not  go  far,  for  a bullet  from  the  gun  of  the  party  who 
ordered  him  to  halt  laid  him  out  a corpse,  and  their  first  victim  was 
one  of  the  race  they  claimed  to  have  come  to  Virginia  to  liberate. 

The  next  move  of  the  invaders  was  to  secure  hostages  in  the  per- 
sons of  prominent  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  themselves 
against  emergencies  in  case  they  were  captured.  They  dispatched 
parties  out  to  bring  in  Col.  Lewis  W.  Washington,  John  M.  Alstadt 
and  several  others,  which  mission  was  accomplished.  During  the 
night  a train  in  charge  of  Conductor  Phelps,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  was  detained  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  allowed  to 
proceed.  It  may  be  imagined  that  intense  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
town  by  morning.  Everything  was  mystery.  No  one  knew  wdiat  it 
all  meant.  But  self-preservation  being  one  of  the  first  laws  of  our 
nature,  the  citizens  began  arming  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Ad- 
mission, of  course,  could  not  be  gained  to  the  Government  works,  and 
they  seized  what  arms  they  had  in  their  houses.  At  the  hour  for  go- 
ing to  work  the  armorers,  as  they  appeared  at  the  works,  were  seized 
and  confined.  Not  until  after  daylight  did  the  town  thoroughly  wake. 
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They  then  found  the  bridge  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  guards  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  avenues  leading  out  of  the  place.  Somewhat  of  a 
panic  seized  the  people  and  the  number  of  the  “ supposed  insurrection- 
ists ” was  at  once  largely  magnified.  They  thought  all  the  negroes  of 
Virginia  were  up  in  arms. 

The  second  victim  of  the  miscreants  was  Thomas  Boerly,  a re- 
spected citizen,  who  was  shot  while  standing  in  his  own  doorway. 
Then  George  W.  Turner  fell  before  the  invaders’  deadly  rifles,  and  to 
add  still  more  to  their  dastardly  crimes  they  shot  Fontaine  Beckham,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  while  standing  unarmed  in  the  street.  Henry 
Hunter,  nephew  of  Mr.  Beckham,  in  his  testimony  at  the  trial  of 
Brown,  on  being  recalled,  said: 

“ After  Mr.  Beckham  was  shot,  I was  much  exasperated,  and 
started  with  Mr.  Chambers  to  the  room  where  the  second  Thompson 
was  confined,  with  the  purpose  of  shooting  him.  We  found  several 
persons  in  the  room,  and  had  leveled  our  guns  at  him,  when  Mrs. 
Fouke’s  sister*  threw  herself  before  him  and  begged  us  to  leave  him 
to  the  laws.  We  then  caught  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  out  by 
the  throat,  he  saying,  ‘ Though  you  may  take  my  life,  8,000,000  will 
rise  up  to  avenge  me  and  carry  out  my  purpose  of  giving  liberty  to 
the  slaves.’  We  carried  him  out  to  the  bridge,  and  two  of  us,  level- 
ing our  guns  in  this  moment  of  wild  exasperation,  fired,  and  before  he 
fell  a dozen  or  more  balls  were  buried  in  him ; we  then  threw  his  body 
off  the  trestle-work,  and  returned  to  the  bridge  to  bring  out  the  pris- 
oner Stephens,  and  serve  him  in  the  same  way;  we  found  him  suffer- 
ing from  his  wounds,  and  probably  dying ; we  concluded  to  spare  him, 
and  start  for  others,  and  shoot  all  we  could  find.  I had  just  seen  my 
loved  uncle  and  best  friend  I ever  had,  shot  down  by  those  villainous 
Abolitionists,  and  felt  justified  in  shooting  any  that  I could  find;  I felt 
it  my  duty,  and  I have  no  regrets.” 

The  news  of  the  affair  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  soon  all  the  military  companies  within  thirty 
or  forty  miles  were  under  arms  and  ready  for  marching  orders.  From 
the  official  report  of  Col.  Robert  W.  Baylor,  in  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  engaged  in  the  recapture  of  the  Ferry,  to  the  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  report  of  Col.  Gibson  is  taken, 
which  gives  the  status  of  affairs  in  a nutshell: 

* This  occurred  at  Fouke’s  Hotel. 
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u Harper’s  Ferry,  Oct.  18,  1859. 

“ Henry  A.  Wise,  Governor  of  Virginia: 

“Sir: — Your  order  per  telegraph,  dated  Ac.,  received.  * * * 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant  I received  information  at  Charles- 
town that  a band  of  abolitionists  from  the  North  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Arsenal  and  workshops  of  the  government  located  here; 
that  they  had  killed  several  of  our  citizens,  taken  others  and  held 
them  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  had  in  possession  a large  number  of 
slaves,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  inst.  were  forcibly  taken  from 
their  masters. 

“ I immediately  ordered  out  the  ‘Jefferson  Guards’  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Charlestown,  which  order  was  quickly  responded  to.  and  by  10 
o’clock  A.  M.  they  were  armed  and  en  route  for  this  place.  We  left 
Charlestown  with  about  one  hundred  men,  and  on  reaching  Halltown 
(midway  between  Charlestown  and  Harpers’  Ferry),  we  learned  that 
the  insurgents  were  in  large  numbers,  and  we  at  once  dispatched 
orders  to  Col.  L.  F.  Moore,  of  Frederick  county,  and  to  the  ‘Ham- 
trarnck  Guards’  and  ‘ Shepherdstown  Troop  ’ to  reinforce  immediately. 
We  reached  Harper’s  Ferry  about  half  past  eleven  o’clock  a.  ye,,  and 
took  our  position  on  Camp  Hill.  We  immediately  dispatched  the 
‘Jefferson  Guards’,  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Iiowan  and  Lieuten- 
ants H.  R.  Davenport,  E.  H.  Campbell  and  W.  B.  Gallaher,  to  cross 
the  Potomac  river  about  a mile  west  of  the  Ferry,  and  march  down  on 
the  Maryland  side  and  take  possession  of  the  Potomac  bridge;  and 
a company  of  the  citizens  of  Charlestown  and  vicinity,  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  Botts  and  Lieut.  F.  Lackland,  to  cross  the  Winchester  and 
Potomac  railroad  by  way  of  Jefferson’s  Rock  to  take  possession  of  the 
Galt  House,  in  the  rear  of  the  Arsenal,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Armory  yard.  Capt.  John  Avis  and  R.  B.  Washington,  Esq., 
with  a handful  of  men,  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  houses 
commanding  the  yard  of  the  Arsenal.  All  these  orders  were  promptly 
executed. 

“ Between  three  and  four  o’clock  r.  yl,  the  Hamtramck  Guards, 
Shepherdstown  Troop  and  a company  from  Martinsburg,  commanded 
by  Capt.  E.  Alburiis,  arrived  on  the  ground.  The  company  from 
Winchester,  commanded  by  R.  B.  Washington,  arrived  in  the  evening. 

“All  the  insurgents,  save  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded 
through  the  day,  retired  with  their  prisoners  into  the  guard- house  and 
engine  room,  just  inside  of  the  gate  of  the  Armory  yard,  which  was 
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firmly;  locked.  About  three  o’clock,  the  enemy,  with  the  most  prom- 
inent of  their  prisoners,  concentrated  in  the  engine  room,  leaving 
a large  number  of  their  prisoners  fastened  up  in  the  guard-house.  At 
this  point,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from  Skepherds- 
town  and  Martinsburg,  Col.  It.  W.  Baylor  assumed  the  command,  and 
will  furnish  you  with  the  details  of  what  followed. 

“ Jno.  Trios.  Gibson,  Oomd’t  55th  Regt.” 

Col.  Baylor,  continuing  the  report,  states  as  follovvs  the  details: 

“ * * * The  Hamtramck  Guards  and  the  Shepherdstown  Troop, 

dismounted  and  armed  with  muskets,  under  my  command,  proceeded 
down  High  Street  to  the  center  of  the  town,  in  front  of  the  Arsenal. 
During  this  march  the  insurgents,  having  secreted  themselves  in  the 
engine-house  in  the  Armory  yard,  opened  a brisk  fire  on  Captain  Al- 
burtis’  company'.  * * * The  firing  was  heavy,  and  the  insurgents 

could  not  have  retained  their  position  many  minutes,  when  the  door 
of  the  engine-house  was  opened  and  they  presented  a white  flag.  The 
firing  thereupon  ceased,  and  I ordered  the  troops  to  draw  up  in  line 
in  front  of  the  Arsenal.  During  this  engagement  and  the  previous 
skirmishes  we  had  ten  men  wounded,  two,  I fear,  mortally.  The  in- 
surgents had  eleven  killed,  one  mortally  wounded  and  two  taken  pris- 
oners, leaving  only  five  in  the  engine-house,  and  one  of  them  seriously 
wounded.  Thirty  of  our  citizens  were  rescued  from  the  guard -house, 
and  they  still  held  in  the  engine-house  ten  citizens  and  five  slaves.” 

Brown  then  sent  under  the  flag  of  truce  mentioned  a verbal  re- 
quest that  he  be  permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  with  his  remaining 
comrades  and  his  prisoners,  and  after  reaching  a certain  point  on  the 
Maryland  side  he  would  release  his  prisoners  and  then  fight  it  out 
with  the  troops.  This,  of  course,  was  not  agreed  to,  but  he  was  told 
that  if  he  would  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners,  that  he  would  be  left 
with  the  Government  to  deal  with  him  concerning  their  property. 
Col.  Baylor’s  report  again  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  succeeding 
events,  from  which  we  copy: 

“These  terms  were  declined:  Night  by  this  time  had  set  in,  and 

the  weather  being  very  inclement,  I thought  it  best  for  the  safety  of 
our  citizens  whom  they  held  as  prisoners,  to  cease  operations  for  the 
night.  Should  I have  ordered  an  attack  at  that  hour,  and  in  total 
darkness,  our  troops  would  have  been  as  likely  to  have  murdered  our 
own  citizens  as  the  insurgents,  all  being  in  the  same  apartment.  Hav- 
ing concluded  to  postpone  another  attack  till  morning,  guards  were 
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posted  around  the  armory,  etc.  * * * About  12  o’clock  Col. 

Lee*  arrived,  having  under  his  command  eighty-five  marines  from 
Washington.  The  government  troops  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment property,  and  formed  inside  of  the  armory  yard,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  engine-house.  In  this  position  Col.  Lee  thought  it  best 
to  remain  until  morning.  The  night  passed  without  serious  alarm, 
but  not  without  intense  excitement.  It  was  agreed  between  Col.  Lee 
and  myself  that  the  volunteer  forces  should  form  around  on  the  out- 
side of  the  government  property  and  clear  the  streets  of  all  citizens 
and  spectators,  to  prevent  them  firing  random  shots,  to  the  great 
danger  of  our  soldiers,  and  to  remain  in  that  position  whilst  he  would 
attack  the  engine-house  with  his  marines.  As  soon  as  day  dawned, 
the  troops  were  drawn  up,  in  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement, 
after  which  Col.  Lee  demanded  of  the  insurgents  to  surrender  upon 
the  terms  I had  before  proposed  to  them,  which  they  still  declined. 
The  marines  were  then  ordered  to  force  the  doors.  The  attempt  was 
made  with  heavy  sledges,  but  proved  ineffectual.  They  were  then 
ordered  to  attack  the  doors  with  a heavy  ladder,  which  was  lying  a 
short  distance  off.  After  two  powerful  efforts  the  door  was  shattered 
sufficiently  to  obtain  an  entrance.  Immediately  a heavy  volley  was 
fired  in  by  the  marines,  and  an  entrance  effected,  which  soon  termi- 
nated the  conflict.  In  this  engagement  the  marines  had  one  killed*]* 
and  one  slightly  wounded.  The  insurgents  had  two  killed  and  three 
taken  prisoners.  The  firing  ceased,  and  the  imprisoned  citizens  walked 
out  unhurt.” 

The  volunteers  were  then  disbanded,  all  save  the  Jefferson  Guards, 
who  were  retained  in  case  of  any  disturbance  arising.  On  Tuesday, 
information  having  been  received  that  a large  number  of  arms  were 
secreted  in  a house  on  the  mountain,  the  Independent  Grays  of  Balti- 
more were  dispatched  to  search  for  them.  They  returned  in  the  even- 
ing, having  found  200  Sharp’s  rifles,  200  revolvers,  23,000  percussion 
caps,  100,000  pistol  percussion  caps,  ten  kegs  of  gunpowder,  13,000 
ball  cartridges  for  Sharp’s  rifles,  one  major-general’s  sword,  1,500 
pikes,  and  a large  assortment  of  blankets  and  clothing  of  every  de- 
scription. 

On  Wednesday  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  Jefferson  County  and  safely  lodged  in  jail  at  Charlestown. 
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* Afterward  Gen.  It.  E.  Lee,  Confederate  States  Army.— Ed. 
t Luke  Quinn.— Ed. 
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An  eye-witness  of  a portion  of  the  affair  related  the  following  to  a 
reporter  for  a New  York  paper,  which  was  published  the  day  following 
the  occurrence,  October  18,  1859: 

“ The  first  attack  was  made  by  a detachment  of  the  Charlestown 
Guards,  which  crossed  the  Potomac  river  above  Harper’s  Perry  and 
came  down  to  the  bridge  on  the  Maryland  side.  The  party  of  insur- 
gents on  guard  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  were  posted  a little  way  off  by 
the  canal.  Smart  firing  occurred,  and  the  rioters  were  driven  across 
the  bridge.  One  man  was  killed  and  another  arrested.  A man  ran 
out  and  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  the  river;  a dozen  shots  were 
fired  after  him;  he  partially  fell,  but  rose  again,  threw  his  gun  away 
and  drew  his  pistols,  but  both  snapped;  he  drew  his  bowie-knife  and 
cut  his  heavy  accoutrements  off  and  plunged  into  the  river ; one  of  the 
soldiers  was  about  ten  feet  behind,  the  man  turned  round,  threw  up 
his  hands  and  said,  ‘Don’t  shoot!’  The  soldier  fired  and  the  man  fell 
into  the  water  with  his  face  blown  away.  His  coat-skirts  were  cut 
from  his  person  and  in  the  pockets  was  found  a captain’s  commission, 
to  Wm.  H.  Leeman  from  the  Provisional  Government.  The  com- 
mission was  dated  Oct.  15,  1859,  and  signed  by  ‘John  Brown,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Army,’  and  ‘ H.  Kagi,  Secre- 
tary of  War.’  A party  of  five  of  the  insurgents,  armed  with  rifies 
and  posted  in  the  rifle  works,  were  expelled  by  the  Charlestown 
Guards.  They  all  ran  for  the  river,  and  one,  who  was  unable  to  swim, 
was  drowned.  The  other  four  swam  out  to  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  Shenandoah,  but  their  position  drew  upon  them  the  fire  of  200  or 
300  men.  One  was  shot  dead;  the  second,  a negro,  attempted  to  jump 
over  the  dam,  but  fell,  shot,  and  was  not  seen  afterward;  the  third  was 
badly  wounded  and  captured,  and  the  remaining  one  was  taken  unin- 
jured. The  white  insurgent,  wounded  and  captured,  died  in  a few 
moments  afterward  in  the  arms  of  our  informant;  he  was  shot  through 
the  breast  and  stomach.  He  declared  there  were  only  nineteen  whites  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection.  For  nearly  an  hour  a random  firing  was  kept 
up  by  the  troops  against  the  rioters.  Several  were  shot  down  and  many 
managed  to  limp  away  wounded.  During  the  firing  the  women  and 
children  were  very  much  frightened,  but  when  they  learned  that  the 
soldiers  were  their  protectors,  they  did  good  service  in  preparing  re- 
freshments and  attending  to  the  wounded.  Most  of  the  dead  lay  in 
the  streets  where  they  fell  for  some  time  after  being  shot.  One  of 
Brown’s  men  crawled  out  of  a culvert  and  attempted  to  cross  the 
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Potomac,  but  was  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  falling  dead  on  the 
rocks.  Aaron  Stephens,  a large,  powerful  man,  came  out  of  the 
armory  conducting  some  prisoners,  it  was  said,  when  he  was  shot 
twice,  captured  and  taken  to  a tavern.” 

When  the  insurgents  were  brought  out  after  the  storming  of  the 
engine-house,  they  presented  a sad  appearance.  Some  were  wounded 
and  others  dead  or  dying.  They  were  greeted  with  execrations,  and 
only  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  saved  them  from  the  exas- 
perated crowd,  many  of  whom  had  relatives  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
desperate  gang  of  cut-throats.  Nearly  every  man  carried  a gun,  and 
the  cry  of  41  Shoot  them!  Shoot  them!”  rang  on  every  side.  Only 
the  steadiness  of  the  trained  marines,  under  the  command  of  that  great 
soldier,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  an  unknown  colonel  of  the  United 
States  Army,  prevented  the  butchery  of  the  entire  gang  of  outlaws. 
Another  soldier  was  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  acted  as  dispatch  bearer 
from  Col.  Lee  to  the  invaders  in  the  engine-house,  who  afterward 
made  his  mark.  This  was  Lieut.  Stuart,  afterward  the  dashing,  peer- 
less, brilliant  and  light-hearted  Murat  of  the  Civil  war,  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  commander  of  the  Cavalry  forces  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army.  Col.  Lewis  W.  Washington  stated  that  Brown  acted  not  only 
bravely  wdiilst  in  the  engine-house,  but  courteously  to  all  those  con- 
fined with  him  there. 

The  Trial. — The  preliminary  examination  before  the  justice’s 
court,  Braxton  Davenport  presiding,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1859,  and  after  the  examination  of  witnesses  the  prisoners 
John  Brown,  Aaron  C.  Stephens  and  Edwin  Coppie,  white;  and 
Shields  Green  and  John  Copeland,  colored,  were  again  remanded  into 
the  custody  of  Sheriff  Campbell,  to  awrnit  the  convening  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  which  assembled  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Judge 
Richard  Parker  on  the  bench.  The  grand  jury  were  called  and  the 
magistrate’s  court  reported  the  result  of  their  examination.  The 
court  then  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  retire  with  the  witnesses  of  the 
State,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  but  not  finishing  their  investiga- 
tions that  evening  adjourned  till  the  next  morning.  At  12  o’clock, 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1859,  a true  bill  vras  found,  and  an  indict- 
ment drawn  up.  This  document  lias  so  rarely  been  made  public,  pos- 
sibly not  since  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  it,  that  it  is  reproduced 
here,  as  a matter  of  interest  connected  with  one  of  the  most  historical 
trials  that  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter  was 
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the  author  of  it,  assisted  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Charles  B. 
Harding : 

Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia , Jefferson  County , to -wit. — The  Jurors 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  and  for  the  body  of  the  County 
of  Jefferson,  duly  impanneled,  and  attending  upon  the  Circuit  Court 
of  said  county,  upon  their  oaths  do  present  that  John  Brown,  Aaron 
C.  Stephens,  alias  Aaron  D.  Stephens,  and  Edwin  Coppie,  white  men, 
and  Shields  Green  and  John  Copeland,  free  negroes,  together  with 
divers  other  evil-minded  and  traitorous  persons  to  the  Jurors  unknown, 
not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  false  and  malignant  counsel  of  other  evil  and  traitor- 
ous persons  and  the  instigations  of  the  devil,  did,  severally  on  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  days  of  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  on  divers 
other  days  before  and  after  that  time,  within  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  county  of  Jefferson  aforesaid,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court,  with  other  confederates  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
feloniously  and  traitorously  make  rebellion  and  levy  war  against  the 
said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  effect,  carry  out,  and  fulfill 
their  said  wicked  and  treasonable  ends  and  purposes  did,  then  and 
there,  as  a band  of  organized  soldiers,  attack,  seize,  and  hold  a certain 
part  and  place  within  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  aforesaid,  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  then  and  there  did  forcibly  capture,  make  prisoners  of,  and  detain 
divers  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  said  commonwealth,  to  wit:  Lewis 

W.  Washington,  John  M.  Alstadt,  Archibald  M.  Kitzmiller,  Benjamin 
J.  Mills,  John  E.  P.  Dangerfield,  Armstead  Ball,  John  Donolio,  and 
did  then  and  there  slay  and  murder,  by  shooting  with  firearms,  called 
Sharpe’s  rifles,  divers  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  said  Commonwealth, 
to  wit:  Thomas  Boerly,  George  W.  Turner,  Fontaine  Beckham,  to- 

gether with  Luke  Quinn,  a soldier  of  the  United  States,  and  Hayward 
Sheppard,  a free  negro,  and  did  then  and  there,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
wound  divers  other  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  said  commonwealth,  and 
did  then  and  there  feloniously  and  traitorously  establish  and  set  up, 
without  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, a government,  separate  from,  and  hostile  to,  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  said  Commonwealth;  and  did  then  and  there  hold  and 
exercise  divers  offices  under  said  usurped  government,  to  wit:  the 
said  John  Brown  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces;  the 
said  Aaron  C.  Stephens,  alias  Aaron  I).  Stephens,  as  Captain ; the 
said  Edwin  Coppie  as  Lieutenant;  and  the  said  Shields  Green  and 
John  Copeland  as  soldiers;  and  did  then  and  there  require  and  com- 
pel obedience  to  said  officers ; and  did  then  and  there  hold  and  profess, 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  said  usurped  government,  and  under  color 
of  the  usurped  authority  aforesaid,  did  then  and  there  resist  forcibly, 
and  with  warlike  arms,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
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of  Virginia,  and  with  firearms  did  wound  and  maim  divers  other  good 
and  loyal  citizens  of  said  Commonwealth,  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
when  attempting  with  lawful  authority,  to  uphold  and  maintain  said 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  for  the 
purpose,  end,  and  aim  of  overthrowing  and  abolishing  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  said  commonwealth,  and  establishing  in  the  place  thereof, 
another  and  different  government,  and  constitution  and  laws  hostile 
thereto,  did  then  and  there,  feloniously  and  traitorously,  and  in  military 
array,  join  in  open  battle  and  deadly  warfare  with  the  civil  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  lawful  service  of  the  said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  did  then  and  there  shoot  and  discharge  divers  guns  and  pistols, 
charged  with  gunpowder  and  . leaden  bullets,  against  and  upon  divers 
parties  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  embodied  and  acting  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Robert  TVr.  Baylor,  and  of  Colonel  John  Thomas 
Gibson,  and  other  officers  of  the  commonwealth,  with  lawful  authority 
to  quell  and  subdue  the  said  John  Brown,  Aaron  C.  Stephens,  Edwin 
Coppie,  Shields  Green,  and  John  Copeland  and  other  rebels  and  traitors 
assembled,  organized  and  acting  with  them  as  aforesaid,  to  the  evil 
example  of  all  others  in  like  case  offending,  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

The  above  shows  with  what  accuracy  the  indictment  was  drawn, 
and  the  care  exhibited  to  guard  against  all  flaws  that  might  creep  in 
to  prevent  the  full  consummation  of  justice  without  any  resort  to 
irregular  methods.  The  second  count  in  the  indictment  charges  the 
prisoners  with  inciting  slaves  to  insurrection;  the  third  count  charges 
them  with  the  willful  murder  of  all  five  of  the  victims ; Boerly,  Turner 
and  Beckham,  citizens,  and  Luke  Quinn,  the  marine,  and  Hayvard 
Shepherd,  the  negro,  who  were  non-residents;  whilst  the  fourth  count 
charges  them  with  the  murder  of  the  three  citizens  separately. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  into  court,  accompanied  by  a body  of 
armed  men,  whilst  cannon  guarded  the  court-house.  Tliev  came  from 
the  jail  and  entered  the  court-room  without  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  terrible  crimes. 

The  details  of  the  trial  of  Brown,  which  occurred  first,  ending  in 
his  conviction,  and  hanging  on  December  2,  1859,  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  recital  here.  The  other  prisoners  were  tried  subse- 
quently, and  all  of  them  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  gallows.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  a reporter  for  a Northern  newspaper,  who 
published  his  account  at  the  time,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  moment 
'when  the  jury  pronounced  Brown  “Guilty”: 

“Not  the  slightest  sound  was  heard  in  the  vast  crowd,  as  the  verdict 
was  returned  and  read.  Not  the  slightest  evnression  of  elation  or 
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triumph  was  uttered  from  the  hundreds  present,  who, 'a  moment  before, 
outside  the  court,  joined  in  heaping  threats  and  imprecations  on  his 
head;  nor  was  this  strange  silence  interrupted  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  occupied  by  the  forms  of  the  court.  Old  Brown  himself  said 
not  a word,  but,  as  on  a previous  day,  turned  to  adjust  his  pallet,  and 
then  composedly  stretched  himself  upon  it.” 

When  Judge  Parker  pronounced  sentence  on  the  prisoner,  he  re- 
ceived it  with  composure.  And  the  writer  quoted  above  further  says: 
“The  only  demonstration  made  was  by  the  clapping  of  the  hands  of 
one  man  in  the  crowd,  who  is  not  a resident  of  Jefferson  County. 
This  was  promptly  suppressed , and  much  regret  is  expressed  at  its 
occurrence.” 

From  the  splendid  charge  of  Judge  Parker  to  the  grand  jury,  who 
found  the  indictment  against  the  conspirators,  the  following  extract  is 
taken,  which  shows  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  a Virginian  judge  even 
under  the  most  exasperating  of  circumstances. 

* * In  ap  your  presentments  you  shall  present  the  truth, 

the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Do  but  this,  gentlemen, 
and  you  will  have  fulfilled  your  duty.  Go  beyond  this,  and  in  place 
of  that  diligent  inquiry  and  calm  investigation  which  you  have  sworn 
to  make,  act  upon  prejudice  or  from  excitement  or  passion,  and  you 
will  have  done  a rvrong  to  that  law  in  whose  services  you  are  engaged. 
As  I said  before,  those  men  are  now  in  the  hands  of  justice.  They 
are  to  have  a fair  and  impartial  trial.  We  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  to  our  own  characters,  that  such  a trial  shall  be  afforded 
them.” 

In  regard  to  the  fairness  of  the  trial  of  Brown,  if  Baron  Von 
Holst  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of  this  famous 
case,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a blunder,  and  he  would  have  saved 
himself  from  being  guilty  of  charging  with  dishonor  the  venerable 
and  respected  Judge  Parker,  who  for  integrity  and  honor  and  legal 
attainments  has  no  superior  here  or  in  any  other  country.  If  this 
biased  writer  had  sought  out  the  brief  speech  that  John  Brown  made 
after  his  conviction,  he  would  have  found  these  words: 

“ Let  me  say  one  wor d further.  1 feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  I have  received  on  my  trial.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  more  generous  than  I expected .” 

These  words  of  Brown,  without  the  additional  testimony  of  Hon. 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  who  defended  Cooke,  are  sufficient  to  brand  the 
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falsifier  with  deserved  and  lasting  obloquy.  Mr.  Voorliees  was 
employed  by  Gov.  Willard,  of  Indiana,  who  was  a brother-in-law  of 
John  E.  Cooke,  to  defend  that  young  man.  Mr.  Yoorhees,  in  his 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  case  of  Cooke,  said  in  part: 

u * * * I would  not  be  true  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart 

and  judgment  did  I not  bear  voluntary  and  emphatic  witness  to  the 
wisdom  and  patient  kindness  of  his  honor  on  the  bench;  the  manly 
and  generous  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution ; the  scrupulous  truthfulness  of  witnesses  who  have  testified, 
and  the  decorum  and  justness  of  the  juries,  etc.” 

On  the  opposite  page  is  an  approximate  fac  simile  of  the  commis- 
sion found  on  the  body  of  Leeman  after  he  was  killed.  The  original 
is  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  of  Jefferson  County,  who  has  the 
rare  document  framed  and  hung  up  in  his  parlor.  It  is,  doubtless, 
the  only  one  in  existence,  and  is  highly  prized. 

The  names  of  all  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
affair  with  Brown  are  as  follows:  John  Brown,  Oliver  Brown,  Watson 
Brown,  Owen  Biown,  Aaron  C.  Stephens,  Edwin  Coppie,  Barclay 
Coppie,  Albert  Haslett,  John  E.  Cook,  Stewart  Taylor,  William  EL 
Leeman,  William  Thompson,  Dolph  Thompson,  John  IT.  Kagi,  Charles 
P.  Tidd,  Oliver  Anderson,  Jeremiah  Anderson,  Dangerfield  Newly, 
Shields  Green  (called  “Emperor”),  John  Copeland  and  Lewis  Leary. 
The  citizens  confined  in  the  engine-house  were:  Col.  L.  W.  Washing- 
ton, John  Alstadt,  J.  E.  P.  Dangerfield,  A.  M.  Ball,  Benjamin  Mills? 
John  Donohoo,  Terrence  Byrne,  Israel  Bussell  and  Mr.  Schoppe. 

Note. — A very  affecting  little  incident,  born  in  the  brain  of  a versatile  reporter, 
gained  currency  many  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  when  Brown  was  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold  he  stopped,  and  taking  a negro  babe  from  its  mother's  arms,  kissed  it.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  for  any  one  save  his  guard  getting  near  the  convicted 
man,  as  he  was  carried  to  execution,  much  less  a negro,  all  of  whom  made  themselves 
particularly  scarce  about  that  time.  xVn  outsider  could  not  get  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  convicted  felon. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CREATION  OF  CLARKE  AND  SOME  EARLY  MATTERS. 

Some  [Noted  Early  Settlers— Famous  Old  Families— Rich  Lands  and 
Fine  Scenery— Organization  of  the  Courts— First  Officers  and 
Lawyers— Building  of  Court-house— “ Prison  Bounds  ” Established— 
Where  and  What  They  Were— Curious  Old  Law— Anecdotes  of  the 
Custom— “ Swearing  Out”— List  of  Justices— A Blank  From  1861  to 
1864— Military  Rule— Reconstruction— List  of  Clerks  and  Sher- 
iffs—Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke— Gen.  Daniel  Morgan— Additional 
Facts  about  the  Old  Wagoner— Soldiers’  Rest— Morgan’s  Stone 
Pile  Forts— Washington’s  Surveyor’s  Office— G.  W.  Fairfax— The 
Soldier-Parson,  Rev.  Charles  Mynn  Thruston— Sketch  of  the  Old 
Patriot — Old  Alexandria  Road— Braddock’s  March — IIessian  Pris- 
oners—The  English  Officer  and  Mrs.  Asiiby— Lord  Dunmore’s  Ex- 
pedition—The  Old  Chapel— Cunningham’s  Older  Structure— The 
Ancient  Graveyard. 

ALTHOUGH  Clarke  County  was  one  of  the  last  counties  formed 
in  Virginia,  yet  the  territory  comprising  it  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest sections  to  be  settled  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  Not 
only  were  there  a number  of  large  plantations  laid  out  as  far  back  as 
1740,  in  this  region,  and  even  earlier  than  this  date,  but  several  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
State  located  here.  Thomas  Ashby,  the  progenitor  of  that  courtly 
soldier,  Gen.  Turner  Ashby,  came  to  what  is  now  Clarke  before  1743, 
and  Gen.  Daniel  Morgau,  the  “Revolutionary  Thunderbolt”  was 
here  before  1750,  having  removed  when  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  from  (it  is  supposed)  Xew  Jersey  with  his  father,  mother 
and  a sister.  In  this  old  section  also  lived  the  Hamptons,  undoubt- 
edly the  ancestors  of  those  who  have  since  become  famous,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war.  Here  lived  the  sturdy  Huguenot,  Marquis  Calmes,  one 
of  that  grand  old  French  stock,  which  has  given  to  the  world  some  of 
its  best  citizens  and  defenders  of  liberty  in  all  its  phases.  Many  of 
the  descendants  of  the  cavaliers  who  gave  character  and  fame  to  the 
Virginia  of  the  seventeenth  century  emigrated  to  Frederick  County  after 
the  settlement  of  the  old  French  war,  and  their  names  are  here  to-day. 
Some  of  them  after  the  American  Revolution  sought  the  rich  lands  of 
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Kentucky,  and  gave  to  that  State  the  characteristics  tlieir  ancestors  had 
stamped  upon  the  old  Commonwealth.  The  Carters,  the  Pages,  Bur- 
wells,  Peytons,  Randolphs.  Meades,  McCormicks,  Wormleys,  Moores, 
Lewises,  Norrises,  and  a host  of  others  now  almost  forgotten.*  Here 
for  many  years  resided  that  patriotic  soldier-parson,  Rev.  Charles  Mynn 
Thruston,  a colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  here  also,  in  this 
same  Clarke,  His  Lordship  Thomas  of  Fairfax  chose  to  build  him  a 
home,  and  where,  after  a residence  of  thirty-two  years,  he  died.  What 
the  charm  for  Lord  Fairfax  was  for  this  section  is  not  now  known,  but 
it  is  presumed  the  choice  was  influenced  by  association.  When  the 
proprietor  of  the  Northern  Neck  came  to  Frederick  in  1749,  there  wrere 
a number  of  socially  prominent  persons,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  section  where  he  built  Greenway  Court.  True,  it  is,  however, 
that  out  of  a domain  of  over  5,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  on  the 
globe,  the  old  bachelor  lord  selected  for  his  home  some  of  his  most 
unpromising  acres. 

The  county  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  in  the  State.  It  is  seventeen  miles  long  and  fen 
miles  wide.  The  Shenandoah  River  flows  through  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  county  and  the  Opequon  Creek  on  its  western  border.  It  is 
thus  well  watered.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  well  drained, 
and  produces  wheat,  corn,  clover  and  timothy,  whilst  blue  grass  is  in- 
digenous, and  forms  the  same  sod  that  the  famous  Blue  Grass  region 
of  Kentucky  furnishes.  The  land  east  of  the  Shenandoah  is  mostly 
upland  and  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with  valuable  timber.  That 
portion  lying  between  the  two  streams  named,  although  there  are  two 
distinct  geological  formations  within  it,  is  highly  productive.  Where- 
ever  a space  is  cleared  on  the  mountain  side  or  top,  blue  grass  sponta- 
neously springs  up,  which  affords  for  cattle  and  sheep  the  finest  past- 
urage. The  formation  is  limestone,  but  there  is  a belt  of  slate  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  entire  county,  ranging  from  one  and 
a half  miles  to  three  miles  in  width,  being  a portion  of  that  curious 
geological  freak  of  which  mention  has  been  made  previously  in  this 
work.  Yet  this  slate  land  is  made  to  produce  by  proper  manipulation 
as  fine  crops  as  any  other  lands  in  the  county.  Building  stone  of  a 
superior  quality  maybe  obtained  upon  almost  any  farm,  and  the  best 
lime  is  produced  at  will.  The  adjacent  mountains  are  rich  in  various 
minerals,  and  much  iron  ore  has  been  shipped  for  manufacture  to  fur- 


* For  a more  extended  notice  of  the  early  settlers  of  Clarke,  see  Chapter  IV  of  this  work. 
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naces  in  Pennsylvania.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthful,  and 
epidemics  are  almost  unknown.  The  population  is  intelligent  and 
enterprising,  and  the  farms  are  generally  highly  improved. 

Courtly  Court . — With  the  many  natural  advantages  of  Clarke 
County,  containing  all  the  elements  of  independence  requisite  for 
county  autonomy,  not  until  so  late  a date  as  1836  did  its  citizens  move 
for  and  obtain  separate  county  organization.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
first  order  book  of  the  justices  is  to  be  found  the  following  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  court: 

“At  a Court  held  for  the  County  of  Clarke  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1S36,  under  the  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  8th  day  of 
March,  1836,  when  John  E.  Page  was  appointed  Clerk  pro  tempore, 
a commission  was  produced  from  the  Governor  appointing  as  Magis- 
trates of  the  said  County  of  Clarke  the  following  persons,  to  wit: 
George  H.  Norris,  Treadwell  Smith,  David  Meade,  James  Wiggenion, 
Edward  J.  Smith,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  John  W.  Page,  John  Hay, 
Francis  B.  Whiting,  Philip  Smith,  Robert  Page,  Francis  McCormick 
and  Jacob  Isler,  Esquires,  whereupon  the  several  oaths  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  law  were  administered  to  the  said  parties  by  Buslirod  C. 
Washington,  Esq.,  a justice  of  the  peace  commissioned  and  on  service 
for  the  County  of  Jefferson.  Present,  George  H.  Norris  and  the 
above-named  justices. 

“The  court  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a Clerk,  when  John 
Hay,  receiving  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  justices,  was  declared 
duly  elected  Clerk  of  Clarke  County,  and  entered  into  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  with  William  Taylor,  Charles  Butler, 
Province  McCormick,  George  II.  Burwell  and  Joshua  H.  Thomas  as 
his  sureties.  The  oaths  of  office  being  administered  to  Mr.  Hay,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  same,  being  elected  for  the  term  of 
seven  years. 

“George  H.  Norris,  Treadwell  Smith  and  David  Meade  wrere 
recommended  to  the  Governor  as  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  office  of 
Sheriff,  and  shortly  afterward  George  H.  Norris  was  appointed  to  the 
position.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Randolph  was  recommended  as  Coroner. 
John  Ship  was  recommended  for  Escheator  of  tj'ie  county.  John  E. 
Page  was  appointed  Commonwealth’s  Attorney  by  the  Justices.  Dan- 
iel S.  Bonham  was  made  Surveyor  of  the  county  for  seven  years. 
William  R.  Seevers  was  appointed  Crier  of  the  Court.  Samuel  B. 
Red  man  was  appointed  Constable  for  the  county.” 
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At  this  first  court  the  county  was  divided  into  three  districts  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  the  academy  of  Battletown  was. 
selected  as  the  place  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  court  until 
a court-house  should  be  erected,  and  a house  was  ordered  to  be  selected 
for  use  as  a jail. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  practice  their  profes- 
sion— the  law:  Washington  G.  Singleton,  John  E.  Page,  Cary  Selden 
Page,  Bichard  Parker,  Thomas  A.  Moore,  Bichard  E.  Byrd,  Province— 
McCormick,  Lewis  Glover,  Bobert  Y.  Conrad  and'  Bobert  M.  Page. 
At  April  court  following,  Philip  Williams,  Jr.,  Giles  Cooke,  John  A. 
Thompson,  Charles  B.  Harding  and  David  McGuire  were  also  admit- 
ted to  practice,  and  at  May  court  A.  S.  Tidball,  Joseph  T.  Daugherty 
and  James  M.  Mason  were  granted  the  same  privilege. 

The  first  grand  jury  empaneled  were:  Mann  B.  Page,  foreman; 

John  Greenlee,  James  McCormick,  Thomas  Gold,  Jacob  Luke,  James 
Y.  Glass,  Thomas  Jackson,  Jacob  Shirely,  Paul  Pierce,  Isaac  McCor- 
mick, Henry  Mark,  James  P.  Hughes,  Abraham  .Haines,  John  Bur- 
chell,  John  Hewitt  and  Bichard  Bidgway.  They  found  no  present- 
ments, and  were  discharged.  First  license  taken  out  to  keep  an 
ordinary  (tavern)  was  issued  to  Bennett  Bussell,  and  the  next  was  to 
Squire  Treadwell  Smith,  one  of  the  justices,  it  appearing,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  court  entered  at  the  time,  that  “ he  (said  Smith) 
is  a person  of  good  character,  not  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  gaming, 
and  that  he  will  keep  an  orderly  and  useful  house  of  entertainment.” 
The  old  squire  being  thus  highly  endorsed  by  the  court  and  approved 
by  himself  (he  being  one  of  the  court),  he  invited  himself  and  his- 
brothers  of  the  bench,  after  adjournment,  to  his  hostelry,  where  they 
partook  of  the  good  cheer  set  before  them  by  the  generous  host. 
Eighteen  dollars  was  the  fee  for  an  ordinary  license.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  taverns  running  at  this  time,  but  their  licenses  in 
Frederick  County  had  not  as  yet  expired.  Smith’s  tavern  was  a new 
one  then. 

George  S.  Lane’s  lot  was  chosen  as  a suitable  site  for  the  public 
buildings,  and  Treadwell  Smith,  David  Meade,  Edward  J.  Smith,  Na- 
thaniel Burwell  and  John  W.  Page  were  appointed  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  court  house,  jail  and  clerk’s  office,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
court  the  first  day  of  the  month.  Some  time  afterward,  two  plans  were 
submitted,  one  by  David  Meade  and  the  other  by  D.  H.  Allen,  when 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Meade  was  adopted.  At  June  court,  H.  H.  Lee  was 
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made  deputy  clerk  of  the  court,  and  Samuel  Bryarly,  Samuel  Bonham, 
Charles  McCormick,  William  Berry  and  David  Meade  were  appointed 
school  commissioners  of  the  county. 

In  accordance  with  a law  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  was -known  as  “prison  bounds”  in  those  old  days  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  the  justices  of  Clarke  County  ordered  the  lay- 
ing off  of  the  “bounds”  in  the  following  order:  “That  the  prison 

bounds  and  rules  of  this  county  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  from  the 
west  end  of  Treadwell  Smith’s  Hotel  to  the  west  corner  of  the  Brick 
house  which  is  occupied  by  Horace  P.  Smith  as  an  iron  store,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  on  each  side  of  the  street  running  through  Berryville 
as  to  contain  Ten  acres,  and  that  the  Surveyor  of  the  County  be 
directed  to  lay  out  the  bounds  and  report  to  this  Court.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  readers  of  this  work,  as  well  as 
some  older  ones  who  may  not  have  kept  in  mind  the  old  institution  of 
“prison  bounds,”  a few  words  of  explanation  may  be  appropriate  here. 
At  the  time  when,  if  a debtor  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  the  creditor 
could  have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  rules  were 
established  by  which  an  unfortunate  could  continue  at  his  business  and 
nominally  be  a prisoner  as  well.  There  were  three  horns  to  the 
dilemma  of  the  debtor:  one  was  to  pay  the  debt  outright ; another  was 
to  go  to  prison,  either  in  the  jail,  or  at  his  home  if  it  lay  within 
“ prison  bounds,”  and  the  other  was  what  was  termed  “ swearing  out  ” 
— which  meant,  for  him  to  take  an  oath  before  a magistrate  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts.  Some  persons  preferred  going  to 
prison  (if  they  lived  inside  the  bounds)  and  they  could  thereby  evade 
the  payment  of  the  debt  against  them;  but  if  they  chose  this  mode  of 
evasion  they  must  give  bail  (and  sometimes  heavy  bail)  that  they 
would  not  leave  the  prison  bounds;  they  could  go  up  to  the  line  laid 
out  all  around,  like  a caged  animal  in  a menagerie,  but  if  they  made 
one  step  outside  the  limit,  their  bondsmen  had  to  forfeit  the  amount  of 
the  bail.  Occasionally  a bondsman  would  become  suspicious  of  the 
■escape  of  his  man;  so,  he  could  step  up  to  him  at  any  time  and  march 
him  off  to  the  prison  and  hand  him  over  to  the  jailer,  thereby  releas- 
ing himself  of  the  bonds  he  had  entered  into.  Instances  were  not 
wanting  where  men,  comparatively  wealthy,  would  undergo  this  quasi- 
confinement rather  than  pay  a just  debt.  One  noted  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  Winchester  many  years  ago.  A gentleman  in  business 
chose  to  be  confined  within  prison  bounds,  and  remained  so  situ- 
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atecl  for  several  years;  he  could  go  about  over  a large  section  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  as  the  “bounds”  in  one  direction  ran  across  a por- 
tion of  his  property,  he  could  not  step  across  an  alley  to  his  stable, 
and  the  church  wherein  he  would  wish  to  worship  lay  just  outside  his 
“ prisoners’  base.”  An  instance  of  “swearing  out”  has  been  related 
to  the  writer,  by  an  old  gentleman  of  Charlestown.  A tolerably  tough, 
elderly  character,  much  given  to  using  profane  language — in  fact  a. 
notorious  swearer — was  confined  in  the  jail  of  Jefferson  County,  and. 
on  one  particular  occasion  stood  at  the  window  behind  the  bars  and 
“ cussed  ” everybody,  high  and  low.  An  aged  darky  passing  along, 
and  not  understanding  the  process  of  a debtor  making  oath  to  get  rid 
of  his  debts,  asked  the  jailer  if  the  prisoner  was  “ swearing  out.” 

The  prison  bounds  of  Clarke  County  as  spread  upon  the  records 
and  quoted  above  are  not  so  easily  understood  at  this  day,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  writer  traced  the  limits  out.  The  “ brick 
building  ” mentioned  has  long  since  disappeared,  and,  singular  to  say, 
nearly  everybody  has  forgotten  that  there  was  a very  large  “ iron- 
store  ” kept  at  the  county  seat.  One  gentleman,  however,  set  the 
matter  right.  The  Treadwell  Smith  hotel,  of  course,  is  well  known, 
and  the  other  building  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street  of 
Berryville,  about  at  the  foot  of  the  first  rise  east  of  the  Millwood  pike 
or  cross  street.  The  store  room  was  elevated  several  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes  after  Horace  P. 
Smith  discontinued  his  business  in  it.  It  was  taken  down  many  years 
ago,  and  there  is  not  a trace  of  it  left.  The  bounds  extended  between 
the  two  buildings  named  and  as  far  back  of  the  street  on  both  sides 
as  to  comprise  an  area  of  ten  acres. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  justices  from  the  first  commission  of  the 
peace  issued  by  the  governor  in  1S36: 

1830. — George  H.  Norris,  Treadwell  Smith,  David  Meade,  James 
Wiggenton,  Edward  J.  Smith,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  John  W.  Page,  John 
Hay,  Francis  B.  Whiting,  Philip  Smith,  Robert  Page,  Francis  McCor- 
mick, Jacob  Isler,  Josiah  W.  Ware,  William  Taylor,  James  M.  Hite, 
William  Berry,  Thomas  F.  Nelson,  David  H.  Allen,  Joshua  H. 
Thomas. 

1839. — Mann  R.  Page,  Lorenzo  Lewis, . George  Kerfoot,  Reuben 
Jordan,  James  Green. 

1850.— Edward  W.  Massey,  Benjamin  Morgan,  Thomas  McCor- 
mick, Philip  N.  Meade. 
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The  process  of  appointment  of  the  justices  by  the  State  authority 
being  changed  by  the  new  constitution,  an  election  occurred  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen  whose  terms  of  office 
began  January  1,  1852: 

Presiding  justice,  Benjamin  Morgan;  John  Dow,  Bichard  Iv. 
Meade,  A.  M.  Earle,  Seth  Mason,  William  Strother,  Hugh  M.  Nelson, 
N.  B.  Baltlirope,  John  W.  Sowers,  William  G.  Hardesty,  Josiah  J. 
Janney,  Stephen  J.  Gant,  Archibald  Bowen,  William  A.  Castleman, 
Brands  McCormick,  Josiah  W.  Ware. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  succeeding  elections: 

1856. — Presiding  justice,  Francis  McCormick;'  Alex.  M.  Earle, 
Beverly  Randolph,  Bichard  K.  Meade,  John  Page,  Josiah  J.  Janney, 
Bennett  Bussell,  Ammi  Shaddai  Moore,  William  G.  Hardesty,  Will- 
iam A.  Castleman,  Eli  Littleton,  Benjamin  Morgan,  William  N.  Nel- 
son, Nathaniel  Burwell,  James  W.  Conrad,  John  Morgan. 

1860. — Presiding  justice,  William  G.  Hardesty;  Beverly  Ban- 
dolph,  Alex  M.  Earle,  Bichard  K.  Meade,  John  Page,  Ammi  Shaddai 
Moore,  John  J.  Biely,  George  C.  Blakemore,  Francis  McCormick,' 
Benjamin  Morgan,  William  A.  Castleman,  Lewis  F.  Glass,  William 
•Strother,  John  Morgan,  Thomas  L.  Humphrey. 

A blank  in  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Clarke  occurs  from 
about  1861  till  the  close  of  hostilities,  everybody  being  too  intent 
upon  weightier  work  than  holding  sessions  of  county  courts.  The 
great  trial  of  North  vs.  South  was  before  the  tribunal  of  arms,  and 
when  the  god  of  battles  gave  his  decision,  the  gallant,  though  crushed 
and  humbled  Southland  stood  (for  she  did  not  grovel  in  the  dust)  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Here  is  a portion  of  the  process  by  which 
Clarke  has  again  come  to  rule  herself: 

July  Term,  1865,  Clarke  County. 

Whereas  the  convention  held  in  Alexandria,  in  1864,  passed  as  a 
portion  of  their  business,  an  ordinance  making  vacant  all  the  offices 
of  Virginia,  and  an  election  was  held  under  the  superintendence  of 
Charles  Boxwell,  John  W.  Beemer  and  John  Bromley,  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  election  in  Clarke  county.  Said  election  was  held 
on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1865,  and  the  following  justices  were  elected: 

District  No.  1. — William  W.  Meade,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Jacob  B. 
Vorous,  James  H.  Bitzer. 

District  No.  2. — David  Wade,  Bober t B.  Wood,  John  Bromley. 
Martin  Gaunt. 
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District  No.  3. — William  D.  McGuire,  Matthew  Pulliam,  Aaron 
Duble,  William  D.  Smith. 

District  No.  4. — Nathaniel  Burwell,  Thomas  L.  Humphrey,  John 
Morgan,  Jackson  Wheeler. 

Wheeler  declined  to  serve,  and  E.  E.  Haines  being  appointed,  also 
resigned,  when  J.  M.  Gibson  was  elected  to  fill  the  position.  Will- 
iam D.  McGuire  was  elected  by  the  board  presiding  justice.  The 
court-house  being  much  injured,  it  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  repair, 
and  W.  D.  McGuire,  Martin  Gaunt  and  Matthew  Pulliam  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  see  that  it  was  done  properly.  Samuel  J.  C. 
Moore  and  Edwin  B.  Mantor  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  which 
was  granted. 

The,  justices  last  named  served  till  the  military  came  into  power,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following,  copied  verbatim  from  the  records: 

“At  a session  of  the  county  court  of  Clarke  county,  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Berryville  Monday,  April  12,  1869,  under  the  authority 
of  the  2d  Paragraph  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  dated  March  29, 
1869,  Headquarters  First  Military  District. 

“Present:  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  and  John  Bromley,  Esq.,  the  only 
two  justices  heretofore  elected  and  commissioned,,  who  have  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
dated  July  2d,  1862,  and  present  also  Jarvis  Jennings,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  military  commander  of  District  No.  1,  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  1st  District  of  this  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  removal  of  Joseph  T.  Mitchell  from  office  in  accordance 
with  general  orders  No.  24,  dated  March  15,  1869,  and  Samuel  L. 
Pidgeon,  Esq.,  who  has  been  appointed  as  aforesaid  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  removal  of  Daniel  Wade  from  office,  the  said  Jarvis 
Jennings  and  Samuel  L.  Pidgeon  being  the  only  two  justices  appointed 
as  aforesaid  for  this  county  who  have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  dated  July  2,  1862,  the 
court  consisting  of  John  Morgan,  John  Bromley,  Jarvis  Jennings  and 
Samuel  L.  Pidgeon,  gentlemen,  justices.” 

The  court  was  opened  by  the  clerk  acting  in  the  place  of  the 
sheriff,  making  proclamation  in  the  usual  form,  there  being  nobody  in 
the  county  qualified  to  take  the  oath  as  sheriff.  The  four  justices  then 
proceeded  to  elect  one  of  their  number  presiding  justice,  when  Jarvis 
Jennings  was  chosen. 

J.  Hayes  Shields,  C.  B.,  who  had  been  appointed  commonwealth’s 
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attorney  by  the  military  commander  of  District  No.  1,  stepped  up  and 
took  the  oath.  John  Wright  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  reve- 
nue in  place  of  James  W.  Johnston,  removed,  and  John  W.  Beemer 
was  honored  with  the  sheriffalty,  vice  Washington  Deamont,  removed 
by  the  same  high  authority. 

The  second  clerk  of  the  courts,  D.  H.  McGuire,  who  succeeded 
John  Hay  in  1852,  remained  in  office  until  1865,  when  Lewis  F.  Glass 
was  elected,  and  retained  the  place  till  1S69,  at  which  time  George 
Glass  was  appointed  under  the  reconstruction  or  military  government, 
serving  till  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  White,  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  as  judge  of  Clarke 
County  Court;  S.  J.  C.  Moore  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  com- 
monwealth’s attorney  and  Robert  P.  Morgan  sheriff.  In  November, 
1870,  George  Glass  was  elected  for  a four  years’  term  as  clerk,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  present  incumbent,  John  M.  Gibson,  was 
elected.  Judge  White  resigned  his  position  after  serving  some  time, 
and  Judge  J.  II.  Sherrard,  of  Frederick  County,  was  assigned,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1871,  to  serve  in  his  stead.  In  January,  1872,  Hon. 
John  E.  Page,  having  been  elected  by  the  Legislature  judge  of  the 
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county  court,  presided  till  1880,  when  Judge  Ik  A.  Finnell  was 
elected.  In  1886  Hon.  Giles  Cooke,  Jr.,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
elected. 

Circuit  Court. — On  July  30,  1836,  Judge  Piichard  E.  Parker  con- 
vened a special  term  of  the  circuit  superior  court  of  law  and  chancery 
for  the  county  of  Clarke.  Hugh  Holmes  Lee  was  appointed  clerk, 
and  John  Hay  deputy  clerk  of  the  court.  The  judges  have,  of  course, 
been  the  same  as  those  in  Frederick  County,  and  a repetition  is 
needless. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  clerks  of  the  two  Clarke  County  courts, 
which  positions,  it  will  be  seen,  were  merged  into  one  individual  in 
1852;  also  a list  of  the  sheriffs  to  the  present  time: 

County  Court. — John  Hay,  from  1836  to  1852;  David  H.  McGuire, 
1852  to  1865;  Lewis  F.  Glass,  1865  to  1869;  George  Glass,  1869  to 
1875;  John  M.  Gibson,  1875 — still  in  office  (1S90). 

•Circuit  Court. — Hugh  Holmes  Lee,  1836  to  1852;  David  H.  Mc- 
Guire, 1852  to  1865;  Lewis  F.  Glass,  1865  to  1869;  George  Glass, 
1869  to  1875;  John  M.  Gibson,  1S75 — still  in  office  (1890). 

Sheriffs. — George  H.  Norris,  appointed  1836;  Treadwell  Smith, 
1837-38;  James  Wiggenton,  1839-40;  Edward  J.  Smith,  1841-42; 
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Jolm  W.  Page,  1843-44;  Philip  Smith,  1845-47;  Francis  McCormick, 
1847-48  ; Jacob  Isler,  1849-51;  Josiah  AY.  Ware,  1852 ; Ebeu  T. 
Hancock,  1852;  Joseph  F.  Ryan,  1857;  Washington  Ferguson,  1865; 
Washington  Deamont,  1867;  John  AA7.  Beemer,  appointed  by  the  mili- 
tary, 1869;  Robert  P.  Morgan,  appointed  by  court,  1870;  John  T. 
Crow,  1873  to  1887;  George  AY.  Levi,  1887 — still  in  office  (1890). 

Clarke  County  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
the  gallant  and  intrepid  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  sometimes  termed 
“the  Hannibal  of  the  AVest,”  and  a short  sketch  of  the  most  important 
portion  of  his  career  may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  Virginia,  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  two  Virginias,  the  now  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  This  western  territory,  January  2,  1781,  Virginia  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  i.  e.,  gave  outright  this  empire  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, with  the  desire  of  accelerating  the  ratification  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  of  the  proposed  union  of  all  the  former  colonies.  To 
protect  this  portion  of  her  domain  the  Old  Commonwealth  had  upon 
her  western  border  one  of  her  sons  in  the  person  of  General  Clarke, 
who  not  only  saved  her  back  settlements  from  Indian  fury,  but  planted 
her  standard  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  governor  of  the  Canadian  settle- 
ments in  the  Illinois  country,  by  every  possible  method,  instigated  the 
Indians  to  annoy  the  frontier.  Virginia  placed  a force  of  about  250 
men  under  Clarke,  who,  descending  the  Ohio  River,  hid  their  boats  and 
marched  northerly,  wuth  their  provisions  on  their  backs.  These  being 
consumed,  they  subsisted  for  twro  days  on  roots,  and  in  a state  of 
famine  appeared  before  Kaskaskia,  unseen  and  unheard.  At  midnight 
they  surprised  and  took  the  town  and  fort,  which  had  resisted  a much 
larger  force;  then,  seizing  the  golden  moment,  sent  a detachment 
which,  with  equal  success,  surprised  three  other  towns.  Roclieblave, 
the  obnoxious  governor,  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  on  his  person  were 
found  written  instructions  from  Quebec  to  excite  the  Indians  to  hos- 
tilities,  and  to  reward  them  for  scalps  of  the  Americans.  The  settlers 
of  the  Illinois  country  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Virginia,  and  it 
was  erected  into  a county  to  be  called  Illinois.  Few  men  but  Clarke 
could  have  preserved  this  valuable  acquisition.  The  English  governor 
of  Detroit,  Hamilton,  a bold,  tyrannical  and  determined  man,  resolved, 
with  an  overwhelming  force  of  British  and  Indians,  to  penetrate  up 
the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt,  sweep  all  the  principal  settlements  away,  and 
besiege  Kaskaskia  itself.  Gen.  Clarke  despaired  of  keeping  posses- 
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sion  of  the  country,  but  resolved  to  do  so  or  die  in  its  defense,  and,  § 
when  a brave  man  thus  determines,  Providence  seems  to  come  to  his  I 

m 

aid,  for  whilst  strengthening  his  fortifications  he  obtained  information  J 

that  Hamilton  had  sent  his  Indians  against  the  frontier,  considering  J 

himself  secure.  This  information,  to  the  genius  of  Clarke,  was  seized  j 

upon  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  for  his  fertile  brain  recognized  J 

not  only  safety,  but  new  glory.  To  resolve  to  attack  Hamilton  before  1 

he  could  collect  his  Indian  allies  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  With  a f 

band  of  150  hardy  and  gallant  comrades,  he  marched  across  the  coun-  % 
v & ...  j 

try  in  February,  1779.  After  many  difficulties  in  the  swampy  lands  \ 

of  the  Wabash,  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  fort  without  being  | 
suspected  of  any  such  movement,  and  after  a siege  of  eighteen  hours  I 
the  fort  surrendered,  without  the  loss  of  a man  to  the  besiegers.  The  ? 
governor  was  sent  prisoner  to  Williamsburg,  and  considerable  stores  | 
fell  into  their  hands.  Clarke  also  intercepted  a convoy  from  Canada,  J 
on  the  way  to  Hamilton’s  post,  when  the  mail  was  captured,  forty  addi-  j 
tional  prisoners,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  §45,000;  and  still  further,  3 
to  add  to  the  laurels  of  the  dauntless  Clarke,  an  express  arrived  from  j 
Virginia  with  the  thanks  to  her  conquering  son  of  the  General  Assern-  I 
bly.  As  an  instance  of  Gen.  Clarke’s  utter  fearlessness  and  cool-  | 
ness  under  circumstances  that  were  calculated  to  unnerve  the  best  of  | 
men,  an  anecdote  is  related  in  an  old  publication  entitled  “Notes  of  an  | 
Old  Officer”:  At  the  treaty  of  Fort  Washington,  where  Clarke  had  j 
but  seventy  men,  300  Shawnees  appeared  in  tlie  council  chamber.  | 
Their  chief  made  a boisterous  speech,  and  then  placed  on  the  table  a j 
belt  of  white  and  black  wampum,  to  intimate  they  were  ready  for  j 
either  peace  or  war,  while  his  300  savages  applauded  him  by  a terrific  j 
yell.  At  the  table  sat  Clarke  with  only  two  or  three  other  persons.  | 
Clarke,  who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  with  apparent  unconcern,  with  ] 
his  rattan  coolly  pushed  the  wampum  on  to  the  floor.  Then  rising  as  j 
the  savages  muttered  their  indignation,  he  trampled  on  the  belt,  and 
with  a look  of  stern  defiance  and  a voice  of  thunder  that  made  the 
stoutest  heart  quail,  bade  them  instantly  to  quit  the  hall.  They  in- 
voluntarily left,  and  the  next  day  sued  for  peace.  Gen.  Clarke  died 
in  Kentucky  in  1817.  He  had  a brother,  Gen.  William  Clark#,  who 
was  scarcely  less  disting aislied. 

Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  as  is  well  known,  was  a resident  of  Clarke 
County  (or  rather  that  portion  of  Frederick  now  known  as  Clarke). 

He  came  there  with  his  father,  mother  and  a sister,  as  stated  elsewhere 
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in  this  work,  when  he  was,  probably,  about  ten  years  of  age,  for  there 
is  is  an  old  gentleman  now  living  in  Winchester,  ninety  years  of  age, 
whose  grandmother  knew  young  Morgan  before  1750,  and  he  was  then 
not  fifteen  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1735.  Morgan’s  parents 
first  lived  on  a small  farm  in  what  is  now  the  northern  edge  of  Warren 
County,  but  when  he  grew  up  and  had  sown  his  wild  oats  in  a large 
degree,  he  purchased  from  a Mr.  Morton  the  place  known  as  “ Soldier’s 
Rest,”  near  Berryville.  But  just  how  this  place  got  its  name,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Morgan*  had  any  military 
experience  until  he  was  appointed  captain  of  militia  in  1771  by  Col. 
Samuel  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  the  records  of  Frederick  County 
show  that  he  was  here,  by  his  figuring  in  numerous  lawsuits,  covering 
a period  of  over  fifteen  years  from  1756.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  name  “Soldier’s  Rest,”  was  given  to  Morgan’s  residence  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Revolution  and  before  he  built  “Saratoga,” 
in  1781,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  arose  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  farm  of  Morgan  would  naturally  make  famous  any  local- 
ity where  he  had  resided.  Whilst  he  lived  at  this  place,  for  several 
years  before  1775,  tradition  states  that  he  contributed  largely  in  con- 
ferring on  the  little  village  near  by  him  the  soubriquet  of  Battle  Town. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Daniel  Morgan  was  very  much  given  to  brawls 
and  hilarity  of  all  degrees,  for  the  court  records  of  Frederick  county, 
as  stated  in  another  chapter  of  this  work,  show  him  as  defendant  in 
numerous  cases  of  assault  and  battery.  It  is  said  that  Daniel  fre- 
quently came  into  the  village  in  the  evening  for  a night’s  sport,  and 
that  he  always  placed  at  convenient  distances  from  his  home  to  the 
tavern  he  frequented  in  the  town,  piles  of  stones,  so  that,  in  case  of  a 
retreat  he  would  have  ammunition  with  which  to  check  the  enemy  if 
he  became  too  numerous,  the  old  strategist  well  knowing  that  he  was 
bound  to  get  into  a fracas  whenever  he  went  to  the  village.  About  200 
yards  from  what  is  left  of  “Soldier’s  Rest”  Washington  and  his  com- 
panion, George  W.  Fairfax,  both  being  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
are  said  to  have  had  a small  building  which  they  used  as  an  office  and 
place  of  lodging  whilst  surveying  in  this  region.  The  tradition  may 
be  correct,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  necessity  for  the  use  of  such  an 
office  when  their  patron  and  employer,  and  relative  of  one  of  them,  at 
least,  lived  at  his  fine  residence  not  far  away.  Lord  Fairfax,  at  “Green- 
way Court,”  would  have  had  ample  means  of  accommodating  the  young 
men,  for  he  was  extremely  fond  of  young  George  Washington  and  his 
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own  kinsman,  George  William  Fairfax,  son  of  his  qousin,  William 
Fairfax,  of  Belvoir.  At  any  rate,  Daniel  Morgan  had  no  connection 
with  the  traditional  “Washington’s  hut,”  for  the  afterward  great 
Revolutionary  Thunderbolt  was  only  a boy  himself  in  1743-49,  and 
was  far  from  owning  any  property  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  afterward. 
The  fact  is  certain,  however,  that  Daniel  Morgan  lived  at  the  place 
indicated,  and  was  very  hospitable,  if  he  was  a man  of  unpolished 
manners.  The  dwelling  was  built  at  a time  when  neighbors  lived 
long  distances  apart,  and  generally  remained  several  days  with  each 
other  when  they  visited.  In  those  days  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  or  more  ago  hospitality  was  a foremost  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  pioneer,  and  each  tried  to  outdo  the  other  as  host,  though  always 
in  a spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  Daniel  Morgan,  large-hearted  as  he 
was  large-limbed,  rough  and  rugged  by  nature  and  his  early  surround- 
ings, was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  rooms  of  his  old  mansion 
attest,  for  they  even  now  have  the  appearance  of  old  entertainers.  The 
main  building  on  the  lower  floor  consists  of  two  large  rooms,  divided 
by  a wide  hall  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a narrower  one,  which  leads 
into  an  immense  apartment  with  many  windows,  several  doors  and  a 
huge,  old-fashioned  fire-place.  This  was  the  dining  room  in  which 
many  a hilarious  company  partook  of  the  festivities  of  the  old  soldier's 
bounty.  The  dinners  were  generally  succeeded  by  a night  of  dancing, 
or  some  other  equally  inspiring  amusement,  attended  by  the  darky 
fiddlers  that  were  always  to  be  found  on  the  plantations  at  any  time 
“befo’  de  wall.”  The  hall,  parlor  and  dining-room  are  wainscoted  to 
the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and,  except  for  sundry  coats  of 
paint,  are  just  as  they  were  a century  ago.  There  is  a mantel  piece 
that  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England,  a little  unique,  it  is 
true,  but  nothing  extraordinary.  At  the  time  of  its  being  placed  it 
was  considered  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  and  the  neighbors  gath- 
ered in  to  see  it.  It  is  of  pine  wood  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  view  from  the  front  porch  is  very  fine,  as  it  commands  a stretch 
of  country  that  is  exceptionally  noted  for  its  scenery.  About  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  is  a magnificent  willow  tree,  that  has 
withstood  the  storms  of,  possibly,  over  two  centuries,  and  under  its 
branches  the  old  hero  of  Cowpens  has  reclined  on  many  a summer  after- 
noon. The  Blue  Ridge  in  the  distance  lends  a charm  to  this  old  home- 
stead and  seems  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  it.  Following  is  an  old 
account  of  the  famous  hut  spoken  of  above: 
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“ It  is  about  12  feet  square,  and  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  in 
the  upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower  story.  The  lower  apartment  was 
then,  and  is  now  (1849),  used  as  a milk-room.  A beautiful  spring 
gushes  up  from  the  rocks  by  the  house  and  flows  in  a clear,  crystal 
stream  under  the  building,  answering  admirably  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied,  in  cooling  this  apartment.  Many  years  since  both  the 
spring  and  the  building  were  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  summer’s 
sun  by  a dense  copse  of  trees.  The  upper  or  attic  room,  which  is  about 
12  feet  square,  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  a place  of  deposit  for 
his  surveying  instruments,  and  as  a lodging — how  long,  though,  is 
not  known.  The  room  was  lathed  and  plastered.  A window  was  at 
one  end,  and  a door — up  to  which  led  a rough  flight  of  steps — at  the 
other.” 

Another  famous  character  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Charles  Mynn 
Thruston,  the  “ warrior-parson  of  Gloucester,”  as  he  has  been  admir- 
ingly called,  resided  for  many  years  in  Clarke  County.  He  was  born 
in  Gloucester  County  in  178S,  was  a descendant  of  the  old  English 
cavaliers,  his  ancestors  being  among  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia. 
Mi.  Thruston  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  a lieutenant  of  provincials,  under  Wash- 
ington, in  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
He  afterward  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  chosen  rector  of  a 
parish  in  his  native  county.  In  1769  he  removed  to  Frederick  County 
and  settled  on  a plantation  which  he  called  Mount  Zion,  a beautiful 
seat  not  far  from  the  Shenandoah  River.  He  continued  in  the  minis- 
try, preaching  at  the  “Old  Chapel”  and  at  Winchester,  and  at  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  now  one  of  the 
landmarks  near  Charlestown.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in 
1775,  he  abandoned  his.  gown  for  the  sword.  He  had  been  among 
the  most  prominent  in  repelling  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Stamp 
Act  in  Virginia,  and  he  now  embarked  in  the  common  cause  with  an 
unconquerable  zeal.  He  exerted  himself  to  procure  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  addressed  the  people  at  public  gatherings  by  the  most 
spirit-stirring  and  eloquent  harangues.  Not  content  with  this,  Parson 
Thruston  raised  a volunteer  company,  composed  of  the  elite  of  the 
young  men  of  the  county,  and  he  being  chosen  captain,  they  marched 
to  join  Washington  in  New  Jersey.  He  made  a bold  and  vigorous  at- 
tack on  a strong  Hessian  outpost  near  Amboy,  and  in  the  action  his 
arm  was  shattered  by  a musket-ball,  he  being  carried,  fainting  with 
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loss  of  blood,  from* the  field.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  did  not  resume  his  connec- 
tion with  the  church  as  pastor,  but  was  always  a devout  attendant 
upon  the  service.  He  held  various  public  positions,  having  been  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  bench  of  justices  for  Frederick  County,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his  many 
virtues,  and  even  that  erratic  soldier,  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  who  numbered 
but  few  men  as  his  friends,  remembers  the  parson-soldier  in  his  will, 
and  makes  him  one  of  his  two  administrators.  An  item  in  Lee’s  will 
reads:  “ I give  and  bequeath  to  Charles  Minn  Thruston  fifty  guineas 
in  consideration  of  his  good  qualities  and  his  friendship,  and  to  Buck- 
ner Thruston,  his  son.  I leave  all  my  books,  as  I know  he  will  make  a 
good  use  of  them.”  In  1809  he  removed  to  the  far  South,  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  where  the  old  Virginian  fighting- 
parson  was  buried.  The  late  venerable  Judge  Thruston,  of  Washing- 
ton was  a son  of  the  Revolutionary  hero. 

Settlements  were  made  in  Clarke  at  a very  early  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  through  that  portion  of  the  original  Frederick  County 
ran  the  highway  known  as  the  “Great  Road  to  Belhaven  ” (Alexan- 
dria). Along  this  road  leading  to  Winchester  came  a portion  of  Brad- 
dock’s  army,  consisting  of  one  of  his  regiments  of  English  regulars, 
that  had  landed  at  Alexandria,  headed  by  Braddock  himself,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Col.  George  Washington  and  his  provincials. 
The  other  regiment  of  the  unfortunate  general  passed  up  through 
Maryland  and  crossed  near  Shepherdstown,  thence  to  some  point  on 
the  Warm  Spring  Road,  leading  from  Winchester,  where  the  two 
forces  joined.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  governor  of  New  York  are 
both  said  to  have  met  Braddock  at  Winchester.  Along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Alexandria  through  the  village  of  Battletown  to  the  import- 
ant frontier  town  just  named  was  brought  all  the  supplies  from  the  sea- 
board, and  wagons  and  pack  horses  were  constantly  coming  and  going. 
The  “Old  Wagoner,”  Daniel  Morgan  drove  his  teams  along  that  old 
thoroughfare,  as  well  as  across  to  Pennsylvania,  and  along  this  same 
road  were  brought  the  Hessian  prisoners  captured  by  that  same  old 
wagoner  at  Saratoga  and  elsewhere.  It  is  related  by  an  old  citizen  of 
Clarke,  the  tradition  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that  when 
a party  of  Hessian  prisoners  were  passing  along  the  old  mountain 
road  they  halted  for  rest  near  the  humble  home  of  that  day  of 
Thomas  Ashby.  The  raen-folk  were  all  away  in  the  Continental 
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army,  and  Mrs.  Ashby  and  a couple  of  her  children  came  out  to  see 
the  rare  sight  of  soldiers  and  prisoners  in  that  region.  In  the  party 
was  a Maj.  Greene,  an  Englishman,  who  was  also  a prisoner.  He 
asked  Mrs.  Ashby  for  a drink  of  water,  which  she  gladly  gave,  saying 
that  she  was  pleased  to  furnish  him  with  it  under  the  circumstances; 
also,  that  she  would  like  to  furnish  all  the  British  army,  if  they  would 
come  along  in  that  way.  The  Major,  who  was  a gentleman,  saw  the 
point  and  laughed,  and  asked  her  if  her  husband  was  in  the  American 
army.  “ Oh,  yes,”  said  the  old  lady,  “ my  husband  and  oldest  son 
helped  to  capture  Burgoyne,  and,”  pointing  to  a little  fellow  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  “my  other  boy  is  going  to  help  to  take  Cornwal- 
lis next  year.”  Could  Mrs.  Ashby  have  penetrated  the  misty  veil  of 
eighty -two  years  and  witnessed  the  gallant  achievements  and  glorious 
death  of  another  Asliby,  one  of  her  descendants,  her  patriotic  heart 
would  have  been  full  to  overflowing.  It  is  said  that  the  English  offi- 
cer, Maj.  Greene,  never  entered  the  service  again,  after  being  released 
on  exchange,  that  he  wrote  of  the  circumstance  of  meeting  with  the 
.old  lady  and  what  she  had  said,  to  a London  journal,  and  became  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  American  cause,  saying  that  a people  who  were 
battling  in  the  field  whilst  their  mothers  and  wives  were  so  patriotic 
at  home,  not  only  deserved  success,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  attaining  it. 

The  southern  part  of  Clarke  was  visited  in  1774  by  Lord  Dun- 
more,  who  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  at  that  time.  He 
came  through  Frederick  County  and  encamped  near  Greenway  Court, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax.  The  soldiers  dug  a well,  at  least  one 
is  pointed  out  to  this  day  at  the  spot  where  they  halted,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them. 

The  Old  Chapel,  as  it  has  always  been  termed,  it  possibly  having 
had  no  other  name,  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Clarke  County. 
It  is  situated  not  far  from  Boyce,  and  is  an  interesting  object  to  all 
visitors  in  this  region.  It  should  properly  be  called  Cunningham’s 
Chapel,  as  it  is  the  successor  of  one  that  was  known  by  that  appella- 
tion from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Y alley,  at  least  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  old  Frederick  County  records,  not  far  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  justices’  court  in  1743.  Just  when  Cunningham’s 
Chapel  wras  built,  can  not  noiv  be  definitely  ascertained.  Iu*a  list  of 
roads  gleaned  by  the  author  from  the  order  books  of  the  justices 
before  1750  the  following  roads  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  monthly  courts:  “From  Cunningham’s  Chapel  to  the 
river;”  “Cunningham’s  to  Borden’s  Spring;”  “Richard  Sturman’s 
to  Cunningham's  Chapel;”  “Bridge  near  Lindsey’s  to  Cunningham’s 


Chapel;”  “Cunningham’s  Chapel  to  Neil’s  Ford;”  “Head  of  Spring 
at  Stribling’s  to  Cunningham’s  Chanel.”  The  establishment  of  these 
roads  indicate  that  the  ancient  chapel  was  built,  possibly,  before  the 
organization  of  the  county  of  Frederick,  as  there  was  undoubtedly  con- 
siderable population  in  its  vicinity  as  early  as  1740.  The  first  struct- 
ure was  built  of  logs,  as  were  all  churches  for  many  years  afterward, 
but  it  is  thought  that  a rude  stone  building  replaced  this  first  one.  In 
1772  an  effort  to  build  a larger  one  on  the  same  site  was  made,  but 
owing  to  the  desire  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  a new  church  build- 
ing to  have  it  placed  at  another  locality,  the  project  fell  through  and 
was  not  again  revived  till  the  reorganization  of  the  vestry  in  1787. 
The  land  upon  which  the  original  chapel  stood  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Col.  Nathaniel  Burwell,  and  he  gave  two  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  upon  it  a substantial  stone  edifice,  which  was  completed 
about  1790,  and  this  is  the  present  “Old  Chapel,”  so  famous  for  its 
graveyard  and  antique  surroundings.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
native  limestone,  and  is  nearly  square,  with  a high  peaked  roof  and  a 
chimney  at  each  end.  A padlock  fastens  the  ancient  door,  and  its 
great  iron  hinges  creak  as  it  is  moved.  The  shutters  are  heavy,  and 
upon  opening  them  a small  platform  is  disclosed  upon  which  stands 
the  reading  desk,  and  back  of  it  a sofa.  A small  robing  room  is  also 
in  the  rear.  An  hectagonal  pulpit  stands  on  the  left  of  the  platform. 
The  sides  are  wainscoted,  and  the  walls  and  arched  ceiling  are  white- 
washed. Above  the  wainscoting  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Meade,  who  for  many  years  was  assistant 
rector  and  rector  of  the  chapel.  Over  the  entrance  and  extending 
half  way  across  the  interior  is  a servants’  gallery,  where  the  drivers 
and  attendants  of  the  grand  folk  of  the  old  times  could  hear  the  Word 
expounded  and  participate  in  the  services.  This  gallery  was  reached 
by  a separate  door  from  the  main  entrance.  Surrounding  the  chapel 
is  the  old  graveyard,  known  for  long  years  as  the  “ Burwell  grave- 
yard,” from  the  fact  that  Nathaniel  Burwell  gave  the  ground  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  there  are  more  Burwells  buried  therein  than  any 
other  family.  Hundreds  of  the  leading  citizens  of  their  time  who 
resided  in  this  locality  lie  entombed  here,  but  the  most  of  them  are 
unmarked  by  any  slab  or  stone.  For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
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this  sacred  spot  lias  been  used  as  a cemetery.  The  sweet  Southern 
writer,  John  Esten  Cooke,  lies  buried  here,  in  the  midst  of  a county 
that  so  loved  the  cause  lie  so  loved  to  exalt.  The  Old  Chapel  is  now 
rarely  used  for  divine  service,  and  is  looked  upon  more  as  a Mecca  for 
pilgrimage  than  for  regular  worship. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LORD  FAIRFAX  AND  GREENWAY  COURT. 

Origin  of  the  Fairfax  Family— Recovery  of  Lost  Records— Fair 
Women  and  Brave  Men— Translator  of  Tasso— “ Fighting  Tom” 
Fairfax — Origin  of  the  Name— Fare  Fac— Romantic  Escapade— The 
Fair  Isabel— Protestant  and  Romanist — Witchcraft — The  First 
Lord  Fairfax — A Family  of  Soldiers— The  Great  Fairfax— Crom- 
well’s Famous  General— A Patriot  as  Well  as  Soldier— Lady  Fair- 
fax—Her  Pluck— Buckingham’s  Tribute— The  Colepepper  Alli- 
ance—Our  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Sixth  — Injustice  Toward  Hem- 
Entangled  in  Love's  Meshes— Perfidy  of  His  Betrothed— The  Con- 
tract— A Romantic.  Episode — Departure  for  America — Bel  voir— 
George  William  Fairfax  and  George  Washington— Fairfax  the 
First  Patron  of  Washington—' The  Young  Surveyors— Greenway 
Court— Death  of  the  Old  Lord— Washington’s  Respect— The  Fair- 
fax Successors. 

THOMAS,  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron,  having  been  so  closely 
identified  with  that  portion  of  old  Frederick  County,  now  com- 
prised within  the  bounds  of  Clarke;  lie  having  resided  here  from 
174.9  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1781,  a period  of  thirty-two  years 
of  his  most  varied  and,  in  one  respect,  romantic  life;  having  been  the 
original  proprietor  of  all  the  beautiful  valley  lands  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  upper  line  of  Shenandoah  county,  and  from  the  Blue  Bidge 
westward  for  many  miles,  and  having  built  himself  a home  amid  the 
then  wilderness  and  become  in  all  essentials  one  of  the  people  by 
whom  he  wras  surrounded,  it  seems  entirely  in  place  in  this  work  to 
give  an  extended  and  accurate  account  of  his  ancestry,  the  origin  of 
the  family,  and  the  valorous  deeds  of  some  who  bore  the  name  of 
Fairfax. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  when  an  old  broken  chest,  apparently  filled 
with  Butch  tiles,  wras  taken  by  a poor  shoemaker  from  some  rubbish 
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carted  off  in  the  course  of  repairs  done  at  Leeds  Castle,  the  shoe- 
maker found  under  the  tiles  a number  of  parchments  and  letters,  and 
not  recognizing  their  value,  permitted  some  of  the  precious  documents 
to  be  cut  into  measuring  strips,  and  many  of  the  letters  were  given  to 
the  Maidstone  milliners  as  winders  for  their  thread.  One  of  these 
coming  under  the  observation  of  a student  of  history,  the  papers,  or 
wliat  remained  of  them,  were  hastily  reclaimed,  and  from  them  were 
compiled  several  volumes,  published  under  the  title  of  the  “ Fairfax 
Correspondence,”  which,  apart  from  their  family  interest,  form  a val- 
uable compendium  of  the  Civil  wars,  in  which  the  Fairfaxes  played 
so  important  a part,  especially  a Thomas  Fairfax.  History  has  re- 
corded the  character  and  deeds  of  this  great  champion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom,  and  has  handed  down  also  the  fame  of  his  loyal  wife,  whom 
Carlyle  called  “ a Vere  of  fighting  Veres.”  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  Fairfax  men  are  best  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, and  to  follow  up  the  long  line  from  which  our  Fairfax  sprung, 
one  has  to  pass  in  review  the  list  of  brave  and  stately  soldiers,  and 
fair  and  virtuous  women  of  over  six  hundred  years.  Extreme  gentle- 
ness  of  demeanor,  reticence  of  speech,  profound  reverence  for  God, 
combined  with  an  utter  recklessness  of  personal  safety  where  honor 
was  concerned,  have  ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  race.  Fighters  arose  among  them,  strong,  sinewy  and  dauntless, 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  all  heroic  armies  where  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  wars  of  the  Reformation. 
Italy’  knew  them  many’  centuries  ago,  when  the  gallant  knight,  Sir 
Nicholas  Fairfax,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  hewing  a pathway 
through  the  encompassing  Turks,  led  his  hardy  band  of  knights  into 
the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  carried  aid  and  comfort  to  the  besieged.  To 
a Fairfax,  too,  Italy  owes  the  best  translation  into  English  of  the 
martial  stanzas  of  her  Tasso.  Edward  Fairfax,  scholar  and  poet, 
founded,  with  Spenser,  the  modern  school  of  English  rhythmical 
verse;  and  the  lessons  taught  by’  him  from  history  and  romance  exer- 
cised an  influence,  stirring  as  a bugle-blast,  over  the  early  life  of  his 
famous  nephew,  the  third  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  destined  to  develop 
into  the  great  general,  known  familiarly  at  the  time  as  “ Fighting  Tom 
Fairfax.” 

The  name  Fairfax  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  ancestor  who  had  fair  hair,  but  whether  fair  fax 
meant  light  hair  or  not  in  the  Saxon  language  is  not  essentially 
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important.  A still  more  ancient  origin  of  this  noted  family  takes 
them  back  to  the  first  king  of  Norway — the  first  jar  1,’ or  “kinglet,”  as 
Carlyle  calls  them — who  conquered  all  the  rest  of  the  jarls  and  made 
himself  supreme  in  that  Northland.  This  far-away  progenitor  was 
Harald  Haarfagr,  or  Kara  Id,  the  Fairhaired.  The  name,  or  term, 
Haarfagr,  by  that  mysterious  process  of  change,  as  imperceptible  as  it 
is  unaccountable,  in  time  became  Fagrhaar,  Farhar,  and  then  Fairfax 
— the  last  spelling  being  used  to  better  accord  with  a punning  motto 
on  the  family  coat-of-arms:  “Fare  Fac ” (“say  it,  do  it”).  That  it 
is  an  ancient  Saxon  family,  however,  is  certain,  as  they  have  long 
been  known  in  the  Yorkshire  chronicles.  In  1204  Richard  Fairfax 
owned  the  manor  of  Askham,  and  one  of  his  descendants  was  made 
Lord  Fairfax,  Yds  count  Emly.  From  Richard  came  also  Sir  Guy,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  1478,  who  built  for 
himself  a castle  upon  Steeton  Manor,  thenceforward  for  long  years  the 
principal  seat  of  the  family.  In  the  annals  of  that  time  is  found  all 
sorts  of:  odd  entries,  such  as  the  will  of  one  Rev.  John  Fairfax, 
L.L.  D.,  who  leaves  sixty  oxen  and  twenty  sheep  for  his  funeral  din- 
ner, quite  enough,  seemingly,  to  satisfy  the  surviving  sorrowing  rela- 
tives at  any  post  morfem  feast,  which  must  have  taken  the  character 
of  our  modern  barbecue,  if  the  instructions  of  the  generous  deceased 
were  followed  strictly.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  set  a pretty 
wild  example  of  hasty  marriages,  a Fairfax  romance  occurs,  one  of 
those  events  upon  which  the  novelist  founds  his  thrilling  tales  of 
chivalry.  A graphic  writer  of  several  years  agone  describes  this  epi- 
sode thus:  “In  the  history  of  this  family  a pretty  love  story  falls  like 
a sun-burst  upon  the  dusty  canvas  of  the  past.  To  Sir  Guy  had  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William,  recorder  of  Y'ork  and  judge  of  common  pleas  in 
1509.  His  son  w*as  a dashing  young  knight — another  Sir  William — 
loving  and  beloved  by  fair  Isabel  Th  waites,  a famous  Yorkshire  heiress, 
placed  for  safe  keeping  under  the  care  of  Anna  Langton,  abbess  of 
the  Cistercian  Nunnery  on  the  River  Wharfe.  Discovering  the 
romance  that,  like  the  shoot  of  an  ivy,  had  penetrated  her  convent 
walls,  the  abbess,  who  had  designs  of  her  own  upon  the  fortune  of  her 
charge,  warily  opposed  Sir  William’s  suit  by  denying  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  it.  He  found  that  even  an  appeal  to  a higher  tribunal 
was  in  vain;  and  so,  adapting  Queen  Catherine’s  motto:  4 Truth  loves 
open  dealing,’  he  stormed  the  nunnery,  and  captured  and  carried  oil 
in  triumph  to  Bolton  Percy  Church  the  lovely  Isabel,  who  then  and 
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there  became  his  wife.  The  Ainsty  region  rang  witli  rejoicings  at 
this  ‘bold  stroke  for  a wife.’  Lady  Isabel  lived  for  many  happy 
years  with  her  husband  in  great  beauty  and  renown.” 

From  that  marriage  of  Steeton  and  Nun- Appleton  have  descended 
ail  the  statesmen,  scholars  and  warriors  who  have  added  fame  to  the 
house  of  Fairfax.  Years  after  the  storming  of  the  nunnery  where  the 
faithful  Isabel  had  been  immured  by  the  heartless  abbess,  at  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  that  property  was  granted  to  the  Fairfaxes,  and  it 
is  a fine  piece  of  poetic  justice  that  her  sons,  two  sturdy  soldiers, 
Thomas  and  Guy,  compelled  the  same  cruel  abbess,  the  persecutor  of 
their  mother’s  youth,  to  surrender  the  building,  which  they  proceded 
to  demolish,  forthwith.  Sir  William,  the  father  of  the  two  young 
knights,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  tolerant  of  the  escapades 
of  his  sons,  although  they  were  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
sire.  One  of  the  young  soldiers  who  helped  destroy  the  nunnery, 
Thomas,  was  a bold  and  daring  fellow,  in  whose  veins  the  knightly 
blood  of  the  father  ran  strong.  He  served  in  Italy  and  took  part  in 
the  sacking  of  Borne  by  the  Emperor’s  troops,  but  Sir  William  avenged 
the  pontiff  by  disinheriting  the  offending  son  and  heir,  and  so  left 
Steeton,  and  all  else  he  could,  to  Gabriel  a younger  brother,  from 
whom  descend  the  Steeton  Fairfaxes  who  to-day  hold  the  ancient  seat. 
The  gallant  knight,  thus  shorn  by  his  father,  was  not  so  badly  off, 
after  all,  however,  for  from  his  mother  he  received  Denton,  and  he 
ultimately  acquired  other  properties,  which  made  him  a man  of  wealth 
and  consequence.  ITe  it  was,  who,  cherishing  the  memory  of  a Span- 
ish comrade  in  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  called  one  of  his  sons  Ferdin- 
ando,  thus  introducing  that  sonorous  name,  since  borne  by  one  or  more 
in  every  generation — an  echo  of  the  far-away  wild  days  when  those 
young  adventurers  stormed  the  walls  of  Borne  together,  in  1527. 
The  last  one  who  bore  the  Spanish  name  who  lived  in  Virginia,  at 
least  west  of  the  Blue  Pvidge,  was  Ferdinando  Fairfax,  one  of  the  first 
justices  of  Jefferson  County  in  1801.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Bryan 
Fairfax,  and  resided  at  Shannon  Hill,  which  property  had  come  to  him 
from  George  William  Fairfax,  the  companion  in  youth  of  George 
Washington,  both  of  whom  Lord  Fairfax  had  employed  to  survey  his 
lands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Northern  Neck.  But  this  is  an- 
ticipating; so,  a return  to  the  Sir  William,  father  of  the  knights  who 
destroyed  the  nunnery  is  necessary:  Sir  William  had  also  a son, 
Charles,  who  served  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Sir  Francis  Vere,  was 
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knighted  in  1600  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ostend.  Another  son  of 
his  was  Edward,  the  scholar  and  translator  of  “Jerusalem  Delivered. ,r 
And  here  comes  in  a queer  chapter  of  family  legends,  revealing  a 
somewhat  startling  feature  of  the  times.  Edward  Fairfax,  in  addition 
to  his  other  literary  labors,  wrote  a ‘ Discourse  on  Demonology/  ancl 
the  fact  shows  how,  even  in  a comparatively  enlightened  community, 
superstition  may  prevail  in  the  highest  circles.  Edward  had  occasion 
to  study  the  subject  under  his  own  roof.  An  old  writer  says  of  this 
witch- episode:  “It  gives  one  a creeping  sensation  to  read  of  his 
daughter,  Helen  Fairfax,  twenty-one  years  old,  fair  and  blooming, 
who  led  her  father  a life  by  pretending  to  be  bewitched  in  1621,  but 
the  old  women  she  accused  were  acquitted  at  York  Assizes.  It  is  a re- 
lief to  ascertain  that  this  enterprising  young  beauty  was  in  1636  mar- 
ried to  one  Christopher  Yates.  Poor  Christopher!  But  that  was  not 
the  end  of  it,  for  the  author  of  the  “ Discourse  on  Demonology  ” had 
another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Fewston,  1606.  In  1621 
she  was  of  pleasant  aspect,  quick  wit,  and  active  spirit.  She  also  pre- 
tended to  be  bewitched,  as  an  excuse  for  not  learning  her  lessons! 
And  then  we  come  to  the  story,  told  in  grewsome  earnest,  of  still  an- 
other, Anne,  who  lived  only  a few  months,  said  to  have  been  frightened 
to  death  by  a witch  who  sucked  her  blood.  Fancy  such  weird  famil- 
iars in  the  home  circle  of  a country  gentleman  of  an  estate  otherwise 
comfortable  enough.” 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  lords  Fairfax  commence: 
Sir  Thomas,  of  Denton,  elder  brother  of  the  witch-ridden  poet,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  and  the  beautiful  Isabel  Thwaites,  now  steps  to  the 
front.  He  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  upon  the  family 
pedestals,  “ clad  in  Elizabethan  armor,  and  'with  a ruff  quilled  like  the 
petals  of  a dahlia  underneath  his  square  beard.”  His  youth  was  spent 
in  travel,  study,  arms  and  diplomacy.  He  refused  one  title  offered 
him  by  King  James,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  arrange  a negotiation,  but  afterward  got  another  from  Charles  I.,  in 
1725,  with  the  dignity  of  “ Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron,”  in  the 
Scottish  peerage.  He  had  broad  acres,  a long  purse,  a large  family, 
a hot  temper,  and  was  a true  Englishman.  He  also  was  a writer  and 
produced  several  books,  as  well  as  his  bewitched  brother,  notably  one 
on  horses  and  horsemanship.  He  had  nine  sons,  soldiers,  lawyers, 
divines  and  country  justices.  The  old  lord,  as  well  he  might,  was  full 
of  honest  pride  in  his  sons.  Ferdinando,  a “ country  justice,”  as  Sir 
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Thomas  called  him,  became  an  active  member  of  Parliament  and  the 
first  general  for  the  Commons  in  the  North;  he  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  estates  and  was  second  Lord  Fairfax.  Charles,  a lawyer,  at- 
tained distinction  at  the  bar  and  was  a colonel  in  the  civil  wars. 
William  and  John  fell  together,  splendidly  battling  for  the  elector- 
palatine  in  the  garrison  of  Frankenthal,  shortly  after  the  proud  old 
veteran,  Sir  Thomas,  had  visited  his  brave  boys  in  their  camp  at  Rot- 
terdam on  the  eve  of  the  campaign.  An  old  chronicler  says  of  this 
visit  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax:  “ He  was  received  there  with  great 

honor  by  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  the  commander, 
but  the  old  soldier  chose  to  share  the  bed  of  straw  with  his  two  gal- 
lant young  sons,  one  of  whom,  in  a letter  home,  declared  that  camp- 
life  made  their  white-haired  father  look  forty  years  younger.”  Two 
more  of  the  sons  of  grand  old  Sir  Thomas  fell  before  the  foe:  in  1621 
Peregrine  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  in  France,  and  Thomas 
was  killed  in  Turkey.  Truly,  those  are  ancestors  upon  whom  the 
mind  can  revert  with  pride,  and  such  was  the  stock  whence  sprung  our 
Lord  Fairfax  of  Green  way  Court,  in  direct  line. 

But  there  was  a soldier  maturing  in  the  Fairfax  family  who  was 
destined  to  overshadow  the  well-earned  fame  of  all  his  kinsmen  that 
had  gone  before  him,  and  whose  prowess  in  arms  would  ring  down  the 
corridors  of  time.  The  hopes  of  his  warlike  grandsire  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  he  would  frequently  say  to  the  stripling:  “ Tom,  Tom,  mind 
thou  the  battle!  Thy  father  is  a good  man,  but  a mere  coward  at 
fighting.  All  the  good  I expect  is  from  thee.”  The  old  lord  lived 
long  enough  to  see  two  generations  of  his  blood  take  the  field  side  by 
side  in  the  struggle  of  the  commons  against  the  usurpations  of  the- 
crown,  and  when  he  became  too  infirm  to  visit  his  “ fighting  boys  ” in 
the  front  of  the  fray,  he  would  sit  in  his  chair  eager  for  the  news, 
and  ever  ready  to  supply  son  and  grandson  with  money,  and  horses 
from  his  stables.  Had  Sir  Thomas  lived  a few  years  longer,  his  ex- 
actions as  a soldier  from  his  “ fiery  young  Tom  ” would  have  been 
fully  satisfied;  as  it  was,  however,  before  he  died,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty  years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  beloved  grandson 
settled  with  a wife  worthy  of  him  in  every  respect.  The  young  man 
had  been  sent  to  Lord  Yere's  headquarters  in  the  Low  Countries  to  get 
instruction  in  the  art  of  arms,  fencing,  dancing,  etc.,  under  the  eye  of 
the  knightly  old  soldier,  and  he  remained  there  and  in  France  several 
years,  but  at  last  got  tired  of  inactivity  and  such  warfare,  half-hearted 
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as  it  was,  and  came  back  to  England,  complaining  of  bis  grandfather 
in  a letter  that  lie  could  not  acquire  much  of  that  which  he  most  de- 
sired in  the  profession  of  arms,  where  he  was,  and  begged  permission 
to  join  the  standard  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  campaign  about  to 
open  against  Wallenstein,  in  Bohemia,  which  was  not  granted;  so  he 
became  very  much  depressed,  but  at  this  interesting  juncture  he  vis- 
ited Lady  Yere  and  her  daughters,  who  sympathized  with  him  very 
much,  to  such  extent,  in  fact,  that  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  one  of 
the  high-spirited  Yere  de  Yeres,  and  she  being  of  the  same  mind,  the 
match  was  thought  by  the  old  folks  to  be  highly  eligible,  aud  they 
were  permitted  to  be  married. 

In  his  thirty-fourth  year  this  famous  Fairfax,  already  the  most 
renowned  general  of  the  Parliament,  was  given  the  command  of  all 
their  armies,  and  within  two  years  thereafter  he  had  driven  the  king 
into  Scotland,  destroyed  every  garrison  and  dispersed  every  royal 
troop  that  had  borne  the  standard  of  Charles  I.  With  his  great  influ- 
ence over  the  army,  the  prestige  of  an  old  and  honored  name,  and  the 
“kingly  qualities”  he  possessed,  it  is  thought  that  Thomas  Fairfax 
would  have  placed  himself  upon  the  throne  made  vacant  by  the  flight 
of  Charles,  but  he  cared  not  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  when 
matters  had  assumed  such  shape  as  to  forecast  the  execution  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  he  warmly  opposed  it,  and  washed  his  hands  clear 
of  even  the  commission  that  met  to  take  into  consideration  the  sum- 
moning of  the  king  “ to  answer,  etc.”  The  scene  at  the  session  in  West- 
minster Hall,  as  described  by  Clarendon,  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Lady  Fairfax,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Yere,  being  present  with  a num- 
ber of  other  ladies,  when  her  husband’s  name  was  called  first  on  the 
list  of  commissioners,  cried  out,  “ Fairfax  hath  more  wit  than  to  be 
here!”  And  again,  when  the  king  was  required  to  answer  to  the 
charges  “ in  the  name  of  all  good  people  of  England,”  Lady  Fairfax 
rose  and  cried  out  loudly,  “It  is  a lie — not  an  hundredth  part  of  them! 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  a traitor!”  The  story  may  have  some  foundation 
in  fact,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  Cromwell  and  his  followers 
permitted  such  sentiments  to  go  unpunished,  even  from  a woman.  This 
third  Lord  Fairfax  had  no  inclination  to  be  a statesman.  lie  aspired 
simply  to  be  a soldier,  and  refused  to  share  iu  any  of  the  intrigues 
occasioned  by  the  disorders  of  the  time,  and  when  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  striving  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  from  the  public 
gaze  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  meditation  ; but  when  the  time 
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arrived  which,  he  had  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  as  active  as  ever.  Historians  have 
robbed  Thomas  Fairfax  of  much  that  was  due  him,  in  their  efforts  to 
make  brighter  the  fame  of  Cromwell,  but  some  have  accorded  him 
justice.  An  able  writer  has  said  in  this  connection:  ‘‘Fairfax  ex- 

perienced what  we  still  observe — that,  in  times  of  long-continued  com- 
motion, men  of  moderate  opinions,  whatever  their  individual  merits 
or  achievements,  are  forgotten  in  presence  of  the  audacious  and  am- 
bitious radical  who  has  the  sagacity  to  go  farthest  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  party  of  resolution  and  action.”  For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  in  1671,  Gen.  Fairfax  was  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments and  an  easy  chair,  which  he  would  have  rolled  about.  Disease 
and  several  wounds  received  in  battle  that  would  not  succumb  to  the 
little  knowledge  possessed  at  that  day  by  the  surgeons,  made  him  a 
great  sufferer,  yet  he  bore  them  like  an  old  Roman,  impressing  all 
who  saw  him  with  the  genuine  and  innate  greatness  of  the  man.  His 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  after  paying  high  tribute  to  his 
worth  and  honesty,  says  of  him  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote: 

“ He  might  have  been  a king. 

But  that  he  understood 

How  much  it  is  a meaner  thing 

To  he  unjustly  great,  than  honorably  good.” 

The  famous  old  fighter,  like  many  another  great  man,  had  but  one 
child  to  survive  him.  This  was  “ sweet  Mary  Fairfax,”  or  Little  Molfi 
as  her  father  called  her.  She  gave  her  hand  to  the  brilliant  but  dis- 
solute George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wealthy,  titled  and  in- 
fluential: a splendid  match,  as  matches  go,  in  high  society,  but  he 
led  the  gentle  Mary  into  much  courtly  splendor,  and  amid  many  in- 
trigues, herself  alone  preserving  her  hereditary  purity  and  goodness. 
She  lived  an  example  of  dignified  matronhood  to  the  age  of  sixty-six 
and  died  without  issue,  her  husband  having  preceded  her  to  the  grave 
by  many  years.  At  the  death  of  the  great  Lord  Fairfax,  he  having 
no  surviving  son,  the  title  went  to  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolton  Percy. 
This  fourth  Lord  Fairfax  figured  prominently  in  Parliament  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas,  the  fifth  lord  from  the  Thomas  of 
Denton,  whom  Charles  I.  had  honored  by  the  title.  This  fifth  Lord 
Thomas  Fairfax,  was  handsome,  debonair  and  extravagant.  He  was 
a colonel  in  “the  Kings  own,”  and  for  some  years  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  York.  He  was  zealous  in  placing  William  III.  on  the 
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throne,  and  was  known  to  be  conservative  in  his  ideas.  From  his 
station  as  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  house,  it  may  be  sure 
that  this  brilliant  and  handsome  young  man  could  “ pick  his  partner,” 
and  it  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  he  and  the  accomplished  heiress  of  the  house  of  Colepepper  were 
about  to  wed.  But  this  alliance  was  the  beginning  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Fairfax  fortunes.  The  fair  Catherine  Colepepper  inherited 
not  only  Leeds  Castle,  but  estates  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
proprietary  rights  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  the  extent  of 
which  has  been  stated  in  other  portions  of  this  work.  But  Lord  Fair- 
fax in  the  course  of  years  became  involved  in  his  business  affairs,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1710,  they  were  in  this  condition,  his  family  consist- 
ing of  Thomas,  Henry,  Robert  and  four  daughters.  The  mother  of 
Thomas,  now  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  became  seriously  embarrassed 
through  extravagance,  which  influenced  her  to  commit  a gross  act  of 
injustice  toward  her  son.  Lady  Fairfax  finding  her  Kentish  estates 
* involved,  sold  Denton  and  her  eldest  son’s  Yorkshire  inheritance, 
compelling  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  sale  through  a threat  from  Lady 
Colepepper,  his  grandmother,  of  deprivation  of  entail  in  the  Virginia 
(Northern  Neck)  estates.  The  disposal  of  the  properties  named  was 
so  mismanaged,  that  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  timber  on  those 
fine  estates  was  realized.  The  young  man,  our  Lord  Fairfax,  was 
thus  crippled  in  the  outset  of  his  life,  not  only  crippled  pecuniarily, 
but  the  fact  of  the  crippling  deprived  him  of  his  affianced,  as  will  be 
shown  further  along.  The  wrong  perpetrated  upon  him  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  to  save  their  waning  fortunes,  Thomas  never  for- 
gave, and  it  influenced  him  largely  in  seeking  Virginia  and  burying 
in  the  then  wilderness  liis  life  from  his  kindred  and  native  land. 

The  young  Lord  Fairfax,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  heredit- 
ary estates,  was  not  an  impecunious  hanger-on  by  any  means.  He 
had  all  things  at  his  disposal  that  are  calculated  to  make  a young 
man  happy  and  popular.  After  a brilliant  career  at  Oxford,  he  made 
his  debut  into  London  society.  He  had  talent,  which  gave  him  stand- 
ing among  such  literary  lights  as  Addison,  Steele  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  several  contributions  to  that  stateliest  of  all  stately  publi- 
cations, the  Spectator,  were  known  to  be  from  “ My  Lord’s  ” pen. 
He  was  honored  with  a commission  in  “ The  Blues,”  one  of  the  fancy 
regiments  of  the  time,  and  had  many  military  friends;  and  in  addition 
to  all  his  other  blessings  was,  as  an  old  chronicler  puts  it,  “ a vastly 
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pretty  fellow,”  being  over  six  feet  in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow,  of 
fine  address,  and  possessing  the  hereditary  Fairfax  distingue  appear- 
ance. His  ancient  name,  his  position  and  a fortune  which,  at  the 
time  lie  was  at  the  apex  of  his  fashionable  career,  was  supposed  to  be 
illimitable,  brought  around  him  hordes  of  flatterers,  who  basked  in 
his  golden  bounty.  With  such  a combination  of  Fortune’s  smiles 
concentrated  on  a young  man,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  soon  became 
entangled  in  the  meshes  so  often  and  skillfully  thrown  by  match- 
making mammas?  In  this  case,  however,  it  was’ not  a catch  simply  of 
the  lady  who  charmed  him.  She  had  secured  a lover,  true  and  de- 
voted; she  had  aroused  in  her  admirer  a feeling  that  lasted  unto 
death,  a love  that  could  compromise  with  nothing  short  of  its  first 
object.  To  lose  that  first  love  was  to  shut  forever  from  his  heart  any 
other.  And,  alas!  for  poor  Fairfax,  he  whom  we  of  Virginia  only 
know  as  the  stern  old  Lord  of  Green  way  Court,  the  proprietor  of  al- 
most countless  acres  of  this  beautiful  Valley  land,  the  patron  of  that 
illustrious  man  who  gave  us  freedom  and  an  independent  country; 
this  splendid  young  Fairfax,  with  a line  of  soldier-lords  stretching 
backward  five  hundred  years,  was  jilted  by  the  faithless  fair  one  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  all  the  affection  of  his  honorable  nature;  the 
engagement  peremptorily  broken,  after  all  arrangements  had  been 
made,  carriages  and  jewels  and  trousseaux  ordered,  contracts  signed 
and  guests  invited — because  the  fact  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lady  that  her  affianced  had  lost  a portion  of  his  domains!  Who 
the  false  and  calculating  one  was,  is  not  now  known,  at  least  to  the 
world,  for  Lord  Fairfax  carefully  and  with  the  consideration  worthy 
of  an  honorable  gentleman,  effaced  the  signature  of  the  lady  from  the 
marriage  contract,  only  leaving  his  own,  apparently  to  attest  the  loy- 
alty of  his  devotion.  And  there  that  signature  is  to  this  day.  Is  this 
a fancy  sketch,  a figment  of  the  writer’s  imagination?  Not  by  any 
means.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  garret  of  an  old,  deserted  and  dilapi- 
dated building  in  Virginia  was  found  a musty  and  mildewed  parch- 
ment, with  the  writing  almost  faded  beyond  recognition,  yet  disceru- 
able  to  careful  eyes.  This,  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Fairfaxes 
of  this  State,  is  the  document,  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of 
which  drove  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  wilds  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
This  episode  ended  his  contact  with  the  fashionable  world  of  England, 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  there,  hie  resolved  to  investigate 
his  Virginian  estates  and  made  a trip  to  them,  returning  after  a short 
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while  to  his  old  Lome,  in  order  to  so  arrange  his  affairs  that  he  could 
forever  turn  his  back  upon  the  land  so  dear  to  him,  yet  so  full  of  bit- 
ter memories.  He  relinquished  his. rights  in  the  Castle  of  Leeds  to 
his  brother,  Robert,  who  afterward  became  the  seventh  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  he  dying  childless,  it  passed  to  Rev.  Denny  Martin,  whose  father, 
Denny  Martin,  had  married  Frances  Fairfax,  one  of  the  four  sisters 
of  Lord  Thomas,  mentioned  above.  This  nephew,  in  consideration  of 
adding  to  his  name  that  of  Fairfax,  acquired  the  fine  estate  of  Leeds 
and  elsewhere,  and  his  kinsmen  still  hold  the  property,  but  the  be- 
quest did  not  carry  with  it  the  lordly  title,  for  after  Robert,  the  sev- 
enth lord,  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax  attained  to  the  distinction  of  the 
eighth  Lord  Fairfax. 

Before  entering  upon  the  life  of  the  great  proprietor  of  the  North- 
ern Neck,  who  resided  for  over  thirty  years  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
now  Clarke  County,  a few  words  anterior  to  his  arrival  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

William  Fairfax,  son  of  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  father  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  came  to  Virginia  some  years  before  the  arrival  of  his  cousin 
Thomas.  He  first  settled  in  Westmoreland  County,  near  the  Wash- 
ingtons, and  afterward  removed  to  a fine  tract  of  land  not  far  from 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  built  a grand  mansion  which  he  called  Bel- 
voir.  He  was  a scholar,  a soldier,  a sailor  and  a statesman.  He  had 
led  a bold  and  adventurous  life  in  Spain,  fighting  for  Queen  Anne, 
and  was  subsequently  in  the  royal  navy  where  he  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Providence,  then  held  by  pirates.  By  two 
marriages  he  had  five  children:  George  William,  Thomas,  William, 
Bryan  and  Hannah.  George  William,  the  youthful  companion  of 
Washington  in  his  surveys,  married  a Miss  Sarah  Cary  and  returned 
to  England  before  the  Revolution;  Thomas  and  William,  true  to  the 
Fairfax  stock,  gave  their  lives  to  the  public  cause — one  being  killed 
in  the  army  and  the  other  in  the  navy  of  England;  Hannah  married 
Warner  Washington,  and  Bryan  became  an  Episcopalian  minister, 
the  same  upon  whom  fell  the  dignity  of  Lord  Fairfax,  eighth,  after 
the  short  possession  of  the  title  by  Robert  Fairfax.  Mr.  William 
Fairfax,  of  Belvoir,  possessed  of  wealth,  high  birth  and  admirable 
breeding,  and  holding  a distinguished  public  position  (that  of  royal 
collector  of  customs,  and  president  of  the  colonial  council),  led  the 
way  in  matters  social  and  hospitable.  To  the  mansion,  then,  of  this 
gentleman,  came  all  the  gay  and  wealthy  society  of  the  tide-water  re- 
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gion  of  Virginia.  The  elegance  and  comfort  of  Belvoir  exceeded  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  colony,  and  to  its  welcome  gates  came  the 
Carters,  Nelsons,  Oarys,  Lees,  Berkeleys,  Randolphs,  Pages,  Corbins, 
Nicholases,  Tay'loes,  and  others  of  tlie  gentry  of  that  stately  time 
when  the  ladies  made  “ curtsies  ” and  the  gentlemen  placed  their  left 
hands  against  the  small  of  their  backs,  removed  their  chapeaus  with 
their  right,  and  solemnly  placed  their  heels  together  with  .mathemat- 
ical precision,  as  they  bowed  to  them  in  return.  Into  the  glamour  of 
all  this  refinement  and  wealth  came  one  day  a comparatively  raw  youth 
from  across  the  river  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
and  named  George  Washington.  He  came  to  return  the  visit  of  a 
youth  of  the  same  age,  George  William,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Bel- 
voir. Also,  in  the  meantime,  had  arrived  “ Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax, 
Baron  of  Cameron,  in  that  part  of  England  called  Scotland,”  as  the 
old  records  put  it,  a tall  and  handsome  gentleman  of  fifty-seven  years, 
active  as  a man  of  forty,  and  destined  to  live  over  thirty  years  there- 
after. To  the  young  George  Washington  the  old  lord  seemed  to  take 
instant  fancy,  a fancy  that  grew  into  admiration,  and  finally  the  high- 
est respect,  and  a respect  that  lasted  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
a revolution  for  which  the  elder  had  no  sympathy,  but  for  its  leader 
entire  hope  and  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success.  Royalist  as  he 
was,  born  and  bred  to  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  holding 
his  title  and  his  estates  by  acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  very  country  which 
was  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  revolting  colonies, 
yet  it  was  believed  by  many  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  Eng- 
land worsted  in  half  a dozen  such  struggles,  rather  than  to  have  wit- 
nessed  the  downfall  of  the  great  general  who  had  been  his  protege  in 
youth,  a friend  in  his  declining  years,  and  who  always  accorded  to  the 
self-exiled  lord  the  deference  due  to  his  age  and  position. 

Having  been  favorably  impressed  with  young  Washington,  not  yet 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  day  of  his  death  never 
wavered  in  his  friendship  for  him : nor  were  good  counsel  and  finan- 
cial aid  lacking  when  required.  Finding  that  his  young  cousin, 
George  William,  was  full  of  energy  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  George 
Washington,  he  proposed  to  them  to  go  upon  an  expedition  to  his 
lands  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  surveying, 
and  making  maps  of  them.  They  accepted,  and  a portion  of  their 
work  is  embodied  in  a preceding  chapter  of  this  volume.  Old  docu- 
ments and  field-notes  are  full  of  evidence  that  this  expedition  was  a 
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source  of  keen  delight  to  both  of  the  Georges,  whose  firm  friendship 
was  then- cemented  for  life,  Fairfax  well  paid  them,  as  he  gave  them 
each  about  §20  in  value  per  day.  A large  portion  of  the  land  of 
Clarke  County  was  surveyed  by  these  two  young  men,  and-  Lord  Fair- 
fax had  laid  off  an  extensive  plantation  for  his  own  use,  and  named  it 
Greenway  Court.  Situated  on  a sloping  hillside  stood  a long  low 
building  constructed  of  the  native  limestone.  Irving  describes  the 
original  house  as  “a  long  stone  building,  one  story  in  height,  with 
dormer  windows,  with  two  wooden  belfries,  chimneys  studded  with 
swallow  and  martin  coops,  and  a roof  sloping  down,  in  the  old  Vir- 
ginia fashion,  into  low  projecting  eaves  that  formed  a verandah  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  It  was  probably  the  house  originally 
occupied  by  his  steward  or  land  agent*,  but  now  devoted  to  hospitable 
purposes  and  the  reception  of  guests.  As  to  his  lordship,  it  was  one 
of  his  many  eccentricities  that  he  never  slept  in  the  main  edifice,  but 
lodged  apart  in  a wooden  house  not  much  above  twelve  feet  square.” 
Not  a nail  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  this  house  in  its  construction, 
except  in  placing  the  shingles  on  the  roof.  The  four  corner  posts 
were  hewed  square,  and  in  two  sides  of  each  ran  a groove  longitudi- 
nally. The  logs  for  the  walls  were  also  square,  and  at  each  end  so 
mortised  that  they  fitted  into  the  grooves,  forming  a kind  of  dovetail- 
ing, and  making  the  house  as  firm  as  a stone  wall.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction,  used  frequently  at  the  period  when  the  above  structure  was 
erected,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  some  of  the  earliest  build- 
ings in  the  valley;  notably,  one  previously  mentioned  as  still  standing 
at  Shepherdstown,  believed  to  be,  from  all  the  circumstances  attending 
its  origin,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  oldest  cabin  west  of  the  Blue 
Bidge  still  standing. 

Here  in  this  then  comparative  wilderness,  settled  down  the  former 
gay  and  luxurious  Fairfax,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  lived 
the  life  of  a recluse.  He  did  not  shut  himself  up  and  brood  over  his 
bitter  memories.  He  was  a man  of  affairs.  "When  relieved  from 
business  attending  the  many  sales,  transfers  and  leases  of  his  immense 
estate,  he  would  hunt  in  company  with  his  neighbors.  He  took  his 
hounds  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  wherever  his 
fancy  or  better  sport  led  him.  He  entertained,  liberally,  every  gen- 
tleman of  good  character,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  was  generous 
almost  to  a fault.  His  own  wants  were  few,  living  plainly  and  sub- 
stantially. Dr.  Buruaby,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English  tourists,  vis- 
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ited  Lord  Fairfax  at  Green  way  Court  in  1760,  and  in  an  appendix  to 
his  travels,  published  after  his  lordship’s  death,  the  following  is  to  be 
found : 

“Here  Lord  Fairfax  built  a’ small  neat  house,  which  he  called 
Greenway  Court,  and  laid  out  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms,  con- 
sisting of  arable  and  grazing  lands,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  there  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  style  of  a gentleman  farmer,  or,  I should  have  said,  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  His  dress  corresponded  with  his  mode  of  life, 
and,  notwithstanding  he  had  every  year  new  suits  of  clothes  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  expensive  kind  sent  out  to  him  from  England, 
which  he  never  put  on,  was  plain  in  the  extreme.  His  manners  were 
humble,  modest  and  unaffected ; not  tinctured  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  arrogance,  pride  or  self-conceit.  The  produce  of  his  farms,  after 
the  deduction  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  his 
own  family,  was  given  away  to  the  poor  planters  and  settlers  in  his 
neighborhood.  To  these  he  frequently  advanced  money  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  their  improvements,  to  clear  away  the  woods  and 
cultivate  the  ground.  He  was  a friend  and  father  to  all  who  held  and 
lived  under  him.  Lord  Fairfax  had  been  brought  up  in  revolutionary 
principles,  and  had  early  imbibed  high  notions  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
excellence  of  the  British  constitution.  So  unexceptionable  and  disin- 
terested was  his  behavior,  both  public  and  private,  and  so  generally 
was  he  beloved  and  respected,  that  during  the  late  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  he  never  met  with  the  least  insult  or  moles- 
tation from  either  party.  His  early  disappointment  in  love  is  thought 
to  have  excited  in  him  a general  dislike  for  the  sex,  in  whose  company, 
unless  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  the  parties,  it  is  said  he 
was  reserved,  and  under  evident  restraint  and  embarrassment.  But  I 
wras  present  when,  upon  a visit  to  Lieutenaut-Governor  Fauquier,  who 
had  arrived  from  England,  he  w*as  introduced  to  his  lady,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  appeared  to  justify  the  observation.” 

Thus  living,  the  old  lord,  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age- 
having  been  born  in  1691,  was  watching  the  course  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  his  friend  Washington  was  conducting  to  so  triumphant  a 
close,  when  on  a certain  day  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  Corn- 
wallis had  surrendered.  It  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  took  to  his 
bed,  from  which  he  never  arose,  save  when  he  wras  carried  to  the  old 
churchyard  in  Winchester,  and  from  thence  to  his  last  abiding  place 
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beneath  the  cliancel  of  the  new  Episcopal  Church  of  the  same  town. 
During  his  illness,  Washington  sent  him  gentle  letters  of  sympathy,  but 
his  days  were  now  soon  to  end,  and  he  went  gracefully  to  the  presence 
of  Him  who  knew  best  how  to  weigh  his  faults  with  liis  virtues. 

At  the  death  of  his  lordship,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Bryan  Martin, 
wrlio  had  for  many  years  shared  the  loneliness  of  the  self-exiled  noble- 
man, sent  messages  to  Bryan  Fairfax  at  Toiston,  and  to  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Hoge,  wTho  were  two  of  his  executors.  Bryan  Fairfax,  after  the 
death  of  Robert  Fairfax,  in  England,  as  has  been  stated,  became  pos- 
sessor of  the  title  of  Lord  Fairfax.  He  was  the  last  of  the  ‘Tory 
Fairfaxes,”  as  they  were  called,  and  when  he  died  his  sons  refused  to 
accept  the  honor,  though  it  was  one  of  if  not  the  most  famous  and 
honorable  in  the  English  peerage.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Fairfax  estates  have  been  recited  elsewhere  in  this 
work. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BERRYVILLE,  OR  BATTLE-TOWN. 

Early  Nucleus  of  B a ttle-To  wn— T he  Great  Road  to  Alexandria— 
Braddock’s  Road  Once  More— Saratoga— Some  of  Morgan’s  Men- 
John  Carr’s  School— A Versatile  Pedagogue— Settlers  from41  Over 
the  Ridge” — Noted  Advertisers — More  About  Gabriel  Jones — 
Negro  Harry  Wanted— An  Ad.  Worth  Preserving— Establishment 
of  Berryville— Enlarged— The  Trustee  Form— Incorporation- 
Officers— The  Churches— Grace  Episcopal— Baptist— Presbyter- 
ian—Methodist  Churches— Colored  Churches— Green  Hill  Cem- 
etery—Educational— Early  Establishment  of  Schools,  Public  and 
Private  — Clarke  Courier  — Societies  — Officers  — Manufactures, 
Etc;— Courts— County  Boards — Lawyers— Miliavood,  White  Post 
and  Boyce. 

IT  is  altogether  probable  that  there  was  a small  settlement  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  pleasant  county  seat  of  Clarke,  at  an 
extremely  early  day,  possibly,  as  far  back  as  1750  to  1760.  This  lo- 
cation was  at  the  crossing  of  what  was  known  as  the  “great  road  from 
Winchester  to  Alexandria  ” and  several  other  roads  running  across 
that  colonial  thoroughfare.  There  was  here,  undoubtedly,  a house  of 
entertainment,  or  ordinary,  as  they  were  termed;  perhaps  a store  and 
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a blacksmith  shop,  for  the  place  was  known  as  Battletown  before  the 
Revolution.  It  was  called  by  the  term  “ Battle-Town,”  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  fisticuffs,  free  fights  and  rows  in  general  which  oc- 
curred there,  and  in  which  Daniel  Morgan,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  a 
principal  and  active  participant.  This  is  a matter  of  record  in  the 
justices’  order  books  of  Frederick  County  from  about  1757  till  1765. 
Numbers  of  cases  of  “assault  and  battery,”  in  which  Daniel  is  “ de- 
fendant,” appear  during  that  period,  but  in  only  one  instance  is  he 
“plaintiff”  in  these  cases,  this  case  being  against  three  persons 
named  Davis,  evidently  brothers,  or  father  and  sons.  They  could  not, 
probably,  successfully  battle  with  the  stalwart  old  wagoner  single 
handed,  so  they  attacked  him  in  force,  and  the  odds  being  so  much 
against  him,  he  appealed  to  the  law.  He  may  have  licked  each  one 
of  them  separately,  and  they  revenged  themselves  by  joining  against 
him.  Now,  it  was  during  the  occurrence  of  these  fights  that  the 
name  of  Battle-Town  came  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  settlement, 
which  places  the  village  about  ten  years  or  more  before  the  great  Bev: 
olutionary  struggle  began.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  or  about  1781-82, 
Gen.  Morgan,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hessian  prisoners,  built  “ Saratoga,” 
a very  substantial  building,  now  near  Boyce  on  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley Railroad.  As  early  as  1755  there  may  have  been  a nucleus  at  the 
spot  indicated,  as  that  portion  of  Braddock’s  force  which  came  from 
Alexandria  (then  called  Bellhaven),  across  the  mountain  by  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Winchester,  encamped  not  far  from  the  present 
site  of  Berry ville.  There  is  no  certain  record  of  a village,  however, 
earlier  than  a year  or  two  prior  to  1775,  when  Daniel  Morgan,  then  a 
militia  captain,  raised  his  famous  company  of  riflemen  and  started  off 
on  a bee-line  for  Boston  to  join  Washington.  Winchester  at  that 
period  was  the  most  important  town  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
in  Virginia,  and  it  was  from  that  point  he  marched,  but  many  persons 
from  his  own  locality,  Battletown,  joined  his  company.  There  were 
two  Aslibys,  two  Greenways,  a Calmes,  and  a number  of  others  from 
what  is  now  Clarke  County.  After  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  and 
independence,  when  people  felt  secure  in  their  property,  there  was  a 
general  improvement  in  values,  and  much  was  done  in  all  directions 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Business  enter- 
prises were  inaugurated,  churches  were  erected  and  schools  started. 
In  a file  of  newspapers  published  in  Winchester  during  17S7  and 
onward  for  many  years,  the  writer  found  a number  of  mentions  of 
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Battletown,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  property,  running  off  of 
negroes,  etc.  Education  was  receiving  due  attention,  there  being  two 
high-grade  classical  schools  in  operation  in  Winchester  at  that  time, 
and  two  at  Battletown,  one  within  the  village  itself,  and  the  other  at 
Trap-Hill.  The  following  unique  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Winchester  Gazette  of  February  8,  1788,  is  worthy  of  a place  in 
the  history  of  Clarke,  and  it  is  given  entire: 

“THE  Subscriber  purposes  opening  School,  on  Monday  the  18th 
instant,  at  Trap-Hill  near  Battletown,  (which  is  known  to  be  a health- 
ful and  pleasant  situation,  besides  boarding  may  be  had  upon  reasona- 
ble terms),  where  he  proposes  teaching  Beading  and  Writing  gram- 
matically; Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal;  Mensuration  of  planes 
and  solids;  Guaging;  Dialing;  Trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical; 
Surveying,  in  theory  and  practice;  Plain  sailing,  parallel,  middle  lati- 
tude, and  Mercartor’s  sailing,  either  trigonometrically,  geometrically, 
arithmetically,  instrumentally,  or  by  inspection ; Orthographic,  Stero- 
graphic  and  Globular  projections  on  any  of  the  planes;  the  elements 
of  Geography;  Nautical  Astronomy,  Ac.  He  engages  to  communi- 
cate any  of  the  above  Arts  or  Sciences,  with  method,  perspicuity  and 
dispatch ; and  will  ask  nothing  for  his  trouble,  should  any  of  his  pu- 
pils upon  examination  be  found  deficient;  except  where  the  scholar’s 
incapacity  or  non-attendance  can  be  made  appear.  He  will  teach  either 
by  the  year  or  branch.  Terms  may  be  known  by  applying  to  me,  in 
order  to  which  enquire  at  Battletown. 

“The  public’s  most  humble  servant, 

“Feb.  6,  1788.  JOHN  CAKE,” 

All  tradition,  even,  of  that  old  school  has  passed  out  of  the  remem- 
brance of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Frederick  or  Clarke  Counties.  It 
was  established  five  months  before  the  national  constitution  of  the 
proposed  federation  of  States  was  ratified  and  a year  before  the 
United  States  had  a president.  The  old  pedagogue,  Carr,  must  have 
been  a man  of  wide  and  versatile  attainments,  and  his  school  was  at- 
tended, doubtless,  by  the  sons  of  most  of  the  gentry  of  that  section. 
Here  the  “ young  ideas  ” of  the  leading  families  were  “ taught  to 
shoot” — the  youthful  Bunvells,  Pages,  Bandolphs,  Nelsons,  Carters, 
Calmes,  Peytons,  Magills,  Colstons,  Streblings,  Moores,  Smiths,  Tay- 
lors and  others,  all,  all,  long  since  passed  to  the  great  Hereafter. 

Large  tracts  of  land  were  placed  on  sale  at  the  close  of  the  Devo- 
lution, caused  by  the  new  order  of  affairs.  Money  was  needed  by  the 
land-owners,  some  of  whose  estates  ran  into  the  thousands  of  acres. 
Settlers  were  encouraged  to  come  to  the  fertile  and  promising  Shen- 
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ancToali  Valley,  and  about  this  period,  1788-90,  a tide  of  emigration 
set  in  from  Eastern  Virginia  that  furnished  many  of  the  best  names 
now  to  be  found  in  Clarke.  In  the  old  newspapers  of  Winchester  of 
the  dates  just  given  appear  a number  of  advertisements  and  other 
matters  that  furnish  hints  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  portion  of 
Frederick  County  now  under  discussion.  Nathaniel  Bunvell,  he  who 
donated  two  acres  of  land  where  the  “Old  Chapel”  now  stands,  the 
burying-ground  around  which  being  known  by  many  persons  now  as 
the  “ Bunvell  Burying  Ground,”  offered  for  sale '1,100  acres  of  land 
on  Locust  Level,  eight  miles  from  Winchester.  Hugh  Nelson  offers 
for  sale  2,200  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  gentleman  who,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  offered  the  same  two  acres  of  land  upon  which 
the  Old  Chapel  is  built,  that  Col.  Bunvell  afterward  gave,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  meantime  having  become  the  owner  of  it.  Ralph  Wormley 
offered  2,500  acres  of  land  to  purchasers,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  if 
they  would  at  once  settle  upon  the  property.  This  was  a portion  of 
13,000  acres  of  land  that  George  Washington,  many  years  before,  had 
advised  Wormley  to  purchase,  and  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
market  at  Williamsburg  in  consequence  of  the  original  grantee  be- 
coming insolvent.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  only  500  guineas 
and  that  Washington  assured  Wormley  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that 
he  had  surveyed  the  land  and  knew  it  well,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  retain  it  after  procuring  it,  that  he  ivould  take  it  off  his  hands. 
Thomas  Bryan  Martin  and  Gabriel  Jones,  executors  of  Thomas  Lord 
Fairfax,  advertise  in  the  same  old  papers  spoken  of  above  that  all  per- 
sons having  claims  against  “his  lordship’s”  estate  should  bring  them 
forward  and  prove  them,  or  forever  hold  their  peace.  Martin  was  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  fell  heir  to  the  Green  way  Court  property. 
He  was  a very  prominent  man  in  the  early  history  of  Frederick 
County;  was  a candidate  for  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  ticket 
■with  Washington,  in  1758,  and  elected  with  that  illustrious  man,  two 
others  being  defeated,  Hugh  West  and  Thomas  Swearingen;  he  was 
a magistrate  of  Frederick  County  and  colonel  of  the  county  militia; 
was  a warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Adam  Stephen,  who  named  his 
town,  Martinsburg,  for  him.  Gabriel  Jones,  the  other  executor  named, 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers  of  colonial  times,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age.  He  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  this  work,  nota- 
bly, in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  lawyers 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  first  court  in  1743,  and  again,  thirty-three 
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years  later,  in  1776,  lie  was  the  first  lawyer  to  step  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  new  government  of  the  Old 
Commonwealth,  with  glorious  Patrick  Henry  at  the  helm  instead  of  a 
royal  George  and  a minion  Lord  Dun  more.  Lawyer  Jones  was  one  of 
the  first  king’s  attorneys  for  Frederick  County,  and  Augusta  County, 
as  well. 

In  1787  the  following  advertisement,  which  is  so  minutely  partic- 
ular in  its  descriptions,  so  in  accord  with  the  times  in  this  section, 
and  being  in  relation  to  a slave  owned  in  Clarke,  is  given  entire, 
although  advertisements  of  that  class  were  not  infrequent  then,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter.  Also,  as  a means  of  preserving  this  curi- 
ous specimen,  curious  to  thousands  of  the  younger  generation  to 
whom  the  institution  of  slavery  is  as  a sealed  book,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  give  it  a place  in  this  work.  To  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
older  readers  hereof,  it  is  hoped,  it  may  bring  a smile  of  interest,  and 
even  wonder,  as  they  reflect  upon  the  old  ante-bellum  period  with  its  pe- 
culiarities, its  pleasures  and  its  odd  customs.  None  but  the  Southern- 
raised  man  or  woman  understands,  or  ever  did  understand,  prop- 
erly, the  curious  anomaly  of  slavery  existing  in  the  freest  land  upon 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  It  was  one  of  those  unavoidable  results  of 
an  act,  or  series  of  acts,  perpetrated  by  a nation  of  foreigners  who 
considered  their  traffic  in  Africans  legitimate.  The  English  colonists 
in  Virginia  had  no  thought  of  the  serious  results  that  were  to  follow 
in  the  course  of  the  years  lying  so  dormant  in  the  womb  of  the  misty 
future  of  nearly  three  centuries.  But  here  is  one  of  the  accompani- 
ments of  our  old  system: 

Twenty  Pounds  Reward  for  Taking  Negro  Harry. 

Pi  AN  A WAY  from  the  subscriber  living  in  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  about  twenty -five  miles  below  Frederick- town,  on  the  road  to 
Baltimoretown,  on  the  9th  of  September,  178  7,  a very  likely  negro  man 
named  Harry , aged  about  twenty-nine  years,  about  five  feet  nine  or 
ten  inches  high,  of  a yellowish  complexion,  wears  his  wool  combed 
up,  has  a proud,  swaggering  walk,  and  a very  bold,  impudent  look,  a 
large  thick  beard,  small  hands  and  feet,  but  very  broad  across  the  first 
joint  of  the  toes;  when  spoken  to  is  apt  to  smile,  and  will  be  very  im- 
pudent and  impertinent,  and  give  very  short  answers;  he  is  a stout, 
strong,  square,  well-made  fellow.  His  dress  when  he  went  away  was 
an  old  dark  fearnought  over- jacket,  patched  at  the  elbows  with  white 
welch  cotton;  he  had  on  a new  iron  collar  and  iron  fetters,  but  I 
expect  he  will  soon  get  them  off.  He  ran  away  about  three  years  ago. 
and  stole  one  of  my  best  work  mares,  and  went  into  Berkeley  county. 
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ill  Virginia,  to  a Mr.  John  Ariss’ ; he  also  ran  away  on  the  first  of  July 
last,  and  went  again  to  Mr.  Ariss’,  and  that  neighborhood,  where  he  was 
harboured  by  negroes,  his  relations,  for  some  time,  and  there  stole  a 
good  horse  and  saddle  from  a Mr.  Greenfield,  and  went  off  for  the 
back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  was  taken  up  with  the  horse  and  saddle 
by  a certain  Captain  James  War  ford,  in  Bedford  county,  and  was 
brought  home  by  him  on  the  30th  August  last,  and  only  stayed  ten 
days  at  home,  before  he  set  off  on  his  present  trip.  When  he  was  last 
taken  he  called  himself  Daniel,  and  endeavored  to  pass  for  a free  man. 
I purchased  him  about  nine  years  ago  of  Col.  Wanner  Washington,  at 
Battle-Town,  Frederick  county,  Virginia;  and  I expect  he  will  go  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Ariss’  and  Washington’s,  as  soon  as  he  can 
steal  some  good  clothes  here  to  change  his  dress,  and  a good  horse  and 
saddle  to  ride  on,  and  to  push  off  for  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  or 
Pennsylvania,  towards  Pittsburg  or  Juniata,  and  there  endeavor  to 
pass  for  a free  man  by  some  fictions  name.  I will  give  twenty  pounds 
reward  for  taking  and  bringing  home  to  me  the  said  fellow,  if  he  be 
taken  over  or  on  the  side  of  the  Alleghany  or  Ohio  rivers,  or  twenty 
dollars  if  taken  out  of  this  State,  150  miles  from  home,  and  brought  to 
me,  with  reasonable  charges,  or  five  pounds  if  taken  in  this  State  100 
miles  from  home  and  brought  to  me,  with  reasonable  charges  in  pro- 
portion for  a greater  or  less  distance.  He  is  an  artful,  subtile  villain, 
and  when  taken,  ought  to  be  well  secured  with  irons,  otherwise  he 
certainly  will  make  his  escape.  All  masters  of  vessels  and  others  are 
hereby  forbid  to  harbour,  employ,  or  carry  off  the  said  fellow,  at  their 
peril.  REUBEN  MERI WEATHER. 

September  19,  1787. 

Battletown  having  grown  into  proportions  that  would  justify  its 
establishment  by  law,  the  owners  of  most  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
was  laid  out,  Benjamin  Berry  and  Sarah  Strebling,  made  application 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  January,  1798,  to 
pass  an  act  in  that  regard,  which  was  granted  as  follows: 

“An  Aci  to  Establish  the  Town  of  Berry ville , passed  January  15. 
1798. 

“Be  it  enacted , That  twenty  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Benja- 
min Berry  and  Sarah  Strebling,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  as  the 
same  are  already  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets,  be  established  a town 
by  the  name  of  Berryville,  and  William  McGuire,  Archibald  Magill, 
Daniel  Morgan,  Rawleigh  Colston,  John  Milton,  Thomas  Strebling, 
George  Blackmore,  Charles  Smith  and  Bushrod  Taylor,  gentlemen, 
constituted  trustees  thereof,  who,  or  a majority  of  whom,  shall  have 
the  like  powers  with  the.  trustees  of  any  other  town  in  this  common- 
wealth not  incorporated.” 
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The  town  was  enlarged  by  an  act  passed  January  10,  1803,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly , That  twenty -five  acres  of 
land,  the  property  of  Charles  Smith,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  town 
of  Berryville,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  road  leading  to  Alexandria,  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  laid  off 
into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  with  convenient  streets,  shall  be  added 
to  and  made  a part  of  the  said  town  of  Berryville.” 

A second  enlargement  was  authorized  by  act  'of  March  26,  1842. 
The  same  act  created  wliat  was  known  as  the  “Trustee  form”  of  town 
government,  which  la'sted  until  the  act  of  incorporation,  approved 
October  29,  1870,  when  a charter  was  granted.  The  act  reads  as 
follows : 

“1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  G eneral  Assemby  of  Virginia,  That  the 
town  of  Berryville,  in  the  county  of  Clarke,  as  the  same  has  been  and 
shall  hereafter  be  laid  off  into  lots,  streets  and  alleys,  shall  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  made  a town  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Town  of  Berryville,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  Virginia, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  may  sue  and 
be  sued  by  its  corporate  name. 

“ 2.  The  corporate  limits  and  bounds  of  Berryville  shall  be  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  tollgate  on  the  Berryville  and  Millwood  turn- 
pike; thence  running  in  straight  line  to  the  dwelling-house  of  D.  H. 
McGuire;  thence  in  direct  line  to  the  dwelling-house  on  the  farm 
owned  by  Treadwell  Smith,  and  but  recently  occupied  by  B.  It.  Snitli ; 
thence  in  direct  line  to  the  dwelling-house  of  John  W.  Beerner ; thence 
in  direct  line  to  the  Mansion-house  of  the  Bosemont  farm,  now  occu- 
pied by  Charles  Boxwell;  thence  by  direct  line  to  the  beginning — the 
tollgate  aforesaid. 

“ 3.  That  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  Israel  Greene,  J.  T.  Griffith,  C.  E. 
Lippi tt,  Carter  Shepherd,  John  T.  Crow,  George  C.  Thomas,  Prof. 
William  Johnston  and  G.  E.  S.  Phillips,  are  hereby  appointed  com- 
missioners to  divide  said  town  into  four  wards,  a majority  of  whom 
may  act,  which  report  shall  be  returned  to  and  secured  in  the  clerk’s 
office  of  the  county  court  of  Clarke  county. 

“4.  The  municipal  authorities  of  said  town  shall  consist  of  a 
mayor,  recorder  and  four  aldermen,  who  shall  be  elected  annually. 
The  mayor  and  recorder  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
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said  town,  and  the  voters  of  each  ward  shall  elect  one  alderman,  who 
must  be  a resident  of  said  ward.  And  all  persons  qualified  to  vote  in 
said  election  shall  be  eligible  to  either  of  said  offices. 

“ 5.  All  the  corporate  powers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  said  council,  or  under  their  authority,  except  when  other- 
wise provided,  including  all  the  powers  heretofore  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  said  town. 

“ 6.  There  shall  be  a town  sergeant,  treasurer,  and  an  assessor  of 
said  town  appointed  by  the  council.” 

Sections  7,  8 and  9 are  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a town  ser- 
geant, contested  elections,  qualifications,  special  elections  and  vacan- 
cies. Section  10  was  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  qualification  of  the 
officers  elected;  11,  ineligibility  and  how  remedied,  and  12,  13, 14,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  defines  the  powers  of  the  council  and  other  matters.  The 
other  sections  of  the  law,  running  to  the  41st  inclusive,  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  town. 

© © 

March  23,  1871,  an  act  was  passed  amending  Sections  2 and  3 of 
the  above  law,  the  changes  being  in  regard  to  the  “ corporate  limits  ” 
and  “commissioners,”  and  are  as  follows: 

“ § 2.  The  corporate  limits  and  bounds  of  Berryville  shall  be  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Episcopal  parson- 

age lot;  thence  with  the  line  of  said  lot  following  the  fence,  and  the 
same  line  continued  to  a point  on  the  western  side  of  the  Charlestown 
turnpike;  thence  to  the  northwest  corner  of  I).  B.  Burn’s  lot;  thence 
with  the  line  of  said  lot,  also  a line  of  Col.  Treadwell  Smith’s  line,  to 
the  Winchester  turnpike;  thence  to  a locust  tree  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Crow’s  field,  near  Diffendaffer’s  house;  thence  to  the  corner  of 
Crowd’s  field  on  the  Millwood  turnpike,  near  the  toll-gate;  Whence  cross- 
ing the  turnpike  to  the  southeast  corner  of  James  Yandeventer’s  lot; 
thence  to  the  Snicker’s  Ferry  turnpike  at  a point  directly  opposite  the 
corner  of  James  W.  Thomas  and  E.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.;  thence  crossing 
said  last  named  turnpike  and  following  the  line  of  said  Thomas  and 
Marshall  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  Thomas’  lot;  thence  to  the 
beginning. 

“§  3.  That  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  Israel  Greene,  J.  T.  Griffith,  Carter 
Shepherd,  John  T.  Crow,  George  C.  Thomas,  George  E.  S.  Phillips 
and  Enos  Bichmond,  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners  to  divide  ^ 
said  town  into  four  wards,  a majority  of  whom  may  act,  which  report 
shall  be  returned  to  and  secured  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  county 
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court  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia.  And  the  said  commissioners  shall 
order,  hold  and  superintend  the  first  election  under  this  act,  and  shall 
decide  all  questions  arising  in  said  election,  and  grant  certificates  of 
election  to  the  parties  chosen,  which  shall  delegate  to  them  and  be 
evidence  of  all  authority  vested  in  such  officers  by  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment.1’ 

February  10,  1873,  an  act  again  amending  several  sections  of  the 
first  and  second  acts  was  passed  as  follows: 

“§  2.  That  the  corporate  limits  of  Berry ville  shall  be  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Episcopal  parsonage  lot; 
thence  with  the  line  of  said  lot  following  the  fence  and  the  line  of  said 
lot  to  a point  on  the  western  side  of  the  Charlestown  turnpike;  thence 
by  a straight  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  1).  B.  Burn’s  lot;  thence 
with  the  line  of  said  lot  and  Colonel  Treadwell  Smith’s  land  to  the 
Winchester  turnpike;  thence  to  a locust  tree  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Crow’s  field  on  the  Millwood  turnpike,  near  the  toll-gate;  thence 
crossing  the  turnpike  to  the  southeast  corner  of  James  Vandeventer’s 
lot  ; thence  by  a line  due  east  to  the  intersection  of  a line  of  one  hun- 
dred yards  east  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad,  and  parallel  with 
the  same;  thence  with  said  parallel  line  to  its  intersection  with  the 
line  of  the  parsonage  lot  above  mentioned,  prolonged;  thence  with 
the  said  prolonged  line  to  the  beginning. 

“ § 4.  The  municipal  authorities  of  said  town  shall  consist  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  four  councilmen;  the  councilmen  to  reside  one  in 
each  ward,  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  said  town.  All  persons  qual- 
ified to  vote  in  said  election  shall  be  eligible  to  either  of  said  offices. 

“ § 10.  The  mayor,  recorder  and  counciliiien  shall  each,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  make  oath  or  affirmation  that 
they  will  truly,  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
said  offices  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue 
therein.  The  mayor  shall  take  said  oath  before  any  officer  authorized 
by  law  to  administer  oaths,  and  the  councilmen  before  the  mayor.  The 
same  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  qualification  of  the  successors.” 

Once  more,  January  14,  1882,  the  town  charter  was  so  amended  as 
to  change  the  limits  as  follows: 

u§  2.  That  the  corporate  limits  and  bounds  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
ryville  shall  be  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  corner  of  the  Episcopal 

parsonage  lot;  thence  with  the  line  of  said  lot,  a western  course,  to  a 
point  on  the  western  side  of  the  Charlestown  turnpike;  thence  with 
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the  line  of  said  pike,  northward,  to  a point  on  the  same,  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  northern  line  of  Thompson  & Ogden’s  lot,  purchased  of 
Helvestine,  with  said  turnpike;  thence  with  the  said  line  of  Thomp- 
son & Ogden  and  the  line  between  John  O.  Crown  and  Miss  Annie  M. 
Smith’s,  in  a western  course,  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  line 
of  A.  Moore,  Jr.;  thence  with  the  line  between  said  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
and  said  Crown,  in  a southern  course,  extending  said  line  across  the 
'Winchester  pike  and  into  the  Tyson  land  to  its  intersection  with  a 
line  parting  from  the  southwest  corner  of  James  Id.  Yandeventer’s  lot 
and  the  Millwood  turnpike,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  said 
turnpike;  thence  by  the  said  line  last  mentioned  to  said  Yandeventer’s 
said  corner;  thence  by  a line  due  east  to  its  intersection  with  a line 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  Bailroad,  and  one  hun- 
dred yards  east  thereof;  thence  from  said  intersection  with  said  paral- 
lel line,  in  a northern  course,  to  its  intersection  with  the  said  line  of 
said  Episcopal  lot,  prolonged  toward  the  east,  and  thence  with  said 
prolonged  line  to  the  beginning.” 

Several  other  minor  amendments  were  made  at  various  times,  until 
the  local  appliances  for  the  government  of  the  orderly  and  cheerful 
county  seat  of  Clarke  is  well  nigh  perfect. 

Following  are  the  mayors  of  Berry ville  from  the  incorporation  to 
the  present  time: 

Matthew  Pulliam,  from  November  1,  1871,  to  October  16,  1872: 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  from  October  16,  1872,  to  October  16,  1875;  Marshall 
McCormick,  from  October  16,  1875,  to  October  16,  1877;  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  October  16,  1877,  to  October  16,  1878;  S.  Scollay  Moore,  from 
October  16,  1878,  to- October  16,  1879;  A.  W.  McDonald,  from  Octo- 
ber 16,  1879,  to  October  16,  1882;  Samuel  J.  C.  Moore,  from  October 
16,  1882,  to  October  16,  1885;  George  C.  Thomas,  from  October  16. 
1885,  to  October  16,  1888;  Samuel  J.  C.  Moore,  from  October  16, 
1888,  to  present  time. 

Present  Officers  of  Town. — Mayor,  Samuel  J.  C.  Moore;  recorder. 
Conrad  Kownslar;  aldermen,  George  Glass,  John  II.  Shackleford. 
James  M.  Nesmith,  B.  D.  Hardesty;  treasurer,  lloger  B.  Smith;  as- 
sessor, George  M.  Britton;  overseer  of  the  poor,  Matthew  Pulliam: 
sergeant,  D.  H.  Tavernier. 

The  Churches. — Clarke  County,  or  the  territory  comprising  it,  was 
at  a very  early  day  the  seat  of  two  or  more  of  the  primitive  churches. 
Cunningham’s  Chapel,  as  has  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  very  first 
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religious  edifices  erected  west  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  Mc- 
Coy’s Chapel  was  another  not  very  far  distant,  on  the  road  to  what  is 
now  Front  Royal.  Who  the  first  ministers  were  at  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  these  chapels  is  not  now  known.  The  population  was 
sparse,  and  they  were  doubtless  visited  only  occasionally  by  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church.  Lord  Fairfax  worshiped  at  the  chapel 
known  as  “ Cunningham’s,”  some  six  miles  from  Greenway  Court,  the 
residence  of  his  lordship.  In  this  connection  the  old  records  of  Fred- 
erick County  show  two  or  three  interesting  facts  in  a' nutshell.  One 
of  the  entries  in  the  justices’  order  books,  as  heretofore  stated,  reads: 
“Daniel  Morgan  to  be  overseer  of  the  road  from  Cunningham’s  Chapel 
to  His  Lordship’s.”  Three  historic  facts  of  importance  crowded  into 
one  short  sentence! — Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  the  Thunderbolt  of  the 
Revolution  ; Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  one-third  of  Virginia, 
and  historic  old  Cunningham’s  Chapel. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church. — This  parish  was  originally  within  the 
limits  of  the  cure  administered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balmaine.  Subse- 
quently the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Meade  extended  his  ministerial  labors 
over  this  parish,  while  he  was  rector  at  the  old  stone  chapel  of  the 
Millwood  congregation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  and  others  occasionally 
visited  the  parish,  and  preached  at  Wickliffe  Church  at  stated  inter- 
vals, Clarke  parish  then  not  having  been  formed  from  Wickliffe  par- 
ish. The  Rev.  Jared  Rice  had  charge  for  one  year.  The  Berryville 
congregation  had  been  worshiping  in  the  old  stone  academy  in  the 
village,  but  under  Mr.  Rice’s  rectorship  a church  building  was  com- 
pleted. The  intention  of  the  people  was  at  first  to  make  the  building 
a union  church,  but  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Meade,  it  was  erected 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Episcopalians.  Mr.  Rice’s  services,  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced,  were  terminated  by  a speedy  removal  and  a pre- 
mature death.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Jackson  succeeded  him,  taking 
charge  of  the  congregation  in  Berryville  and  Wickliffe  in  1832.  He 
was  the  rector  for  eight  years. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Shiras  was  the  next  minister,  from  1840  to  1844. 
Under  him  the  rectory  in  Berryville  was  built,  and  the  present  Wick- 
liffe Church  commenced.  Toward  the  erection  of  the  church,  Mrs. 
Gen.  Parker  had  left  a bequest  of  §500. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Wilmer  succeeded  Mr.  Shiras  in  1844,  and 
resigned  in  1849.  During  his  rectorship,  the  new  church  at  Wick- 
liffe was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Meade,  on  February  5,  1846,  and  in 
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1848  Grace  Church,  in  Berryville,  was  improved  by  the  addition  of 
galleries,  and  otherwise  repaired  and  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  8800. 

The  Bey.  Joshua  Peterkin  became  the  rector  in  1849,  and  resigned 
in  1852.  His  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  D.  Hanson,  assisted 
him  during  this  time,  in  preaching  to  the  servants  at  Wickiiffe  and 
to  the  white  people  at  Kabletown,  and  also  on  the  mountain,  at  “Man- 
ning’s School-house,”  and  “Mount  Carmel,”  the  latter  a log  chapel, 
built  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  J.  Williams. 

The  Bev.  Francis  M.  Whittle  succeeded  Mr.  Peterkin  in  1852. 
During  his  rectorship,  the  council  in  Wheeling,  AY.  Va.,  in  1853, 
made  a division  of  the  old  Wickiiffe  parish,  and  made  Clarke  parish. 
In  1854  Mr.  Whittle  urged  the  Berryville  people  to  erect  a new 
church,  and  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  present  edifice.  Work  on  the 
new  building  was  commenced  in  1856  and  completed  in  August,  1857. 
Its  cost  was  §7,500.  It  was  consecrated  on  August  29,  by  Bishop 
Meade,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Bev.  B.  T.  Davis,  of  Martins- 
burg.  Mr.  Whittle  resigned  the  rectorship  in  the  fall  of  1857. 

The  Bev.  Nowlin  was  called  to  the  parish  immediately  after,  but 
only  preached  twice,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  the  rectory. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Henderson  Suter,  in  1858,  whose  rec- 
torship lasted  until  1866.  Mr.  Suter  was  here  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  war,  and  through  his  instrumentality  the  church  several 
times  was  saved  from  being  burned  by  the  Federal  army.  The  Bev. 
T.  F.  Martin  was  the  rector  from  1867  to  1879.  The  church  was  sig- 
nally blessed  under  his  ministration.  The  Bev.  P.  P.  Phillips  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1879,  and  is  still  the  rector.  In  1883  the  church  was 
renovated,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a transept,  at  an  expense  of 
§4,000.  The  number  of  communicants  now  is  190. 

Baptist  Church. — In  the  year  1772  Daniel  and  William  Fristoe, 
brothers,  and  Baptist  preachers  from  Stafford  County,  crossed  the 
mountains  and  commenced  preaching  in  private  houses  near  Battle- 
town,  now  Berryville,  and  soon  gathered  a company  of  baptized  be- 
lievers, who  were  constituted  into  the  Buckmarsli  Church.  A house 
of  worship  was  built  a half  mile  from  Berryville,  and  there,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  regular  worship  was  maintained.  The  Fristoe  broth- 
ers continued  to  serve  the  church  for  some  years,  though  they  had  to 
ride  seventy  miles  to  meet  their  appointments.  About  the  year  1790 
William  Fristoe  removed  to  Shenandoah  County,  and  from  that  time 
until  1815  or  1820  ministered  to  the  church.  Bev.  John  Monroe. 
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M.  D.,  succeeded  Fristoe,  and  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Baker, 
who,  with  a short  interregnum,  remained  with  the  church  until  1855. 
Rev.  Henry  Dodge,  D.D.,  succeeded  Baker,  and  was  himself  followed 
by  Rev.  T.  B.  Shepherd.  Rev.  Mr.  Llewellyn  served  the  church,  after 
Shepherd  left,  for  three  years.  In  1877  Rev.  O.  Ellyson  became  pas- 
tor, remaining  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Barron, 
in  1882,  who  served  the  church  just  two  years.  Rev.  Julian  Broad- 
dus  followed  Barron,  and  is  serving  the  church  at  this  time.  About  1840 
the  old  church  building  was  abandoned,  a new  and  handsome  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  in  Berryville,  and  the  name  changed  from  Buck  Marsh 
to  Berryville.  In  1885  a new,  handsome  and  costly  church  house  was 
built,  on  a commanding  situation,  which  is  justly  considered  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town  and  a monument  to  the  liberality  of  its  membership. 
From  its  organization,  the  church  has  had  in  its  membership  some  of 
the  most  substantial  and  influential  citizens  in  the  neighborhood. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Haynes,  Rev.  T.  B.  Shepherd  and  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Kerfoot  are  distinguished  ministers,  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
church.  To-day  the  church  is  in  a united,  harmonious  and  prosper- 
ous condition. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Berryville  was 
organized  by  a commission  of  Winchester  Presbytery,  June  10,  1853. 
There  were  only  eleven  members  at  the  organization.  The  house  of 
worship  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Rev.  Charles  White 
was  the  first  pastor.  He  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  1875.  Since 
that  time  the  church  has  been  served  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Linghamfelter, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Carrington  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Moore,  the  present  incumbent. 
The  church  has  now  a membership  of  eighty -seven;  owns  two 
chapels  in  the  country;  has  sent  off  a colony,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized into  a church  at  Stone’s  Chapel,  a house  of  worship  about  six 
miles  northwest  of  Berryville. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  churches,  one  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  and  one  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
former  is  at  present  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Wolfe, 
and  the  latter  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson.  There  are  two 
colored  churches,  one  a Free-Will  Baptist  and  the  other  African 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

Green  Hill  Cemetery  Company  was  organized  some  years  ago, 
when  thirteen  acres  of  land  were  purchased  by  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  J.  T. 
Griffith,  George  C.  Thomas,  E.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.,  R,  R.  Smith,  W.  R, 
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Helvestine,  G.  Washington  Lewis,  Arnmi  Moore,  J.  J.  Riely,  John 
W.  Luke,  R.  0.  Allen,  John  R.  Nunn,  C.  E.  Lippitt,  John  D.  Rich- 
ardson, George  C.  Blakemore,  A.  W.  McDonald  and  P.  J.  Aifieck. 
The  land  is  a portion  of  the  one  time  residence  of  Gen.  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, and  is  known  as  Soldier’s  Rest.  It  is  a beautiful  spot,  being  well 
kept  and  much  visited  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Public  School  System. — So  early  as  1779  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  penetrated  wifli  a conviction  of  the  indispensable 
need  of  an  effective  scheme  of  popular  education,  having  undertaken, 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Pendleton  and  Wythe  (the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  that  day  in 
the  Commonwealth)  to  make  a revisal  of  the  laws  adapted  to  the  new 
Republican  structure  of  government,  proposed  an  act  whereby  every 
county  should  be  divided  into  wards  and  districts,  and  a sufficient  tax 
be  levied  to  maintain  not  elementary  schools  only,  but  academies,  col- 
leges and  a university. 

In  1796  this  law  was  in  substance  actually  enacted;  but  with  a 
single  feature  which  annulled  its  efficiency.  It  was  left  with  the 
county  courts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  act  should  go  into 
effect  in  their  respective  counties.  And  Mr.  Jefferson,  adverting  to 
the  failure  of  the  plan,  remarks  that  u the  justices  (who  then  com- 
posed the  county  courts),  being  generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class, 
were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  so  that  it  was  not  suffered  to  com- 
mence in  a single  county.” 

After  the  failure  of  the  act  of  1796,  no  provision  for  popular  edu- 
cation seems  to  have  been  even  seriously  contemplated  in  Virginia 
until  about  the  year  1810.  What  is  called  the  “Literary  Fund”  was 
then  found  to  consist  of  confiscations,  escheats,  proceeds  of  glebe 
lands  belonging  to  the  former  colonial  church  (by  law  established)  for- 
feitures, fines,  etc. 

It  was  subsequently  swelled  by  two  large  accessions  of  money 
received  by  Virginia  from  the  Federal  government  and  its  capital  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  1861  amounted  to  about 
§2,260,000. 

When  the  fund  was  first  instituted,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  educating  of  “poor  children.”  But  in 
1816  some  transient  interest  having  been  awakened  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Jefferson,  ever  watchful  to  advance  his  projects  of  patri- 
otic beneficence,  seized  the  occasion  again  to  bring  forward  his  great 
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system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  next  year  his  influence,  although 
it  was  inadequate  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a system  of  free 
schools  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  yet  procured  an  act  to  erect  the 
University  of  Virginia  with  a permanent  endowment  of  §15,000  a 
year  out  of  the  literary  fund,  the  residue  of  the  annual  income  from 
which  was  set  apart,  as  before  the  whole  had  been,  for  the  education  of 
“poor  children.” 

The  sy7stem  of  primary  education  thus  inaugurated,  contemplating 
as  it  did  the  poor  alone,  and  providing  totally  insufficient  funds  for 
even  a small  part  of  that  class,  was  not  wholly7  futile,  but  its  results 
were  meager,  indeed,  compared  with  the  exigency  of  the  case,  until 
1870. 

The  constitution  of  Virginia  of  I860  (Art.  VIII,  § 8)  requires  the 
General  Assembly  to  “provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Con- 
stitution, a uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its  gradual, 
equal  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by'  the 
yrear  1876,  and  as  much  sooner  as  practicable.”  And  this  constitu- 
tional requirement  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session  under  the  con- 
stitution, in  1869-70,  loyally7  performed. 

The  organization  of  the  system  contemplates  that  each  county  shall 
be  divided  into  so  many7  compactly  located  magisterial  districts  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  less  than  three,  and  each  magisterial 
district  into  so  many7  compactly7  located  school  districts  as  may7  be 
necessary,  but  not  to  contain  less  than  100  inhabitants,  each  school  dis- 
trict being  a corporation  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  contract- 
ing, and  of  buying  and  holding  property7. 

It  contemplates  further  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  shall  be  (1)  three  school  trustees  for  each  school 
district;  (2)  a superintendent  of  public  schools  for  each  county7;  (3) 
a school-trustee  electoral  board  for  each  county7;  (4)  county7  school 
boards  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  district  school 
trustees;  (5)  a superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State, 
and  (6)  a board  of  education  with  very  extensive  powers  of  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  the  whole  machinery. 

The  board  of  education  is  a corporation  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  attorney-general. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  and  to  remove  for  cause 
and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbent,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  all  county7  superintendents  of  public  free  schools;  to  provide 
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gradually  for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the  furnishing  of  school- 
houses  with  necessary  apparatus  and  library  under  regulations  to  be 
provided  by  lawr;  to  make  regulations,  generally,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system;  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report;  to 
regulate,  according  to  lawr,  the  management  and  investment  of  all 
school  funds,  and  to  exercise  such  supervision  of  schools  of  higher 
grades  as  the  law  shall  provide. 

Present  board  of  education:  Fitzliugh  Leet  governor  of  Virginia; 

John  L.  Buchanan,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia; 
Rufus  A.  Ayers,  attorney -general  of  Virginia. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses,  to  hold  office  for  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified. 

He  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  free  school 
interests  of  the  State:  and  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  that  object 
efficiently  he  is  clothed  with  large  powers  and  has  a correspondingly 
wide  circle  of  duties.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  his  duty  to  interpret 
and  expound  the  school  laws;  prescribe  the  forms  of  registers  and 
reports;  to  apportion  the  school  funds  to  the  several  counties  and 
cities ; to  make  tours  of  inspection  amongst  the  public  schools  of  the 
State;  to  cause  the  school  laws  to  be  faithfully  executed;  to  promote 
by  all  proper  means  an  appreciation  and  desire  of  education  amongst 
the  people;  and  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  through  the  board 
of  education  an  annual,  report,  exhibiting  all  desirable  statistics  of  num- 
bers, expenditures  and  results  connected  with  the  working  of  the  school 
system. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  one  for  each  county,  are  ap- 
pointed and  removed  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbent  by  the 
board  of  education  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  term  of 
office  of  a county  superintendent  is  three  years  and  until  his  successor 
is  qualified.  His  duty  is  more  immediately  to  supervise  and  control  with- 
in his  county  the  working  of  the  system  of  free  schools ; to  promote  an 
appreciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  people;  to  prepare 
annually  or  oftener  if  need  be  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  a scheme  for  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
and  county  school  funds  among  the  school  districts  of  the  county;  to 
examine  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach;  to  promote  the  im- 
provements of  teachers  by  all  proper  methods  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent  to  visit  all  the  public  schools  in  his  county 
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as  often  as  practicable  and  inquire  into  every  particular  of  tlieir  con- 
duct and  administration;  to  decide  all  questions  and  complaints  within 
his  county  touching  the  school  system  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State 
superintendent  and  from  him  to  the  board  of  education ; to  require 
annually  or  oftener  if  necessary  from  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  the 
district  school  trustees  full  statistics  touching  the  public,  free  schools 
of  their  respective  districts;  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  State 
superintendent,  and  to  make  to  that  officer  an  annual  report  touching 
such  particulars  as  he  may  prescribe.  Present  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Clarke  County,  William  F.  Meade. 

The  school -trustee  electoral  board  is  composed  of  the  county  judge, 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  attorney  for  the  Common- 
wealth in  each  county.  A majority  of  the  board  constitutes  & quorum, 
and  its  function  is  to  appoint  school  trustees  for  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  a duty  which  at  first  devolved  upon  the  State 
board  of  education.  Present  school  trustee  electoral  board  of  Clarke 
County:  Giles  Cook,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  County  Court;  William  F. 

Meade,  county  superintendent  of  schools;  G.  G.  Calmes*  Common- 
wealth’s attorney. 

The  county  school  board  is  a corporation  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  district  school  trustees,  under  the 

style  of  “The  County  School  Board  of County,”  with  power 

to  contract,  take  and  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

All  property  of  every  description  dedicated  to  school  purposes  for 
the  use  of  the  county  is  vested  in  the  county  school  board,  unless  in- 
consistent with  the  grant  or  devise  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  security  of  the  property  as  the  court  of  the  county  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  board  is  to  manage  all  such  property  and  apply  the  prof- 
its for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  the  general  school  fund  is  applied,  except  that  the 
board  may  apply  a portion  in  their  discretion  to  the  erection  of  school 
houses  or  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus;  always  provided  that  no 
disposition  is  made  inconsistent  with  the  grant  or  devise. 

The  board  is  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  all  trusts  for  the  purposes  of  common-school  education 
within  the  county,  and  to  that  end  may  require  reports  from  the 
trustees  and  if  need  be  may  take  immediate  measures  for  carrying 
the  matter  before  the  civil  courts. 

Present  County  School  Board  of  Clarke  County. — Battletown  Dis- 
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trict:  Thomas  McCormick,  Marshall  McCormick,  William  C.  Morgan; 
Chapel  District;  H.  Ritter,  I.  K.  Briggs;  Greenway  District:  Will- 
iam T.  Kerfoot,  Thomas  M.  Lewis,  John  F.  Sowers;  Long  Marsh 
District:  J.  W.  Luke,  John  Bromley,  'Thomas  Gold. 

In  each  school  district  the  school-trustee  electoral  board  appoints 
annually  one  school  trustee,  whose  term  of  office  is  three  years  and  until 
his  successor  is  qualified;  three  having  been  appointed  the  first  time  for 
one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively.  The  three  school  trustees  con- 
stitute a board  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  school 
system  in  detail  into  practical  effect  within  its  district.  It  is  to  explain, 
enforce,  and  itself  observe  the  school  laws  and  regulations;  to  employ 
and  dismiss  teachers;  to  suspend  and  dismiss  pupils  ; to  supply  text- 
books gratuitously  to  those  too  poor  to  procure  them  ; to  see  that  the 
school  census  is  correctly  taken ; to  convene  meetings  of  the  people  of 
the  district  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the  school  interests  thereof; 
to  prepare  annually,  and  before  the  15th  of  November,  to  report 
to  the  president  of  the  county  school  board,  to  be  laid  before  the  board 
at  its  earliest  meeting,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  during  the 
next  scholastic  year  for  providing  school-houses,  school  books  for  in- 
digent children  and  other  school  appliances,  and  necessary,  proper  and 
lawful  expenses;  to  take  care  of  and  manage  the  school  property  of 
the  district;  to  visit  the  public  schools  within  the  district  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  lawfully  and  efficiently  con- 
ducted, and  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent  annually  and  when- 
ever required,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  this  educational  system 
consist  of  a fixed  literary  fund,  the  annual  income  alone  to  be  expended 
and  annual  funds  derived  from  State,  county  and  district  taxes,  etc. 
The  literary  fund  is  composed  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  literary  fund 
(amounting,  including  arrears  of  interest  due  from  the  Commonwealth, 
to  somewhat  over  $2,000,000),  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated 
by  Congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property,  of  all 
waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State 
by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for  offenses  committed  against  the 
State,  donations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  such  other  sums  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  appropriate.  These  are  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  “literary  fund,”  to  remain  unimpaired  and 
entire,  and  the  annual  income  arising  therefrom  is  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  the  maintenance  of  public  free  schools.  The  annual  funds 
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(besides  the  income  derived  from  the  literary  fund)  consist  of  taxes 
levied  by  the  State,  taxes  levied  on  the  counties  severally,  and  dona- 
tions made  thereto,  and  taxes  levied  on  the  school  districts,  and  dona- 
tions made  to  them  respectively. 

The  State  funds  for  public  schools  consist  (besides  the  income 
from  the  literary  fund)  of  a capitation  tax  not  exceeding  Si  per 
annum  on  every  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  or  upward,  and  of  such 
tax  on  property,  from  one  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  as  the  General 
Assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  order  to  be  levied! 

The  county  funds  for  schools  embrace  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  pursuant  to  law,  fines  and 
penalties  arising  from  the  violation  of  certain  of  the  school  laws,  and 
donations  made  to  the  county  for  school  purposes. 

The  district  funds  for  schools  embrace  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied 
on  the  school  district  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  pur- 
suant to  law,  fines  and  penalties  arising  from  violations  of  certain  dis- 
trict regulations,  and  donations  made  to  the  district  for  school  pur- 
poses. But  prior  to  1876  the  county  and  district  school  tax  together 
is  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  year. 

Of  the  regulations  which  govern  the  school  system,  some  are  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  and  some  are  statutory;  whilst  others  are 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  education.  Most  of  the  provisions  relate 
to  primary  schools,  but  some  of  those  contained  in  the  constitution 
contemplate  seminaries  of  a higher  order.  The  General  Assembly  has 
power,  after  a full  introduction  of  the  public  free  school  system,  to 
make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and  guardians  to  allow 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

The  General  Assembly  is  required  to  establish,  as  soon  as  possible, 
normal  schools  (that  is,  schools  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing), and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of 
schools  as  shall  be  for  the  public  good. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  all  high  grades 
of  schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purposes  a 
permanent  educational  fund;  and  all  grants  and  donations  shall  be 
applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 

No  teacher  can  be  employed  in  the  public  schools  until  he  has  ob- 
tained a certificate  of  qualification  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  within  which  he  is  employed. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
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and  twenty-one  years,  and  in  special  cases,  to  be  regulated  by  tlie 
board  of  education,  persons  residing  out  of  the  district,  or  even  out  of 
the  State,  may  be  admitted.  But  white  and  colored  persons  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  same  school,  although  there  is  to  be  no  difference 
in  the  provision  made  for  them. 

The  board  of  education  is  empowered  and  required  to  regulate  all 
matters  arising  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school  system 
which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  public  free-school  system  has  cost  the  State,  since  1872, 
S19, 500,000;  of  this  sum  §5,000,000  has  been  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  colored  free  schools.  * 

The  total  amount  expended  on  the  public  free  schools  in  Virginia, 
for  the  year  1888,  is  §1,558,852.70;  amount  expended  for  same  in  Clarke 
County,  in  1888,  §10,2-17.07.  The  number  of  schools  in  Virginia, 
amounted,  in  1888,  to  white,  5,151;  colored,  2,115 ; total,  7,269.  Number 
of  teachers  for  same,  in  1888,  white,  5,373;  colored,  1,909;  total,  7,282. 
Number  of  schools  in  Clarke  County,  year  1888,  white,  21;  colored,  10; 
total  31.  Number  of  teachers  in  Clarke  County,  year  1888,  white,  25; 
colored,  11;  total,  36.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Virginia,  for  the 
year  1888,  white,  211,119;  colored,  118,831;  total,  330,280.  Number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  Clarke  County,  year  1888,  white,  1,076;  colored, 
529;  total,  1,605.  Number  of  school-houses  built  in  Virginia  during 
the  year  1888,  309.  Amount  invested  during  the  year  1888  in  per- 
manent improvements — real  estate,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. — §169,- 
110.93. 

The  growth  of  the  school  system  can  be  justly  regarded  as 
healthy,  vigorous  and  uniform.  The  records  of  the  year  1888  show 
more  schools  in  operation,  and  more  school-houses  in  use,  more  graded 
schools  established,  more  teachers  employed,  more  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and  more  school  funds  expended,  than  those  of  any  year  since 
the  system  was  inaugurated. 

A comparison  of  the  school  statistics  of  the  different  States  shows 
that  school  funds  are  as  economically  applied  in  Virginia  as  in  any 
other  of  the  States,  and  the  results  attained  equally  as  satisfactory,  in 
view  of  all  the  conditions  which  enter  into  the  problem.  The  school 
system  aims  to  provide  for  the  education  of  two  races  in  separate 
schools.  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  has  been  both 
judicious  and  friendly.  An  enlightened  public  sentiment  willingly 
accords  them  a generous  support  in  so  far  as  the  revenue  can  furnish 
it  without  an  oppressive  taxation. 
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Shenandoah  University  School  is  an  institution  at  Berryville  that 
prepares  youths  and  young  men  for  either  business  or  college,  and 
includes  a very  full  course  of  preparatory  technology  and  civil  engin- 
eering. Prof.  William  McDonald  is  principal. 

Clarke  Courier  is  the  title  of  the  only  newspaper  in  Clarke  County. 
It  is  ably  edited  and  conducted  by  John  O.  Crown,  who  wields  a 
trenchant  yet  conservative  pen,  and  who  is  a thorough  printer,  having 
acquired  his  profession  in  the  days  when  boys  were  taught  the  whole 
of  a trade. 

Organizations  in  Clarke  County. — Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Berryville. 

1st  Lodge. — George  Washington  Lodge  No.  57,  chartered  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  December  17,  1840.  Officers:  S.  B.  T. 

Caldwell,  master;  James  Seevers,  senior  warden;  W.  P.  Wiggenton, 
junior  warden;  suspended  1851. 

2d  Lodge. — Chandler  Lodge  No.  148,  chartered  December  11, 
1855.  Officers:  S.  S.  Neill,  master;  John  Beynolds,  senior  warden; 

B.  C.  Beynolds,  junior  warden. 

3d  Lodge. — Treadwell  Lodge  No.  213,  chartered  December  12, 
1866.  Officers:  S.  S.  Neill,  master;  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  senior  warden; 

C.  E.  Lippitt,  junior  warden.  This  lodge  is  in  a flourishing  and  pros- 
perous condition  and  numbers  about  forty  members.  Present  officers 
of  Treadwell  Lodge,  No.  213,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  elected  in  June,  1889: 
H.  L.  D.  Lewis,  worshipful  master;  J.  Marshall  McCormick,  senior 
warden;  Conrad  Kownslar,  junior  warden;  H.  W.  Baker,  treasurer; 
George  Glass,  secretary;  B.  K.  Ogden,  senior  deacon;  G.  W.  Levi, 
junior  deacon;  Bev.  P.  P.  Phillips,  chaplain;  Julian  Morales,  tyler. 

Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men.  Seminole  Tribe  No.  35,  I.  O.  B.  M., 
organized  December  14,  1870;  chartered  May  4,  1871.  Original  offi- 
cers: George  M.  Gordon,  sachem;  George  H.  Isler,  senior  sagamore; 

J.  F.  Milton,  junior  sagamore;  J.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  records;  G.  W. 
Koonce,  keeper  of  wampum;  William  G.  Bilmire,  prophet.  Present 
officers  Seminole  Tribe  No.  35,  I.  O.  B.  M. : J.  F.  Thomas,  sachem; 

J.  W.  Gaver,  senior  sagamore ; D.  F.  Ilinkins,  junior  sagamore ; W.  H. 
Carter,  chief  of  records;  P.  J.  Affleck,  keeper  of  wampum;  B.  D. 
Hardesty,  prophet. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  chartered  August  25,  1885. 
Original  officers:  W.  S.  Kerfoot,  worthy  chief  templar;  Miss  Kate 

Taylor,  worthy  vice-templar;  Bev.  Julian  Broadus,  worthy  chaplain: 
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J.  T.  Griffith,  worthy  secretary;  C.  AY.  Taylor,  worthy  assistant  secre- 
tary; John  Stidham,  worthy  financial  secretary;  Miss  Rose  Lancaster, 
worthy  treasurer.  Present  officers  of  I.  0.  G.  T.,  elected:  AY.  F.  Kerfoot. 
chief  templar;  Miss  Nora  Marshall,  vice-templar;  Daniel  Knight, 
chaplain;  E.  H.  Allen,  secretary;  Miss  Laura  Howell,  assistant  secre- 
tary; M.  H.  Liady,  financial  secretary;  Miss  Nannie  Phillips,  treas- 
urer; G.  H.  Oliver,  past  chief  templar. 

Bank  of  Clarke  County  was  organized  January  22,  1881.  Capital 
stock,  $30,000;  surplus,  §3,000.  Officers:  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  president; 

J.  R.  Nunn,  cashier;  James  AY.  Luke,  assistant  cashier;  John  Neill, 

teller.  Board  of  directors:  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  M.  McCormick,  M.  AY. 

Jones,  D.  T.  AYood,  J.  E.  Barnett,  T.  D.  Gold,  AY.  B.  Clagett. 

Courts — Circuit:  Judge  R.  H.  Turner;  terms  begin  February  1, 

May  10,  and  October  1.  County:  Judge  Giles  Cook,  Jr.;  terms  be- 

gin second  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

County  officers:  Clerk  of  Circuit  and  County  courts,  John  M. 

Gibson;  deputy  clerk  of  Circuit  and  County  courts,  George  Glass; 
Commonwealth’s  attorney,  George  G.  Calmes;  commissioner  of  the 
revenue,  J.  T.  Griffith;  sheriff,  George  AY.  Levi;  treasurer,  M.  Y7. 
Jones;  superintendent  of  schools,  AYilliam  F.  Meade;  county  sur- 
veyor, Joshua  C.  Fletcher;  superintendent  of  the  poor,  Peter  Fuqua. 

County  Boards. — Board  of  Supervisors:  Province  McCormick,  chair- 
man; AYashington  Dearmont,  Charles  T.  Jones,  Thomas  B.  Levi. 

School  Trustee  Electoral  Board:  Giles  Cook,  Jr.,  AYilliam  F. 
Meade,  George  G.  Calmes. 

Board  of  School  Trustees. — Greenway  District:  AY.  T.  Kerfoot, 
Thomas  M.  Lewis,  John  F.  Sowers;  Chapel  District:  H.  Ritter,  I. 

K.  Briggs,  Samuel  J.  AYylie;  Battletown  District:  AYilliam  C.  Mor- 
gan, Thomas  McCormick,  M.  McCormick;  Long  Marsh  District:  J. 
AA7.  Luke,  John  Bromley,  Thomas  D.  Gold. 

Road  Boards. — Greenway  District:  AYashington  Dearmont,  R. 
Powell  Page,  AYilliam  Wharton;  Chapel  District:  Thomas  B.  Levi, 
A.  J.  Thompson;  Battletown  District:  Province  McCormick,  Aaron 
Duble,  J.  Powers;  Long  Marsh  District:  Charles  T.  Jones,  Jesse  N 
Russell. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. — Greenway  District:  I.  A.  Chrisman, 
Thomas  B.  Chamblin,  B.  T.  Silmah;  Chapel  District:  Jacob  Vorous, 
Trone  Sprint,  James  AY.  Lee;  Battletown  District:  M.  Pulliam,  J. 
Powers,  George  A.  Bell;  Long  Marsh  District:  Jesse  M.  Russell, 
Joseph  R.  Hardesty,  Augustus  Cain. 
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Constables. — Greenway  District:  John  Chrismore;  Chapel  District: 
Thomas  Lee;  Battletown  District:  J.  W.  Perks;  Long  Marsh  Dis- 
trict: John  Enders. 

Commissioners  in  Chancery  o£  Circuit  Court:  John  Y.  Page,  Con- 
rad Ivownslar,  William  C.  Morgan,  Charles  R.  Lee. 

Commissioner  of  Accounts  in  County  Court:  John  Y.  Page. 

Officers  of  the  town  of  Berry ville. — Mayor,  S.  J.  C.  Moore;  re- 
corder, William  F.  Kerfoot;  town  council,  James  W.  Gayer,  John 
H.  Shackleford,  R.  K.  Ogden,  Louis  Y.  Stolle;  town  sergeant,  Henry 
Tavener. 

Manufactures. — Phoenix  Carriage  Works,  George  C.  Thomas,  pro- 
prietor; established  January  1,  1867.  Planing  and  Grist  Mill,  Thomp- 
son & Ogden,  proprietors;  established  1884.  Creamery,  Kingsley 
Bros.,  proprietors;  established  1887. 

Corporations. — Shenandoah  Yalley  Driving  Park,  incorporated  by 
act  of  General  Assembly,  approved  March  2,  1888.  Under  act  of  incor- 
poration capital  stock  not  to  be  less  than  §1,000,  nor  more  than  820,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  S50  each.  Officers  of  the  company:  R.  P.  Page, 
president;  S.  S.  Thomas,  secretary;  C.  Kownslar,  treasurer. 

Attorneys. — Resident  lawyers  who  have  practiced  at  the  Berryville 
bar:  John  E.  Page  (first  Commonwealth’s  attorney  of  Clarke  County), 
Robert  M.  Page,  Lewis  Glover,  Province  McCormick,  Hugh  H.  Lee,  E. 
Jacquelin  Smith,  David  Funston,  Thomas  M.  Tidball,  George  W.  Brad- 
field,  E.  B.  Mantor,  James  F.  Trayhern,  William  Byrd  Page,  William 
W.  Wood,  David  H.  McGuire,  Uriah  Wright,  D.  Holmes  McGuire, 
U.  L.  Boyce,  H.  C.  Briggs,  W.  W.  Arnett,  Hugh  H.  McCormick,  Ed- 
ward O’Brien,  J.  H.  Shields,  Edward  White,  H.  H.  Harrison,  George 
B.  Harrison,  Samuel  McCormick,  S.  Schollay  Moore,  R.  H.  Lee,  Car- 
ter M.  Louthan,  William  R.  Alexander,  B.  C.  Taylor,  William  F. 
Kerfoot,  William  C.  Morgan,  William  F.  Randolph,  Charles  R.  Lee. 

Present  members  of  Berryville  bar:  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  A.  W.  Mc- 
Donald, A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Marshall  McCormick,  Conrad  Kownslar,  John 
Y.  Page,  Charles  M.  Brown,  George  G.  Calmes. 

Millwood. — This  village  is  the  result  of  a nucleus  formed  far  back 
in  colonial  times.  Daniel  Morgan  resided  not  far  off  at  “ Saratoga,” 
mention  of  which  has  been  made  several  times  heretofore  in  this  work. 
A mill  was  established  here  as  early  as,  possibly,  1760,  and  it  was 
known  as  Bur  well’s  Mill  at  a very  early  day.  Tradition  in  Clarke 
says  the  present  mill,  or  a portion  of  it,  was  built  by  Gen.  Morgan 
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himself,  but  the  truth  of  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  proof  at  this  day. 
There  was  a mill  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  before  Morgan  was 
able  to  own  one,  but  whether  that  portion  now  remaining  was  the 
original  structure,  or  one  built  by  the  “Old  Wagoner”  afterward,  is 
difficult  now  to  determine. 

There  is  a very  neat  Episcopal  Church,  in  Millwood,  and  Rev.  C. 
B.  Bryan  is  rector  thereof;  also  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe  as  pastor.  The  Baptists  have  a church  and 
small  congregation,  but  no  pastor  at  present.  The  colored  people 
have  two  congregations,  both  Baptist,  and  only  one  building. 

A fine  school  in  charge  of  the  Misses  Page  and  known  as  tiie 
Brexton  Female  Seminary  flourishes  in  Millwood.  A lodge  of  Masons 
and  one  of  Good  Templars  are  in  existence  at  this  village,  also. 

White  Post  obtained  its  unique  title  through  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fairfax  erected  here  a post  and  painted  it  white,  upon  which  were  in- 
scriptions informing  the  traveler  the  direction  in  which  lay  Greenway 
Court  and  the  distance  to  that  seat  of  colonial  royalty.  There  is  an 
Episcopal  Church  here  at  White  Post,  but  no  regular  pastor.  Also  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  wdiich  is  supplied  by  visiting  ministers. 

Boyce  is  quite  a thriving  village,  and  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  any  town  in  the  county.  It  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad  and  the  Millwood  Turnpike  from  Winchester.  Sev- 
eral fine  businesses  are  conducted  here,  and  church  and  school  facil- 
ities are  increasing. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  OF  1861-65. 

Tiie  Underlying  Causes  of  the  Conflict — Early  Anti-Slavery  Senti- 
ment and  Action— The  South  on  the  Defensive— Culmination  of 
Northern  Encroachments— Election  of  a Sectional  President- 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation — Acts  of  Self-Protection— Nothing 
Left  but  to  Separate— Prompt  Secession  of  South  Carolina— Vir- 
ginia Follows  Her  Sister  States— Preparations  for  War— The 
Valley  to  the  Front— Occupation  of  Harper’s  Ferry— Col. 
Thomas  J.  Jackson— Appearance  of  the  Immortal  “Stonewall”— 
Estimate  of  His  Peculiar  Strength— Gen.  Johnston  in  Command- 
Advance  of  the  Federal  Army— Stonewall  Brigade— Intense 
War  Feeling— The  Women  of  the  Valley— Stuart,  the  “Yellow 
Jacket”— A True  Cavalier— Operations  Around  Martinsburg— 
Eemoval  of  the  Engines— Fight  at  Falling  Waters— At  Winches- 
ter—Johnston’s  Brilliant  Movement— Four  Brave  Valley  Boys 
Go  to  Their  Death— Stonewall  Jackson's  Fearful  March  to  Bom- 
xey— Accurate  Origin  of  the  Sobriquet  “Stonewall.” 

npHE  underlying  causes  of  tlie  great  conflict  between  the  Southern, 
JL  or  slave-holding  States,  and  the  Northern,  or  non-slaveliolding 
States,  known  as  the  great  Civil  war  of  1861  to  1865,  is  so  little 
understood  by  the  younger  generation,  and  so  misapprehended  or  mis- 
construed by  older  and  interested  or  prejudiced  persons,  that  an 
analysis  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  disastrous  struggle  are 
entirely  in  place  as  a prelude  to  the  recital  of  the  stirring  military 
movements  that  occurred  during  the  four  memorable  years  of  warfare 
in  the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  entire  solution  of  tlm 
matter  might  be  summed  up  in  a very  few  words,  as,  for  instance: 
“ The  predominant  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  was  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  no  longer  safe  within, 
the  Union.”  But  the  evidence  of  such  a state  of  affairs  is  what  the 
writer  would  produce  and  wish  to  emphasize. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment  or  spirit  of  intermeddling  with  the 
peculiar  institution  of  the  South  is  as  old  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  itself,  and,  ir  fact,  antedates  the  Constitution,  as  will  be 
shown  by  newspaper  evidence.  The  Alexandria  Advertiser,  published 
by  George  Richards  & Co.,  of  March  30,  1786,  contains  an  article  of 
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over  three  columns  in  length,  entitled  “ A Caution  to  all  Travelers  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  Southern  States ,”  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  paper  and  signed  “ Philip  Dalby.”  The  article  relates  liow  a 
negro  boy  belonging  to  the  writer  and  accompanying  him  as  his  body- 
servant,  was  enticed  and  forced  away  from  him  by  a set  of  men  who 
made  it  their  business  to  watch  for  and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  set  free  the  slaves  of  any  Southern  persons  who  might  pass- 
through or  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  difficulty  he 
encountered  and  the  expense  he  sustained  in  getting  possession  of  his 
property.  The  judges,  the  writer  said,  as  well  as  others,  seemed  to 
throw  all  obstacles  in  his  way. 

Although  this  feeling  of  a portion  of  the  North  kept  growing,  it 
did  not  take  active  shape  until  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  At  first  the  South  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
sentiment  that  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  foundations  of 
a very  important  portion  of  its  social  fabric,  but  the  matter  finally 
became  so  threatening  in  the  utterances  of  the  Abolitionist  press, 
preachers  and  orators,  that  restrictive  laws  had  to  be  passed  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  highest  court  of  the  land  appealed  to  in 
defense  of  those  rights  which  had  been  accorded  to  each  sovereign 
State  when  they  entered  into  a compact  for  the  general  weal. 

That  the  Abolitionists  were  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  the 
purest  of  motives  goes  without  saying.  They  advocated  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  “higher  law”  of  humanity  rather  than  constitu- 
tional law,  while  Southern  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  strict  con- 
structionists of  the  constitution.  An  honest  difference  of  opinion 
existed  between  the  masses  North  and  South,  which  only  a more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  could  have  prevented.  The  Southerners  had 
always  been  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  and  in  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  of  1812  and  with  Mexico,  they  had  done  their  full  share  • 
of  the  fighting.  Ever  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  they  submitted  to  the  oppressions  of  a pro- 
tective tariff,  and  yielded  up  the  right  of  settlement  with  their  prop- 
erty to  that  vast  portion  of  the  public  domain  north  of  36°  30'.  But 
the  opposition  to  slavery  continued  to  increase  until  it  became  a revo- 
lution, of  which  the  Civil  war  was  but  an  incident  and  natural  conse- 
quence. 

Emissaries  were  sent  into  the  Southern  States  to  spread  discontent 
among  the  negroes;  books  were  written  depicting  the  very  worst  and 
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exceptional  phases  of  slavery,  without  a word  of  the  good,  known  to 
all  Southerners;  u underground  railroads”  were  established  in  all 
the  border  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  for  running  off 
negroes;  personal  liberty  bills  were  passed ; decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  derided  and  set  at  naught,  and  the  constitution  was 
denounced  as  “ a covenant  with  hell.”  The  Republican  became  the 
dominant  party  of  the  country,  and  the  Abolition  wing  of  that  party 
had  grown  to  be  its  controlling  spirit. 

The  people  of  the  South  viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  prior  to  and  during  the  canvass  of  1860, 
and  were  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
said,  that  the  Union  could  not  exist  “ part  slave  and  part  free.”  Offers 
to  compromise  were  rejected  by  the  Republicans,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent to  observing  minds  that  unless  the  South  took  immediate  action 
the  control  of  their  slave  property  must  soon  pass  out  of  their  hands. 
Its  value  in  round  numbers  was  §8,000,000,000.  Its  loss  meant  wide- 
spread financial  ruin.  What  else  the  liberation  of  5,000,000  ignorant 
blacks  portended,  none  could  tell.  The  horrors  of  a St.  Domingo 
revolution  might  be  re-enacted  on  a vastly  extended  scale.  Their 
forefathers  of  1776  had  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain 
for  a much  less  cause  of  complaint,  and  had  established  a separate 
government.  The  Southern  people  were  reluctant  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  a government  they  had  done  so  much  to  uphold  and 
defend,  but  it  was  the  only  chance  left  them.  They  would  have  to 
contend  against  fearful  odds,  yet  they  hoped  for  success.  Their 
homes,  property,  institutions  and  liberties  were  all  at  stake.  How 
well  they  defended  them  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  Confederates  engaged  was  800,000,  against  2,600,000  Federals. 
The  difference  in  equipments  was  nearly  as  great.  The  Confederates 
were  for  the  most  part  indifferently  armed,  clad  and  provisioned, 
while  the  Federal  troops  were  provided  with  every  appliance  that 
modern  art  and  science  had  produced,  and  the  best  supplies  that 
unlimited  resources  could  furnish. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  a far-seeing  politician  and  statesman,  did 
not,  when  he  first  became  President,  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  then  existed.  But  nearly 
two  years  afterward,  when  the  revolution  against  it  had  fully  ripened, 
he  issued  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a military  necessity.  The  military  necessity  for  the  proclamation 
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never  existed,  but  the  excuse  helped  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
those  conservatives  at  the  North  who  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  the 
war  was  waged  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  but  little 
opposition  was  finally  manifested.  The  prophecies  of  the  southern 
leaders,  howrever,  had  proved  true,  and  no  restitution  was  made,  even 
to  Union  men,  for  the  immense  losses  thus  forced  upon  them. 

After  four  years  of  sanguinary  conflict  the  Confederates  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  odds  against  them.  France  had 
come  to  the  relief  of  their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  there  was  no  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  South. 
The  civilization  of  the  age  was  averse  to  negro  slavery,  and  it  had 
to  go. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Southern  people  their  troubles  were  not  yet 
ended.  Passions  had  been  engendered  by  the  war,  which  found 
expression  at  the  North,  resulting  in  legislation  most  injurious  to 
Southern  interests,  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  But  in  spite  of  the 
impoverishment  caused  by  emancipation,  the  war,  reconstruction  and 
hostile  legislation,  the  South  is  beginning  again  to  enjoy  a fair  degree 
of  prosperity. 

Now’  that  the  ordeal  is  passed,  the  number  of  former  slave-holders 
who  v’oukl  like  to  see  the  institution  of  slavery  revived  is  few  indeed. 
The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  accepted  by  the  Confederates  in  good 
faith,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  have  the  people  been  more  true  to 
the  Union  since  that  time  than  in  the  Southern  States.  The  chief 
remaining  obstacles  in  the  w7ay  of  their  prosperity  and  a more  perfect 
union  are,  the  burning  desire  for  pensions  and  the  unreasoning 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  their  late  antagonists.  When  these  shall 
yield  to  the  sway  of  a broader  patriotism,  extravagant  pension  legis- 
lation will  cease,  Southern  statesmen  wall  be  as  available  for  the  presi- 
dency as  Northern,  and  the  two  sections,  joined  in  fraternal  union,  will 
vie  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  welfare,  honor  and  glory  of 
the  Great  Republic. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  w’as  passed  by  Virginia  April  17,  1861, 
and  her  first  concern  w’as  to  select  a commander  for  the  thousands  of 
troops  ready  to  spring  to  arms  at  her  behest.  The  young  men  of  the 
Valley,  a region  noted  for  its  soldiers  in  every  war  from  tile  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  and  even  in  colonial  times,  w*ere  eager  to  march 
under  the  standard  of  their  proud  old  commonwealth.  Lieut. -Col.  R. 
E.  Lee,  known  as  a gallant  and  skillful  soldier  of  the  United  States 
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army,  liad  resigned  liis  commission  in  the  Federal  service,  and  ten- 
dered liis  sword  to  his  native  State.  Gov.  Letcher  appointed  him  a 
major-general  in  command  of  all  the  State  troops,  but  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  Virginia  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  he  was  transferred 
to  that  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  Beauregard  and 
Johnston  at  that  time  being  the  ideal  soldiers  of  the  South,  and  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Confederate  forces.  The  Federal  government  had 
already  inaugurated  hostilities  by  sending  an  armed  fleet  to  Charleston 
Harbor. 

The  first  physical  signs  of  actual  war  in  the  Lower  Valley  were  the 
mustering  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  different  counties,  and 
their  march  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  by  Virginia,  Lieut.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was 
stationed  at  the  Ferry,  and  had  been  there  with  a company  of  the  Forty- 
second  Infantry  since  the  John  Brown  affair.  When  Jones  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Southern  troops,  he  made  preparations  for  departure 
and  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  property  under  his  charge, 
having  been  instructed  so  to  act  from  Washington.  The  armory  and 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  contained  about  10,000  muskets  and  5,000 
rifles,  with  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  arms,  capable 
with  a sufficient  force  of  workmen  of  turning  out  25,000  muskets  a 
year.  As  the  Southern  volunteers  approached,  Lieut.  Jones  requested 
a parley,  which  was  granted,  but  in  a short  time  flames  were  seen  to 
burst  from  the  armory  and  arsenal.  The  Federal  garrison  had  set  fire 
to  the  arms  and  buildings,  and  had  escaped  across  the  bridge  into 
Maryland.  The  Virginia  troops  instantly  rushed  into  the  buildings, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  citizens  and  workmen,  succeeded  in 
saving  a great  deal  of  property.  A large  number  of  the  arms  were 
consumed,  but  about  5,000  improved  muskets  in  complete  order  and 
3,000  unfinished  small  arms  were  saved.  The  retreating  garrison  had 
laid  trains  to  biow  up  the  workshops,  but  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
Virginians  extinguished  them  before  they  reached  the  buildings,  and 
thus  saved  the  valuable  machinery  for  producing  arms.  The  arsenal, 
however,  was  entirely  consumed.  The  machinery  was  moved  south- 
ward and  did  good  service  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

On  May  3,  1861,  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  afterward  the  immortal 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  took  command  of  the  forces  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  proceeded  to  organize  the  raw  material  there  collected  into  an 
army,  which  he  did,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  brigade  he  after- 
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ward  commanded,  formed  from  that  inexperienced  collection  of  men  of 
all  occupations,  is  famous  to  this  day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  of  the  South,  and  respected  by  all  their  honorable 
foes  in  the  North  as  well — “Stonewall  Jackson’s  Brigade.”  The  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  of  the  now  famous  leader,  described  by  a South- 
ern novelist,  so  accords  with  the  writer’s  recollections  of  him,  that  it  is 
reproduced  here:  “The  queer  apparition  Df  the  ex-professor  on  the 

field  excited  great  merriment.  The  new  colonel  was  not  at  all  like  a 
commanding  officer.  There  was  a painful  want  in  him  of  all  the  ‘pride, 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.’  His  dress  was  no  better 
than  a private  soldier’s,  and  there  was  not  a particle  of  gold  lace 
about  his  uniform.  His  air  was  abstracted;  his  bearing  stiff  and 
awkward;  he  kept  his  own  counsels;  never  consulted  with  his  officers, 
and  had  very  little  to  say  to  anybody.  On  horseback  his  appearance 
was  even  less  impressive.  Other  officers,  at  that  early  stage  of  the 
war,  when  the  fondness  for  military  insignia  and  display  was  greater 
than  afterward,  when  the  blockade  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  gewgaws 
and  decorations,  made  their  appearance  before  their  troops  on  prancing 
horses,  with  splendid  trappings,  and  seemed  desirous  of  showing  the 
admiring  spectators  how  gracefully  they  could  sit  in  the  saddle.  The 
new  colonel  was  a strong  contrast  to  this.  He  rode  an  old  horse,  who 
seemed  to  have  little  of  the  romance  of  war  about  him,  and  nothing  at 
all  fine  in  his  equipment.  His  seat  in  the  saddle  was  far  from  grace- 
ful; he  leaned  forward  awkwardly;  settled  his  chin  from  time  to  time 
in  his  lofty  military  stock,  and  looked  from  side  to  side,  from  beneath 
the  low  rim  of  his  cadet  cap,  in  a manner  which  the  risible  faculties 
could  not  resist;  a queer  figure,  devoid  of  all  military  grace.” 

Another  estimate  of  Jackson  was  given  by  one  of  his  staff  officers: 
“ When  we  were  ordered  up  the  Valley  with  old  Jackson,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a source  of  congratulation  to  all  for  going  into  active 
service;  but,  believe  me,  I would  have  willingly  gone  back  into  win- 
ter quarters  again  after  a week’s  trial,  for  Jackson  is  the  greatest 
marcher  in  the  world.  When  we  first  moved  up  here,  our  orders  were 
for  a march  to  Charlestown;  next  day  we  were  moved  back  to  Win- 
chester; in  a few  days  back  to  Charlestown;  and  thence,  from  one 
place  to  another,  until  at  last  I began  to  imagine  that  we  were  com- 
manded by  some  peripatetic  philosophical  madman,  whose  forte  was 
pedestrianism.  With  little  or  no  luggage,  we  are  a roving,  hungry, 
hardy  lot  of  fellows:  ‘Stonewall’  may  be  a very  fine  old  gentleman. 
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and  an  honest,  good-tempered,  industrious  man,  but  I should  admire 
him  more  in  a state  of  rest  than  continually  seeing  him  moving  in 
front.  And  such  a dry  old  stick,  too!  As  for  uniform  he  has  none — 
his  wardrobe  isn’t  worth  a dollar,  and  his  horse  is  quite  in  keeping, 
a poor,  lean  animal,  of  little  spirit  or  activity.  And  don’t  he  keep  his 
aides  moving  about!  Thirty  miles’  ride  at  night  through  the  mud  is 
nothing  of  a job;  and  if  they  don’t  come  up  to  time,  I’d  as  soon  face 
the  devil,  for  Jackson  takes  no  excuses  when  duty  is  at  hand.  He  is 
solemn  and  thoughtful,  speaks  but  little,  and  always  in  a calm,  decided 
tone;  and  from  what  he  says  there  is  no  appeal,  for  he  seems  to  know 
every  hole  and  corner  of  this  valley  as  if  he  had  made  it,  or  at  least, 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  his  own  use.  He  knows  all  the  dis- 
tances, all  the  roads,  even  the  cow-paths  through  the  woods,  it  seems. 
I have  seen  him  approach  in  the  dead  of  night  and  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  sentinels,  and  ride  oh  through  the  darkness.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Jackson  will  make  his  mark  in  this  war;  his  eternal  watchfulness 
must  tell  on  his  uninformed  enemy.” 

On  the  23d  of  May  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  assumed  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  force  collected  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
along  the  Potomac,  and  after  a thorough  reconn oissance,  decided  that 
the  Ferry  was  untenable,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  withdraw  from 
that  locality  and  plant  his  army  at  Winchester.  At  this  time  Gen. 
Patterson  was  advancing  with  a strong  force  down  through  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  the  avowed  purpose,  as  one  of  his  staff 
officers  informed  the  writer,  of  marching  straight  southward  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala,,  and  planting  on  the  Confederate  capitol  a silken  banner 
presented  to  him  by  some  fair  Philadelphian.  (Alas!  alas!  how  each 
section  underrated  the  strength  of  the  other!) 

When  Jackson  was  superseded  in  the  command  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
by  Gen.  Johnston,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade, 
composed  of  the  Second  Virginia,  Col.  Allen;  Fourth  Virginia,  Col. 
Preston;  Fifth  Virginia,  Col.  Harper;  Twenty-seventh  Virginia,  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Echols;  and  to  which  was  afterward  added  the  Thirty-third  Vir- 
ginia, Col.  Cumming.  This  brigade  was  composed  of  the  flower  of 
Virginia’s  young  men,  and  the  Second  Begiment  was  raised  in  the  four 
counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke,  Jefferson  and  Berkeley.  In  these  four 
counties,  true  to  their  ancient  record,  there  was  scarcely  a youth  of 
fifteen  years  who  was  not  at  the  front,  unless  restrained  by  vigorous 
parental  authority.  If  the  boys  could  not  get  accepted  as  soldiers, 
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they  would  get  on  their  horses  and  ride  around  after  the  army,  hope- 
fully awaiting  some  opportunity  for  them  to  join  their  brothers  and 
fathers  in  the  glorious  cause,  as  it  was  deemed  by  all  true  Southerners. 
The  martial  spirit  pervaded  all  classes  of  persons,  and  even  the  ne- 
groes were  eager  to  go  off  with  their  young  masters  and  suffer  the 
hardships  of  camp  life,  as  thousands  of  them  did,  and  many  of  whom 
were  still  among  the  boys  in  gray  when  “Massa  Robert,”  as  they 
called  Gen.  Lee,  sorrowfully,  yet  manfully,  laid  down  his  sword  at  Ap- 
pomattox. And  as  for  the  women  of  the  Valley,  no  pen  can  describe, 
no  tongue  can  tell  the  fervor  of  their  patriotism  in  the  common  cause. 
The  woman  who  could  see  her  husband,  or  the  mother  her  son,  going 
about  business  matters,  or  dawdling  in  citizen’s  attire,  while  the  manly 
fellows  were  parading  with  musket  in  hand,  or  dashing  along  with  rat- 
tling sabre  by  his  side,  was  ready  to  hang  her  head  in  shame;  whilst 
the  young  ladies  paid  more  homage,  gave  more  attention  to,  and  would 
rather  be  seen  walking  with,  the  raggedest  private  in  gray  than  the 
most  fashionably-dressed  young  gentleman  that  a tailor  could  turn  out. 
It  was  this  feeling,  in  large  measure,  that  gave  such  elan  to  the  aver- 
age Southern  soldier.  He  had  his  good  name  to  protect,  and  except 
in  extremely  rare  cases,  the  young  Virginian  would  rather  have  been 
brought  back  to  his  mother  in  honorable  death  than  to  have  disgraced 
his  uniform  in  the  slightest  degree.  Thousands  of  the  young  men, 
almost  every  single  Virginian  young  man,  had  been  riding  horseback 
from  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  was  therefore  a natural  cavalryman. 

With  this  force,  then,  Jackson  was  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Martinsburg  to  support  Stuart’s  cavalry,  who  were  picketing  the  Po- 
tomac from  the  Point  of  Rocks,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  the  western 
border  of  Berkeley  County.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  a lieutenant  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the  Western  States, 
was  styled  by  Gen.  Johnston  “the  indefatigable  Stuart,”  and  his  record 
afterward  during  the  war  justified  the  early  estimate  of  that  gallant 
and  skillful  cavalry  fighter.  He  was  bold  and  ardent,  and  possessed 
physical  qualities  that  made  his  endurance  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  animal  spirits  were  supera- 
bundant, and  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  be  always  in  action.  A 
song  was  always  on  his  lips,  and  if  he  were  not  humming  some  love 
ditty  he  was  whistling  a martial  air.  To  see  that  splendid  soldier, 
with  a seat  in  the  saddle  like  a centaur,  head  erect,  a smile 
on  his  face,  and  a word  of  cheer  for  the  most  inconsequential  of  his 
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“rough  riders,”  was  a picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  dubbed 
by  a prominent  general  “ yellow  jacket”- — a species  of  wild  bee  so  well 
and  forcibly  known  to  all  Southern  boys,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistent “ staying  ” qualities  of  the  little  fighter,  for  “he  is  no  sooner 
brushed  off  than  he  lights  back  again.”  Stuart,  with  only  300  men, 
held  the  river-front  for  months  between  the  points  indicated  above — 
Point  of  Piocks,  and  the  western  portion  of  Berkeley.  Before  leaving 
Harpers’  Ferry,  Gen.  Johnston  had  blown  up  the  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  at  that  point  ; had  destroyed  the  rifle  works  and  other  gov- 
ernment property ; and  shortly  afterward  had  burned  the  bridge  across 
the  Shenandoah.  At  Martinsburg  the  Confederate  forces  were  ordered 
to  destroy  all  property  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
handsome  railroad  bridge  known  as  the  “ collonade  bridge  ” was 
blown  up.  It  was  a beautiful  structure  and  never  replaced  as  it  orig- 
inally was.  Thirty-five  locomotives  were  destroyed.  They  were 
filled  with  coal  and  the  whistles  opened,  and  there  was  a grand  cal- 
liope concert  for  a day  or  two.  Powder  was  also  used  upon  the  loco- 
motives in  the  attempt  to  destroy  them,  until  the  idea  dawned  upon 
the  Confederates  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  take  them  south. 
But  in  a moment  of  thoughtlessness  the  bridge  over  the  Opequon  had 
been  destroyed,  and  so  they  could  not  be  conveyed  by  rail  any  dis- 
tance. Col.  Thomas  S.  Sharp  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  placing 
broad  tires  on  the  wheels  of  the  locomotives  and  hauling  them  up  the 
Yalley  turnpike.  Thirty-two  horses  were  required  to  drag  from  the 
tracks  each  of  the  locomotives,  up  to  the  southern  end  of  Martinsburg, 
but  the  feat  was  accomplished,  and  twenty  ponderous  iron-horses  were 
conveyed  to  Staunton  and  used  throughout  the  South.  A most  re- 
markable portion  of  the  history  of  those  locomotives  is  that  every  one 
of  them,  ■with  one  exception,  was  recovered  after  the  close  of  the  war 
by  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Bailroad,  and  the  man  who  engineered  the 
conveyance  of  them  southward,  Col.  Sharp,  was  made  master  of  trans- 
portation of  the  same  road,  in  consequence  partly,  it  is  asserted,  of  his 
skill  in  carrying  them  off  in  1861.  All  the  machinery  that  w7as  car- 
ried off  was  also  recovered.  Three  hundred  freight  and  a number  of 
passenger  cars  and  other  railroad  property  that  could  not  easily  be 
transported  -were  destroyed. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Patterson  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  Md.,  his  troops  fording  the  river,  which  was  about 
waist  deep.  Jackson  was  encamped  near  the  village  of  Hainesville, 
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on  the.  road  to  Falling  Waters  and  Williamsport,  Stuart’s  headquar- 
ters being  a little  in  advance  of  that  point.  The  Federals,  or  at  least 
a detachment,  came  forward  toward  the  Confederates,  and  Jackson  was 
encountered  in  a position  where  he  had  formed  his  men  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, with  four  guns  directly  on  the  turnpike  along  which  the  enemy 
was  advancing.  In  this  first  engagement  in  the  Talley,  Jackson  had 
under  him  about  380  men  and  Pendleton’s  battery  of  four  guns — six- 
pounders.  His  object  was  not  to  fight  a battle,  but  to  feel  the  enemy, 
strike  a telling  blow,  and  ascertain  what  was  best  to  do.  Patterson’s 
advancing  force,  according  to  Federal  authorities,  consisted  of  the 
brigades  of  Abercrombie,  Negley  and  Thomas,  with  several  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  500  cavalry.  For  nearly  an  hour  Jackson  succeeded 
with  his  small  force  in  maintaining  his  position,  but  at  last  was  com- 
pelled slowly  to  fall  back,  and  finally  retire,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man  killed  and  a few  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  said  to 
have  been  about  the  same.  This  first  collision  of  the  Talley  forces 
was  of  no  value  to  either  contestant  in  any  sense,  save  of  its  worth 
as  an  example  to  the  men  under  Jackson  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
that  great  leader.  The  reputation  it  gave  him  and  the  confidence  im- 
parted followed  him  till  his  mournful  death.  A small  regiment  and 
four  field-pieces  to  hold  in  check  and  deceive  a general  with  thousands 
of  well-equipped  soldiers  at  his  command,  might  be  termed,  as  a writer 
expressed  the  fact  at  the  time,  “ a magnificent  initiatory.”  Jackson 
had  met  the  enemy  with  the  skill  of  a trained  soldier,  which  impressed 
his  enemy  with  the  idea  that  he  must  move  cautiously  against  the  ex- 
professor of  Lexington,  and  the  dash  of  the  young  Indian-figliter, 
Stuart.  It  was  told  by  one  of  Jackson’s  men,  shortly  after  the  occur- 
rence, how  their  general,  while  writing  a despatch  under  a tree,  had  not 
moved  a muscle  or  shown  any  knowledge  of  the  incident,  when  a stray 
cannon-shot  had  struck  above  his  head.  Jackson  having  rejoined  the 
main  army  at  Winchester,  under  Johnston,  Patterson  fell  back  again 
toward  the  Potomac,  a very  transparent  feint  to  draw  his  antagonist 
after  him,  and  so,  away  from  the  great  event  that  both  knew  to  be 
imminent  across  the  ridge.  But  the  Federal  commander  advanced 
again  to  Martinsburg,  and  thence  toward  Winchester.  His  force,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information,  was  about  30,000  men,  while  John- 
ston’s had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  eight  additional  regiments 
from  the  South.  The  design  of  Patterson  was  to  hold  Johnston  in 
check,  while  McDowell,  with  his  army  of  55,000  men,  advanced  to 
crush  Beauregard  at  Manassas. 
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It  was  now  the  15th  of  July;  the  Federal  columns  were  in  motion 
from  Washington,  and  in  three  clays  would  be  in  front  of  Bull  Bun. 
Gen.  Patterson  accordingly  moved  from  Martinsburg — Stuart  retiring 
with  his  cavalry  before  him — and  on  the  16th  was  in  position  at  Bun- 
ker Hill.  The  critical  moment  had  arrived  ; every  hour  counted.  On 
the  17tli  Gen.  Patterson  knew,  by  telegraph,  that  the  “Grand  Army” 
was  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  within  a few  hours’  march  of  Beauregard’s 
position;  and  a further  movement  was  promptly  made  to  hold  John- 
ston in  the  Talley.  Patterson  swung  his  left  wing  round  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Smithfield,  in  the  direction  of  Berryville,  and  in  this  position 
awaited  any  movement  of  Johnston,  with  the  evident  design  of  hold- 
ing him  in  check,  or  attacking  him  in  flank  if  he  endeavored  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  Beauregard  by  the  route  of  Ashby’s  Gap.  At  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  Federal  army  had 
driven  in  the  Confederate  advance  force  at  Manassas,  and  a telegraphic 
dispatch  from  the  government  at  Richmond  announced  the  critical 
state  of  affairs  to  Johnston.  He  was  directed,  if  practicable,  to  send 
to  Culpepper  Courthouse  his  sick,  evacuate  Winchester,  and  hasten  to 
the  assistance  of  Beauregard.  The  good  judgment  shown  by  Gen. 
Johnston  in  the  evacuation  of  Harper’s  Ferry  now  became  apparent. 
The  road  to  Manassas  was  unobstructed.  To  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  necessary  either  to  defeat  Patterson 
or  to  elude  him.  The  latter  course  was  chosen  as  the  most  speedy  and 
certain,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  to  commence  the 
movement.  The  number  of  the  sick,  about  1,700,  rendered  it  impos  - 
sible on  short  notice  to  remove  them,  and  tliev  were  left  at  Winches- 
ter;  and  the  defense  of  that  point,  where  some  earthworks  were 
thrown  up,  and  a few  guns  mounted,  was  entrusted  to  the  militia  of 
the  region  under  Gens.  Carson  and  Meem.  Stuart  posted  a cordon  of 
cavalry  pickets  from  the  neighborhood  of  Smithfield,  along  by  Summit 
Point  and  Ripon  to  the  Shenandoah,  completely  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication and  concealing  every  movement.  Having*  thus  guarded 
against  every  contingency  in  the  best  possible  manner,  Johnston  left 
Winchester  behind  him,  and  commenced  his  march  by  way  of  Ashby’s 
Gap  toward  the  east. 

In  the  battle  of  Manassas  the  Talley  lost  some  of  her  best  and 
bravest  sons.  The  pomp  and  glory  of  war,  so  fascinating  to  the  high- 
spirited  men  of  Tirginia  and  the  South  generally,  had  now  become  a 
reality  in  all  the  horrors  of  wounds  and  death.  With  what  anguish 
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the  fond  mothers  of  favorite  sons,  with  what  fear  and  trembling  the 
aged  father,  the  anxious  and  loving  sister,  the  devoted  wife,  the  family 
of  beautiful  children,  looked  for  the  “news  of  the  battle.”  And  what 
scenes  of  desolation  were  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  homes!  One  of 
these- — the  saddest  of  all  sad  tales  after  that  first  sanguinary  contest — 
was  one  at  Martinsburg,  when  the  two  brothers,  splendid  men,  in  the 
prime  of  young  manhood,  Holmes  A.  and  Tucker  Conrad,  were  laid, 
cold  and  silent  in  death,  in  their  father’s  house,  ripe  harvest  of  the 
bloody  field  of  Manassas;  and  their  cousin,  Peyton  Pi.  Harrison, 
also  killed,  and  the  fourth  one,  John  Fryatt!  The  four  brave  and 
gallant  fellows,  in  station  in  their  lives  perhaps  different,  but  now, 
dead  for  a common  cause,  all  equally  mourned  and  honored! 

Jackson  had  been  made  a major-general  in  September,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  October  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  and  around  Winchester.  The  Confederates  also  held, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  That  famous  cavalry  leader,  Col.  Turner  Ashby,  with  his 
own  regiment  and  other  cavalry  detachments,  making  a total  of  some 
1,200  men,  well  mounted,  was  watching  the  river  front  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  to  Romney.  In  December  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  at 
Romney  and  Rath,  southward ; and  Banks,  with  his  whole  army,  being 
just  north  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  evident  that  some  great  movement 
was  in  contemplation,  which  prudence  demanded  should  be  watched 
by  a strong  force.  A large  part  of  Gen.  Loring’s  command,  after  a 
march  of  250  miles,  joined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Winchester,  who  was  now 
at  the  head  of  about  9,000  men.  On  January  1,  1862,  with  a portion 
of  this  force,  he  marched  from  Winchester.  It  was  Jackson’s  object 
to  surprise  the  Federal s at  Bath  (Berkeley  Springs).  Amid  the 
snow,  sleet,  rain  and  ice  of  the  most  severe  days  of  that  severe  winter, 
he  commenced  his  march.  He  had  to  travel  over  fifty  miles  of  the 
roughest  country  in  the  world — over  mountains  and  through  raging 
torrents — being  obliged  to  take  unfrequented  roads  to  keep  his  move- 
ment secret.  Penetrating  mountains  on  roads  winding  along  their 
sides,  and  through  their  rugged  defiles,  exposed  to  sleet  and  hail  in 
mid-winter,  and  enduring  the  bitterest  cold,  the  march  was  one  of 
almost  incredible  suffering  and  horror.  The  men  were  without  tents, 
and  the  roads  were  covered  with  ice  two  inches  thick,  and  glazed  over 
by  the  sleet,  so  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  keep  his  feet  except 
by  great  care.  Horses  had  their  knees  and  muzzles  terribly  injured, 
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and  streaming  with  blood.  Occasionally  horsemen,  infantry  and 
wagons  would  slip  over  an  enbankment.  Men  crippled  or  filled  with 
bruises  and  pains,  laid  down  by  the  wayside  to  die,  or  staggered  on- 
ward in  the  terrible  march.  Many  were  without  boots  and  hats,  and 
in  rags.  They  were  not  permitted  to  kindle  fires,  being  within  a few 
miles  of  the  enemy’s  posts,  and  their  most  comfortable  sleep  was  under 
arbors  of  sticks  packed  with  snow.  Amid  the  sharp  distresses  of  this 
march  the  command  struggled  on  with  patient  courage  and  almost 
superhuman  spirit. 

On  arriving  at  Bath,  Jackson  found  the  Federals  had  retreated  to 
the  Potomac,  and  had  waded  the  river  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of 
the  winter,  but  after  resting  two  or  three  days,  the  wily  Stonewall* 
made  daily  demonstrations  at  the  river,  to  induce  the  belief  that  his 
command  was  the  advance  of  a large  force  about  to  cross  into  Mary- 
land, and  it  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
Federal  troops  in  and  around  Romney  amounted  to  11,000  men,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Shields.  This  officer  felt  so  certain  that  Jackson 
was  bent  on  crossing  the  Potomac,  that,  though  forty  miles  above,  he 
transferred  his  whole  command  to  the  north  bank  to  dispute  the  sup- 
posed passage.  As  soon  as  J ackson  was  informed  of  this,  he  marched 
up  the  south  bank  to  Pvomney,  surprised  and  captured  many  of  the 
enemy,  and  destroyed  what  he  could  not  carry  away  of  Shields’  im- 
mense stores,  amounting  to  some  half  a million  dollars.  Leaving  a small 
force  in  Romney,  Jackson  returned  with  his  army  to  Winchester,  the 
success  of  the  expedition  being  entirely  complete,  but  it  had  been  pur- 
chased at  a terrible  price — hundreds  of  his  brave  men  had  sunk  under 
the  exposure  of  the  march,  and  many  of  them  spent  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pitals, whilst  others  carry  the  effects  of  that  trip  to  this  day. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  obtained  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  Jackson  had  in  view  the  protection  of  a large  section  of  coun- 
try. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  promptly  guard  against  an  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  from  Williamsport  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  upon 

*For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  readers  of  this  work,  as  well  as  a means  of  preserving  the  inci- 
dent in  the  form  in  which  it  really  occurred,  which  the  writer  knows  to  be  correct,  the  manner  of  the 
re-baptism  of  Jackson  is  here  given:  At  a critical  moment  during  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Gen.  Bee, 
whose  force  had  been  repulsed  and  were  almost  disheartened,  seeing  Jackson  sitting  on  his  horse,  calm 
and  immovable  as  a rock,  apparently,  with  his  men  in  regular  order,  stanch  as  a wall,  rushed  up  to  the 
Virginia  commander  and  exclaimed.  “ General,  they  are  beating  us  back  !"  "Then,  sir,*’  said  Jack- 
son,  “ we  ll  give  them  the  bayonet.”  To  Bee  the  words  were  as  a new  inspiration,  and  he  turned  to  his 
overtasked  troops,  exclaiming.  "There  stand  Jackson  and  his  Virginians  like  a stone  wall.  Let  us  de- 
termine to  die  here  and  we  will  conquer  ! ” Poor  Bee  ! he  did  riot  live  to  witness  the  glory  of  the  hero 
he  had  so  happily  re-christened,  for  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  shortly  after  he  had  sent  that  homely 
word  " stonewall ringing  down  the  ages  with  a halo  about  it  that  makes  it  almost  immortal. 
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liis  arrival  at  "Winchester  he  endeavored  to  connect  that  place  with 
Romney  by  telegraph,  but  the  force  there  under  Loring,  as  well  as  that 
general  himself,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  isolated  and  exposed  - 
position,  and  obtained  an  order  direct  from  the  Richmond  authorities 
to  evacuate  that  section,  without  consultation  with  Jackson.  This 
piece  of  injustice  toward  the  great  leader  so  incensed  him  that  he  im- 
mediately sent  in  his  resignation,  but  after  urgent  requests  for  him  to 
withdraw  it,  he  finally  consented  to  remain  where  he  was.  The  de- 
parture of  the  force  from  Romney  left  open  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try to  the  enemy.  By  Jackson’s  plan  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Mor- 
gan, Hardy  and  Hampshire,  as  well  as  Frederick,  Clarke  and  Jefferson, 
would  have  had  some  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE  VALLEY  DURING  1862. 

Banks  Crosses  the  Potomac— Jackson  Offers  Battle,  but  is  Ordered 
Back— Strategic  Movements— Shields  in  Command — Battle  of  Kerns- 
town— A Bloody,  but  Inconsequential  Affair— Jackson  Retreats 
with  a Small  Loss— A Wounded  Wolf— Stonewall’s  Wonderful 
Strategy— The  Fight  at  McDowell— “ Bank’s  Races”— A Disgrace- 
ful Stampede  of  the  Federal  Forces— Marylander  vs.  Mary 
lander — “ Jackson’s  Commissary',”  Gen.  Banks— Port  Republic  and 
Cross  Keys— Death  of  Gen.  Turner  Asiiby— His  Gallantry,  Court- 
liness and  Humanity— Close  of  the  Valley  Campaign  of  1862— Jack- 
son’s  Investment  of  Harper’s  Ferry— Surrender  of  the  Federal 
Forces — Immense  Stores  Captured— Stonewall  Jackson,  a Hero  in 
the  Eyes  of  Federal  as  well  as  Confederate  Soldiers— The  San- 
guinary' Encounter  at  the  Old  Packhorse  Ford— The  Potomac  Runs 
Red  with  Blood— Closing  Scenes  of  1862. 

STILL  greater  events,  however,  than  those  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  were  awaiting  the  opening  of  spring.  On  February  26? 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  a force 
numbering  about  30,000  men,  and  the  same  evening  the  Federal  cav- 
alry occupied  Charlestown.  Gen.  Lander  was  moving  from  above 
(eastward  through  western  Virginia),  with  about  10,000  men,  which 
two  columns  were  now  about  fo  confront  Jackson  with  his  1,000  troops  of 
all  arms.  They  were  good  men,  however,  and  would  go  or  stay  with  their 
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general,  no  matter  wliat  the  circumstances  might  be.  Reinforcements 
were  expected  from  the  Upper  Valley,  and  until  these  arrived,  Jackson 
was  determined  to  hold  his  position  at  Winchester,  but  they  did  not 
arrive,  and  on  March  3,  Banks  left  a portion  of  his  army  at  Charles- 
town and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Martinsburg.  Col.  Ashby 
reporting  these  movements  of  the  enemy,  Jackson  prepared  to  give 
him  battle.  The  Confederate  force,  though  small,  was  made  to  appear 
as  numerous  as  possible.  Ashby  kept  well  in  the  front,  and  brought 
tidings  of  the  movement  of  Banks  on  March  10.  The  next  day  the 
columns  at  Charlestown  and  Martinsburg  were  united  at  a point  a 
short  distance  south  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  two  o’clock  the  Confederate 
cavalry  was  driven  in,  whereupon  Jackson  threw  his  whole  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  offered  battle,  which  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Federal  commander,  doubtless  supposing  the  Confederates  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  were.  Jackson  occupied  his  position  in 
advance  of  Winchester,  but  he  shortly  received  orders  from  Richmond 
to  fall  back  up  the  valley,  which  was  an  extreme  disappointment  to 
him.  The  retreat  was  sullen  and  deliberate,  but  at  Mount  Jackson 
the  weary  soldiers  went  into  camp.  The  Federal  forces  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  entire  region  around  Winchester,  where  Banks  now 
massed  his  troops.  He  sent  a considerable  portion  toward  Fredericks- 
burg, and  turning  over  the  command  to  Gen.  Shields,  repaired  to 
Washington. 

After  several  days  of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  Jackson’s  force  lying 
between  Mount  Jackson  and  New  Market,  the  restless  general  received 
intelligence  from  Ashby  that  the  enemy’s  troops  had  evacuated  the 
town  of  Strasburg  and  fallen  back  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 
Shields  had  been  left  in  command  with  about  11,000  troops,  and, 
according  to  that  general’s  report,  7,000.  Ascertaining  that  Jackson 
was  at  New  Market,  the  Federal  general  made  a feint  of  leaving  Win- 
chester, and  pretended  to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March, 
placing  his  force  in  a secluded  position  two  miles  northward  of  his 
position  on  the  Martinsburg  turnpike.  This  movement  was  the  cause- 
of  great  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Winchester  people,  who  viewed  with 
satisfaction  the  small  force  left  by  Shields,  deeming  it  certain  that 
they  would  soon  be  gobbled  up  by  Jackson  or  Ashby.  The  design  of 
Shields  was  to  draw  Jackson  down  the  Valley,  and  thereby  throw  him 
off  the  track  of  the  force  that  had  gone  across  to  Centreville,  and 
keeping  him  away  from  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Johnston.  In  response 
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to  the  reports  of  the  small  force  at ‘Winchester,  Jackson  broke  up 
camp  at  Mount  Jackson  at  dawn  of  the  22d  and  marched  twenty-six 
miles  that  day,  bivouacking  at  Cedar  Creek  at  night.  The  next  day 
Jackson  had  moved  his  line  to  the  vicinity  of  Kernstown,  prepared  to 
give  battle  and  expecting  a small  force  to  contend  with,  as  scouts  had 
reported  very  few  of  Shield’s  original  force  within  fighting  distance. 
Jackson  had,  according  to  his  official  report,  2,742  men.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  the  old  Southern  soldiers  who  know  anything  of  what  is 
termed  “ the  first  Kernstown,”  to  find  Gen.  Shields  reporting  to 
headquarters  that  “ Stonewall  Jackson  had  in  the  engagement  11,000 
men.”  If  he  had  had  half  that  number,  Shields  would  not  have  had 
much  of  an  army,  if  any,  left  to  be  whipped  farther  up  the  Valley 
shortly  afterward.  It  was  reported  that  Gen.  Williams  with  15,000 
men  was  moving  through  Snicker’s  Gap  to  operate  against  Johnston. 
Jackson  saw  that  if  this  intelligence  was  reliable,  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  gain  all  his  lost  ground,  and  strike  a heavy  blow  at  the 
entire  plan  of  the  enemy.  With  his  small  force  he  thought  he  was 
able  to  crush  the  four  regiments  said  to  be  at  Winchester,  and  the 
sudden  attack  in  the  rear  would  have  the  effect  of  retaining  Gen. 
Williams  in  the  Valley. 

About  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Ashby’s  guns  announced  the 
opening  of  the  fight,  and  it  only  terminated  when  night  closed  in  upon 
the  bloody  scene.  Where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  not  far  from  the 
Little  North  Mountain.  The  country  is  undulating  and  open.  The 
fields  are  large  and  gently  rolling,  divided  by  rail  or  stone  fences.  A 
portion  of  the  ground  was  plowed  at  the  time.  The  lines  were  very 
close,  owing  to  the  peculiar  lay  of  the  country,  and  were  almost  with- 
in a stone’s  throw  of  each  other.  After  the  battle  had  raged  some 
time,  the  left  fiank  of  Jackson’s  force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Garnett, 
was  turned,  and  forced  back  upon  the  center,  but  only  after  a most 
desperate  and  bloody  encounter.  A long  stone  fence  ran  across  an 
open  field,  which  the  enemy  were  endeavoring  to  reach.  Federate  and 
Confederates  were  both  in  motion  for  this  natural  breast-work,  when 
the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  ran  rapidly  forward,  arrived  at  the  fence 
first,  and  poured  a volley  into  the  enemy  at  ten  paces  distant  ; but  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Shield’s  force  soon  swept  over  the  fence, 
and  drove  the  Confederate  left  into  the  woods,  taking  two  guns  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  During  the  night,  Gen.  Jackson  decided  to  fall 
back  to  Cedar  Creek.  The  enemy  pursued  the  next  day,  but  Ashby’s 
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cavalry,  the  terror  of  the  Federal  soldiery,  covered  the  retreat.  In 
his  report,  Gen.  Shields  wrote  that  the  retreat  “became  flight, ” but  in 
a private  letter  to  a friend  in  Washington,  he  had  previously  written 
of  the  Confederates:  “ Such  were  their  gallantry  and  high  state  of 

discipline  that  at  no  time  during  the  battle,  or  pursuit,  did  they 
give  way  to  panic.”  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  is  carefully  estimated  to  have  been  465.  Gen.  Shields 
stated  his  loss  at  103  killed  and  441  wounded.  It  had  been  a fierce 
and  frightful  engagement,  for  Jackson  had  lost  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
his  force  in  a very  few  hours’  conflict.  Jackson  always  believed  that 
if  he  had  held  his  ground  ten  minutes  longer,  the  enemy  would  have 
retreated.  However  that  may  have  been,  one  of  the  effects  designed 
by  the  Confederate  general  was  accomplished.  Gen.  Williams  and  his 
15,000  men,  on  their  way  “ across  the  ridge,”  suddenly  wheeled 
about  and  rejoined  Shields.  When  the  poorly-clothed  Confederate 
prisoners  were  led  through  Winchester,  their  march  was  more  one  of 
triumph  than  anything  else,  for  the  ladies  of  that  town  fairly  showered 
kindness  upon  the  boys  in  gray,  whilst  looks  of  scorn  for  the  gaily 
dressed  Federal  officers  and  soldiers  fairly  flashed  from  the  hundreds 
of  glowing  eyes,  as  their  owners  waved  their  ’kerchiefs  and  kissed 
their  fair  hands  to  their  ragged,  though  gallant  defenders.  These 
ladies,  and  everywhere  else  throughout  the  South,  were  loyal  to  “ the 
cause  ” till  the  last. 

Jackson  slowly  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Kernstown,  the  enemy 
pursuing  him  in  force  and  skirmishing  incessantly  with  his  rear  guard 
under  Ashby.  That  cavalier  -was  untiring  in  the  performance  of  his 
important  duty,  and  the  roar  of  his  artillery  continued  throughout  the 
day,  saluting  the  ears  of  the  troops  as  they  awoke  in  the  morning  or 
laid  down  in  bivouac  at  night.  The  men  suffered  few  hardships  dur- 
ing the  retreat.  The  weather  was  growing  mild,  and  delightful  with 
the  approaching  spring,  and  though,  by  an  order  of  Jackson,  none  but 
commanders  of  brigades  were  allowed  to  have  tents,  the  troops  did 
not  complain  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  They  kindled  their  camp- 
fires on  the  sides  of  the  turnpike,  and,  lulled  by  the  distant  thunder 
of  Ashby’s  artillery,  went  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  they  had  been  at 
home  in  their  beds.  “Jackson  crept  along,”  as  John  Esten  Cooke 
put  it,  “like  a wounded  wolf,  turning  every  moment  to  snap  at  his 
pursuers,  and  offer  battle  if  they  pressed  him.”  Reaching  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Jackson,  he  went  into  the  old  camps  which  he  had  aban- 
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cloned  to  march  to  Winchester.  Banks,  who  had  followed  on  the  track 
as  far  as  Edinburg,  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  attack  him,  and 
awaited  re-enforcements. 

Although  the  entire  campaign  of  Jackson  in  the  Valley  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  historic  events  of  the  Lower  Valley,  yet  the 
operations  of  that  commander  are  so  closely  connected  in  their  results 
with  this  section,  and  so  many  of  her  brave  sons  took  part  in  them, 
that  a recital  in  brief  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  famous  and 
loved  Stonewall  Jackson  may  be  included  in  this  work,  without  their 
being  considered  irrelevant.  It  is  well  known  that  the  remarkable 
campaign  of  1862  in  the  Valley  was  the  conception  of  Jackson  alone. 
It  is  pronounced  by  one  of  the  highest  military  authorities  of  the  age 
to  be  u strategy  emanating  from  a military  mind  of  the  very  highest 
order.” 

Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  the  Valley  when  the  principal  scene  of 
the  war  was  transferred  from  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  and  Ewell’s 
division  was  sent  to  operate  with  him  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
object  of  this  combined  force  was  to  divert  the  army  of  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg  and  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  that  of  McClellan. 
General  directions  to  this  end  were  promulgated  by  the  Richmond 
authorities,  but  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  was  left  to  the  general 
in  command  of  the  V alley  forces.  How  effectually  he  did  it,  is  a matter  of 
history,  and  will  be  presently  shown.  The  idea  originated  with  the  ad- 
venturous commander  himself,  who  communicated  it  to  his  superiors,  to 
act  on  the  aggressive  and  essay  the  extraordinary  task  of  driving  the 
Federal  forces  from  the  Valley,  then  already  there  under  the  commands 
of  Banks,  Fremont  and  Shields.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  dis- 
position of  all  the  opposing  forces  at  this  time,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a brief  and  rapid  resume  of  the  opera- 
tions and  movements  in  that  quarter  for  some  weeks  previously  so  as 
to  put  before  the  reader  a comprehensive  and  an  intelligent  situation. 
The  disposition  of  the  enemy’s  forces  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  and  included 
the  troops  of  Banks  and  Shields  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  of 
Milroy,  Blenker  and  Fremont  in  western  Virginia.  As  soon  as  Jack- 
son  had  been  reinforced  by  Ewell’s  division,  which  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  McGaheysville,  the  commander,  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
position  of  Gen.  Edward  Johnson’s  little  force,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
a narrow  valley,  at  a village  called  McDowell,  with  the  heavy  brigades 
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of  Milroy  and  Blenker  in  line  of  battle  before  them.  The  enemy  was 
driven  here  after  a brief  engagement.  Learning  that  his  success  at 
McDowell  had  so  frightened  Milroy  and  Blenker  that  they  had  called 
upon  Fremont  who  was  a few  marches  behind,  Jackson  determined  to 
deceive  them  and  fall  back.  Moving  at  a fast  rate  down  the  Valley 
turnpike,  he  proceeded  to  New  Market,  and  was  there  joined  by 
Ewell's  force,  which  had  been  awaiting  him  at  Swift  Run  Gap.^  The 
whole  force  now  amounted  to  about  1-1,000,  and  after  a little  rest,  pro- 
ceeded across  the  Shenandoah  Mountains. 

The  forces  of  the  enemy  stood  as  follows:  when  Shields,  who  had 
followed  Jackson  since  the  battle  of  Kernstown,  found  him  strongly 
posted  at  McGaheysville,  he  declined  to  advance  against  him  and, 
withdrawing  his  forces  from  between  Woodstock  and  Harrisonburg, 
he  regained  the  Valley,  determined  to  push  on  toward  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg.  Banks  had  his  force  scattered  up  and  down  the  Val- 
ley, the  rear  being  at  Front  Royal.  Blenker  and  Milroy  were  also 
heading  for  the  Federal  commands  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  their  de- 
feat had  diverted  Fremont  from  his  proper  route,  who  immediately 
went  to  their  assistance.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  Jackson  was  busily 
engaged  in  that  distant  quarter,  and  not  likely  to  trouble  them  in  the 
Valley  again,  Banks  and  Shields  were  commencing  a movement  to- 
ward Fredericksburg,  unconscious  of  danger,  when  on  the  morning  of 
May  22,  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  1-1,000  men,  were  contemplating  an 
attack  on  their  rear  at  Front  Royal. 

And  an  episode  now  occurs  that  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
affairs  that  ever  occurred  to  an  army,  and  has  been  known  ever  since 
as  “Bank’s  Races.”  Near  Front  Royal,  the  rearguard  of  the  Federal 
forces,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Kenley,  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  annihilated. 
This  Maryland  regiment  was  composed  of  the  “ roughs  ” of  Baltimore, 
who  'were  supposed  to  be  “terrible  in  battle;”  fellows  who  would 
fairly  revel  in  gore;  chop  up  their  enemies,  and  make  the  infernal 
rebels,  as  they  called  the  boys  in  gray,  howl!  But  they  were  the 
veriest  cowards  in  the  Federal  service.  Every  man  of  them  was 
killed,  wounded  or  captured,  colonel  and  all,  except  fifteen.  And  who 
did  it?  Why,  another  regiment  from  the  same  proud  city,  a regiment 
of  Baltimore’s  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  best  Maryland  stock, 
whose  love  of  the  Sunny  South  had  induced  them  to  leave  their  homes 
of  luxury  and  refinement  and  cast  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  with 
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their  brothers  in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  Southern  rights. 
The  Confederate  regiment  of  Marylanders  had  requested  to  be  placed  in 
position  that  they  might  haYre  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  Plug  Uglies  and  Rip  Raps  of  the  Monumental  City,  and  Yvhen  the 
time  came,  the  delicately-raised  young  soldiers  scarcely  left  a grease- 
spot  of  the  scum,  gathered  along  the  wharfs  and  out  of  the  alleys  of 
grand  old  Baltimore.  As  Banks’  army  retreated  toward  Strasburg. 
nearly  1,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  vast  quantities  of  his  stores 
captured  or  destroyed.  At  the  first  shock  of  the  action,  the  Federal 
commander  put  in  motion  his  force  at  Strasburg.  He  feared  that 
Jackson,  moving  from  Front  Royal  on  the  converging  road  to  Winches- 
ter, might  cut  him  off  from  that  supposed  safe  haven,  and  his  fears 
were  nearly  realized,  for  at  Middletown,  Jackson  pierced  his  main  col- 
umn, took  a number  of  prisoners,  demoralized  the  retreat,  and  having 
driven  a part  of  his  rear  back  toward  Strasburg,  turned  hot  on  the  pur- 
suit to  Winchester,  which  it  reached  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  in  such 
a condition  as  to  scarcely  have  a parallel  in  any  time.  Frantic  with 
fright  and  thoroughly  demoralized,  it  entered,  helter-skelter,  the  streets 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Winchester.  They  were  received  with  shouts 
of  derision.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  on  the  full  run;  many  fell 
down  exhausted,  and  scarcely  a man  had  a gun  who  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, get  rid  of  it  without  laying  himself  liable  to  punishment. 
Banks’  shattered  army  stood  but  a few  moments  before  Winchester; 
then  broke  into  one  indiscriminate  rabble  at  the  first  fire  of  the  distant 
Confederate  artillery.  He  had,  evidently,  no  disposition  to  test  the 
substance  and  strength  of  the  foe  by  actual  collision,  and  was  only 
desirous  to  place  the  Potomac  between  himself  and  the  terrible  en- 
emy, who  seemed  to  his  soldiers,  by  their  frantic  anxiety  to  escape,  to 
be  very  incarnate  devils  with  horns  and  cloven  feet.  Never  was  there 
such  a shameful  flight  as  there  was  down  the  roads  leading  to  Mar- 
tinsburg;  such  a deliberate  abandonment  by  a commander  of  every- 
thing but  the  desire  for  personal  safety.  In  forty-eight  hours  after 
he  had  got  the  first  news  of  the  attack  at  Front  Royal,  Banks  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  having  performed  a run  of  thirty-five  miles 
of  the  distance  on  the  last  day  of  his  retreat. 

Into  Martinsburg  the  straggling  mob  of  Federal  soldiery  rushed. 
Hundreds  of  wagons,  loaded  with  stores,  were  scattered  along  the  turn- 
pike. The  people  were  delighted,  and  could  hardly  contain  their  mer- 
riment and  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  themselves.  A windfall, 
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indeed,  it  was,  for  tliose  living  along  the  route  of  the  “races;”  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  canned  goods,  food  of  all  kinds,  and  even  fine  wines  and 
liquors  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  pursuing  “Johnnies,”  as 
the  Yankees  called  the  Southern  soldiers,  the  term  being  a contraction, 
or  another  form,  for  “Johnny  Rebs.”  The  Federal  cavalry,  instead  of 
being  in  the  rear,  where  they  should  have  been,  were  far  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  reached  the  Potomac  long  before  the  infantry.  When 
Banks  arrived  in  Martinsburg  he  went  to  a hotel,  and  looking  in  a 
mirror,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “Upon  my  word,  General,  you  are 
the  worst  used-up  man  I have  seen  for  a long  time.”  The  fruits  of 
Jackson’s  two  days’  operations  were  immense.  Banks  had  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  all  the  material  and  paraphernalia  that  constitute 
an  army.  He  had  abandoned  at  Winchester,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
struggle,  all  his  commissary  and  ordnance  stores.  He  had  resigned 
that  town  and  Front  Royal  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Con- 
federates. He  had  left  in  their  hands  4,000  prisoners,  and  stores 
amounting  to  §1,000,000.  He  had  gained  the  soubriquet  of  “Stonewall 
Jackson’s  Commissary,”  that  clung  to  him  for  years  afterward.  Yet 
he  stated  in  his  official  report  of  the  affair,  and  at  which  Lincoln, 
knowing  the  facts  to  be  otherwise  than  given  by  this  Falstaffian  com- 
mander, laughed  heartily,  that  “My  command  had  not  suffered  an 
attack  and  rout,  but  accomplished  a premeditated  march  of  near  sixty 
miles,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  defeating  his  plans  and  giving  him 
battle  wherever  he  was  found.”  It  was  a rapid  stroke,  and  splendidly 
successful  on  the  part  of  Jackson.  The  victory  was  announced  to  the 
Confederate  army  around  Richmond,  and  Gen.  Johnston  wrote:  “The 
Federal  army  has  been  dispersed  and  ignominiously  driven  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  those  wdio  have  freed  the  loyal  citizens 
of  that  district  by  their  patriotic  valor,  have  again  earned,  as  they  will 
receive,  the  thanks  of  a grateful  country.” 

In  falling  back  from  Winchester  and  across  the  Potomac,  Banks 
had  managed  to  garrison  with  small  forces,  Charlestown  and  Harpers’ 
Ferry.  Jackson,  to  make  the  job  complete  in  that  direction,  proceeded 
to  dislodge  them,  which  he  did  by  detaching  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
and  two  batteries,  the  whole  under  Gen.  Winder,  and  despatching  them 
to  the  objective  points.  The  mission  was  successful,  but  the  Confed- 
erate commander  had  to  watch  more  important  moves  of  the  enemy  in 
his  rear,  or  rather  on  his  flanks.  Intelligence  reached  him  that  Fed- 
eral columns  were  approaching  from  the  east  and  west,  evidently  with 
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the  intention  of  joining  forces  somewhere  in  the  Upper  Valley,  and 
thereby  prevent  Jackson  from  escaping  with  his  captured  stores, 
amounting,  according  to  Federal  authorities,  to  over  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Shields  was  moving  from  Fredericksburg  on  his  right,  and 
Fremont  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  on  his  left,  with  the 
design  of  concentrating  a heavy  force  at  Strasburg.  This  junction  of 
two  heavy  forces  would  have  been  extremely  'hazardous  to  the  15,000 
under  Jackson.  But  the  Federal  generals  were  not  aware  of  the  re- 
sources of  “ Stonewall/’  They  little  divined  his  plan  of  action;  they 
did  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  elude  them,  and 
even  the  authorities  at  Washington  thought  they  had  him  in  a hole, 
for  they  directed  Gen.  McDowell  “ to  put  20,000  men  in  motion  and 
capture  or  destroy  Jackson  and  Ewell.”  Somewhat  of  a job,  they 
found,  for  he  succeeded,  according  to  his  own  words,  “ through  the 
blessing  of  an  ever  kind  Providence,”  in  reaching  Strasburg  before 
the  two  Federal  columns  could  effect  their  contemplated  junction  in 
his  rear.  On  June  5 he  reached  Harrisonburg,  and  passing  beyond  that 
town,  turned  toward  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Port  Piepublic.  It 
was  on  this  movement  that  the  Confederacy  lost  one  of  its  noblest  up- 
holders: a soldier  whose  fame  was  as  unsullied  as  it  was  wide;  one  of 
those  magnificent  characters  occasionally  adorning  the  historic  page, 
whose  name  was  connected  with  much  of  the  romance  of  the  war,  and 
whose  gentle  enthusiastic  courage,  simple  Christian  faith,  and  royal 
passion  for  danger,  constituted  him  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beau- 
tiful types  of  modern  chivalry — Gen.  Turner  Ashby.  On  the  road  from 
Harrisonburg  to  Port  Republic,  the  Fifty-eighth  Virginia  became  en- 
gaged with  the  Pennsylvania  Bucktails.  Col.  Johnson  came  up  with 
the  Maryland  regiment,  and,  by  a dashing  charge  in  flank,  drove  the 
enemy  off  with  heavy  loss.  Ashby  was  on  the  right  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Virginia,  and  had  just  commanded  a charge  of  bayonets  upon  the 
enemy  concealed  in  a piece  of  woods,  when  he  fell  dead,  not  many 
yards  from  a fence  where  a concealed  marksman  had  sped  the  fatal 
bullet.  The  tribute  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  fallen  hero,  whose  act- 
ive and  daring  cavalry  had  so  often  co-operated  with  his  arms,  was  an 
extraordinary  one,  considering  the  habitual  reticence  and  lack  of  com- 
ment on  the  deeds  of  men.  He  wrote  of  Ashby:  “As  a partisan 
officer  I never  knew  his  superior.  His  daring  was  proverbial ; his 
powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible;  his  tone  of  character  heroic; 
and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  purposes  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  enemy.”  Ashby  was  the  impersonation  of  the  ideal  cav- 
alier, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  Southern  girl  or  woman  loved  the 
dashing  officer.  To  see  him  mounted  upon  his  fine  horse,  sitting  as 
firmly  as  though  a part  of  the  animal,  with  his  splendid  beard  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  a smile  upon  his  face,  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  was  as  courtly  in  manner  as  he  was  gallant  in  war,  and 
an  incident  that  came  within  the  experience  of  the  ladies  who  informed 
the  writer  of  it,  show’s  his  coolness  in  danger  as  well  as  courtesy.  In 
a charge  he  was  always  at  the  front,  and  in  a retreat  at  the  rear. 
Whilst  falling  back  with  Jackson  in  1862,  in  passing  through  one  of 
the  Talley  towns,  he  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  The  Federals 
were  pressing  him  through  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  constantly 
firing  at  the  retreating  Confederates.  The  bullets  were  coming  thick 
and  fast,  but  Ashby  rode  deliberately  along.  In  a doorway  a group 
of  young  ladies  were  assembled  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs  at  the 
boys  in  gray,  all  unconscious  or  fearless  of  their  danger,  when  Ashby 
reining  in  his  horse,  lifted  his  hat  and  remarked,  “Young  ladies,  do 
me  the  honor  to  retire  within  doors;  you  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
struck  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.” 

There  were  now  three  armies  in  the  field,  as  stated,  and  their  com- 
bined object  was  to  “bag  Jackson,”  as  the  Federal  authorities  ele- 
gantly put  it,  and  following  is  how  they  didn't  do  it:  The  main  body 
of  Jackson’s  command  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Port  Republic  on 
June  7.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  North  and  South  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  en- 
camped on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  village,  about  a mile  from 
the  river,  Gen.  Ewell  being  some  four  miles  distant,  near  the  road 
leading  from  Harrisonburg  to  Port  Republic.  Gen.  Fremont  had  ar- 
rived with  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  and  Gen.  Shields' 
vras  moving  up  to  the  east  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  wras  then  some  fifteen  miles  below  Port  Republic.  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s position  was  about  equi-distant  from  both  hostile  armies.  To 
prevent  a junction  of  the  two  Federal  armies,  he  had  caused  the 
bridge  over  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Conrad’s  store  to  be 
destroyed.  To  give  the  reader  a better  idea  of  the  positions  of  these 
three  forces,  Jackson’s,  Fremont’s  and  Shield’s,  it  may  be  stated  thus: 
Jackson,  with  his  forces,  was  near  a river  with  a bridge  in  front  of  him, 
over  which  he  could  pass;  Fremont  was  pursuing  him,  and  endeavor- 
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ing  to  join  liis  forces  with  Shields,  who  was  fifteen  miles  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Now  Jackson  desired  to  fight  these  forces 
separately.  Fremont  had  seven  brigades  of  infantry,  besides  numer- 
ous cavalry.  Ewell  had  three  small  brigades  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  action  that  was  to  ensue,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.  He  had 
less  than  five  thousand  men.  About  10  o’clock  the  enemy  felt  along 
his  front,  posted  his  artillery,  and  with  two  brigades  made  an  attack 
on  Trimble’s  brigade  on  the  right.  Gen.  Trimble  repulsed  this  force, 
and  advancing,  drove  the  enemy  more  than  a mile,  and  remained  on 
his  flank  ready  to  make  the  final  attack.  At  a late  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, Gen.  Ewell  advanced  both  his  wings,  drove  in  the  enemy’s  skir- 
mishers, and  when  night  closed,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  ground 
previously  held  by  the  enemy.  This  splendid  victory,  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Cross-Keys,  had  been  purchased  at  a very  small  Confederate 
loss,  forty-two  killed  and  287  wounded.  Gen.  Eweli  officially  esti- 
mated the.  enemy’s  loss  at  2,000,  but  Gen.  Fremont,  exhibiting  the 
usual  difference  between  Federal  and  Confederate  figures,  put  it  at 
625.  The  importance  of  this  first  of  the  “twin  battles,”  as  they  were 
termed,  however,  did  not  lie  in  any  particular  loss  of  men ; the  victory 
to  Jackson  was  that  it  disposed  of  half  his  enemy,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  dispose  of  the  other  half  the  following  day,  as 
will  be  seen,  but  opened  an  unobstructed  path  to  Johnson’s  forces  east 
of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

At  the  close  of  Cross-Keys,  Jackson  prepared  to  give  the  final 
blow  to  Shields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the  morning  after 
that  fight  Ewell’s  forces  were  called  to  join  in  the  attack  at  Port  Be- 
public.  As  day  broke,  they  commenced  their  march  to  the  other  field 
of  battle,  seven  miles  distant.  The  enemy  had  judiciously  selected 
his  position  for  defense.  Upon  a rising  ground  near  the  Lewis  House 
he  had  planted  six  guns,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Port  Bepub- 
lic,  and  swept  the  plateau  for  a considerable  distance  in  front.  As 
Gen.  Winder  moved  forward  his  brigade,  a rapid  and  severe  fire  of 
shell  was  opened  upon  it.  The  artillery  fire  was  well  sustained  by 
our  batteries  which,  however,  proved  unequal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  meantime  Winder,  being  now  reinforced  by  a Louisiana  reg- 
iment, seeing  no  mode  of  silencing  the  Federal  battery,  or  escaping 
its  destructive  missiles  but  by  a rapid  charge  and  the  capture  of  it, 
advanced  with  great  boldness  for  some  distance,  but  encountered  such 
a heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  as  greatly  to  disorganize  his 
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command,  which  fell  back  in  disorder.  The  enemy  advanced  across 
the  field  and,  by  a heavy  musketry  fire,  forced  back  our  infantry  sup- 
ports, in  consequence  of  which  our  guns  had  to  retire.  Just  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  day  seemed  lost,  Ewell’s  forces  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  Fifty-eighth  and  Forty-fourth  Regiments,  Virginia  In- 
fantry, rushed  with  a shout  upon  the  enemy,  took  him  in  flank  and 
drove  him  back  for  the  first  time  that  day  in  disorder.  Meanwhile 
Gen.  Taylor  was  employed  on  the  Federal  left  and  rear,  and  his  attack 
diverting  attention  from  the  front  led  to  a concentration  of  the  ene- 
my’s force  upon  him.  The  battle  raged  furiously,  and  although  as- 
sailed by  superior  numbers,  in  front  and  flank,  with  their  guns  in 
position  within  point  blank  range,  the  charge  ordered  by  Taylor  was 
gallantly  made,  and  the  enemy’s  battery,  consisting  of  six  guns,  fell 
into  our  hands.  Three  times  was  this  battery  lost  and  won  in  the  des- 
perate and  determined  efforts  to  capture  and  recover  it.  At  last, 
attacked  in  front  and  on  flank,  Taylor  fell  back  to  a skirt  of  woods. 
Winder,  having  rallied  his  command,  moved  to  his  support,  and  again 
•opened  on  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  upon  Taylor’s  left  flank,  appar- 
ently to  surround  him  in  the  woods.  The  final  attack  was  made.  Tay- 
lor, with  reinforcements,  pushed  forward,  being  assisted  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  our  artillery,  and  the  enemy  fell  back;  a few  moments 
more  and  he  was  in  precipitate  retreat.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pris- 
oners were  taken  in  the  retreat,  and  what  remained  of  Shield’s  artil- 
lery. As  Shield’s  army  was  in  full  retreat,  Fremont,  who  had  par- 
tially recovered  from' his  drubbing  of  the  day  before,  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  with  his  army  and 
opened  his  artillery,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  next  day,  withdrawing 
his  forces,  he  retreated  down  the  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  Jackson 
quietly  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Weyer’s  Cave  and  went  into  camp  for 
a few  days’  rest,  and  to  await  orders  for  his  movement  across  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  first  act  of  the  pious  old  commander,  after  settling  down 
in  camp,  was  to  hold  divine  service.  Stonewall  never  neglected  his 
Maker,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  might  be,  and  he  attributed 
all  his  success  in  arms  to  the  God  of  battles,  who  rules  over  all. 

The  battle  of  Port  Republic  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  in 
1862.  A writer  says  of  it:  “It  had  been  fiercely  contested  by  the 

enemy,  and  the  Confederate  loss  was  quite  1,000  in  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  close  of  the  campaign  found  Jackson  crowned  with 
an  almost  marvelous  success.  In  little  more  than  two  weeks  he  had 
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defeated  three  Federal  armies;  swept  the  Valley  of  Virginia  of  hostile 
forces;  thrilled  Washington  with  alarm;  and  thwarted  whatever  plan 
the  enemy  might  have  entertained,  in  other  circumstances,  of  environ- 
ing Richmond,  and  to  join  in  the  impending  contest  for  the  Capitol.” 

With  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  armies  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  this  work  can  have  very  little  to  do,  as  it  does  not  pretend  to> 
be  a detailed  history  of  the  Civil  war,  even  of  the  great  struggle  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Other  writers  have  handled  the  matter  with 
such  ability  and  with  such  accuracy  and  analytical  power  that  little  is 
left  to  be  said  that  is  new,  and  especially  within  the  space  allotted  to 
the  subject  herein.  Yet  a few  matters  outside  of  the  prescribed  limits 
must  be  touched  upon  in  order  to  a better  understanding  of  others 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Valley  campaigns.  Jackson,  also, 
was  so  identified  with  this  region  that  his  entire  military  history 
seems  to  be  a portion  of  the  events  of  the  Great  Valley.  Therefore,  a 
short  recital  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant captures  of  the  entire  war  will  be  in  place. 

After  the  second  Manassas  battle,  when  Pope,  notwithstanding  his 
promises  of  a “speedy  rooting  out  of  the  Rebellion,”  as  he  put  it,  was 
utterly  routed  and  sent  in  disgraceful  confusion  to  his  rear  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  victorious  army,  the  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy  had  been  rapid,  decisive  and  brilliant.  The 
armies  of  McClellan  and  Pope  had  been  forced  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  set  out  on  the  campaigns  of  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
objects  of  the  Federal  authorities  had  been  frustrated,  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  Virginia  was  open.  Northeastern  Virginia  had  been  freed 
from  the  presence  of  Federal  soldiers  up  to  the  very  entrenchments 
around  Washington.  Lee’s  army  was  marching  toward  Leesburg, 
and  information  was  received  that  the  troops  which  occupied  Win- 
chester had  retired  to  Martinsburg  and  Harper's  Ferry.  Unob- 
structed, the  victorious  Confederate  army  marched  upon  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  it  had  been  supposed  by  Gen.  Lee  that  this  advance 
would  cause  the  evacuation  of  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  thus 
opening  the  lines  of  communication  through  the  Valley.  This  not 
having  occurred,  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  those 
positions  before  concentrating  the  army  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  To  accomplish  this  with  the  least  delay, 
Gen.  Jackson  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  corps  to  Martinsburg, 
and,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  that  place,  to  move  down  the  Po- 
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tomac  and  invest  Harper’s  Ferry.  Leaving  Frederick  City  on  the 
10th  of  September,  as  McClellan  was  pressing  forward,  he  moved  with, 
great  rapidity  through  Middletown,  Boonsboro’  and  Williamsport, 
recrossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,,  and  pressed  forward  to  his  task. 
A.  P.  Hill  was  sent  on  the  main  road  to  Martinsburg,  Ewell’s  and 
Jackson’s  old  division  moved  to  the  North  Mountain  depot,  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of  Martins- 
burg, and  Maj.  Myers,  commanding  the  cavalry,  was  despatched  as  far 
south  as  the  Berkeley  and  Hampshire  turnpike.  The  objects  of  these 
precautions  was  to  prevent  the  escape  westward  of  Gen.  White,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Federal  force  at  Martinsburg.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  to  perfection,  as  on  the  night  of  the  11th  White  quietly 
left  his  position  and  went  in  the  only  direction  open  to  his  choice, 
toward  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he  stepped  into  the  trap  set  for  him 
and  Miles.  On  the  12th  Jackson  entered  Martinsburg,  where  large 
quantities  of  Federal  stores  fell  into  his  hands.  Martinsburg  was 
very  much  divided  in  its  allegiance,  but  there  were  many  ladies  who 
hailed  the  occupation  of  their  little  city  by  Jackson  and  his  troops 
with  almost  tumultuous  acclamations.  They  fairly  captured  Stone- 
wall, and  cut  every  button  from  his  much-worn  gray  coat.  They 
seized  him  and  almost  smothered  him  with  kindness  and  joy.  While 
in  a room  at  the  old  hotel  on  the  corner  of  Burke  and  Queen  Streets, 
and  surrounded  by  his  officers,  including  Gen.  Hill  and  Maj.  H.  Kyd 
Douglas,  he  was  besieged  by  the  ladies  of  all  ages,  one  of  whom,  an 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  could  not  succeed  in  getting  near  to  the 
hero,  exclaimed  above  all  the  voices,  “God  bless  you,  Gen.  Jackson!” 
He  raised  his  eyes  upward,  for  an  instant,  seeming  to  echo,  inwardly, 
the  spontaneous  prayer  of  the  old  lady.  Near  Martinsburg  Jackson 
was  invited  to  accept  of  the  hospitalities  of  a gentleman's  house  over 
night,  but  he  declined,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  and  spent  the  night 
in  camp  with  the  boys  whom  he  loved  and  who  so  loved  their  grand 
old  chieftain,  “ Stonewall,  the  Brave  and  Good.” 

On  Saturday,  the  13th,  about  10  o’clock,  the  head  of  the  Confed- 
erate column  came  in  view  of  Bolivar  Heights,  with  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  line  on  that  splendid  military  position,  but  alas,  for  their  hopes 
of  escape  or  successful  stand,  as  they  were  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  strategy  conceived  by  any  commander 
during  the  war.  Their  last  hope  of  breaking  through  the  cordon  van- 
ished when  Jackson  appeared.  Harper's  Ferry  now  contained  nearly 
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14,000  Federal  troops,  with  great  quantities  of  stores,  and  it  was  a 
prize  of  the  kind  that  Jackson  always  delighted  to  draw.  Therefore,  it 
can  be  imagined  that  no  mistakes  were  probable  or  even  possible.  As 
he  stated  on  one  occasion  about  the  time  of  the  capture,  when  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  having  in  his  rear  a herd  of  cattle — 
“that  he  could  whip  any  army  that  had  a flock  of  cattle  in  its  wake”-— 
there  was  not  much  danger  of  the  hungry  Confederates  losing  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  good  things  they  knew  must  be  in  store 
for  them  at  the  Ferry.  They  had  marched  and  marched  till  they  were 
like  hungry  wolves. 

Bolivar  Heights,  as  is  well  known,  possibly,  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  this  work,  is  in  the  rear  of  Harper’s  Ferry;  Maryland  Heights  is 
opposite,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  Loudoun  Heights 
is  that  portion  of  the  Blue  Piidge  across  the  Shenandoah,  east  of  the 
Ferry.  The  Confederates  now  occupied  these  commanding  positions, 
the  Federal  force  on  Bolivar  Heights,  when  Jackson  came  in  sight, 
having  retired  down  into  the  town,  and  were  there  cooped  up,  await- 
ing the  fate  that  now  was  inevitable.  J ackson  failed  to  get  a reply  to  his 
signals  to  Gens.  McLaws  and  Walker,  posted  on  the  opposite  heights, 
or  he  would  have  made  an  immediate  attack  on  the  enemy,  captured 
him,  and  been  at  the  battles  of  Crampton’s  and  Boonsboro’  gaps.  As 
it  was,  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  the  13th  that  he  received  the 
replies  he  desired.  The  order  in  which  J ackson  reached  a position 
for  storming  the  enemy  was  as  follows:  Gen.  Hill  was  to  move  on  the 
right,  along  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  around  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  turning  the  enemy’s  left,  enter  the  town  in  their ‘rear.  Ewell’s 
division,  under  Gen.  Lawton,  was  to  co-operate.  One  brigade  of  Jack- 
son’s old  division  and  a battery,  under  Gen.  Jones,  was  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy’s  right,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  as  a reserve,  moved  along  the  turnpike  in  front.  Maj.  Mas- 
sie,  commanding  the  cavalry,  was  directed  to  draw  up  his  command 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  to  prevent  the  enemy  escaping  toward  Martins- 
burg.  Gen.  Walker  was  on  Loudoun  Heights,  to  prevent  their  escape 
over  the  mountain.  Gen.  McLaws  was  on  Maryland  Heights,  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad. 

“Thus,”  in  the  language  of  a brilliant  writer  of  twenty-three  years 
ago,  “the  Federal  commander  was  as  completely  environed  with  watch- 
ful and  dangerous  foes  as  a wild  animal  driven  into  his  hole  by  a party  of 
hunters,  with  all  the  avenues  barred  against  his  exit.  Like  a wolf  in 
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some  cavern  of  the  mountains,  he  was  about  to  be  smoked  out,  and 
forced  either  to  surrender  or  die  defending  himself.”  With  the  forego- 
ing preparations,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  surrender  of  the  Federal 
forces  was  only  a matter  of  a very  short  time,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  the  Confederates  entered  Harper’s  Ferry  and  took  possession  of  the 
prisoners  and  supplies.  Nearly  13,000  prisoners,  including  one  brig- 
adier-general, 13,000  small  arms,  seventy-three  .pieces  of  artillery, 
over  200  wagons  and  a large  amount  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 
The  Confederate  loss  was,  comparatively,  nothing.  The  capture  was 
considered  to  be  worth  the  entire  campaign  in  Maryland,  and  gave 
Jackson  such  a reputation  that  he,  in  connection  with  his  other  oper- 
ations, has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  acknowledged  highest  mili- 
tary critics  of  the  age,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  captains  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this  taciturn, 
and  almost  singularly  queer  general  of  the  Southern  cause  was  the 
love  and  confidence  he  aroused  among  all  classes  of  persons,  as  well 
as  among  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  the  strictest  disciplinarian  of 
the  entire  armies;  so  much  so,  as  to  border  upon  Martinetism,  yet 
there  was  not  the  humblest  private  in  his  command  who  would  not 
have  willingly  risked  anything  for  the  sake  of  their  hero,  “ Old  Jack,” 
as  some  of  them  called  him.  And  among  the  soldiery  of  the  enemy 
there  was  a feeling  of  the  greatest  respect  for  Jackson.  At  this  sur- 
render of  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  Federal  troops,  instead  of  regarding 
their  conqueror  with  a sentiment  of  hatred,  and  the  usual  malice  and 
aversion,  exhibited  the  liveliest  admiration  for  him  and  curiosity  to 
see  him.  Numbers  of  them  desired  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  did 
so,  and  some  of  them  openly  said  in  his  presence:  “ I ain’t  ashamed 
to  say  that  Stonewall  Jackson  captured  me.” 

The  battle  of  Sliarpsburg,  as  it  is  known  in  the  South,  or  Antietam, 
as  known  in  the  North,  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  September  17, 
1862.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  or  rather  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  Gen.  Lee  withdrew  from  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
crossing  at  what  is  known  as  the  old  Pack  horse  Ford,  which  lies 
about  one  mile  east  of  Shepherdstown.  heretofore  spoken  of  in  this  vol- 
ume. Gens.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Jackson  had  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Martinsburg  with  their  commands,  but  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
McClellan  had  thrown  across  the  river  a considerable  column,  they 
were  ordered  back  to  check  the  Federal  advance,  which  resulted  in 
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one  of  the  bloodiest  affrays  of  the  war,  it  having  not  a parallel  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  attendant  horrors,  for  the  length  of  time  of  the  en- 
gagement and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  during  the  four  years 
of  the  late  sanguinary  struggle.  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  with  the 
Federal  Fifth  Corps,  had  been  ordered  by  McClellan  to  support  the 
cavalry  sent  in  the  advance,  and  he  determined  to  essay  the  capture 
of  some  of  the  Confederate  guns.  The  following,  from  a Northern 
source,  covers  the  facts  so  well  that  it  is  given  here,  instead  of  in  the 
writer’s  own  words: 

“ He  (Fitz  John  Porter)  posted  batteries  on  the  knolls  through 
which  the  railway  passes  at  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  and  lined 
the  top  of  the  Maryland  bank  with  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters, 
supporting  them  by  two  divisions.  Volunteers  from  the  4th  Michi- 
gan, 118th  Pennsylvania,  and  18th  and  22d  Massachusetts  regiments 
plunged  into  the  ford  at  dark,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  five  guns. 
A reconnoissance  in  force  was  sent  across  the  river  next  morning 
(20th)  at  seven  o’clock.  The  cavalry  ordered  to  co-operate  failed  to  do 
so,  and  the  unsupported  infantry  was  sharply  attacked  by  a greatly 
superior  Hebei  force.  It  was  driven  back,  pushed  over  the  cliffs, 
killed,  captured,  or  forced  into  the  river.  The  ford  was  filled  with 
troops,  for,  just  at  that  moment,  the  pet  ‘Corn  Exchange’  regiment 
of  Philadelphia  was  crossing.  Into  these  half-submerged,  disorgan- 
ized and  crowding  masses  of  men,  were  poured  not  only  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  the  Piebel  cannon  and  rifles,  but  volley  after  volley  from 
the  Federal  guns  behind  them  in  trying  to  get  the  range  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries.  The  slaughter  was  terrific.  The  Potomac  was 
reddened  with  blood  and  filled  with  corpses.  When  the  routed  de- 
tachment struggled  back  to  shelter,  a fourth  of  the  Philadelphians, 
who  had  been  in  service  only  three  weeks,  were  missing,  and  their 
comrades  suffered  equally.” 

In  this  fight  at  the  ford  the  Confederates  took  about  250  prisoners,, 
but  the  number  killed  is  scarcely  known  to  this  day,  for  ever  since 
that  terrible  slaughter,  skeletons  have  been  found  in  the  river  or 
washed  up  to  the  banks.  Even  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1889  two 
ghastly  skeleton,  were  uncovered  by  the  wash  of  the  waters  during  the 
raging  floods  of  June.  After  driving  the  Federals  back  across  the 
river,  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  advance  upon  Lee’s  force,  which 
quietly  went  into  camp  near  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  October  McClellan 
crossed  a considerable  force  both  at  Sheplierdstown  and  Harper’s 
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Ferry,  and  driving  in  Lee’s  advance  of  cavalry,  pushed  his  column  to 
Kearneysville,  where  he  was  met  by  Stuart  with  cavalry,  artillery  and 
the  Stonewall  Brigade.  The  next  day  McClellan  pushed  on  to  Charles- 
town, where  he  established  his  headquarters  for  a few  hours  only,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Ferry.  On  the  26th  of  October  McClellan  crossed 
into  Yirginia  at  Berlin,  and  Lee  broke  camp  at  Winchester.  Jackson 
remained  in  the  Yalley  for  awhile,  but  finally  rejoined  the  main  force 
on  the  Rappahannock,  where,  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  he  was 
to  lay  down  his  splendid  life  in  the  defense  of  a cause  he  considered 
sacred. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FROM  1863  ONWARD  TO  THE  COLLAPSE. 

Ewell  Surprises  Milroy— Most  of  the  Federal  Force  Captured— 
Large  Amount  of  Supplies  and  Prisoners— Gen.  Rhodes  Makes  a 
Capture  at  M artinsburg— Gen . Lee  Enters  Maryland  by  Way  of 
the  Lower  Valley— Imboden’s  Successful  Affair  at  Charlestown 
—Capture  of  the  Federal  Garrison— Hunter  Enters  the  Valley 
and  is  Driven  Out  in  Disgrace— Gen.  Early  in  Command  in  the 
Valley— His  Wonderful  Expedition  to  the  Rear  of  Washington- 
Early  Falls  Back  to  the  Valley— An  Incident  after  the  Battle 
of  Winchester— Graphic  Description  by  John  Esten  Cooke— The 
Heroine  Still  in  Winchester— The  Valley  Campaign  of  1864 — 
Sheridan  Appears  on  the  Scene— Battle  of  Winchester— Early 
Falls  Back  to  Fisher’s  TIill— The  Valley  Devastated— Unprece- 
dented Incendiarism  and  Pillage— The  Confederate  Commander 
Prepares  a Surprise— Battle  of  Cedar  Creek— The  So-Called 
“Ride”  a Myth,  Mostly— Gen.  Wright  Robbed  of  Honors  Justly 
Due  Him— The  True  Story  of  Cedar  Creek— Hew  Facts— End  of 
the  Struggle,  Etc. 

SUCCEEDING  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  everything  seemed 
propitious  for  the  Confederate  cause.  Gen.  Lee  massed  his 
army  on  the  plains  of  Culpepper  for  a grand  campaign  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  by  the  1st  of  June,  1863,  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  advance.  Gen.  Ewell’s  corps  in  the  lead  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward and  marched  across  the  Blue  Itidge  Mountains,  by  way  of  Front 
Royal,  into  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  upon  Winchester.  At  this  point 
was  posted  Gen.  Milroy  with  7,000  men.  He  held  the  fortifications, 
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which  he  had  very  much  improved  in  strength,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a difficult  job  to  dislodge  him.  On  the  13tli  of  June, 
1863,  Ewell  surprised  him,  defeated  his  entire  force,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Federal  general,  himself,  and  a few  officers 
escaped  through  the  Confederate  lines,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Four  thousand 
prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  and  about  ,one  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons,  besides  immense  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were 
captured  in  and  near  Winchester.  In  addition  to  this,  700  Federals 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Rhodes  at  Martinsburg.  Ewell  promptly  moved 
dowm  to  the  Potomac  and  occupied  all  the  fords  of  that  river.  Gen. 
Lee,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  during  these  operations  of  his  lieutenants 
in  the  valley,  was  so  maneuvering  and  mystifying  his  opponent  that 
the  latter  lost  all  opportunity  to  bring  matters  to  a crisis,  and  when 
Lee  suddenly  dashed  across  the  mountains  to  the  valley  and  swiftly 
crossed  his  forces  into  Maryland  by  way  of  the  ford  below  Shepherds- 
town,  Hooker  fell  back  and  took  a position  also  in  Maryland.  Ewell’s 
corps  had  crossed  the  Potomac  two  days  before  Lee  had,  and  occupied 
the  town  of  Chambersburg.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  whole  of  Lee’s 
army  was  at  Chambersburg.  An  advance  on  Harrisburg  was  contem- 
plated, but  the  project  was  abandoned.  Within  twenty  days  the  great 
Confederate  general  had  brought  his  entire  army  from  Fredericksburg, 
by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg, 
without  any  appreciable  opposition,  a feat,  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
Federal  army  outnumbered  the  Confederate  two  to  one,  was  magnifi- 
cently equipped,  and  had  all  railroad  facilities  for  transportation. 
When  Lee  commenced  his  march,  Winchester,  Berry ville,  Martins- 
burg and  Harper’s  Ferry  were  garrisoned  by  hostile  forces;  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  were  in  splendid  condition,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts  he  had  marched  along  the  Rappahannock,  over  the  passes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  fords  of  the  Potomac 
and  across  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  without  his  progress  being 
arrested.  Only  the  incompetency  of  Hooker  made  the  feat  possible 
at  that  stage  of  the  war,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  what  he  so  flippantly 
“said  he  would  do,  but  did  not  do” — “disperse  the  rebel  rabble” — 
by  public  opinion  forcing  him  to  resign.  Gen.  Meade  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  position,  and  then  came  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  that 
disastrous  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy. 
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There  were  no  military  operations  of  any  importance  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  during  the  latter  part,  of  1863,  with  the  exception 
of  a cavalry  skirmish  or  two,  but  Gen.  J.  D.  Imboden,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  valley  department  at  the  time,  performed  a very  credita- 
ble maneuver  in  Jefferson  County.  Imboden  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  mountain  passes  whilst  Lee  was  making  his  famous  flank  move- 
ment on  Meade’s  army  in  the  vicinity  of.Warrenton,  and  he  not  only 
did  that  duty  with  splendid  success,  but  on  the  18thr  of  October,  made 
a sudden  dash  on  to  the  loyal  little  Southern  town  of  Charlestown,  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  Federal  garrison  stationed  there,  and  carried 
off  over  five  hundred  prisoners  and  a large  supply  of  army  stores.  The 
citizens  of  Charlestown  were  wild  with  joy,  for,  like  their  neighbors 
of  the  other  valley  towns,  hundreds  of  the  flower  of  Jefferson’s  best 
stock  were  engaged  in  the  war  for  Southern  rights.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  could  not  do  enough  for  the  boys  in  gray,  and  fairly  over- 
powered them  with  kindness. 

Without  entering  into  details,  a short  synopsis  of  the  events  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1861,  leading  up  to  a very  important,  and  in 
some  respects,  remarkable  movement,  in  which  the  valley  to  a certain 
extent  was  a portion  of  the  theatre,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  After 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Sigel  at  New  Market  and  his  retreat  back  to  the 
Federal  lines,  Gen.  Hunter,  who  had  made  himself  infamous  in  South 
Carolina,  had  taken  command  of  the  Federal  troops  operating,  or  about 
to  operate,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  plan  contemplated  the 
capture  of  Staunton,  Charlottesville,  Gordonsville  and  Lynchburg, 
being  an  auxiliary  to  the  movement  against  Bichmond.  Hunter,  under 
instructions  from  Grant,  moved  up  the  valley,  destroying  the  resi- 
dences of  a number  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and  devastating  as  large 
a section  of  the  country  as  he  could,  but  he  was  kept  so  strictly  to  the 
main  roads  by  the  assaults  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  that  he  failed 
to  do  as  much  damage  as  he  intended.  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones  gave  him 
battle  at  Piedmont,  but  Hunter’s  force  was  too  large  for  the  gallant 
cavalryman.  On  the  8th  of  June  Hunter  formed  a junction  with  Crook 
and  Averill  at  Staunton,  whence  he  moved  by  'way  of  Lexington  to 
Lynchburg.  To  meet  this  demonstration  of  the  enemy,  it  became 
necessary  for  Gen.  Lee  to  detach  a considerable  portion  of  his  force, 
and  to  select  a commander,  the  decision,  energy  and  rapidity  of  udiose 
movements  might  overthrow^  Hunter,  and  possibly  make  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  a column,  however  small,  through  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
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ginia  to  threaten  the  Federal  capitol.  Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  who  had 
latterly  commanded  Ewell’s  corps,  wras  appointed  to  perform  the  task, 
which  he  did  with  eminent  success.  He  rapidly  approached  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  drove  them  out  through  the  mountains  of  western  Vir- 
ginia, utterly  demoralizing  the  enemy.  Early,  then  rapidly  marching 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  crossed  into  Maryland.  He  approached 
Martinsburg  on  July  the  3d,  accompanied  by  a cavalry  force  under 
Hansom.  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  there, 
retreated  across  the  Potomac  at  Shepherds town,  and  Gen.  Weber,  com- 
manding at  Harper’s  Ferry,  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  Hagers- 
town. Following  the  National  Turnpike,  Early  reached  Frederick 
City,  and  ascertained  that  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  had  taken  a position  at 
Monocacy  Bridge,  four  miles  distant.  Here,  after  a sharp  fight,  the 
Federal  force  fied  in  confusion  toward  Baltimore.  Gen,  Early  then 
pressed  forward,  reaching  Rockville  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  J uly. 
Onward  the  Confederates  marched,  till  the  statue  of  “Freedom”  on 
the  dome  of  the  capitol  came  in  plain  sight.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  recital  here.  Many  persons 
supposed  that  Early  failed  in  his  efforts  to  capture  Washington,  and 
that  such  was  the  object  of  the  remarkable  “raid,”  as  it  might  be 
termed.  Such  Tvere  not  the  facts,  however.  He  was  merely  instructed 
by  Gen.  Lee  to  “make  a demonstration  on  Washington,”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  awTay  from  his  (Lee’s)  front  some  of  Grant’s  force. 
This  it  did,  as  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  were  hurriedly  sent  by 
the  Federal  general  to  Washington  to  man  the  fortifications  around 
that  city.  That  the  above  were  the  instructions  to  Gen.  Early,  the 
writer  hereof  happens  to  know,  as  dispatches  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment passed  through  his  hands  whilst  in  the  signal  service  attached 
to  Gen.  Early’s  headquarters.  With  very  little  loss,  the  Confederate 
commander  fell  back  to  the  valley  once  more,  and  there  stood  at  bay 
on  the  Opequon,  ready  to  defend  that  lovely  region.  He  brought  off 
5,000  horses  and  2,500  beef-cattle,  and  lightened  the  shoulders  of 
Gen.  Lee  by  lifting  from  them  an  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  men. 

Shortly  after  Early  took  his  position,  as  stated,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  his  falling  back  after  a slight  repulse  near  Winchester,  an  incident 
happened  that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  work.  John  Esten 
Cook,  whose  contributions  to  Southern  war  literature  are  so  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  South,  furnished  the  subjoined  beautiful  sketch  to  the 
Winchester  Times  about  a year  and  a half  after  the  close  of  hostili- 
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ties.  It  is  so  graphically  written  and  contains  so  much  of  the  feeling 
of  the  time,  that  it  is  given  in  full: 

“ Fortunate  is  the  incident  in  this  bustling,  hurrying  world  of  ours, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  look  at,"  so  much  to  think  of,  so  much  to  ex- 
cite tears  or  indignation  or  laughter — fortunate,  we  say,  is  the  inci- 
dent which  possesses-  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  picturesque. 

“ Other  incidents  may  equal  or  surpass  it  in  moral  beauty,  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  equal  it  in  attraction.  Hearts  may  throb  as 
noblv  therein,  but  the  world  will  not  catch  the  tumultuous  heaving:  of 
the  bosom.  Tears  as  noble  may  be  shed,  but  they  will  flow  in  silence 
and  unobserved.  Deeds  as  worthyr  may  be  performed,  but  if  they  do 
not  possess  picturesqueness  are  they  ever  heard  of?  Do  not  the 
writers  of  the  North,  who  ought  to  know  the  truth,  declare  that  the 
Federal  General  Wright  rallied  and  reformed  their  line  after  Early’s 
terrible  blow  at  them  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  October,  1864? — and  yet  it 
was  the  picturesque  Gen.  Sheridan  who  rushed  at  full  speed  upon  the 
field,  ‘shod  with  fire,’  says  his  poet,  and  carried  off  all  the  glory. 
Unhappy  Gen.  Wright,  if  Mr.  S win  ton  is  good  authority.  Why  did 
you  not  arrive  at  the  nick  of  time,  rallyr  the  rallied,  and  reap  the  hon- 
ors of  the  hard-fought  field? 

“ Your  good,  hard  work,  and  steady  nerve  had  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  ‘picturesque’  or  ‘striking,’  General — hence  nobody  in  the 
whole  world  fifty  years  from  this  time  will  ever  know  that  it  was  you,* 
not  Sheridan,  who  saved  the  Federal  army  from  destruction  on  that 
day. 

“But  every  subject  has  two  phases — every  thought  cuts  double- 
edged;  the  shield  is  silver  or  gold,  as  it  is  looked  at  from  one  side  or 
the  other.  Actions  may  be  grand  and  picturesque  both — as  noble  and 
beautiful  as  they  are  striking  and  impressive.  The  incident  which 
we  are  now  about  to  relate  will  be  found  to  illustrate  this  statement. 
The  picture  which  we  shall  attempt  to  draw  is  one  of  those  which 
catches  the  eye,  moves  the  heart,  touches  the  hidden  founts  of  feeling, 
and  draws  forth  those  ‘ noble  tears  ’ which  flow  forever  in  the  long:  cur- 
rent  of  our  human  history  at  the  mention  of  all  beautiful  and  heroic 
deeds. 

“The  incident  took  place  in  July,  1864,  just  after  Early’s  return 
from  Washington,  and  when  his  advance  force  under  Bamseur  was 
near  Winchester.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  that  month,  General 
Bamseur — the  gallant,  the  noble,  the  heroic  Bamseur,  who  died  as  he 
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had  lived — a fearless  soldier  and  stainless  gentleman — received  in- 
formation from  General  Vaughan  that  Aver  ill  was  at  Stephenson’s 
depot,  a few  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  with  a force  so  small  as  to 
render  an  attack  upon  him  almost* certain  to  result  in  his  capture. 
Acting  upon  this  information,  Ramseur  put  his  troops  in  motion,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Averill,  and  soon  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  en- 
gaged in  an  obstinate  conflict — Ramseur  having  moved  with  too  little 
caution,  in  consequence  of  the  reported  inferiority  of  his  opponent. 

“ The  result  was  a serious  repulse  by  Averill’s  large  force;  the  loss 
of  four  pieces  of  artillery,  the  death  of  Ool.  Board,  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Virginia,  and  the  wounding  of  Generals  Lewis  and  Lilly.  Many  of 
the  command,  officers  and  privates,  besides  these  gentlemen  were  killed 
and  wounded.  When  Ramseur  fell  back,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  flanked  by  a large  force  approach- 
ing from  Berryville,  he  left  the  ground  covered  with  his  dead  and 
wounded. 

“He  retired  through  Winchester,  joined  Early  at  Newtown,  and 
Winchester  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

“‘Winchester,’  throughout  the  war  meant,  most  of  all,  the  1 women 
of  Winchester.’  It  was  this  noble  body  of  high-souled  and  heroic 
women  who  now  looked  with  eyes  full  of  regret  and  longing  upon 
Ramseur’s  disappearing  columns — and  with  sadness  unutterable  to- 
ward the  battle-field  of  the  preceding  day,  whereon  so  many  of  their 
dear  Southern  defenders  were  lying  in  their  blood. 

“With  the  women  of  Winchester,  to  see  suffering  was  to  attempt 
courageously  to  relieve  it.  For  long  years  now  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  war  of  artillery,  the  crash  of  small  arms,  to  nursing  the 
sick,  succoring  the  wounded,  and  binding  up  the  bruised  forms,  broken 
and  bleeding  beneath  the  chariot  wheels  of  that  terrible  demon — war. 
Have  we  not  seen  them  after  Kernstown  hanging  with  sobs  over  the 
death  trenches — bearing  off  the  sorely  hurt,  facing  with  tears  of  noble 
scorn  the  enemies  who  were  the  masters  of  the  moment? 

“That  was  in  1862,  and  be  sure  that  in  1864  the  long  years  of 
soul-crushing  war  had  not  abated  one  particle  of  that  proudly  defiant, 
that  tenderly  merciful  spirit  which,  through  all  coming  time,  will 
remain  the  glory  of  their  names  and  the  pride  of  those  who  draw  their 
blood  from  those  true  daughters  of  Virginia. 

“ Of  the  incident  which  we  propose  to  relate,  we  have  an  account 
derived  from  a valued  friend,  herself  one  of  the  nobly  charitable  young 
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ladies  of  the  old  border  town ; also  another  statement  from  an  unknown 
correspondent  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battlefield.  Upon 
these  our  narrative  is  based. 

“ Night  had  come,  and  a large  number  of  ladies,  who  had  obtained 
permission  to  perform  their  pious  duties  from  the  Federal  officer  in 
command  at  Winchester,  reached  the  battle-field.  It  was  one  of  those 
marvelous  nights  of  July,  1864^  when  the  heavens  seemed  all  ablaze 
with  the  glory  of  the  full-orbed  moon.  The  field,  covered  with  dead 
and  dying,  slept  in  the  light  of  this  great  moon,  and  the  Federal  sur- 
geons were  busy  at  their  painful  duty  of  amputating  limbs,  probing 
and  binding  up  wounds,  depositing  the  sufferers  in  ambulances,  and 
attending,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  painful  calls  of  each.  A battle- 
field after  a hard  fight  is  a spectacle  so  sad  that  he  who  has  looked 
upon  it  once  never  wishes  to  behold  it  again,  and  the  saddest  of  all 
the  terrible  features  of  such  scenes,  perhaps,  is  the  impossibility  of 
promptly  attending  to  the  wants  of  all.  Your  arm  may  be  shattered 
by  a bullet,  but  your  neighbor’s  leg  is  torn  to  pieces  by  a shell,  and 
he  is  bleeding  to  death.  Before  your  arm  can  be  bound  up,  his  leg 
must  be  amputated — it  is  painful,  you  think,  to  leave  you  writhing 
there,  but  each  in  his  turn,  friend — the  leg  before  the  arm! 

“ It  was  a real  assistance  when  the  Winchester  ladies  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  surgeons,  thus  relieving  the  latter  in  a large  meas- 
ure from  the  care  of  the  Confederate  wounded.  They  assiduously 
applied  themselves  to  the  painful  task  before  them,  and  were  ministers 
of  mercy  once  more  to  their  Southern  brethren,  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore, after  so  many  hard-fought  battles  in  that  country  of  hard  battles, 
the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

“ Among  the  young  ladies  was  Miss (we  do  not  feel  at  liberty 

to  present  her  full  name  to  the  world),  and  to  this  fair  daughter  of 
the  Yalley  belongs  the  credit  of  the  beautiful  action  which  we  proceed 
to  record.  In  passing  amid  the  dead  and  wounded,  now  dimly  dis- 
cernible only  by  the  surgeons’  lanterns,  the  moonlight,  and  the  last 

beams  of  day,  Miss came  all  at  once  upon  a youth  who  seemed 

to  be  suffering  extreme  agony.  He  was  moaning  fearfully,  and  bend- 
ing over  him,  the  young  lady  saw  that  he  was  frightfully  wounded. 
The  blood  had  deluged  his  person,  and  although  his  wound  had  been 
hastily  bound  up  by  one  of  the  surgeons,  he  was  evidently  suffering 
horribly;  his  features  were  contracted  by  his  anguish,  and,  lying  in  a 
very  constrained  position,  he  seemed  the  most  piteous  object  which 
had  yet  attracted  her  attention. 
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“ To  see  his  sufferings  was  to  attempt  its  relief.  The  young  lady 
sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  finding  that  the  poor  boy  was  almost 
unconscious  from  the  extent  of  his  agony,  she  raised  his  head  in  order 
to  afford  him,  if  possible,  some  ease,  if  only  from  the  change  of 
position.  She  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a painful  sigh  issued  from 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  youth,  his  head  sank  in  the  young  lady’s  arms, 
and  his  measured  breathing  told  that  he  had  almost  instantly  fallen 

asleep.  This  result  was  so  unexpected  that  Miss  was  for  some 

moments  completely  at  a loss  what  course  to  pursue.  It  seemed  an 
unnecessary  and  excessive  act  of  attention  to  remain  thus  holding  the 
vouth’s  head — her  position  was  becoming  a very  painful  one — her 
companions  had  passed  to  other  portions  of  the  extensive  battle-field 
— she  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  a great  waste  of  fields  and  woods,  at 
night,  unprotected  from  insult,  and  holding  in  her  arms  a wounded 
soldier,  who  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  a corpse. 

“ Under  these  trying  circumstances  she  once  or  twice  essayed  to 
move  and  place  the  boy  in  an  easy  position  upon  the  grass;  but  when- 
ever she  attempted  to  do  so  his  features  contracted  painfully,  he 
moaned  uneasily,  and  if  was  only  when  she  resumed  her  position, 
holding  his  drooping  head  as  before  in  her  arms,  that  he  sunk  once 
more  to  calm  and  painless  slumber.  She  was  still  supporting  thus  the 
form  of  the  wounded  youth,  when  one  of  the  Federal  surgeons 
approached  and  looked  with  some  surprise  at  the  touching  group. 
Then  his  gaze  was  directed  to  the  face  of  the  youth,  whom  he  evi- 
dently recognized.  In  a few  words  addressed  to  Miss  , the  sur- 

geon explained  how  he  had,  himself,  dressed  and  bandaged  the  youth’s 
wounds — his  case  was  a most  critical  one — nevertheless,  if  he  could 
sleep  for  some  hours,  he  might  live.  He  had  not  slept  since  the  battle ; 
was  dying  for  sleep;  the  crisis  of  his  fever  had  arrived;  if  this  slum- 
ber continued  until  morning,  he  might  then  be  out  of  danger;  if  it  was 
broken  his  death  was  a certainty.  Having  made  this  announcement 
in  that  terribly  matter-of-fact  tone  which  characterizes  persons  familiar 

with  suffering  and  death,  the  surgeon  passed  on,  leaving  Miss  

alone  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  still  holding  the  bleeding 
young  man  in  her  arms. 

“ If  his  slumber  continued  until  morning  he  might  then  be  out  of 
danger — if  it  teas  broken , his  death  was  a certainty. 

“ That  was  the  plain,  clear  and  terribly  logical  statement  of  the 
surgeon.  To  live  he  must  sleep — and  those  two  or  three  attempts  to 
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deposit  her  burden  on  the  grass,  with  the  sudden  wakefulness  of  the 
patient,  proved  to  the  young  lady  that  to  sleep  his  head  must  continue 
to  rest  in  her  arms.  When  this  fact  was  clear  and  patent  to  her  in- 
telligence, her  resolution  was  taken.  No  movement  of  hers  should 
disturb  the  deep  slumber  of  the  boy — no  act  of  her  own  arrest  the 
subtle  spirit  of  life  which,  like  a blessed  balm,  was  even  then  infusing 
itself  into  his  shattered  frame.  The  place  might  be  dark  and  lonely — 
the  night  cold,  fearful,  terrible  there  among  the  dead- — her  position 
might  be,  as  it  indeed  soon  became,  unutterably  painful,  weighed  down 
as  her  arm  was  by  the  poor  youth’s  weight;  but  there  was  something 
worse  than  night,  cold,  pain,  loneliness  and  presence  of  death — it  was, 
not  to  save  that  boy’s  life  when  she  could  save  it. 

“ And  she  determined  to  save  it.  Throughout  the  long  hours  of 
the  dreary  night  she  remained  as  motionless  as  a statue  of  mercy, 
holding  the  boy’s  head  in  her  arms.  All  others  had  returned  to  Win- 
chester; around  her  was  the  vast  moonlit  field,  over  whose  surface  the 
wind  sighed  mournfully;  on  every  hand  were  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
the  dead,  and  yet  this  brave,  kind  girl — let  us  say  this  good,  true 
girl — did  not  shrink  from  her  task;  the  young  heroine  did  not  stir; 
though  the  delicate  arm  was  nearly  broken  by  the  weight  upon  it,  no 
tremor  of  the  nerves  indicated  the  dire  pain  which  she  was  suffering, 
and  suffering  with  that  silent  fortitude  which  shames  the  foolish  the- 
ory that  women  are  less  brave  than, men. 

“ In  our  comfortable  homes,  by  our  cheerful  fires,  we  read  of  that 
and  cry  £ bravo!’  Perhaps  we  applaud,  but  would  we  have  thus  nobly 
acted  for  a brother,  husband  or  father — doubtless;  but  for  a stranger? 
That  wounded  youth  was  a perfect  stranger  to  the  young  lady;  she 
had  never  seen  his  face  before  that  evening ; it  was  an  angel  of.  mercy 
succoring  a fellow-creature,  not  a sister  or  mother  facing  all  things 
for  a brother  or  son.  Do  you  wish  a subject  for  a great  painting,  Mr. 
Washington,  finer  even  than  that  of  the  Burial  of  Latane?  I offer 
it  to  you. 

“Hour  after  hour  the  wounded  youth  slept  on.  His  regular  breath- 
ing indicated  clearly  that  his  suffering  had  abated;  a blessed  and  re- 
' freshing  slumber  had  descended  upon  the  tortured  nerves,  the  shat- 
tered frame,  step  by  step,  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  where  she 
had  found  him;  the  poor  boy  was  coming  back  to  life.  The  long 
hours  of  the  summer  night  passed  on  like  shadowy  birds  who  slowly 
flap  their  huge  wings  as  they  silently  sweep  by.  The  moon  went 
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clown;  the  constellations  wheeled  their  paths  in  heaven;  then  the 
morning  star  only  shone  above  the  yellow  streak  of  dawn.  The  cold, 
pale  light  fell  on  the  figures  with  their  position  unchanged,  the  youth 
still  sleeping  tranquilly,  the  young  lady  still  supporting  his  head.  As 
the  first  bright  beams  of  sunrise  fell  upon  his  face,  lie  opened  his  eyes, 
gazed  dreamily  at  her  and  a faint  smile  came  to  his  lips,  which  ut- 
tered a low  sigh.  He  was  saved! 

“Did  tears  from  the  eyes  of  that  noble  girl  fall  on  that  pale  face, 
where  the  flush  of  fever  no  longer  burned?  I know  not,  but  if  such 
tears  flowed  from  the  kind  eyes,  an  angel  might  have  gathered  them 
for  a diadem. 

“When  Miss returned  to  Winchester,  she  was  weak,  ex- 

hausted, unstrung  by  the  nervous  excitement,  no  less  than  the  physical 
prostration  of  that  terrible  night  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The 
muscles  of  her  arm  were  so  contracted  by  the  heavy  pressure  upon 
them,  hour  after- hour,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  raise  her 
hand — scarcely  move  the  member.  The  pain,  exposure  and  excite- 
ment seriously  affected  her,  and  she  was  confined  for  some  time  to  her 
bed,  but  on  that  couch  of  suffering  she  had  a blessed  consolation. 
That  consolation  was  the  thought,  ‘I  have  saved  the  life  of  a Confed- 
erate soldier,  wounded  in  defending  his  country!’ 

“ When  General  Early — all  health  and  happiness  attend  in  his 
place  of  exile  that  brave  true  gentleman,  that  hardy  soldier — when 
General  Early  heard  the  noble  incident  which  we  have  essayed  to  re- 
late, he  exclaimed,  in  a burst  of  admiration,  ‘God  bless  the  women  of 
Winchester!  They  are  like  the  camomile  flowTer — the  more  they  are 
crushed,  the  sweeter  they  are!’ 

“Tyne,  General!  It  was  said  of  old  that  ‘none  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fair’ — you  prove  that  the  brave  can  best  appreciate  them. 
You  fought  for  those  women  of  Winchester  on  many  fields — you  were 
leading  a forlorn  hope,  but  you  did  your  best — with  your  7,000  or 
8,000  against  Sheridan’s  30,000  or  40,000 — you  loved  and  admired 
and  risked  your  life  for  them,  and  that  radical  crew  at  Washington, 
howling  curses  at  your  very  name,  cannot  hurt  you  in  the  estimation 
of  your  brave  countrywomen  of  the  brave  old  town  of  Winchester! 
One  who  is  proud  to  have  been  born  there  has  tried  here  to  relate  one 
of  a thousand  instances  which  reflect  undying  honor  on  the  women  of 
the  old  border  citadel  defended  once  by  Washington. 

“They  have  risen  under  suffering  with  a grand  and  noble  courage. 
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They  have  been  true  to  the  flag  in  the  dark  hour  as  in  the  bright;  and 
to-day  their  proudest  thought,  their  sufficient  reward,  is  that  they 
have  taken  to  their  bosoms— these  brave  women  of  Winchester — the 
known  or  unknown  dust  of  the  mighty  Confederate  dead.  Each  is 
worthy  of  the  other — those  dead  heroes  slumber  beside  the  homes  of 
the  women  who  loved  them — those  women  who  were  and  are,  and  ever 
will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  Virginia.  Resolute  and  devoted  be- 
yond what  words  can  describe,  they  were  as  gentle  as  they  were  brave, 
as  modest  as  they  were  courageous.  ‘ As  I think,’  one  of  them  writes 
us,  ‘over  the  stirring  scenes,  it  was  a happiness  to  mix  in  during  the 
eventful  four  years  of  the  war,  many  heroic  deeds  of  our  men  rush 
upon  my  mind,  but  nothing  done  by  the  Avomen.  They  only  fed  the 
hungry,  nursed  the  wounded,  patiently  bore  hardship,  dangers  and 
insults,  and  hoped  and  wept  and  prayed  for  our  cause,  and  these 
things,  though  we  humbly  trust  they  are  written  in  a book  that  will 
live  longer  than  any  devised  by  man,  still  will  not  make  much  figure 
in  history.’ 

“Do  you  think  so,  madam?  Never  was  greater  mistake.  More 
than  one  Southern  gentleman  has  sworn,  be  assured,  that  these  things 
shall  live  in  history.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  was  nothing  to  ‘ feed 
the  hungry,  nurse  the  wounded,  and  patiently  bear  hardships,  dangers 
and  insults’  while  you  ‘hoped  and  wept  and  prayed  for  our  cause.’ 
Believe  me,  that  is  more  than  carrying  a musket — and  for  this  the 
coming  generations  shall  rise  up  and  thank  you  and  call  you  blessed! 
Not  known  in  history  ? — be  tranquil.  Fame  knows  her  children,  and 
her  august  clarion  will  pronounce  the  name  of  every  one  of  them! 

“It  is  little — you  do  not  need  that — but  be  assured,  in  the  words 
of  Beauregard  to  the  Eighth  Georgia,  cut  to  pieces  at  Manassas,  that 
‘ history  shall  never  forget  you!’  ” 

The  object  of  Early’s  presence  in  the  Valley  was  the  same  as 
Stonewall  Jackson’s,  in  1862 — to  relieve  Gen.  Lee.  So  determined 
and  bold  was  the  stand  of  the  Confederate  commander,  after  he  made 
his  halt  near  Winchester,  that  he  wras  enabled  to  send  a force  across 
into  Pennsylvania  and  burn  Chambersburg,  which  occurred  July  30, 
1864.  Grant  had  not  recalled  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  campaign  to  protect 
the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  so,  what  was  known  as 
the  Middle  Department,  consisting  of  the  Departments  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  and  Susquehanna,  were  consolidated  and  placed 
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under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  had  gained  some  notoriety 
in  the  West.  In  addition  to  the  two  corps  named  above,  and  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  West  Virginia,  under  Averill  and  Crook,  he  had 
assigned  to  him  two  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac under  Torbert  and  Wilson.  The  Federal  commander  thus  had 
an  effective  force  of  not  less  than  40,000;  official  reports  give  evidence 
of  that  fact.  Gen.  Lee,  to  meet  this  increased  force  of  the  enemy, 
detached  from  his  army  Kershaw’s  division  of  Longstreet’s  corps  and 
Fitzhugh  Lee’s  division  of  cavalry.  Early,  in  the  meantime,  had 
fallen  back  to  Fisher’s  Hill  to  await  the  re-enforcements.  They  came 
by  way  of  Chester  Gap,  arriving  at  Front  Royal  August  15.  The 
Federals  were  at  this  time  occupying  a position  on  a commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  north  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
known  as  “Guard  Hill,”  but  when  attacked  by  Anderson’s  advance, 
consisting  of  Wickham’s  brigade  of  Lee’s  division  of  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a brigade  of  infantry  under  Wofford,  they  fell  back,  after 
quite  a spirited  contest.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Anderson  and 
Lee  commenced  their  advance  and  followed  up  the  enemy’s  retreat. 
At  Winchester  they  united  with  Gen.  Early’s  column,  which  had  come 
up  in  the  meantime,  drove  the  Federal  troops  through  the  town  and 
captured  one  piece  of  artillery*  and  some  prisoners.  The  next  day  the 
pursuit  was  continued,  driving  the  enemy  to  his  stronghold  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  Confederate  force  now  consisted  of  the  infantry  divisions 
of  Ramseur,  Rhodes,  Gordon  and  Wharton,  and  Lomax’s  cavalry 
division  under  Early  and  Breckinridge;  under  Anderson  were  Ker- 
shaw’s division  of  infantry  and  Fitzhugh  Lee’s  division  of  cavalry. 

For  several  weeks  nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the 
Lower  Valley,  only  marching  anci  counter-marching  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlestown,  until  Gen.  Lee,  realizing  that  the  enemy  was  gaining 
more  by  the  delay  than  he  was,  ordered  Kershaw’s  division  back 
to  Culpepper  Courthouse.  As  soon  as  Sheridan  ascertained  this  de- 
pletion of  Early’s  force,  he  prepared  to  move,  although  for  some  time 
he  had  outnumbered  the  Confederates  three  to  one.  After  Kershaw’s 
departure,  Early  disposed  his  army  as  follows:  Bamseur’s  division  of 
infantry  (only  numbering  about  fifteen  hundred  muskets'),  Lee’s  di- 
vision of  cavalry  under  Wickham  (Fitzhugh  Lee  being  in  command 
of  all  the  cavalry),  were  at  Winchester.  Wharton’s  division  of  infan- 
try and  Lomax’s  cavalry  were  about  Stephenson’s  Depot,  five  miles  from 
Winchester.  Rhodes’  and  Gordon’s  divisions,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Early 
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himself,  were  marched  to  Martinsburg  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  useless,  it  having  been  repaired  since 
the  Confederates  last  tore  it  up.  Sheridan  having  moved  up  between 
Charlestown  and  Berryville,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  Early’s 
force  was  very  dangerously  situated.  The  Federal  commander,  besides 
being  in  a position  almost  on  Early’s  flank,  was,  by  way  of  White 
Post  nearer  the  Yalley  Turnpike,  than  most  of  the  Confederate  force. 
Sheridan  realizing  his  opportunity,  concluded  to  seize  on  Winchester 
before  Early  could  come  up,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  began  his 
movement  from  Berryville  toward  that  point.  On  the  same  day  Early 
moved  up  to  Bunker  Hill  with  his  two  divisions.  At  daylight  of  the  19th 
the  Confederate  pickets  Avere  driven  in  and  the  enemy’s  cannon  were 
thundering  at  Bamseur’s  little  band,  drawn  up  beyond  Winchester. 
Fitzlmgh  Lee’s  cavalry  -were  soon  in  position  on  Ramseur’s  left,  and  the 
battle  began.  The  enemy  were  in  such  superior  numbers  that  the  fight- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  simply  heroism.  Never  fought 
men  better,  and  they  held  their  ground  till  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(having  fought  six  hours),  wdien  the  advance  of  Rhodes’  division  made 
its  appearance.  Gordon  arrived  next,  and  Wharton,  in  command  of 
Breckinridge’s  old  division  came  last.  It  (Wharton’s)  had  been 
holding  in  check  the  cavalry  under  Torbert,  at  Stephenson’s  Depot. 
The  battle  continued  nearly  all  day,  but  at  last,  pressed  heavily  by 
fourfold  numbers  and  flanked  almost  on  all  sides,  had  to  retreat  up  the 
Yalley,  to  save  what  it  could  of  the  small  army  left  to  the  now  hope- 
less Yalley,  and  which  was  destined  to  soon  melt  away  and  leave  that 
same  beautiful  land  to  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  an  unmerciful 
victor  flushed  with  poorly  earned  success.  Early  fell  back  to 
Fisher’s  Hill,  wherp,  after  a time,  he  was  attacked  and  sent  farther  up 
the  Yalley.  Recovering  afterward,  he  again  made  his  way,  worn  out 
and  fearfully  depleted  in  numbers,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fisher’s  Hill  and 
Round  Top,  west  of  that  point.  Here,  the  grand  old  commander,  who 
has  more  friends  to-day  among  the  true  Southern  masses  than  he  ever 
had  before,  took  his  stand  to  awrait  any  opportunity,  like  a wounded 
lion,  to  strike  back  at  his  pursuers. 

When  Early  fell  back  from  Fisher’s  Hill,  Sheridan  pursued  as  far 
as  Staunton,  but  the  Federal  commander  again  made  his  way  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Creek.  In  returning  to  this  position,  Sheridan 
perpetrated  a series  of  premeditated  atrocities  that  have  rarely  been 
equalled  for  heartless  barbarity  in  the  history  of  any  war.  He  de- 
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termined  to  devastate  the  Valley  wherever  he  could  reach  it.  This 
ruthless  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  pro- 
visions and  forage;  mills  were  burned,  farming  implements  were  de- 
stroyed, residences  gutted  of  their  contents  and  the  buildings  utterly 
ruined.  Sheridan  wrote  from  Strasburg  as  if  he  were  commemorating 
a great  deed  instead  of  writing  down  a record  of  imperishable  infamy: 
“ In  moving  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  country  from  the  Blue  Kidge 
to  the  North  Mountain  has  been  made  entirely  untenable  for  a rebel 
army.  I have  destroyed  over  2,000  barns  filled  with  wheat  and  hay 
and  farming  implements;  over  seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and 
wheat;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  4,000  head  of  stock,  and 
have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  3,000  sheep.  This 
destruction  embraces  the  Luray  Valley  and  the  Little  Fort  Valley,  as 
well  as  the  Main  Valley.” 

When  Gen.  Early  returned  to  the  Lower  Valley,  posting  himself, 
as  stated,  at  a point  west  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  he  brought  with  him  rein- 
forcements consisting  of  Kershaw’s  division  of  infantry,  a battalion 
of  artillery,  and  about  600  cavalry,  numbering  in  all  about  3,500  men. 
On  October  18,  1864,  Early  had  concluded  to  give  the  enemy  a sur- 
prise. About  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  old  general, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  staff,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  struct- 
ure built  of  logs  on  the  top  of  Hound  Top,  which  was  used  as  a sig- 
nal station,  and  in  his  peculiar  nasal  drawl  said  to  the  writer  hereof: 
“ Young  man,  let  me  have  that  glass.”  The  telescope  was  adjusted 
for  the  general  and  he  sat  for,  possibly,  half  an  hour  on  a log  and 
viewed  Sheridan’s  camp  from  side  to  side,  a large  portion  of  which 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  signal  station.  Apparently  satisfied 
with  his  examination,  General  Early  slowly  climbed  down  from  the 
perch  without  dropping  a single  intimation  as  to  his  intentions  in  com- 
ing to  our  station,  nor  did  we  know  anything  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment till  near  midnight. 

At  this  time,  to  the  writer’s  personal  and  unmistakable  knowledge, 
Early  had  less  than  10,000  men,  and  his  force,  therefore,  was  entirely 
inadequate  for  an  open  attack  against  Sheridan’s  40,000.  The  enemy 
was  posted  on  a line  of  hills,  the  Eighth  Corps  on  the  left,  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  in  the  center,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  right,  some- 
what in  the  rear  and  in  reserve.  Early’s  plan  was  to  make  a feint 
with  light  artillery  and  cavalry  against  the  enemy's  right,  while  the 
bulk  of  his  force  marched  toward  the  left,  where  the  Sixth  Corps  was 
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posted.  The  movement  commenced  about  3 o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th.  Demonstrations  were  made  on  the  enemy’s  right, 
and  whilst  the  sounds  of  musketry  contributed  to  conceal  the  move- 
ments of  the  Hanking  force,  the  Confederates  toiled  along  some  six  or 
seven  miles  through  a rugged  country,  crossing  the  north  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  by  a ford  a mile  east  of  the  junction  of  Cedar  Creek  with 
that  river.  They  marched  in  profound  silence,  and  many  places  had 
to  be  traversed  by  the  men  in  single  file,  who  had  frequently  to  cling 
to  the  undergrowth  to  retain  their  foothold  while  climbing  up  the 
steep  ravines.  Before  dawn  the  flanking  column  was  across  the  ford: 
Gordon’s  division  in  front,  Bamseur’s  next,  and  Pegram’s  in  reserve. 
They  -were  favored  by  a heavy  fog.  The  pickets  of  the  Federal  army 
were  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  yet  Early 
had  brought  his  column  to  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Eighth 
Corps.  The  surprise  was  perfect.  So  sudden  was  the  onslaught  of 
the  Confederates  that  the  Eighth  Corps  was  unable  to  form  a line  of 
battle,  and  in  five  minutes  were  in  a stampede.  Many  of  the  men 
awoke  with  a Confederate  soldier  standing  over  him.  The  Nineteenth 
Corps  was  soon  involved  in  the  rout,  and  the  whole  Federal  left  and 
center  were  driven  as  a flock  of  sheep  before  the  victorious  Confeder- 
ates, slaying  many  of  the  enemy  in  their  camps,  capturing  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  1,500  prisoners,  small  arms  without  number,  wag- 
ons, camps,  ammunition,  everything  on  the  ground.  The  Sixth  corps 
endeavored  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  just  beyond  Middletown  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a line  of  battle,  but  the  Confederates  threatened  a 
flank  movement,  got  possession  of  the  town,  and  put  the  enemy  on 
what  was  believed  to  be  his  final  retreat  toward  Winchester.  But  just 
here  was  where  the  mistake  was  made.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  panic- 
stricken  Federal  troops,  and  capturing  or  putting  them  to  utter  rout, 
the  victors  began  pillaging  the  deserted  camps.  Nothing  but  a little 
skirmishing  and  artillery  firing  was  kept  up  beyond  Middletown.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Federal  Gen.  Wright,  who  was  in  command  (Sheri- 
dan being  absent  in  Washington),  saw  his  opportunity.  At  the  first 
good  ground  between  Middletown  and  Newtown  he  rallied  his  forces, 
formed  a compact  line,  and  soon  put  his  men  in  a condition  to  not  only 
resist  further  attack,  but  to  take  the  offensive.  Gen.  Sheridan  did  not 
arrive  upon  the  field  until  after  Gen.  Wright  had  stopped  the  retreat, 
and  formed  his  line  of  battle,  as  hundreds  of  persons,  not  only  in  the 
Federal  army,  can  testify,  but  many  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  fabulous  “Sheridan’s  Itide”  did  not  take  place,  know  full  well. 
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The  plain  and  simple  facts  in  regard  to  the  “Hide”  are  these: 
Sheridan  went  to  Washington  a day  or  two  before  the  surprise  at 
Cedar  Creek,  and  returned  to  Winchester  late  at  night  on  the  18th. 
He  went  to  bed  at  his  headquarters  and  slept  till  near  7 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Just  after  7 o’clock  he  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  pavement  in  front  of  his  quarters,  in  conversation  with  a gentle- 
man who  is  still  living  in  Winchester.  At  that  time  he  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  anything  happening  up  at  Cedar  Creek.  Maj.-Gen. 
H.  G.  Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  the  ranking  officer 
in  the  absence  of  Sheridan,  and  of  course  was  in  command  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek.  He  knew  nothing  of  Sheridan’s  arrival  at  Win- 
chester during  the  night,  and  therefore  sent  no  word  to  him  of  the 
disaster  to  his  command.  The  first  intimation  of  the  affair  reached 
Sheridan  through  one  of  the  fugitives  who  had  made  good  time  down 
the  pike  from  the  battlefield  to  Winchester.  This  was  about  half 
past  nine  o’clock,  for  about  that  time  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
conversed  with  him  before  breakfast  saAV  him  pass  with  one  of  his 
staff,  riding  briskly  along  Braddock  street.  The  gentleman  spoke  to 
him  as  he  rode  by,  and  Sheridan  made  some  cheerful  remark  as  he 
passed.  The  gentleman  indicated  was  one  of  the  few  Union  men  of 
the  intensely  loyal  old  Southern  town  of  Winchester.  The  ride  Sher- 
idan made  was  to  where  Gen.  Wright  had  his  forces  in  line,  ready  to 
take  the  offensive,  which  was  about  half  way  between  Middletown  and 
Newtown,  a distance  at  farthest  of  ten  miles.  There  was  nothing  for 
Sheridan  to  do  but  to  take  command  and  do  just  what  Gen.  Wright 
was  about  doing.  The  glamor  of  Buchanan  Read’s  poem  has  had 
the  effect  of  robbing  a brave  and  skillful  Federal  soldier  of  the  just 
meed  of  praise  due  him  for  an  action  so  promptly  and  effectively  per- 
formed, and  given  it  to  a man  who  had  not  the  least  foundation  in 
right  for  any  claim  to  it.  And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the  very 
report  of  Gen.  Wright  was  never  published  until  last  year  (1889). 
How  it  became  suppressed  is  a mystery,  but  in  the  National  Tribune , 
a Grand  Army  newspaper  published  at  Washington,  of  January  31, 
1889,  the  affair  is  ventilated,  and  a copy  of  the  original  report,  which 
covers  the  claims  the  writer  hereof  makes,  is  printed.  True,  Sheridan 
never  made  any  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  saved  the  day  at  Cedar 
Creek,  but  he  permitted  everybody  else  to  do  it  for  him,  and  said  not 
a word  that  would  have  placed  about  the  name  of  a gallant  comrade 
the  halo  of  a fame  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
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The  Federal  advance  took  place  about  three  o’clock,  and  the  result 
is  so  well  known  that  a recital  of  it  here  would  be  trite.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  all  that  the  unfortunate  Gen.  Early  had  accomplished  in  the 
morning  was  undone  in  the  evening.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  Yal- 
ley,  and  not  many  weeks  afterward  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Blue 
Itidge  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Gen. 
Early  did  the  best  he  could  with  so  small  a force  at  his  command,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  else  under  the 'same  circumstances 
could  have  done  any  better.  That  he  was  not  only  brave  but  skillful, 
was  attested  by  that  matchless,  incomparable  Southern  leader,  that 
Christian  soldier  and  knightly  gentleman — Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

uttNEALOGY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Alexander  R.  Boteler  is  a native  of  Shepherdstown,  and  of  Revolu- 
tionary descent.  He  was  horn  May  16,  1815,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Boteler,  of  Shepherdstown,  a physician  of  large  practice  and 
acknowledged  skill  in  his  profession,  who  had  the  respect  and  esteem,  not 
only  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  likewise  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  beyond  its  limits.  For  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Savage  might 
appropriately  be  applied  to  him:  “ He  scarcely  ever  found  a stranger  whom 
he  did  not  leave  a friend.”  Born  in  1799,  he  died  in  1836. 

Dr.  Henry  Boteler’ s father  (of  whom  he  was  the  youngest  son),  was  Capt. 
Henry  Boteler,  of  “Park  Hall,”  Pleasant  Valley,  Md.,  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  Revolution  and  also  in  the  old  French  War,  his  commission  as  captain  in 
the  former  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
which  year  (1776)  he  commanded  a company  raised  in  the  region  around 
Hagerstown,  Md.  (which  was  then  known  as  Elizabethtown  in  the  “ Upper 
Hundred  of  Frederick  County”),  his  subordinates  being  Thomas  Odhie. 
first  lieutenant;  John  Nichols,  second  lieutenant,  and  Barton  Philpot, 
ensign.  Two  of  his  sons  were  members  of  his  company  and  marched  with 
it  to  the  “ Jersies.”  In  1757,  a3  captain  of  Rangers,  he  was  ordered  with 
his  company  and  those  of  Capts.  Bucket  and  Middaugh,  to  garrison  Fort 
Frederick,  which  had  been  built  the  year  before,  at  a cost  of  £6,000,  west 
of  where  Williamsport  now  is,  and  the  substantial  stone  walls  of  which  yet 
stand.  He  was  born  on  the  15tb.  of  October,  1728,  and  died  in  1814.  His 
father  was  Edward  Boteler,  and  the  first  of  the  family  who  was  born  in  this 
county,  being  the  only  son  of  an  englishman  of  the  same  name  who  mar- 
ried Priscilla  Macubbin,  of  Lower  Maryland,  and  an  aunt  of  Gen.  William 
Macubbin  Lingan,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  wras  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  a mob  in  Baltimore  on  the  night  of  July  27,  1812. 

Mr.  Alex.  R.  Boteler,  on  his  mother’s  side,  is  the  eldest  great-grandson 
of  Charles  William  Peale,  the  patriot  artist  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  So 
that  it  may  be  duly  said  of  Mr.  Boteler  that  he  came  of  good,  old  patriotic 
stock  on  both  sides  of  his  family.  In  1835  he  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
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lege,  and  in  the  following  year  married  Miss  Helen  Stockton,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Eben  Stockton,  who  was  a surgeon  of  the  Continental  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  serving  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  same  year  after  his  marriage 
Mr.  Boteler  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits,  resisting 
all  efforts  to  enter  the  political  field  until  1850,  when  he  was  nominated 
(against  his  will)  for  the  state  senate  as  a whig,  and  as  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  was  democratic,  he  was 
defeated.  In  1851  he  vras  appointed  by  the  Whig  State  Convention  upon 
its  electoral  ticket,  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker  being  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  elector,  and  held  joint  discussions  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
congressional  district  with  his  accomplished  opponent.  In  1852  he  received 
the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  Whig  District  Convention  for  Congress,  and 
had  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner  as  his  competitor.  The  campaign 
was  conducted  on  the  Virginia  plan  of  joint  discussions,  and  though  the 
district  was  democratic  by  two  or  three  thousand  majority,  Mr.  Boteler  was 
beaten  by  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  popular  vote.  Subsequently  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1856  Mr.  Boteler  was  again  the  whig  elector  with 
Mr.  Tucker  to  meet  him  on  the  hustings  as  his  democratic  competitor,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  ran  another  unsuccessful  congressional  race  with 
Mr.  Faulkner,  and  reduced  his  majority  to  a little  more  than  a hundred. 
Not  discouraged  by  these  successive  defeats,  he  again,  in  1859,  entered  the 
field  as  a candidate  for  Congress  against  his  old  and  able  antagonist.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  and  this  time  defeated  him.  When  he  took  his  seat  as  a member 
of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress,  he  was  nominated  for  the  speakership,  a very 
unusual  compliment  to  a new  member.  His  competitors  for  the  position 
were  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans,  and 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  on  the  part  of  the  democrats.  The 
contest  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington, of  New  Jersey.  While  it  was  going  on,  Mr.  Boteler  made  a mernor- 
able  union  speech,  which  the  late  S.  S.  Cox,  in  his  “ Two  Decades  of  Legis- 
lation,” asserts  was  (with  the  exception  of  one  of  Sergt.  S.  Prentiss’ 
speeches)  the  most  eloquent  speech  ever  made  in  Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress,  it 
was  Mr.  Boteler  who  moved  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  the  cele- 
brated committee  of  thirty-three  “to  take  into  consideration  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  country.” 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  States,  Mr.  Boteler  was  the  Inde- 
pendent Union  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress  with  no  opposition  in  his 
district,  but  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia  he  sided  with  his  native  state,  and 
was  successively  elected  by  the  people  of  his  county  of  Jefferson  to  the  State 
Legislature;  by  the  State  Convention  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States;  and  by  bis  congressional  district  to  the  first  regular  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy,  and  served  in  the  two  last-named  bodies.  During 
the  interval  of  his  service  in  the  Confederate  Congress  he  also  served  as  A. 
D.  C.,  to  Govs.  Letcher  and  Smith,  and  also  in  the  field  on  the  personal 
staff  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  finally  surrendering 
with  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  active 
in  railroad  matters;  was  the  Centennial  commissioner  for  West  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  examiner  for  the  department  of  justice, 
clerk  of  the  pardons  in  said  department,  etc. 

William  Mayo  Atkinson.  A biographical  notice  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  the  Rev.  William  Mayo  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Virginia,  and  a brief  history  of  his  family  should  find  a place  in  this  work. 
He  was  born  at  the  family  estate  of  “ Mansfield,”  Dinwiddie  County,  near 
Petersburg,  Ya.,  on  April  22,  1790.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a large  family, 
and  connected  with  and  related  to  nearly  all  of  the  old  and  well-known  and 
influential  families,  who,  during  his  day  and  since,  have  held  the  highest  so- 
cial and  business  positions  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Roger  Atkinson,  Sr., 
his  grandfather,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  England,  at  White  Haven, 
J une  24,  1728,  of  parents  holding  high  social  position  there.  He  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1750.  Here  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Ann  Pleasants,  who  was  born  at  “Curies  Neck,”  on  the  James  River, 
Ya. , December  12,  1730.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Pleasants,  second 
in  descent  from  John  Pleasants  of  * 4 Curies,”  Henrico  County,  Va.,  who 
emigrated  from  Norwich  in  1665.  They  were  married  April  21,  1753,  and 
they  had  the  following  children:  Dorothy,  born  January  8,  1756;  John,  born 
February  1,  1759;  Jenny,  born  February  1,  1762,  married  Joseph  Jone3, 
June  24,  1782;  Roger,  born  in  February,  1764,  and  married,  September, 
1788,  Agnes  Poythress  (their  daughter  Lucy  married  Theoderick  Pryor, 
whose  son  is  Gen.  Roger  Atkinson  Pryor,  now  a lawyer  of  distinction  in  the 
city  of  New  York);  Nancy,  born  October  1,  1766,  married  Jane  30,  1786, 
to  John  Ponsonbv:  Thomas,  born  August  7,  1769,  married  Sally  Page,  nee 
Nelson;  Robert,  born  October  23,  1771,  married,  December  18,  1794,  Mary 
Tabb  Mayo,  the  daughter  of  William  Mayo,  of  Powhatan  seat,  on  the  James 
River,  near  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va..,  where  she  was  born  in  1780.  Her 
mother  was  a Miss  Poythress,  of  a well-known  and  distinguished  ancient 
family  of  that  day.  Her  brother,  Robert  Mayo,  was  an  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful tobacco  manufacturer  of  Richmond,  Va. , and  has  been  succeeded  in 
this  business  by  P.  H.  Mayo  & Bros.,  his  sons,  who  conduct  the  business 
with  great  success,  with  Thomas  Atkinson,  a grandson  of  Bishop  Thomas 
Atkinson  as  a partner.  Her  grandfather  was  Joseph  Mayo,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1727  from  Barbadoes.  where  he  was  a wealthy  merchant, 
and  coming  here  he  purchased  the  ancient  seat  on  the  James  River,  of  Pow- 
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hatan,  the  noted  and  powerful  Indian  chieftain  and  father  of  Pocahontas. 
Robert  Atkinson  died  May  3,  1821,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  his  wife  Mary 
died  in  March,  1823,  aged  forty-three  years.  The  foregoing  large  family 
of  Roger  Atkinson  for  the  most  part  had  descendants,  and  they  with  their 
ancestors  have  filled  with  honor  and  credit  their  various  stations  in  life, 
leaving  behind  them  good  names  and  characters  without  reproach.  Robert 
and  Mary  Atkinson  left  the  following  children:  Ann,  born  January  3,  1798, 
who  married  William  Patterson  in  1814;  William  M.  Atkinson,  born  April 
22,  1796;  Eliza  M.,  born  December  6,  1799,  who  married  William  Byrd 
Page,  of  Pagebrooke,  Clarke  County,  Ya.,  whose  sole  descendants  were  Mrs. 
Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Mrs.  Capt.  William  N.  Nelson  of  the  same 
county;  Roger  B.  Atkinson,  born  November  6,  1802;  Jane  Jones  Atkinson, 
born  March  11,  1805,  married  David  Minges;  Thomas  Atkinson,  born 
August  0,  1807;  Agnes  Atkinson,  born  January  26,  181.0,  who  married 
George  H.  Burwell  of  Carter  Hall,  Clarke  County,  Ya. , an  engraving  of 
which  seat  appears  in  this  work;  Robert  A.  Atkinson,  born  September  13, 
1812,  who  died  a few  years  ago  in  Texas,  where  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem;  Lucy  Fitzhugh  Atkinson,  born  March  31,  1815,  married  Rev. 
Churchill  Gibson,  D.  D.,  a distinguished  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  Petersburg,  Ya. , and  they  reside  there;  John  Mayo  Pleasant  Atkinson, 
born  January  10,  1817;  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  born  January  7,  1820,  who 
now  resides  in  Raleigh,  N.  C..  and  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  city.  Of  this  large  family  only  Lucy  and  Joseph  are  now  living;  it  can 
be  truly  said  of  these  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  that  their  lives  and  careers 
have  been  marked  ones.  All  have  lived  in  health  and  great  strength  of 
mind  and  body  beyond  the  allotted  period  of  three-score  and  ten  years,  ex- 
cept William  M. , who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  and  Roger  B. , who 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  They  have  all  been  married,  all  have  raised 
large  families  of  children  and  grandchildren,  who  have,  without  exception, 
reflected  honor  and  credit  upon  their  names  and  memories,  and  have  risen 
up  and  called  them  blessed.  They  have  been  known  universally  through  Yir- 
ginia,  and  have  been  in  a singular  manner  blessed  in  their  lives  with  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  classes  of  society  in  their  day  and  generation.  They, 
without  exception,  have  been  a devotedly  religious  family,  all  of  them  stand- 
ing out  as  bright  and  shining  lights  in  their  respective  churches,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  it  is  probable  there  is  not  in  this  whole  country  so  large  a 
family  whose  record  and  standing  is  so  absolutely  without  blot  or  blemish 
as  is  the  case  with  this.  Of  the  six  sons  four  wrere  prominent  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  to  wit:  William  M. , Thomas,  John  M.  P.  and  Joseph  M. . 
while  Roger  and  Robert  were  prominent  laymen.  Thomas  Atkinson  was 
made  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  North  Carolina,  and  consecrated 
to  that  high  office  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  New  York,  October  17,  1853;  the 
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degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Cambridge,  England.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  brain  and  large  heart,  and  he  impressed  all  who  saw  him  with 
his  sincerity;  he  believed  what  he  taught,  and  he  practiced  what  he 
preached.  As  a pulpit  orator  he  was  distinguished  for  keen  powers  of 
analysis,  sound  logic  and  cogent  reasoning.  In  early  life  he  studied  law 
in  Winchester,  as  a member  of  Judge  Tucker’s  law  class,  was  a fellow  stu- 
dent there  with  Henry  A.  Wise,  late  governor  of  Virginia,  and  practiced  this 
profession  for  nine  years,  and  had  attained  a prominent  position  at  the  bar 
when  his  mind  turned  to  a sacred  calling.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. , January,  1881,  in  his  seventy -fourth  year,  greatly  mourned. 
His  children  are  Dr.  Robert  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore  City,  Aid. ; Col.  John 
Wilder  Atkinson,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hill- 
house  Buell,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

John  M.  P.  Atkinson  was  a scholar  of  rare  cultivation  and  ability.  He 
was  a prominent  and  distinguished  minister,  of  great  influence  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia.  He  was  a graduate  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  Virginia,  and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and 
afterward  spent  two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.  For  a short 
time  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  churches  of  this  denomination  in 
Winchester;  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D. 
He  was  a man  of  strong  convictions  and  with  a spirit  of  determination  to 
carry  them  out.  After  filling  several  important  pulpits  as  pastor,  he  was 
elected  to  the  ofiice  of  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  college,  a venerable  and 
distinguished  seat  of  learning  in  Southern  Virginia,  and  accepted  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  1857,  and  discharged  them  with  a 
zeal  and  energy  which  gave  a new  impetus  to  the  institution,  and  improved 
its  financial  condition  and  its  usefulness.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  the  students  of  the  college  organized  themselves  into  a 
company,  of  which  Dr.  Atkinson  was  chosen  captain,  and  they  entered  the 
Confederate  service.  Early  in  the  war  they  were  made  prisoners  by  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  at  Rich  Mountain,  in  West  Virginia.  They  were 
paroled,  and  Dr.  Atkinson  returned  to  his  duties  at  the  college,  which  he 
continued  to  discharge  until  his  death,  August  28,  1883.  He  was  married 
three  times,  first  to  Betty  Carr  Harrison,  daughter  of  Rev.  Peyton  Harrison; 
second,  to  Mary  Briscoe  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Baldwin,  of 
Winchester,  Va. , and  third,  to  Fanny  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  II. 
Stuart,  of  Staunton,  Va.  He  left  two  children,  both  by  his  second  wife: 
Bettie,  wife  of  Archibald  Owens,  of  Halifax  County,  Va.,  and  Portia  L., 
the  widow  of  Rev.  Alfred  Morrison,  who  was  a brother-in-law  of  Gen.  T.  J. 
Jackson  (Stonewall  Jackson). 

William  Mayo  Atkinson  was  the  eldest  of  his  father’s  family,  who  were 
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eleven  in  number,  and  were  left  orphans  while  quite  young;  to  some  extent  he 
exercised  an  oversight  over  the  family,  and  he  has  been  cherished  in  the 
most  affectionate  memory  by  all  who  survived  him.  He  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  adopted  by  Hr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  their  father’s  brother, 
who  had  no  children  and  ample  means.  He  looked  to  the  education  of  this 
large  family,  preserved  their  property,  and  treated  them  as  a father,  and 
was  so  treated  by  them;  being  a gentleman  of  property,  at  his  death  be 
left  it  to  them.  During  this  time  William  M.  Atkinson  was  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  with  credit. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law  success- 
fully in  Petersburg  and  the  surrounding  counties.  In  July,  1821,  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  married  Rebecca  Bassett  Harsden,  of  Norfolk 
City,  Va. , and  by  this  marriage  he  left  six  children.  In  the  year  1829,  at  a 
time  when  there  wTas  a great  religious  interest  in  Petersburg,  he  made  a 
profession  of  religion  and  united  vrith  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the 
charge  of  an  eminent  minister  of  that  day,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Rice,  D.  D. , 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  veneration  and  warmest  attachment. 
He  was  soon  called  by  the  church  to  the  office  of  elder,  and  became  more 
and  more  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  church,*  and  served  it  with 
faithfulness  and  efficiency.  It  has  been  said  of  him:  “His  legal  attainments 
and  experience  made  him  a useful  member  of  the  various  church  courts 
which  he  attended:  his  agreeable  manners  and  cordial  love  of  the  brethren 
made  him  always  welcome  to  the  meetings  of  those  bodies.  While  a 
layman  he  was  remarkable  for  his  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  reference 
to  all.  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  was  ever  an  able  advocate  and  an 
active  friend  of  all  the  great  benevolent  objects  of  the  day.  After  having 
remained  for  more  than  ten  years  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  It  must  have  been  from  a profound  sense  of  duty,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  that  he  was  induced, 
at  near  forty  years  of  age,  with  a large  family  of  young  children,  to  give 
up  a lucrative  profession  and  enter  the  ministry.”  In  1833  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  he  readily  gave  his  time,  money  and  health  to  the  work  of  the 
church,  and  for  a tiory  he  devoted  his  energies  mire  especially  to  the 
interests  of  the  work  of  the  Virginia  Bible  Society.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  most  universally  acceptable  and  the  most  successful  agent  the 
society  had  ever  had  in  that  day,  and  he  traversed  the  wffiole  State  of 
Virginia  and  parts  of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  in  which  cause  he  proved  successful,  his  social 
habits  and  gentlemanly  manners,  cultivated  mind  and  earnestness  espe- 
cially qualifying  him  for  this  work.  In  the  year  1838  be  accepted  a call  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester,  Va. , and  he  removed  here  with  his 
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family;  he  very  soon  established  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  won 
their  respect  and  confidence.  For  seven  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this 
church  with  great  acceptance.  At  this  period  there  were  serious  differences 
of  opinion  prevailing,  and  some  embittered  controversy  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Winchester,  which  had  resulted  in  a division  of  the  church. 
Dr.  William  H.  Foote,  in  his  sketches  of  Virginia,  in  speaking  of  Dr. 
Atkinson,  has  said,  page  552,  “ There  were  embittering  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  division  of  the  Winchester  Presbytery.  That  there  were  no  more, 
was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  one,  who  came  into  the  Presbytery 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  used  all  his  great  capabilities  in  making 
less  * * * the  distresses  of  a division  which  all  believed  to  be  at  the  time 
necessary  for  the  public  peace.”  This  was  a trying  field  of  labor  at  this 
time,  but  his  disposition,  manners,  means,  culture,  experience  and  age 
especially  qualified  Dr.  Atkinson  for  the  work,  which  he  prosecuted  here 
faithfully  and  laboriously  for  seven  years,  until  at  length,  identified  as  he 
had  been  with  the  troublous  times  of  the  church,  he  preferred  to  resign  his 
pastoral  charge,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  engaged  actively 
as  the  agent  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Board  of  Education  for  the  southern 
and  western  states,  in  which  service  he  labored  for  more  than  two  years 
with  great  zeal. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1S44,  the  present  beautiful  “ Mount  Hebron  Ceme- 
tery,” at  Winchester  was  dedicated,  with  impressive  and  extensive  religious 
and  other  services  in  the  presence  of  a large  assemblage.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Dr.  William  M.  Atkinson  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer,  which  has  been 
published  and  it  is  preserved  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  It  is  a rare 
and  beautiful  gem  and  worthy  of  perusal.  In  August,  1844,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Atkinson  (nee  Rebecca  Marsden)  died,  and  she  was  the  first  person 
whose  remains  were  interred  in  this  cemetery,  now  so  full  of  the  graves  of 
young  and  old.  Subsequently  he  married  Bettie  J.  White,  a daughter  of 
Robert  B.  and  Elizabeth  White,  and  a grand  daughter  of  Judge  Robert 
White,  a notice  of  wThom  appears  herein;  he  continued  to  reside  in  Win- 
chester, and  was  the  center  of  a large  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  the 
head  of  a devoted  family.  He  continued  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  project  some  new  plan  of  labor,  and  he 
had  arranged  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Oglethorpe  University,  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Synod  of  Georgia,  when  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  declining  health. 
He  was  of  an  unusually  vigorous  constitution,  but  under  the  impulse  of  duty 
and  its  conscientious  discharge,  he  had  imprudently  exposed  himself  to 
colds,  and  the  consequence  was  a complication  of  disorders,  which,  after 
some  months,  ended  in  his  death,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  his  life,  and 
marked  by  perfect  resignation,  as  folding  his  hands  and  closing  his  eyes, 
he  said:  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,”  and  passed  from  time  to  eternity, 
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on  the  27th  of  February,  1849.  Dr.  Beverly  T.  Lacy,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  his  friend,  preached  a most  beautiful  and  effective  ser- 
mon which  has  been  published,  but  its  length  precludes  any  quotation  from 
it.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  buried  in  Mount  Hebron  Cemetery.  His  widow  still 
resides  at  Winchester.  Of  his  children,  Rebecca,  a lovely  Christian  woman, 
is  dead;  she  lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  the  bright,  happy,  generous  and 
pure  character  of  a noble  woman.  His  son,  Brodnax,  settled  first  in  Balti- 
more and  then  in  New  York;  he  married  twice,  each  time  a Miss  Purviance. 
who  were  first  cousins  and  members  of  the  well-known  Maryland  family  of 
that  name.  He  died  a few  years  ago,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons — Pur- 
viance, who  is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Princeton  College,  and  William,  who 
is  quite  young.  He  was  a good  and  true  man,  and  held  a position  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  establishment  of  A.  T. 
Stewart  & Co.,  Newr  York;  his  daughter  Mary  married  the  Rev.  Warren  B. 
Dutton,  D.  D.,  who  was  an  able  and  influential  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  lived  and  died  at  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Ya.  She 
is  now  living  there.  Eliz^i  married  Van  Lear  Perry,  M.  D. , who  soon  died,  leav- 
ing one  son,  who  is  studying  medicine,  and  they  live  in  Charlestowm  also. 
Cary  resides  in  Charlestown  and  is  unmarried,  and  Ann  Pleasants  married 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Charlestown,  W.  Ya.,  a successful  and  popular  minister,  a man  of  great 
influence  and  high  standing  in  his  community,  in  the  church  and  among  a 
large  class  of  people  in  Virginia,  and  is  well  known  as  the  courageous  chap- 
lain of  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment  of  the  Stonewall  brigade.  They  have 
seven  children:  Laurens,  Abner,  William  and  John,  all  promising  young 
men,  and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Amelia  and  Ann  Pleasants.  The  twro  other 
children  of  Dr.  Atkinson  wTere  by  his  second  marriage;  they  both  reside  in 
Winchester,  Va.  % Juliet  married  T.  D.  McCaw,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Ky. , 
who  lived  but  a short  time.  She  has  two  sons,  John  Atkinson  McCaw  and 
Thomas  De  Graffenreid  McCaw,  the  former  nowr  living  in  New  Yrork,  and 
the  latter  nowr  in  Winchester. 

William  Mayo  Atkinson  was  his  father’s  youngest  child,  and  was  born 
October  14.  184S,  and  was  but  four  months  old  when  his  father,  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, died;  he  is  now  living  in  Winchester,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  June,  1870,  taught  school  the 
ensuing  year,  and  in  1871-72  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In 
1878  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Winchester,  and  in  1874  was  elected 
commonwealth’s  attorney  for  the  city,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  for 
three  successive  terms.  In  1880  he  was  elected  recorder,  and  in  1888hewras 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  which  office  he  now  holds.  July  17,  1884,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  C.  C.  Trenholm,  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Campbell  R.  Bryce,  de- 
ceased, of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  the  widow  of  Alfred  G.  Trenholm,  deceased. 
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a son  of  tlie  Hon.  George  A.  Trenholm,  deceased,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  have  one  child,  William  Mayo 
Atkinson,  Jr.,  who  was  born  January  3,  1S89. 

Judge  Robert  White  and  Family.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  the 
White  family,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  commenced  with  Dr. 
Robert  White.  The  exact  date  of  his  emigration  to  America  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  about  the  year  1720.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1688,  and  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  studied  medicine  and 
became  a surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  which  position  was  held  by  him  for 
some  years.  When  and  why  he  left  this  service  cannot  now  be  authentically 
stated;  there  is  a tradition,  however,  that  he  resigned  on  account  of  having 
been  engaged  in  a duel  with  a British  officer.  While  still  in  the  service  he 
came  to  America,  and  visited  the  house  arid  home  of  William  Hoge,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  now  well-known  and  distinguished  Hoge  family  of  Virginia, 
who  then  lived  in  Delaware.  William  Hoge  had  left  Scotland  when  quite  a 
youth,  in  company  with  other  emigrants,  among  whom  was  a family  by  the 
name  of  Hume:  the  father  and  mother  died  at  sea,  and  left  a daughter,  an 
only  child. 

Young  Hoge  took  charge  of  the  young  Miss  Hume  (then  a child),  and, 
after  arriving  in  this  country,  delivered  her  to  the  care  of  a Dr.  Johnston, 
a family  connection.  In  course  of  time  William  Hoge  married  this  Miss 
Hume,  and  when  Dr.  Robert  White  visited  the  family  of  William  Hoge,  he 
met,  wooed  and  won  their  eldest  daughter,  Margaret  Hoge,  and  here  most 
probably  is  to  be  found  the  true  solution  of  his  resignation  from  the  British 
navy.  About  the  year  1735,  William  Hoge,  then  an  old  man,  removed 
with  his  children  to  Frederick  County,  Va.  (which  county  was  not  formed 
as  such  until  1738).  aud  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Robert  White  and  his 
wife  and  children. 

Dr.  Robert  White  died  in  1752,  in  the  sixty- fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  surviving  him  three  sons — John,  Robert  and  Alexander.  Robert  inherited 
his  father's  home,  where  he  lived  and  died.  Alexander  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land, attended  college  at  Edinburgh,  studied  law,  and  then  returning,  be- 
came a lawyer  of  great  prominence  in  this  section  of  the  country,  during 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  1789-93,  and  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  composed 
as  it  was  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  that  day,  which  adopted  the  Federal 
constitution,  aud  also  of  the  State  Legislature  at  various  times.  In  1796  he 
married  a sister  of  the  Hon.  James  Wood,  governor  of  Virginia.  They  had 
no  children,  and  he  is  buried  at  tbe  old  Wood  estate  near  Winchester. 

John  was  a man  of  influence  and  distinction  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  a member  of  the  first  bench  of  magistrates  in  Frederick  County, 
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and  he  took  the  oath  of  office  with  Morgan  Morgan,  and  six  others,  on  Tues- 
day, the  14th  day  of  November,  1743,  and  they  held  the  first  meeting  of 
this  court.  To  John  White  was  born  Robert  White,  on  the  29th  day  of 
March,  1759,  near  Winchester.  He  became  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  family,  and  became  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  and  its 
president,  and  no  history  of  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley  would  be  com 
plete  which  did  not  contain  more  than  a passing  mention  of  Judge  Robert 
White.  He  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  but  his  studies  were  early  inter- 
rupted by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and  we  find 
him  volunteering  as  a private  in  1775,  in  a company  formed  in  Jefferson 
County,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Hugh  Stephenson,  and  with  this  com- 
pany, on  the  20th  of  June,  1775,  he  set  out  from  Morgan’s  Springs  to  face 
the  dangers  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  a few  days  in  advance,  it  would 
seem,  of  Daniel  Morgan  and  his  company  from  Winchester.  They  made  the 
long  and  perilous  march  to  Boston,  to  the  reinforcement  of  Washington,  and 
to  its  relief.  A biographer  writing  of  him  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  says:  ‘ *'  Engaging  with  youthful  ardor  and  zeal 
in  the  various  and  eventful  scenes  of  that  well-conducted  enterprise,  he  soon 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  commander  in  chief  by  his  chivalric  bearing. 
His  discerning  eye  saw  in  the  bov  the  germ  of  that  remarkable  decision  of 
character,  which  in  after  years  sustained  him  in  numberless  appalling 
trials.”  He  entered  Boston  with  Washington  upon  its  evacuation,  and, 
“following  the  standard  of  his  country  he  shared  the  dangers  and  sufferings 
of  a disastrous  campaign  of  the  following  summer,  when  he  was  made  the 
ensign.”  In  the  fall  of  1777  he  was  at  Germantown,  and  on  the  4th  of 
October  he  fought  there  as  lieutenant  under  Maj.  William  Darke,  of  Berke- 
ley County,  Va.,  and  he  often  told  how  he  saw  Darke  aim  a fatal  shot  at  a 
young  British  officer,  who  was  encouraging  his  troops  by  his  example,  to 
advance  upon  the  Americans.  When  he  fell  Darke’s  cool  remark  was: 
“ White,  1 have  given  that  fellow  his  tobacco.”  Continuing  in  the  service 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778,  he  rendered  valuable  aid  by  being 
constantly  employed  in  harassing  detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
tecting the  main  body  of  the  army  from  surprise  and  loss.  The  same  writer 
says:  “During  one  of  these  perilous  partisan  enterprises,  in  the  month  of 
June  of  this  year,  at  Short  Hill,  N.  J.,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a fence,  his 
thigh  bone  was  broken  by  a musket  ball,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  he 
received  another  wound  in  the  head,  from  a British  grenadier,  with  the  butt 
of  his  musket.  He  fell  senseless  to  the  earth,  bleeding  profusely.  He 
found  himself,  when  somewhat  recovered,  a prisoner  of  war,  in  the  tent  of 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  officer,  who  had  rescued  him  from  death,  and 
who  now  treated  him  with  distinguished  humanity  and  politeness.  In  the 
autumn,  after  being  exchanged,  he  at  last  reached  Winchester,  by  slow  and 
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painful  efforts,  exceedingly  lame,  weak  and  emaciated  by  acute  and  pro- 
tracted suffering.  The  patriotism  of  White,  elevating  him  above  the  severe 
torments  he  endured,  urged  him  again  “once  more  to  the  breech,”  before 
his  wounds  were  sufficiently  healed.  In  1779  he  was  commissioned  captain 
of  cavalry.  For  some  time  he  was  employed  recruiting  and  training  his 
troops  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  compelled,  from  bodily  inability,  to  retire 
from  the  service.  He  was  now  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  returning  to 
Winchester,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  under  the  guidance  of  liis  uncle, 
Alexander  White,  to  whom  reference  is  above  made.  He  suffered  greatly 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  and  exposure,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  three  years  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  he  spent  his  time  reclining  or 
propped  up.  In  December,  1782,  he  appeared  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Winchester;  his  health  improved,  and  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
profitable  practice.  He  is  described  as  an  “able  lawyer,  clear  and  cogent 
in  argument,”  and  for  ten  years  he  held  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar, 
during  which  period  he  was  frequently  elected  to  represent  Frederick 
County  in  the  .Legislature,  and  he  enjoyed  a high  reputation  among  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  commonwealth,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. On  the  10th  of  November,  1793,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
general  court  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  March,  1831,  and  until  the  year  1825  he  attended  at  Richmond,  in  June 
and  November  of  each  year,  the  sittings  of  his  court,  and  also  during  the 
year  attended  and  presided  at  his  courts  in  the  five  counties  of  which  the 
tenth  judicial  district  was  composed,  extending  over  this  < whole  section  of 
the  country. 

It  is  said  of  him,  “'As  a nisi  prius  judge  he  had  no  superior  in  the 
United  States.  Prompt,  energetic,  firm  and  resolute,  he  always  commanded 
the  profound  respect  of  all  who  entered  his  court.  His  reported  opinions 
in  the  case  of  Myers,  who  was  tried  for  murder,  and  Preston’s  case,  on  the 
question  of  estoppel,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  powerful  specimens 
of  sound  learning  and  extensive  research.  When  Judge  White  was  in  the 
social  circle  the  sternness  of  his  character  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  soft, 
insinuating  manner  of  the  polished  cavalier  made  him  the  delight  and  admi- 
ration of  all.  He  kept  on  in  his  high  career  of  usefulness  to  the  commu- 
nity until  the  spring  of  1825,  when,  in  going  to  court  in  Loudoun  county, 
he  halted  for  the  night  at  a tavern  on  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah.  He 
retired  to  his  room  at  an  early  hour  and  was  found  by  the  landlord,  at  bed- 
time, sitting  by  the  fireside,  stricken  with  paralysis.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  several  weeks,  and  was  then  borne  on  a litter  to  Winchester.” 
He  never  recovered,  and,  after  lingering  until  the  year  1827,  died,  mourned 
by  his  family,  the  community  and  the  State.  Judge  White  married  Ara- 
bella Baker,  who  was  the  daughter  of  John  Baker,  a prominent  man  in  his 
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day,  who  resided  near  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson  County,  now  West  Virginia. 
His  wife  was  Judith  Wood,  the  daughter  of  Judith  Howard  Wood,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Judith  Howard,  of  Howard  Hall,  England.  There 
is  a letter  in  the  family  dated  July,  1745,  written  from  Howard  Hall.  There 
is  a large  family  connection  through  this  Baker  branch  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Judge  White  had  one  brother,  John  Baker,  who  was  a member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  of  1811—13,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Ann  Gilmer,  wife 
of  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  member  of  United  States  Congress,  governor  of 
Virginia  in  1840  and  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  in  1843* 
whose  family  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  Mrs.  Ann 
Baker,  the  wife  of  John  Baker,  was  on  board  the  first  boat  propelled  by 
steam  by  James  Rumsey  at  Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac  River  in  1787. 
Mrs.  Judge  White  had  several  sisters  wrho  married  respectively  a Tapscott, 
Walters,  Hite  and  Lyle,  from  whom  large  and  respectable  families  have 
sprung.  An  aunt  of  Mrs.  Judge  White  married  Col.  Briscoe,  a prominent 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  Jefferson  County,  and  she  was  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Judge  Hugh  Holmes,  of  Winchester,  and  of 
the  wife  of  Judge  Steward,  of  Staunton,  who  wras  the  mother  of  the  Hon. 
A.  H.  H.  Stewart,  now  residing  there  at  an  advanced  age,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1841-43,  and  of  Millard  Fill- 
more's cabinet. 

Judge  White  left  three  children:  Juliet,  who  married  a Mr.  Opie,  of  a 
well  known  and  aristocratic  family,  and  who  died  without  issue,  and  John 
Baker  White,  who  moved  to  Romney  in  early  life,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people  of  Hampshire  County,  and  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
many  years  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Richmond  during  the 
war.  He  was  successively  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Hampshire  County, 
and  was  a man  of  high  and  honorable  position,  raising  a large  and  credita- 
ble family;  two  of  his  sons  are  now  practicing  law,  and  one  of  them, 
Robert  White,  wa3  recently  attorney-general  of  West  Virginia.  The  other 
son  of  Judge  White  was  Robert  Baker  White,  who  settled  in  Winchester, 
was  a well-known  lawyer  and  clerk  of  what  is  now  the  circuit  court.  He 
died  early  in  life.  He  married  Elizabeth  Kean  on  the  19th  day  of  October, 
1809.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Kean,  a wealthy  Irishman,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  about  the  year  1770.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
1781,  John  Kean  married  Nancy  Hunter,  a daughter  of  Col.  David  Hunter, 
and  a sister  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Holmes,  writh  whom  he  was  connected  in 
mercantile  business  in  Winchester  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died 
at  this  place  August  13,  1801,  aged  forty-three  years,  and  Nancy,  his  wife, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  April  1,  1835.  There  were  three  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage:  Joseph  Kean  was  a distinguished  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  War  of  1812.  commanding  a regiment  of  cavalry 
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upon  the  northwestern  frontier.  He  was  engaged  in  numerous  battles  with 
the  enemy,  and  for  some  time  wras  stationed  at  Mackinaw,  Mich. ; he 
returned  to  Winchester  after  the  war,  and  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Frederick  County  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  live  years 
in  1802,  in  Winchester,  never  having  been  married;  Nancy  Kean  married, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1815.  the  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Powell,  member  of  Congress 
from  this  district  in  1825-27,  a learned  lawyer  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
Winchester,  who  was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  arguing  a case  before  the 
court;  Mrs.  Powell  died  on  the  22d  of  September,  1835,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  age,  and  left  one  son,  who  died,  as  his  father  had  done,  from  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  just  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  other  child 
of  John  Kean,  a daughter,  was  Elizabeth,  who,  as  above  stated,  married 
Robert  B.  White,  and  who  of  John  Kean’s  children  alone  left  descendants, 
and  through  whose  marriage  a number  of  well-known  families  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  become  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  White 
family  descending  from  Bobert  B.  White  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (she  being 
the  niece  of  Joseph  Holmes’  wife  and  first  cousin  to  his  children),  to  wit: 
the  Hunters,  Holmeses,  Tuckers,  McGuires,  Conrads,  Boyds,  McCormicks, 
Powells,  Faulkners,  Mosses,  Johnstons,  Mortons,  Mackeys,  Tidballs  and 
others:  the  ramifications  of  these  families  are  extensive,  but  they  are  com- 
posed of  the  representative  people  of  Virginia  to-day. 

Kobert  B.  and  Elizabeth  White  are  both  dead,  the  latter,  living  to  the 
age  of  eighty-three  vears,  died  in  June,  1870.  Their  children  were: 
Alfred  P. , an  accomplished  and  successful  lawyer,  but  cut  down  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  has  been  a great  sufferer,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  active  work,  he  is  unmarried  and  has  no 
children;  Kobert  B.  White,  I>.  D.,  is  a distinguished  minister,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  learning  and  research,  and  is  the  author  of  Reason 
and  Redemption,”  a theological  work  of  great  merit,  and  has  one  son,  an 
active  Presbyterian  minister — Rev.  W.  D.  White.  John  K.  White  has  been 
an  active  merchant  and  business  man  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  forty  years,  has 
now  retired,  and  has  an  interesting  family  of  four  children  and  several  grand- 
children. The  only  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  White  who  married 
and  had  children  was  Bettie  J.  She  married  Rev.  William  Mayo  Atkinson, 
D.  D.,  a distinguished  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  a finished  scholar,  of  an  old  and  well-known  family  of  Virginia, 
whose  personal  and  intellectual  character  was  admired  and  honored  through- 
out this  community  and  the  State,  a more  extended  notice  of  whom  appears 
herein.  His  widow,  who  was  Bettie  J.  White,  is  still  living  in  Winchester, 
Va. , with  her  two  children,  William  Mayo  Atkinson,  who  is  at  present  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  Mrs.  Juliet  A.  McCaw,  the  widow  of  tho  late  T.  D.  McCaw. 
There  were  three  other  daughters  of  Robert  Baker  White,  to  wit:  Arabella 
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B.,  who  married  Robert  T.  Luckett,  of  Loudoun  County.  Va.,  on  November 
17t  1837.  and  died  in  June,  186(5,  without  issue;  Nancy  Hunter  White,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1859,  and  Juliet  Opie  White,  who  is  unmarried  and  now 
living  in  Winchester,  Ya. 

Page  Family.  The  Pages  of  Clarke  County  are  descendants  of  John 
Page,  of  Williamsburg,  who  came  from  England  to  Virginia  between  1640 
and  1645,  and  died  in  Williamsburg  in  1692.  He  left  one  son,  who  left 
male  issue,  Col.  Matthew  Page,  of  Kosewell,  Gloucester  County,  Ya.,  who 
died  in  Rosewell  in  1763.  His  only  surviving  son,  Mann  Page,  of  Bosewell, 
left  three  sons,  from  whom  it  is  believed  that  all  persons  of  the  name  in 
Virginia  are  descended.  He  died  at  Rosewell  January  24,  1730,  leaving 
three  sons:  Mann  Page,  of  Kosewell;  John  Page,  of  North  End.  Hanover 

County,  Ya. , and  Robert  Page,  of  Broadneck,  Hanover  County.  The  eld- 
est, Mann  Page,  was  the  father  of  Gov.  John  Page,  of  Virginia,  the  same 
who  lias  lately  been  credited,  in  certain  Northern  magazines,  with  having 
spent  his  estate  in  the  public  service  during  the  Revolution,  the  only  compen- 
sation in  profit  or  reputation  which  he  or  his  descendants  have  ever  received. 
Mr.  Mann  Page  left  many  other  children,  many  of  his  descendants  now  liv- 
ing in  Clarke  County,  but  of  them  only  one  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Archibald 
Carey  Page,  a bachelor,  not  alive  to  the  charms  of  the  feminine  sex,  but 
who  did  his  duty  well  as  a member  of  the  Clarke  County  cavalry  during  the 
late  war  between  the  States.  Mann  Page,  of  Fairfield,  Clarke  County,  Ya. , 
eldest  son  of  John  Page,  of  North  End,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  name 
who  came  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  His  only  son,  "William  Byrd  Page, 
married  a sister  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  and  his  relative,  the  writer,  records 
with  honest  pride  that  he  was  the  uncle,  by  marriage,  of  Geh.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  His  third  son,  Mann  Randolph  Page,  was  an  honored  citizen  of 
Clarke  County  until  about  the  year  1872.  Two  sons  of  his  still  reside  in 
the  county,  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  are  George  R.  Page  and  William 
Byrd  Page,  both  now  residents  of  Clarke  County.  Robert  Page,  of  Jane- 
ville.  Clarke  County,  fifth  son  of  John  I’age,  of  North  End,  came  to  the  Val- 
ley before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  left  many  children, 
but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  them  nor  any  descendants  of  any  of  them  now 
live  in  the  county.  Two  sons  of  Robert  Page,  of  Broadneck,  moved  to  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  about  the  year  1784.  They  were  John  Page,  of  Page- 
brooke,  Clarke  County,  and  Matthew  Page,  of  Anntield,  of  the  same  county. 
The  latter  left  no  male  issue,  and  only  one  of  his  descendants,  a grand- 
daughter, now  lives  in  the  county.  The  former  left  a large  family.  The 
old  homestead,  Pagebrooke,  is  now  owned  by  his  grandson.  Herbert  Page, 
of  Edenton,  N.  £.,  whose  family  occupy  it  as  a summer  residence.  Mr.  R. 
Powell  Page,  of  Saratoga,  is  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Powell  Page,  sec- 
ond cousin  of  John  Page,  of  Pagebrooke.  John  Y.  Page  and  Dr.  Robert 
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P.  Pago,  of  Berryville,  are  the  sons  of  the  late  Judge  John  E.  Page,  third 
son  of  John  Page,  of  Pagebrooke.  Two  sisters  of  these,  living  at  Millwood, 
and  two  grand-daughters  of  William  Byrd  Pago,  eldest  son  of  John,  of  Page- 
brooke, and  so  his  great- grand-daughters,  with  the  males  above  named,  are 
all  of  his  descendants  bearing  his  name,  now  residents  of  the  county,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  children  of  such  of  thbm  as  have  families.  A nephew 
of  John  Page  and  Matthew  Page,  John  Wrhite  Page,  of  Whitehall,  Clarke 
County,  also  settled  in  the  Valley.  lie  was  for  many  years  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  old  magistrates  court,  and  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
It  is  believed  that  no  descendants  of  his  now  reside  in  Clarke  County.  Of' 
course  these  men  and  women  have  many  relatives  bearing  other  names, 
principally.  Byrd,  Burwell,  Nelson,  Harrison,  Lee,  Carter,  McGuire,  Whit- 
ing, etc.,  writh  whose  ancestors  their  ancestors  lived  and  intermarried  in 
colonial  times,  with  ’whom  they  triumphed  in  the  American  Revolution,  and 
with  whom  they  sustained  defeat  and  disaster,  much  to  be  regretted,  but 
not  to  be  ashamed  of,  in  their  attempt  to  free  Virginia  from  lawless  in- 
vaders. 

The  Conrad  Family.  The  progenitor  of  this  family,  in  America,  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1730.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  descendants  except  those  who  descended  from  his  son,  Fred- 
erick Conrad,  who  was  born  July  28,  1723,  in  Baumholden,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Zweibrugen,  and  was  married  in  Winchester,  Va.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mynn  Thruston,  to  Marie  Clare  Ley.  Of  this  marriage  wrere  born:  Freder- 
ick Conrad,  who  manned  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mynn  Thruston 
and  moved  to  Louisiana— of  this  marriage  there  are  numerous  descendants 
now  living;  John  Conrad,  who  married  a daughter  of  Col.  Rutherford,  of 
Jefferson  County,  Va.,  now  West  Virginia;  Katherine  Conrad,  who  married  a 
Mr,  Groverman;  Elizabeth  Conrad,  wTho  married  Gen.  Robert  Young,  of 
Alexandria,  Va. ; Edward  Conrad,  who  married  Heriot,  a daughter  of  Gen. 
Daniel  Roberdeau — of  this  marriage  were  born  two  sons,  James  R.  Conrad, 
a surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  Daniel  Conrad,  a physician,  who 
lived  and  died  at  Winchester;  Daniel  Conrad,  a physician,  born  October  6,. 
1771,  a graduate  of  the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  mar- 
ried Rebecca,  a daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Holmes,  of  Frederick  County,  and 
died  in  1S06,  leaving  two  sons,  viz.:  David  Holmes  Conrad,  born  January 
15,  1800,  a lawyer,  conspicuous  in  the  councils  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  author  of  several  biographies.  His  two  sons,  Holmes  Addison, 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Tucker,  a student  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  were  both  privates  in  the 
Second  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  were 
both  killed  by  the  same  volley,  in  the  charge  of  the  Stonewall  brigade,  at 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1801.  His  wife  was  Nancy  Addison,  a 
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daughter  of  Dabney  Carr,  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia. Robert  Young  Conrad,  the  second  son  of  Daniel  Conrad,  was  a lawyer 
of  distinction,  born  December  5,  1805,  educated  at  the  Winchester  Academy, 
and  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  resigned  be- 
fore graduating.  He  was  prominent  in  the  conventions  of  the  old  whig- 
party,  and  strongly  opposed  the  secession  of  Virginia  from  the  Union.  He 
was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Virginia,  in  i860,  and 
chairman  of  its  committee  of  Federal  relations.  A'  Union  man  in  principle 
and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he  yet 
recognized  that  his  paramount  duty  and  allegiance  was  to  the  commonwealth.- 
and  he  yielded  to  her  cause  thenceforth  his  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Winchester,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  remained  there  during  the  period  of  the  war,  steadily  refusing  to 
recognize  the  control  which  the  Federal  authorities  sought  to  exercise  over 
the  non-combatants,  in  the  regions  of  Virginia  occupied  by  their  armies. 
He  declined  to  take  any  of  the  oaths  which  were  tendered  to  him,  and  for 
this  was  repeatedly  taken  from  his  home  and  confined  in  Federal  prisons,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  seized,  and  with  Rev.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Philip 
Williams,  of  Winchester,  was  incarcerated  in  the  jail  in  Wheeling,  and  held 
as  hostage  for  certain  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Confederate  authorities.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  when,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  the  restoration 
of  their  political  and  civil  rights  to  the  people  of  Virginia  was  conditioned 
upon  their  accepting  the  constitution  framed  by  an  alien  and  hostile  conven- 
tion. and  their  ratifying  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  Mr.  Conrad,  by  public  speeches  and  addresses,  earn- 
estly advised  against  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  on  the  ground  of  their 
manifest  injustice  and  unconstitutional] ty.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1865  from  this  district,  then  embracing  many  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  or  have  his  name  placed  upon  the  roll 
of  the  House,  under  a rule  of  exclusion  which  was  arbitrarily  applied  by  that 
House  to  all  representatives  from  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Conrad  held  no 
political  office  during  his  life,  but  in  1840  he  represented  for  one  term,  in 
the  Senate  of  Virginia,  this  district,  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fred- 
erick, Clarke  and  Jefferson.  He  married  Elizabeth  Whiting,  daughter  of 
Col.  Levin  Powell,  of  Loudoun  County,  and  of  this  union  were  born:  Daniel 
Burr  Conrad,  a physician,  who  was  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  and  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia;  Powell 
Conrad,  a lawyer,  who  was  in  the  engineer  department  of  the  Confederate 
States  Army,  and  died  in  1862;  Katherine  B.  Conrad,  who  resides  in  Win- 
chester; Robert  Y.  Conrad.  Jr.,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
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who  died  in  1857,  while  preparing  to  enter  the  theological  seminary; 
Holmes  Conrad,  a lawyer,  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a private  in  Company  A,  First  Virginia  Cavalry, 
was  lirst  sergeant  until  1802,  then  adjutant  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cav- 
alry until  1864,  then  major  and  assistant  inspector-general  of  Rosser’s  Cav- 
alry Division.  He  represented  the  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the 
session  of  1881- -82,  and  was  for  twelve  years  a member  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Sally  Harrison,  who ‘married  Dr.  A.  M. 
Fauntleroy,  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  after  the 
war  was  superintendent  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia;  Charles 
Frederick  Conrad,  civil  engineer,  served  during  the  war  as  a private  in  the 
Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  after  the  war  in  the  service  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  subsequently  an  inspector  of  surveys  in  the 
land  department  of  the  United  States  Government:  Frank  E.  Conrad,  a 
lawyer  and  civil  engineer,  served  as  a private  in  Chew’s  Battery  of  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  since  the  war  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Loudoun 
County,  and  as  civil  engineer  in  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia; 
Cnthbert  Powell  Conrad,  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  professor  in  the  Arkansas  Uni- 
versity, now  engaged  in  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Holmes  Family.  The  first  of  this  family  in  America  was  Joseph  Holmes, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Holmes,  and  was  born  August  22,  1746,  in  Lon- 
donderry, parish  of  Bally  Kelly,  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  owning  400  acres  of  land.  Joseph  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  David,  and  Rebecca  Hunter,  of  York  County,  Penn.  The  children  of 
till  marriage  were:  Hugh  Holmes,  who  was  born  in  York  County,  Penn., 
November  8,  1768,  was  a lawyer,  and  became  judge  of  the  general  court 
of  Virginia,  and  died  in  Winchester,  Va. , about  1826;  David  Plolmes, 
who  was  bom  in  York  County,  Penn.,  March  10,  1770,  was  a lawyer,  be- 
came governor,  afterward  United  States  senator  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  died  at  Jordan’s  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Frederick  County,  Va., 
in  1831;  Elizabeth  Holmes,  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  May  25,  1777, 
and  married  Edward  McGuire,  of  Winchester;  Rebecca  Holmes,  born  in 
Frederick  County,  Va. , March  21,  1779,  married  Dr.  Daniel  Conrad,  of 
Winchester,  died  January  2,  1833,  and  of  this  marriage  were  bom  David 
Holmes  Conrad  and  Robert  Young  Conrad;  Nancy  Holmes,  who  married 
Gen.  Elisha  Boyd,  of  Martinsburg  (of  this  marriage  were  born  Ann,  wife 
of  Humphrey  B.  Powell,  of  Loudoun  County,  Va. ; Mary,  wife  of  Charles 
James  Faulkner,  of  Martinsburg;  John  E.  Boyd,  of  Berkeley  County,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd,  D.  D.,  of  Winchester);  Gertrude  Holmes,  who 
married  William  Moss,  of  Fairfax  county  (of  this  marriage  were  bom  Ann 
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Eliza,  who  married  Hugh  H.  McGuire,  M.  D. , of  Winchester;  Rebecca  J. 
who  married  Morgan  Johnston,  of  Alexandria;  Evelina,  who  married  Judge 
Richard  Parker,  of  Winchester;  Nancy,  who  married  William  D.  McGuire, 
M.  D.,  of  Clarke  County;  Gertrude,  who  married  William  Stephenson;  John 
Moss  and  Horace  Moss)  ; Andrew  Hunter  Holmes,  who  was  a lawyer,  in  New 
Orleans,  entered  the  United  States  Army  in  1812,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Mackinaw  in  1814.  The  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia voted  to  his  nearest  male  relative  a sword;  which  by  the  direction  of 
Gov.  Holmes  was  given  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Butterfield,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Hume  and  Sa- 
rah Griffin  Alien,  was  bom  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  “Clifton/*  in 
Clarke  County,  Ya. , then  noted  as  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  Its  terraced  grounds,  gay  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  its 
magnificent  view  of  the  valley,  lake  and  mountain,  and  its  old-time  bound- 
less hospitality,  combined  to  render  it  the  resort  of  the  best  society  of  the 
state.  Mrs.  Butterfield’s  education,  obtained  largely  at  Miss  English’s 
school  in  Georgetown,  was  completed  at  Madame  Segoine’s  in  Philadelphia. 
Her  grandfather,  Col.  Thomas  Allen,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was  pre- 
sented with  a sword  4 4 for  gallant  services  ” by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Her 
maternal  grandfather,  Col.  Griffin  Taylor,  married  Mary  Ivennon  (the  Mc- 
Kermons  having  dropped  the  Me  in  the  lapse  of  time),  whose  sister  married 
Thomas  Marshall,  brother  of  the  chief  justice.  The  history  of  the  Mclven- 
nons  is  somewhat  romantic  and  is  as  follows:  some  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  in  Scotland  a young  scion  of  a noble  family,  Lady  Anne  Maitland, 
an  orphan,  and  consequently  a ward  of  the  king.  Between  the  young  lady 
and  the  Laird  McKennon.  of  Skye,  there  sprang  up  a mutual  attachment, 
but  meeting  with  opposition  from  her  guardian,  they  were  secretly  married 
and  fled  to  Virginia.  After  some  years  they  concluded  to  return  to  Scotland 
to  recover  their  property,  leaving  their  two  sons  until  their  return.  But  the 
vessel  on  which  they  sailed  foundered  in  a storm  and  all  on  board  perished. 
Mary  Ivennon  was  a lineal  descendant  in  the  third  generation  from  one  of 
these  sons.  The  McKermons  as  a clan  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  tracing 
their  descent  from  King  Alpin  of  tho  ninth  century.  A remote  ancestor  w.is 
knighted  for  saving  the  life  of  his  king  by  killing  a wild  boar  as  it  rushed 
upon  him,  and  was  assigned  a coat-of-arms — a boar’s  head,  bearing  in  its 
jaws  two  cross  bones. 

Mary  Allen  married  Colonel,  afterward  General  Carlos  Butterfield,  who 
after  spending  three  years  of  his  early  life  in  Cuba  as  an  engineer — making 
railroads  and  other  improvements- — had.  accepted  a position  on  the  staff  <>f 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  and  was  by  him  employed  in  many  impor- 
tant and  confidential  matters,  receiving  marked  proofs  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. (See  life  of  Gen.  Butterfield  published  by  Win.  H.  Shaw  in  1879.) 
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With  President  Arista  he  continued  on  the  same  intimate  and  confidential 
terms.  After  a mission  to  Europe  on  diplomatic  and  financial  business.  Gen- 
eral Butterfield  was  commissioned  by  him  to  repair  to  the  United  States  and 
have  constructed  eight  revenue  cutters  and  men-of-war,  and  to  purchase 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  other  munitions  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Mex- 
ico. These  were  mostly  paid  for  from  his  own  private  means,  as  the  Mex- 
ican treasury  was  at  a low  ebb.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Mary  Allen,  who  returned  with  him  to  live  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. Among  the  presents  received  at  the  wedding  were  some  handsome  and 
valuable  ones  from  President  Arista,  among  them  a brilliant  diamond  maltose 
cross,  and  a handsome  life-size  bust  of  himself,  now  in  the  hall  at  Clifton. 
When  Santa  Anna  returned  from  banishment,  and  again  became  president, 
he  sent  Gen.  Butterfield  to  Washington  to  effect  the  ratification  of  an  impor- 
tant treaty,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  In  1857  he  was  again  sent 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  important  treaty  bv  President  Comonfort, 
and  it  was  while  staying  at  the  “ National  Hotel  ” that  he  nearly  became  a 
victim  to  the  mysterious  epidemic,  supposed  to  be  from  poison,  by  which 
many  of  its  guests  were  prostrated  and  from  which  he  never  entirely  recov- 
ered. Among  the  many  advantages  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  republics,  Gen.  Butterfield  organized  and 
obtained  a charter  for  a company  to  establish  a weekly  line  of  steamers  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf,  touching  at  all  the  principal 
ports.  But  this  scheme  wTas  frustrated  by  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico 
and  the  civil  war  that  ensued.  He  died  in  Washington  in  1880,  leaving 
heavy  claims  against  Mexico  for  services  rendered  and  money  loaned,  and 
against  Denmark  for  seizing  a vessel  with  a cargo  of  arms  on  its  way  to  Mex- 
ico, which  his  widow7  has  striven  in  vain  to  collect.  While  waiting  “like 
patience  on  a monument”  for  some  realization  of  her  dream  of  wTealth,  she 
continues  to  reside  at  Clifton,  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Allen. 

Ex-Gov.  Frederick  W.  M.  Holliday,  was  born  in  Winchester  Fred- 
erick County,  Va.,  February  22,  1828.  His  parents  were  It.  J.  McK.  and 
Mary  Catherine  Holliday,  nee  Taylor.  Dr.  Holliday’s  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion was  so  marked,  and  his  life  and  character  so  pure  and  gentle  and  re- 
fined, as  to  well  deserve  the  name  of  “ the  good  physician.”  Mrs.  Holliday 
was  remarkably  handsome,  with  strong  sense,  and  of  great  force  and  eleva- 
tion  of  character.  They  died  within  a short  time  of  each  other,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  four -score  years. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  William  Holliday,  came  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  They  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ho  afterward  located  in  Winchester,  and  there  permanently  lived. 
He  married  Mrs.  Blair,  nee  Duncan,  of  Philadelphia.  William  Holliday 
became  a prominent  merchant  of  Winchester. 
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Gov.  Holliday’s maternal  grandfather.  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor,  was  born 
near  Dover,  Del.,  and  was  descended  from  Robert  Taylor, Who  emigrated 
from  England,  and  settled  in  Delaware  County,  Penn.,  in  1085.  He  studied 
under  Dr.  Craik,  the  friend  arid  family  physician  of  Washington,  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  completed  his  education  in  Philadelphia  and  settled  in  Berryvrlle, 
then  Frederick,  now  Clarke  County,  Va.,  in  1797;  was  surgeon  in  the  War 
of  1812,  married  Catherine,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Mackey  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Catherine,  the 'mother  of  Gov.  Hol- 
liday. 

His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Robert  Mackey,  was  a surgeon  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  its  close  located  at  Winchester,  took  hio-h 
rank  as  a man  and  a physician,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  several  prominent 
families,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Gov.  Holliday  married  Hannah  Taylor,  daughter  of  Thomas  McCormick 
of  Clarke  County,  Va.,  in  1868.  She  lived  but  a short  time  and  left  no  is- 
sue. In  1871  he  married  Caroline  Calvert,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Stuart,  of  King  George  County,  Va.  She  also  died  and  left  an  infant  that 
survived  her  only  a few  weeks. 

Gov.  Holliday’s  early  life  was  spent  at  his  home,  and  his  preparation  for 
college  made  at  its  academy.  His  robust  physique,  and  active  mind  and 
temperament  when  a boy,  led  him  at  times  into  boyish  mischief,  and  occa- 
sionally into  rebellion  against  his  teachers.  This  was  promptly  checked  by 
his  parents  and  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  He,  however,  at  that 
age  stood  well  in  his  classes.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  began  to  show  a taste 
for  books  and  study,  and  give  promises  of  outcome  in  that  direction.  After 
being  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jones  Smyth,  a graduate  of  Dublin, 
he  went  to  Yale,  entered  the  junior  class  arid  graduated  with  high  honors 
in  1847. 

After  his  return  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Winchester  in  the  of- 
fice of  Messrs.  Barton  & Williams,  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  distin- 
guished in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  profession.  After  a year  with 
them,  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  one  session  graduated 
in  law,  political  economy,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  was  final 
orator  of  the  Jefferson  Society,  of  that  institution.  Returning  to  his  home, 
he  at  once  entered  with  diligence  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, giving  his  leisure  hours  to  broad  culture  and  literature. 

H is  methodical  habits,  industry,  vigorous  mind  and  character  soon  gamed 
for  him  reputation  in  the  one,  and  accomplishments  in  the  other.  Within  a 
year  after  coming  to  the  bar  he  was  elected  commonwealth’s  attorney,  for 
all  the  courts  of  the  city  of  Winchester  and  county  of  Frederick,  arid  was 
re-elected  to  those  offices  continuously  until  the  war,  1861  to  1865. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a large  newly-formed  infantry  company,. 
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from  their  homes  in  the  mountains  of  Frederick  and  adjoining  counties, 
marched  to  his  office,  and  tendered  him  its  command.  This  was  his  first 
knowledge  of  its  existence.  He  accepted,  and  at  its  head  entered  the  line 
and  lose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Virginia  Regiment,  Stone- 
wall brigade,  and  was  marked  for  his  ability  and  gallantry  in  all  the  battles 
in  which  that  command  was  engaged,  until  August,  1862,  when,  at  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Run,  or  Slaughter’s  Mountain,  he  lost  his  right  arm.  This 
injury  caused  prolonged  suffering,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  service  any 
longer  in  the  field.  He  was  then  elected  a member  of  the  Confederate 

o 

Congress  from  the  Winchester  district,  and  continued  such  until  the  end  of 

o 

the  war.  On  returning  to  his  home  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  also  to- 
his  professional  life  and  general  studies,  rising  at  once  to  the  front  of  the 
bar,  long  distinguished  for  its  talent,  culture  and  character. 

On  the  death  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  request  of  the  city  authori- 
ties and  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  he  delivered  an  address  on  his  life  and 
character,  which  was  replete  with  profound  knowledge  and  literary  merit. 
In  June,  1870,  he  delivered  another  before  the  Society  of  .Alumni,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  on  “ Higher  Education,  the  hope  of  American  Re- 
publicanism.” This  speech  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  students,  scholars  and  statesmen,  by  the  broad  treatment  of  the.  sub- 
ject, the  beauty  and  purity  of  its  style,  and  breadth  and  depth  of  its  flow. 
In  1876  he  was  the  commissioner  from  Virginia,  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
tennial held  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  also  the  same  year  appointed  Elector 
at  large  for  the  state  in  the  presidential  canvass.  Since  the  war  he  has 
taken  but  little  active  part  in  politics,  though  a close  student  and  shrewd 
observer  of  public  affairs.  He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  enter  upon 
public  life  but  uniformly  declined. 

The  brilliant  and  elevated  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  canvass,, 
discussing  principles,  not  men, . attracted  general  notice  to  his  varied  and 
great  abilities  as  a thinker  and  speaker. 

While  not  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  wishes,  he  was  nominated  for 
governor,  the  following  year,  and  elected  without  opposition,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  office  January  7,  1878.  His  public  acts  during  his 
term  of  office,  four  years,  were  expressed  chiefly  through  his  messages  and 
vetoes,  which  in  the  discussion  of  the  State  debt,  defending  and  sustaining* 
the  public  credit,  are  regarded  as  papers  of  the  highest  order.  His  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  the  Yorktown  Centennial  in  1831,  by  appointment  of 
Congress,  was  masterlv  in  conception  and  execution,  and  will  live  as  long 
as  the  event  which  inspired  it. 

Since  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  governor,  not  having  returned 
to  his  profession,  he  has  spent  his  time  on  his  farm,  in  his  library,  or  in 
travel.  His  first  and  last  trips  have  been  made  in  North  and  South  America. 
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In  North  America  he  visited  Mexico,  also  the  States  and  Territories  west 
and  many  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  a trip  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  South  America  he  ascended  the  Amazon,  from 
its  mouth  for  more  than  1,200  miles,  returning,  coasted  its  eastern 
line,  stopping  at  the  points  of  interest,  penetrating  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  Mendoza,  and  visiting  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  also  visited  Chili,  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
returning  home  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He'  has  made  two  trips  to 
Europe,  visiting  its  northern,  eastern  and  central  portions,  all  its  countries 
save  those  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Portugal.  His  most  extended  single 
tour,  was  that  made  around  the  world,  going  from  New  York,  by  way  of 
Liverpool,  London,  Gibraltar,  Suez  to  Bombay,  then  through  India.  Java, 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  Japan,  and  returning  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  his  home. 

The  physical  capacity  needed  to  perform  these  extensive  trips  is  truly 
great,  and  considering  it  was  accomplished  by  a man  who  had  lost  his  right 
arm  it  is  still  more  remarkable.  But  these  bodily  efforts  are  little  when 
compared  with  his  mental  activities,  expressed  by  his  daily  letters  to  his 
family,  keeping  them  from  day  to  day  or  rather  from  hour  to  hour,  by  his 
side,  showing*  them  all  he  saw  (and  he  seemed  to  see  everything),  every  page 
worded  with  accuracy  and  illumined  by  vivid  description,  touched  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  rare  culture  and  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  can  alone 
inspire;  each  sentence  as  coin  fresh  from  the  mint.  His  letters  thus  rapidly 
written,  not  only  contain  vast  stores  of  information,  but  are  models  of  liter- 
ary achievement. 

Gov.  Holliday’s  private  and  public  life,  high  sense  of  duty  and  honor, 
force  of  character,  self-reliance,  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
thorough  culture,  sound  judgment,  subtle  and  philosophic  mind,  give  to 
him  a high  rank  as  a man.  a Christian,  a lawyer,  a scholar  and  a statesman. 

John  A.  Washington.  The  Washingtons  of  Jefferson  County  were 
descendants  of  Col.  Samuel,  John  Augustine  and  Charles  Washington, 
brothers  of  Gen.  George  Washington.  Col.  Samuel  owned  a tract  of  land 
near  Charlestown  called  Harewood,  upon  which  he  built,  about  1750,  a 
stone  dwelling  now  standing,  which,  with  a part  of  the  tract,  is  still  owned 
by  female  descendants,  his  male  descendants  having  all  moved  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  graudsons  of  John  Augustine  Washington  set- 
tled in  Jefferson  on  land  owned  by  their  grandfather,  and  those  there  now 
bearing  the  name  are  their  descendants.  Charles  Washington  owned  the 
land  upon  which  Charlestown  is  laid  out,  and  gave  the  town  his  name;  his 
descendants  have  all  moved  away,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Washington, 
of  Frederick  County,  Va. 

The  Barton  Family.  Its  living  representatives  in  the  county  of  Fred- 
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erick  may  be  said  to  be  Joseph  M.  Barton  and  his  children  who  live  in  the- 
county,  and  Robert  T.  Barton,  who  lives  in  Winchester.  The  former  is  a 
farmer  and  the  latter  a lawyer. 

Richard  P.  Barton,  a farmer,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia,  moved 
to  Frederick  County,  Va.,  from  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  between  the  years 
1780  and  1790.  His  father  was  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
had  charge  of  the  parish  at  Lancaster.  He  came  to  this  country  directly 
from  Ireland,  but  his  family  were  English  people.  The  sons  of  Richard 
P.  Barton,  who  continued  to  reside  in  the  Lower  Valley  and  left  families,, 
were  Richard  W.  Barton  and  David  W.  Barton.  The  former,  father  of 
Joseph  M.  Barton,  was  a farmer,  and  at  one  time  a member  of  Congress. 
One  of  his  sons,  William  Barton,  was  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
died  about  1870.  David  W.  Barton  was  a lawyer  and  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Barton  & Williams,  at  Winchester.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the- 
leading  lawyers  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia;  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
wrote  with  great  ease  and  felicity  of  expression,  but  excessive  diffidence- 
prevented  his  taking  the  part  as  an  advocate,  which  his  legal  and  general 
learning  and  ability  fitted  him  for.  He  was  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of 
a large  portion  of  the  community.  Mr.  Barton  acquired  a considerable  for- 
tune from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  lost 
through  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  destruction  of  property  by 
the  Civil  War.  He  died  on  the  7ih  day  of  July,  1863,  and  is  buried  in 
Mt.  Hebron  Cemetery  at  Winchester. 

D.  W.  Barton  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  soldiers  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  Two,  Marshall  and  David,  were  killed  in  battle,  and  one,  Strother, 
lost  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Mine  Run,  dying  in  186S,  mainly  as  the  result  of 
the  loss  of  his  limb.  Marshall  was  killed  at  Winchester  at  the  rout  of  Banks 
on  May  25,  1862.  He  fell  on  the  hill  about  a mile  south  of  the  town  and  to 
the  west  of  the  valley  turnpike,  near  where  the  Williams’  woolen  factory  now 
stands.  David  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December 
13,  1862,  and  his  body  was  buried  on  the  field.  All  efforts  to  discover  it 
afterward  failed.  Both  of  these  soldiers  were  lieutenants  in  the  Newtown 
artillery,  one  succeeding  the  other.  Strother  was  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany F,  Second  Virginia  Infantry.  The  sons  who  survive  are  Robert  T. 
Barton,  of  Winchester;  Randolph  Barton,  a lawyer,  and  Boiling  W.  Bar- 
ton, a physician  of  Baltimore. 

Their  mother  was  Fannie  L.  Jones,  of  Frederick  County,  Va.,  daughter 
of  W.  Strother  Jones,  of  that  county.  Her  grandfather  was  \Y.  Strother 
Jones,  a captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-five  years.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Gabriel  Jones,  who  was  per- 
haps the  first  lawyer  who  practiced  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  His  home 
was  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  but  he  had  a farm,  and  at  one  time  a law 
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office  in  Frederick  County,  and  attended  the  courts  of  Frederick.  Mrs. 
Barton,  who  died  January  10,  1S90,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  was  a 
great  niece  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  A number  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  Chief  Justice  have  lived  in  Frederick  County  and  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Warren,  but  none  bearing  the  name  now  reside  in  Frederick 
County. 

Hunter  Family.  Memoranda  furnished  by  Mr:  Hammond  Hunter,  of 
New  York,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Hoge  Hunter,  and  grandson  of  Col.  David 
Hunter,  of  Berkeley  County: 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  Robert  Hunter,  to  whom  Alexander  IT.,  of 
Scotland,  gave  the  manor  of  “ Hunterston,”  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde  River,  in  the  year  1239.  The  property  still  remains  in 
the  family,  in  the  female  line,  the  last  male  owner,  Robert  Hunter,  having 
died  in  1S62.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  “Hunters  of  Hunterston  and 
that  ilk.”  Dr.  John  Hunter,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  one  of  them.  Part  of  the  family  crossed  the  channel  into  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland.  In  1750  Robert  Hunter  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1765 
was  governor  of  the  colony.  About  the  same  time,  or  a little  earlier,  David 
and  Andrew  Hunter  came  from  Ireland  to  America.  Andrew  Hunter  settled 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a Presbyterian  preacher,  and  never  married. 
David  settled  in  Little  York,  Penn.,  and  married  there,  where  his  six  chil- 
dren were  born.  viz. : Rebecca  Hunter,  born  November  8,  1749,  who  in 

1767  married  Joseph  Holmes,  of  Winchester, Ya. , and  had  thirteen  children, 
among  them  Judge  Hugh  Holmes,  of  Winchester,  who  died  about  1830, 
David  Holmes,  governor  of  Mississippi  and  United  States  senator,  Andrew 
Hunter  Holmes,  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  killed  at  Mackinaw,  in  the  War 
of  1812,  while  the  daughters  married  the  Maguires  and  Conrads,  of  Win- 
chester,  Elisha  Boyd,  ancestor  of  C.  J.  Faulkner,  etc. ; Andrew  Hunter, 
second  son  of  David  and  Martha,  was  born  in  1751.  in  York,  Penn.,  and 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  Andrew,  of  Princeton.  N.  J.  He  became  a Presby- 
terian preacher,  at  Princeton,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married  twice, 
his  second  wife  being  Miss  Stockton.  He  left  five  children,  among  them 
being  David  Hunter,  major-general  United  States  army,  who  died  February, 
1886,  Richard  Hunter,  United  Slates  navy,  Dr.  Lewis  Hunter,  Philadel- 
phia, now  dead:  Moses  Hunter,  born  at  York  in  1753,  married  Ann. 
daughter  of  Gen.  Adam  Stephens  and  widow  of  Alexander  Spottswood  Dan- 
dridge.  Their  children  were  David  Hunter,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chrys- 
ler’s Field,  in  Canada,  in  1819,  Evelina,  afterward  wife  of  Judge  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker,  Mose3  T.  Hunter,  eminent  lawyer,  wit  and  orator,  of 
Martinsburg,  where  he  lived  and  died;  Nancy  Hunter,  born  at  York  in 
1855,  married  John  Kean,  of  Winchester,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Joseph,  lieutenant  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  clerk  of  Fred 
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erick  County,  Betsey,  married  Judge  White,  of  Winchester,  Nancy,  who 
married  Alfred  H.  Powell,  of  Winchester;  Martha  Hunter,  “ Aunt  Patty,” 
died  unmarried;  David  Hunter,  born  at  Little  York,  Penn.,  May  3,  17(31, 
was  afterward  colonel. 

In  1865,  when  their  youngest  soli  was  four  years  old,  David  and  Martha 
Hunter  came,  with  the  Be  dingers  and  other  families,  from  the  vicinity  of 
York,  Penn.  , to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  settled  near  the  present  site  of 
Martinsbnrg.  He  bought  the  tract  of  land  known  a's  the  Bed  House  farm 
(where  Berkeley  county  was  organized  in  1772),  and  the  Smoketown  farm, 
where  his  family  grew  up. 

Moses  Hunter,  the  third  son  of  David  and  Martha,  was  clerk  of  Berke- 
ley county  from  1785  to  1798.  He  was  succeeded  for  a brief  time  bv  Henry 
Bedinger,  and  then  by  his  younger  brother.  Col.  David  Hunter,  who  held 
the  office  till  his  death,  in  1829. 

In  1792  Col.  David  Hunter,  on  his  return  from  a visit  to  England,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Pendleton,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Philip  Pendleton,  of  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth  Pendleton  Hunter,  born  May 

19,  1796,  died  January  4,  1861,  married  John  Strother,  who  in  1829  suc- 
ceeded Col.  Hunter  as  clerk  of  Berkeley  county  (their  children,  except 
those  who  died  in  infancy,  were:  David  Hunter  Strother,  born  in  181(3, 

artist,  author  of  Virginia  sketches,  over  nom  deplume  of  '‘Porte  Crayon,” 
general  on  staff  of  McClellan,  Pope  and  Halleck,  and  consul-general  to 
Mexico,  died  in  1888;  Emily  Strother,  born  April  8,  1820,  married  James 
Lingan  Randolph,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  k Ohio  Railroad);  Ann 
Lean  Hunter,  born  in  1798,  married  Rev.  John  Blair  Hoge,  leaving  two 
children:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Bishop,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Hon.  John  Blair  Hoge,  M. 
C. , ’now  district  judge  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; Philip  Pendleton  Hunter,  law- 
yer, born  in  1800,  died  in  1855,  in  Carmi,  111.;  David  Hunter,  M.  D.,  born 
in  1802,  married  first  to  Mercy  Harrison,  who  left  one  child,  Dr.  John  Hun- 
ter Harrison,  now  of  Berkeley  Springs,  Morgan  county  (David  Hunter’s 

second  wife  was  Rebecca  Lane  . who  still  survives  him,  at  the  age  of 

eighty-seven,  in  Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  whose  children  were:  Eliza- 
beth Pendleton  Hunter,  now  Mrs.  IV.  H.  Travers,  and  Mary  E.  Hunter, 
now  widow  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Strother,  her  cousin);  Andrew  Hunter,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  born  in  Martinsbnrg, 
in  1804,  died  in  1SS8,  and  married  Elizabeth  Ellen  Stubblefield,  daughter  of 
a former  superintendent  of  Harper’s  Ferry  Armory  (lie  was  an  eminent  law- 
yer, general  counsel  for  the  Baltimore  k Ohio  Railroad,  and  assisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  John  Brown.  Ho  had  his  property  destroyed  and  house 
burned  by  his  cousin,  Gen.  David  Hunter,  during  the  late  war.  He  went 
to  work  after  the  war,  and  earned  enough  at  his  practice  to  rebuild  his 
house,  and  leave  it  with  other  property,  unencumbered,  to  his  daughters. 
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His  children  were:  Harry  Hunter,  deceased;  Mrs.  Mary  Kent  and  Flor- 

ence Hunter);  Rebecca  Louisa  H.,  sixth  child  of  Col.  David^and  Martha 
Hunter,  married  Rev.  John  T.  Brooke,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton Hunter,  born  in  Marti  nsburg  in  1809,  died  of  cholera  in  1854,  mar- 
ried Martha  C.  Abell,  of  Jefferson  county  (he  was  a lawyer,  eminent  Mason, 
and  his  family  still  resides  in  Martinsburg) ; Mary  Susan  Hunter,  bom  in 
1811,  married  Rev.  W.  C.  Matthew,  and  went  to  Kentucky;  Moses  Hoge 
Hunter,  Episcopal  clergyman,  born  October  8,  1814,  married  Catherine 
Hammond,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  emigrated  to  Michigan,  and  now  lives  in 
Maryland. 

The  Boyd  Family.  John  Boyd,  a native  of  England,  obtained  from 
Jjord  Fairfax  a grant  of  land  lying  a few  miles  west  of  Martinsburg,  and 
lived  upon  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1800.  He  'was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of  Frederick  that  was  afterward  formed  into 
Berkeley  county.  His  wrife,  Sarah  Gryfth,  a Welsh  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1754,  survived  him  and  died  in  1806.  They  had  eight  children, 
all  of  wdiom  except  Elisha,  the  youngest,  moved  to  Kentucky,  and  were 
among  the  first  emigrants  to  that  State. 

Gen.  Elisha  Boyd,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Gryfth  Boyd,  was  born  in 
Berkeley,  then  Frederick  county,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1769.  He  attended 
the  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  Rockbridge  county,  which  institution  soon  grew  into 
Washington  College,  and  is  now  known  as  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Among  his  schoolmates  were  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  of  Princeton;  Judge 
John  Coalter,  of  the  court  of  appeals:  Justice  Todd,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  and  others  who  became  distinguished  in  church  and  state. 
He  studied  law  with  Col.  Philip  Pendleton  for  several  years,  began  the 
practice  in  Berkeley  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  soon  acquired  a lucra- 
tive practice;  was  member  of  House  of  Delegates  in  1796  and  1797;  chosen 
commonwealth’s  attorney  for  Berkeley  County  in  1798,  and  held  the  office 
for  forty  years;  commanded  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Virginia  Militia  at 
Norfolk  in  1814;  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  the  State  Militia;  was 
a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1829-30,  and  of  the  state 
senate  in  1830.  He  was  married  three  times,  first  in  1795  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Maj.  Andrew  Waggoner,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  wrar,  by 
wrhom  he  had  one  child,  Sarah  Ann,  who.  in  1813,  married  Philip  C.  Pen- 
dleton. Mrs.  Pendleton  survived  her  husband  and  died  in  1867.  In  1808 
he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Holmes  and  sister  of  Gov.  David 
Holmes  of  Mississippi,  of  Judge  Hugh  Holmes  and  Maj.  Andrew  Hunter 
Holmes.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  viz. : Ann  Rebecca,  who  married 
Col.  Humphrey  B.  Powell,  of  Loudoun  County,  and  is  now  a widow,  resid- 
ing in  Winchester;  John  E. , of  Berkeley  County,  who  died  in  1888;  An- 
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drew  Hunter  Holmes,  of  Winchester,  and  Mary  M.,  who  married  Hon.  C.  J. 
Faulkner,  and  is  now  a widow  residing  at  Boydville,  the  family  homestead 
in  the  suburbs  of  Martinsburg.  Mrs.  Ann  Boyd  died  July  20,  IS  19.  Gen. 
Boyd's  last  wife  was  Elizabeth  Byrd,  sister  of  the  late  Richard  E.  Byrd,  of 
Winchester.  She  died  in  1839  and  left  no  children. 

Rev.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd,  D.  D.  Andrew  Hunter  Holmes  Boyd,  youngest 
son  of  Gen.  Elisha  Boyd,  was  born  in  Martinsburg  in  June,  1814,  attended 
school  in  Martinsburg,  Middleburg  and  Georgetown;  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson  College,  Penns}?l vania,  graduated  in 
1830,  pursued  an  elective  course  at  Yale  College  for  two  years,  spent  three 
years  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated,  and  then 
attended  a course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
where  he  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  metaphysics  under  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Win- 
chester in  1837,  for  several  years  had  charge  of  churches  in  Loudoun 
County,  was  called  to  Harrisonburg  in  1840,  and  to  the  Loudoun  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester  in  1842,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  December,  1835.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Delaware  College  in  1852.  During  his 
pastorate  in  Winchester  he  received,  but  declined,  numerous  calls  to  leading 
churches  in  the  large  cities.  In  1838  he  married  Eleanor  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Williams  of  Woodstock,  who  survived  him,  and  died  in  Win- 
chester on  the  19th  of  January,  1890. 

During  the  late  war  he  was  seized  several  times  by  the  Federal  military 
authorities  as  a hostage  and  confined  in  prison,  and  his  death,  while  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  caused  by  this  illegal  and  cruel  imprisonment.  He  left 
three  sons:  E.  Holmes,  of  Winchester;  Philip  \V.,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  and 
Andrew  Hunter,  of  Cumberland,  Md.  Besides  his  regular  pastoral  wTork, 
which  was  in  itself  very  laborious,  Dr.  Boyd  was  frequently  a member  of 
the  general  assembly  of  his  church,  and  served  on  important  committees, 
contributed  regularly  to  the  church  papers  and  magazines,  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  church  courts,  and  especially  in  those 
long  and  heated  discussions  which  immediately  preceded  the  war.  He  be- 
longed to  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  heartily 
endorsed  the  union  of  the  two  branches  in  the  South,  which  occurred  in  1863. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  a theological  seminary,  which  his  church  was 
about  to  establish  in  186.1,  but  the  war  coming  on  the  institution  was  not 
opened,  and  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church  did  away  with  the 
necessity. 

Hon.  E.  Boyd  Faulkner,  lawyer,  Martinsburg,  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  was  born  in  Berkeley  County,  Va. , in  July, 
1841.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Georgetown  College,  and  the 
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University  of  Virginia,  afterward  traveling  extensively  in  Europe,  where  he 
attended  lectures  in  Paris  upon  constitutional  law.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  legation  to  France,  during  the 
incumbency  of  his  father  as  minister  to  that  country.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  lSOl  and  was  appointed  aid  on  Gov.  Letcher’s  staff,  but 
resigned  shortly  after,  and  became  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  He  was  captured  at  Port  Republic  in  J une,  1804,  and  was  taken, 
with  other  prisoners,  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  was  confined  a year, 
being  released  in  June,  1805.  In  1807  he  went  to  Hopkinsville,  Kv.,  where 
he  formed  a law  partnership  with  Judge  Petree,  and  the  firm  had  an  exten- 
sive practice.  Mr.  Faulkner  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a sound 
lawyer  and  an  able  speaker.  In  1872  he  returned  to  his  native  State  and 
located  permanently  in  Martinsburg.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia  in  1870,  where  he  served  the  interests  of  the  people  with  a 
faithfulness  which  will  long  be  remembered,  especially  in  his  efforts  to  relieve 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  Berkeley  County.  Under  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  court,  and  through  the  legislation  brought  about  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1881,  the  eight  per  cent  bonds  were  paid  off  or 
exchanged,  and  the  county  relieved  of  an  annual  drain  upon  it  for  interest 
and  commissions  alone  of  about  $3,405  besides  having  the  bond^  bear  their 
just  proportion  of  the  taxes  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  people. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Faulkner  was  held,  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1877,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  Lower 
House.  He  became  chairman  of  several  important  committees,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  been  referred  to  with  just  pride  and  pleasure,  and  which  led 
to  his  being  urged  to  become  a candidate  for  governor  of  West  Virginia  in 
1884.  He  was  tendered  the  office  of  consul-general  to  Egypt  by  President 
Cleveland,  which  he  declined,  also  the  mission  to  Persia,  which  he  likewise 
declined,  preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  extensive  and  lucrative 
law  practice,  which  seems  most  congenial  to  him. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  lawyer,  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  Va., 
was  born  at  the  ancestral  home  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1847,  and  accompanied  his  father,  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  who  was 
appointed  minister  to  France  by  President  Buchanan,  in  1859.  There  the 
young  man  had  the  advantages  of  a European  education,  attending  schools 
in  Paris  and  Switzerland.  Ho  returned  in  1801  and  was  with  his  father  at 
the  time  of  that  gentleman’s  arrest  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton,  the  story  of  which  has  become  a matter  of  national  history.  In  1802, 
when  a boy  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  served  with  the  famous  cadets  who  fought  so  gallantly  at  the  battle 
of  New  Market,  and  where  young  Faulkner  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardor  and  daring.  He  later  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckin- 
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ridge,  and  afterward  was  appointed  as  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  and  surrendered  with  him  at  Appomattox,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  his  home.  He  then  began  a course  of  instruction  under  his  father’s 
direction,  and  the  foundation  was  there  laid  for  a successful  public  life, 
the  bent  of  his  instructions  being  toward  the  province  of  the  law,  in  which 
his  father  occupied,  during  a long  and  useful  life,  such  a leading  place. 
Thus  prepared  by  so  able  a preceptor,  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  October,  1860,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1868,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  following  September.  Mr.  Faulkner  at  once  became  a 
member  of  recognized  ability  and  of  such  prominence  that  not  many  years 
thereafter  he  was  selected  for  the  judiciary,  being  elected,  in  October,  1880, 
judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Jefferson  and  Morgan,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three  years,  he  being 
one  of  the  youngest  judges  in  the  State.  He  has  presided  over  the  courts 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituency,  his  fellow 
citizens  holding  him  in  high  esteem.  His  rulings  and  decisions  evidenced 
'so  impartial  a sense  of  justice  and  so  thorough  a knowledge  of  the  law, 
that  a distinguished  lawyer  and  political  opponent  said  of  him,  u I would 
not  hesitate  to  trust  to  Judge  Faulkner’s  decision,  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
upon  any  political  question.”  In  May,  1882,  Judge  Faulkner  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  West  Virginia,  and  resigned  his  judicial  position 
to  accept  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  Immediately  on  his  entering  the 
Senate  he  was  assigned  as  a member  of  five  of  the  hardest  worked  com- 
mittees of  that  body,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  The 
Senator  is  a gentleman  of  popular  social  habits,  an  astute  lawyer,  a forcible 
arid  brilliant  speaker,  and  as  a debator  before  a jury  or  upon  the  hustings, 
has  few  superiors  auy  where,  and  none  in  his  native  State.  After  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  he  associated  with  himself  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  Stuart  W.  Walker,  a rising  young  attorney  of  Martins - 
burg,  and  the  firm  commands  a large  practice.  Senator  Faulkner  is  also  wrell 
known  and  esteemed  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  grand  master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  West  Virginia  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 

o o n J 

He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  of  national 
reputation,  a sketch  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  main  historic  portion  of 
this  work,  and  by  whose  will  the  Senator  will  come  into  possession  of 
4‘  Boydville,”  the  old  homestead,  after  his  mother’s  death. 

Henry  B.  Davenport,  farmer,  Charlestown.  The  magnificent  farm  now' 
owned  by  Col.  Davenport,  near  Charlestown,  was  purchased  of  Charles 
Washington  in  1793,  after  whom  the  above  named  town  received  its  name. 
The  property  was  sold  to  Abram  Davenport,  and  it  has  since  been  owned  by 
his  descendants.  The  farm  has  increased  in  size  to  over  1,200  acres  of 
land,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  magnificent  tracts  in  the  Shenan- 
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cloah  Valley.  Around  this  old  homestead  cluster  associations  as  illustrious 
as  any  found  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  only  associated  by  ownership  with  the 
name  of  the  immortal  Washington,  but  the  present  occupant  is  a descend- 
ant of  the  family  of  that  distinguished  divine,  John  Davenport,  of  New 
Haven,  also  of  the  Bedingers  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  by  marriage  with 
the  illustrious  Clays  of  Kentucky.  Gov.  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  founder 
of  the  village  of  that  name  near  Columbus,  that  state,, had  his  birthplace  on 
this  spot  of  ground. 

From  a curious  old  parchment  of  mediaeval  times,  containing  the  prayer 
of  Sir  Matthew'  Hale,  beautifully  illuminated  around  the  edges,  and  now'  in 
the  possession  of  Henry  B.  Davenport,  we  extract  the  following  memoran- 
da: “Abram  Davenport,  born  May  17,  1714;  Mary,  his  wife,  born  March 

28,  1724;  children:  Elizabeth,  bom  February  13,  1747;  Stephen,  born  No- 
vember 24,  1749;  Abram,  born  in  February,  1752;  John,  born  December 
14,  1753;  Marmaduke,  April  23, 1755;  Anthony  James,  bom  May  19,  1757; 
Adrian,  April,  1759;  Mary,  May  23,  1763;  Samuel  A.,  August  3,  1765; 
Ariet,  September  9.  1767;  Catherine,  August  5,  1769.”  Abram  Davenport, 
Sr.,  was  a descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Henry  B.  Davenport.  He  moved  from  Connecticut  to  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Md.,  where  his  son,  Abram,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  B. , was  born. 
Abram  Davenport,  Jr.,  was  the  father  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Dr.  Magruder; 
Mazy,  wife  of  Col.  McCormick;  Amelia,  wife  of  Col.  Strother;  Thomas  Dav- 
enport, who  wras  six  feet  eight  and  a fourth  inches  high,  and  weighed  350 
pounds;  William;  Braxton;  Mrs.  Julia  Jack;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bryan  and 
Ariet.  Braxton  Davenport  was  the  father  of  Henry  B.  Davenport  and 
Frances  Williams,  now  the  wife  of  Col.  John  T.  Gibson. 

Braxton  Davenport  wras  a very  prominent  man,  and  became  a distin- 
guished citizen  in  the  history  of  Jefferson  County.  He  was  a member  of 
the  State  Legislature  for  four  years,  was  presiding  magistrate  for  Jefferson 
County  from  1852  to  1861,  before  whom  John  Brown  wras  committed  to  jail, 
and,  prior  to  that,  he  had  been  sheriff  and  magistrate  of  the  county  for  a 
period  of  forty  years;  was  state  director  of  the  Valley  Bank  for  most  of  his 
life,  and  one  time  was  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jefferson 
County;  was  colonel  of  the  militia  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  com- 
manded a company  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  War  of  1812-14,  and  though  at 
the  time  a very  young  man  was  offered  the  appointment  by  President  Madi- 
son of  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  declined.  He  was  born 
in  1791,  was  married  September  1,  1830,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bedinger,  daugh- 
ter of  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  and  died  in  1862. 

The  family  of  Davenports  have  become  distinguished  as  military  men. 
Abram  Davenport,  Sr.,  was  king’s  magistrate  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.. 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  loyal  to  the  royal  government,  but  when 
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Lis  seven  sons  enlisted  as  rebels  in  that  great  strife,  he  too  became  a patriot. 
His  son,  Abram  Davenport,  Jr.,  was  taken  prisoner  at  King’s  Bridge,  and 
released  in  one  year.  Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  the  father-in-law  of  Braxton 
Davenport,  volunteered  in  a company  raised  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Hugh  Stephenson,  afterward  of  Capt.  Shepherd,  marched  from  Morgan’s 
Spring,  near  Shepherdstown,  Berkeley  Count}',  to  the  siege  of  Boston,  June 
9,  1775,  and  remained  therein  active  service  until  the  evacuation  or  that 
city.  Being  ordered  then  to  New  York,  the  regiment  was  then  organized 
and  officers  commissioned  July  9,  1776.  The  entire  regiment  was  captured 
by  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  or  King’s  Bridge,  near 
New  York,  November  16,  1776,  and  most  of  the  officers  retained  as  prison- 
ers on  Long  Island  until  November  1,  1780,  when  they  were  exchanged  and 
remained  in  service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Young  Bedinger  was  com- 
missioned third  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Shepherd’s  company,  and  his  original 
commission  signed  by  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
is  now  in  H.  B.  Davenport’s  possession.  After  his  exchange  he  was  com- 
missioned a captain  in  the  Fifth  Virginia  Begiment,  and  ordered  to  Ybrk- 
town,  but  before  he  reached  that  point  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  had  taken  place.  He  then  returned  to  Berkeley  County, 
where  he  held  many  prominent  offices;  his  death  occurred  May  1-4-,  1848, 
at  nearly  ninety  years  of  ago. 

Henry  B.  Davenport,  his  grandson,  was  born  September  9,  1881.  ’He 
was  carefully  educated  under  private  tutors  of  distinguished  abilities,  com- 
pleting his  course  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1852.  He  commanded 
the  guard  that  took  John  Brown  to  and  from  the  jail  to  the  court-house 
daily,  and  probably  knows  more  about  that  chief  insurgent  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  also  first  lieutenant  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  brigade,  and 
served  two  years  in  the  war.  In  1860  he  married  Miss  Martha,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Brutus  J.  Clay,  who  was  a member  of  Congress  four  years,  and 
brother  of  Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  for  eight  years  minister  to  Russia.  Mr. 
Davenport  has  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  managed  farms  in  the 
valley.  His  farm  seemed  to  be  the  objective  point  of  every  army  on  both 
sides  for  a place  of  encampment  when  passing  through  the  country,  and  by 
the  time  the  war  closed  there  was  not  a fence  on  it.  By  a wonderful  re- 
cuperative energy,  however,  this  vast  estate  has  been  all  built  up  again,  and 
now  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  gives  employment  to  thirty  or 
forty  men. 

Pendleton  Family.  In  1625  Henry  Pendleton  was  born,  in  Norwich, 
England.  He  was  the  father  of  Philip  Pendleton  (born  in  1650),  and  emi- 
grated from  Englaud  in  1674,  and  settled  in  New  Kent  County  (now  Caro- 
line), died  in  1721.  He  married,  in  1682,  Isabella  Hurt,  and  their  children 
were:  Elizabeth,  who  married  Samuel  Clayton,  of  Caroline;  Rachel, 
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married  John  Vass;  Catherine,  married  John  Taylor;  Henry  Pendleton, 
born  in  16S3,  married,  in  1701,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  . James  Taylor : 
he  died  in  May,  1721;  Isabella,  married  Richard  Thomas;  John,  born 
in  1691,  descendants  in  Amherst  and  Hanover  Counties.  The  issue  of 
Henry  and  Mary  Taylor  Pendleton  was  seven  children,  including  Nathaniel 
Pendleton,  who  was  born  in  1715,  married  his  second  cousin,  daughter  of 
Col.  Philip  Clayton,  and  died  in  1794;  children:  Nathaniel,  born  in 

1746,  died  in  New  York  October  20,  1821  (was  aide,to  Gen.  Green  in  1775, 
lawyer  of  New  York  City,  and  Alexander  Hamilton’s  second  in  his  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr;  married  Susan  Bard);  William,  born  in  1748,  settled  in 
Berkeley  County;  Henry,  born  in  1750,  died  in  South  Carolina  in  Janu- 
ary, 1789;  Philip  Pendleton,  born  near  Martinsburg,  1752,  and  died  in 
1801.  Philip  Pendleton  married  Agnes  Patterson  in  1772.  At  that  time 
he  was  an  attorney,  and  was  present  at  the  organization  of  Berkeley  County  ; 
his  children  were  eight  in  number,  viz. : Elizabeth,  born  in  1774,  mar 

ried  Col.  David  Hunter  in  1792,  and  died  in  1825;  children:  Mrs.  Strother. 
Mrs.  Hoge,  P.  P.  Hunter,  D.  David  Hunter,  Mrs.  Brooke,  Edmund  P.  Gun- 
ter, Mrs.  Matthews  and  Rev.  Moses  H.  Hunter;  Nancy  C. , married 

Kennedy;  children:  Andrew,  Philip  P.,  John  P.  (author),  Antony  (sena- 
tor); Col.  Philip  Clayton  Pendleton,  lawyer,  very  prominent  in  all  pub- 
lic affairs  in  Berkeley  and  Morgan  till  his  death,  in  1860;  he  married  Sa'ilie 
Boyd,  daughter  of  Gen.  Elisha  Boyd,  and  his  children  were:  Philip  Pendle- 
ton, now  of  Berkeley  Springs,  Dr.  E.  Boyd  Pendleton.  Berkeley  Springs, 
and  Edmund,  late  Judge  Pendleton,  of  Winchester;  Edmund  Pendleton, 
married  Serena  Purnell;  children:  Isaac  Purnell  Pendleton  and  Serena  P. , 
since  Mrs.  Dandridge;  Sarah  Pendleton,  married  Adam  Stephen  Dand- 
ridge;  children:  Adam  Stephen  Dandridge,  now  of  the  “Bower,”  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Phil  P.  Dandridge,  Mary  Evelina  (Mrs.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter), 
Dr.  Alex  Spottswood  Dandridge,  of  Cincinnati,  Nancy  (Mrs.  Buchanan), 
Sarah  P.  (Mrs.  Senator  Antony  Kennedy);  Maria  Pendleton,  married 
John  R.  Cooke;  children:  Henry  Cooke,  Phil  P.  Cooke,  John  Esten  Cooke 
(novelist),  Ann  Cooke,  Sallie  (Mrs.  Davall),  Mary  (Mrs.  Steiger,  of  Rich- 
mond), Edmund  Cooke;  and  Henry  and  James  Pendleton,  never  married. 

Charles  S.  Lee,  farmer.  Berryville,  son  of  Edmund  Jennings  Lee.  was 
born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ya.,  in  1826.  His  grandfather,  also  named  Ed- 
mund Jennings  Lee,  was  the  father  of  Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 
Chapel  District,  Clarke  county,  and  a near  relative  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
of  the  late  war. 

The  following  account  of  the  Lee  family,  says  the  late  Bishop  Meade,  is 
copied  from  a manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Lee.  dated  Lon- 
don, September,  177-;  the  last  figure  not  known,  but  probably  1774  or  75. 
the  author  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Lee,  so  many  of  whom  were 
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active  in  the  Revolution,  especially  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee.  The  account  in  part  is  as  follows: 

Richard  Lee,  of  good  family  in  Shropshire,  some  time  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  went  over  to  the  colony  of  Virginia  as  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
Kino-’s  Privy  Council.  He  was  a man  of  good  stature,  comely  appearance, 
enterprising  genius,  a sound  head,  vigorous  spirit  and  generous  nature.  When 
he  got  to  Virginia  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  country  he  made  large  settle- 
ments there  with  the  servants  he  carried  over.  After  some  vYears  he  returned 
to  England  and  gave  all  the  lands  he  had  taken  up  and  settled  at  his  expense 
to  those  servants  he  had  fixed  on  them.  After  staving  some  time  in  Eno*. 
land,  he  returned  to  Virginia  with  a fresh  band  of  adventurers.  This  Rich- 
ard Lee  had  several  children,  the  two  eldest,  John  and  Richard,  were 
educated  at  Oxford.  John  took  his  degrees  as  doctor  of  physic  and 
returned  to  Virginia,  and  died  before  his  father,  Richard.  He  was  so  clever 
and  learned,  that  some  great  men  offered  to  promote  him  to  the  highest  dig. 
nities  in  the  church  if  his  father  would  let  him  stay  in  England,  but  this 
offer  was  refused,  because  the  old  gentleman  was  determined  to  fix  all  his 
children  in  Virginia.  So  firm  was  he  in  this  purpose  that  by  his  will  he 
ordered  an  estate  he  had  in  England,  at  this  time  worth  £800  or  £900 
per  annum,  to  be  sold  and  the  money  to  be  divided  among  his  chil- 
dren. He  died  and  was  buried  in  Virginia,  leaving  a numerous  progeny. 
His  eldest  son  then  living  was  Richard,  who  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in 
study,  and  usually  wrote  his  notes  in  Greek,  Hebrew'  or  Latin.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  King’s  Council  in  Virginia,  and  also  held  other  offices  of 
honor  and  profit.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  to  trace 
this  very  noted  family  in  Virginia  and  indeed  in  America,  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  the  Lees  of  Virginia  have  descended  from  Richard  Lee,  called  the 
“First”  Lee,  many  of  them  having  been  distinguished.  Col.  Henrv  Lee, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a great-grandson  of  Richard  Lee  the  first. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  late  war  and  Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  this,. 
Clarke  county,  were  among  the  distinguished  military  descendants  of  the 
same  first  Lee  family.  The  latter,  R.  H.  Lee,  is  a son  of  Edmund  Jennings 
and  Sallie  Lee.  and  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.  He  and  his  brother,  Ed- 
mund Jennings  Lee,  deceased,  wTere  the  first  of  the  Lee  family  that  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley.  Col.  Lee  read  law  at 
Shepherdstowm,  Jefferson  county,  and  subsequently  practiced  law  at  Charles- 
town, in  the  same  county.  He  married  Evelyn,  daughter  of  William 
Byrd  Page,  of  Pagebrooke,  and  by  this  marriage  there  are  five  children, 
viz.:  William  B.,  an  Episcopal  minister;  Richard  H , Jr. Charles  Henry; 

Mary  P.,  and  Eliza  A.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  James  R.  Winchester,  of 
Lincoln,  Ga.  Charles  S.  Lee,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Mann  R.  Page,  whose  mother  was  Ann  Lee,, 
sister  of  Gen.  Harry  Lee. 
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The  Lees,  says  Bishop  Meade,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  Epis- 
copalians, and  many  of  them  very  eminent  in  the  church  and  for  their  piety. 

Marquis  Calmes,  a French  Huguenot  nobleman,  was  born  in  France  in 
1705.  In  1726  he  left  his  native  country  and  sailed  for ' Virginia,  giving  up 
his  titles  and  great  estates  to  seek  a home  in  a land  of  freedom,  where  he 
could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Virginia  he  married  an  English  lady  in  Williamsburg,  Miss 
Winnifred  Waller,  of  distinguished  parentage,  possessed  of  noble  qualities 
of  mind  and  rare  virtue.  He  resided  in  Williamsburg  but  a short  time, 
removing  from  there  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  consequently  became 
one  of  the  early  settlers.  His  home  was  in  Clarke  county,  about  three 
miles  from  Millwood  near  the  Shenandoah  river,  where  he  acquired,  by 
grant  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a large  tract  of  land.  Here  he  planted  the  first 
vineyard  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  this  farm  is  still  known  as  the 
“Vineyard  Plantation.”  On  October  22,  1743,  a commission  was  issued 
under  the  hand  of  the  Hon.  William  Gooch,  his  majesty’s  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia,  and 
under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  appointing  Marquis  Calmes,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  justices  that  constituted  the  first  court  of  Frederick  county 
(Clarke  then  being  a part  of  Frederick),  which  was  held  in  the  historic  city 
of  Winchester,  the  county  seat  of  Frederick.  Marquis  Calmes  was  a ves- 
tryman of  the  Cunningham  Chapel  (now  Old  Chapel,  rebuilt  in  1789),  one 
of  the  first  churches  erected  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  served  with 
distinction,  attaining  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Indian  wars,  throughout  which 
he  bravely  defended  his  country  and  protected  the  homes  of  our  forefathers 
against  the  deadly  assaults  of  a savage  foe.  He  died  in  1751  and  was 
buried  on  the  “Vineyard  Plantation.”  On  a horizontal  slab  of  granite, 
which  is  the  oldest  monument  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  “ Old  Chap- 
el,” appears  the  following  inscription:  “Here  lies  the  body  of  Winni- 
fred, the  wife  of  Major  Marquis  Calmes.  They  were  joined  in  wedlock 
26  years,  and  had  six  children.  She  wras  a loving,  virtuous  and  industrious 
wife,  a tender  mother,  and  kind  mistress. 

.She  departed  this  life  Oct.  6th,  Anno  Domini  1751.” 

William  Calmes,  son  of  Marquis  and  Winnifred  Calmes,  was  born  in 
Clarke  county,  January  18,  1729,  and  married  Miss  Lucy  Neville,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  George  Neville,  whose  father  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Va.  • Capt.  George  Neville  was  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen 
of  his  day.  He  married  Miss  Gibbs,  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  early  friend 
of  Lord  Fairfax  and  Col.  Thomas  Marshall  (father  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall).  Two  of  his  nephews  (sons  of  Col.  John  Neville),  Gen.  John  and 
Gen.  Presley  Neville  (the  latter  an  aid  to  Gen:  Morgan),  were  distinguished 
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R evolutionary  officers.  Among  Capt.  George  Neville’s  descendants  were 
Gov.  Moorehead,  of  Kentucky,  and  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  Sr.,  of  South 
Carolina.  William  Calmes  owned  a large  tract  of  land  near  Summit  Point, 
in  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya. , not  far  from  the  line  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  at  what  is  known  as  Head  Spring.  He  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Gen.  Marquis  Calmes,  one  of  his  sons,  was  a captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  a general  in  the  war  of  1812.  Gen.  Harry  Calmes, 
another  son,  was  also  a general  in  the  war  of  1812.  Gen.  Marquis  Calmes 
was  born  February  26,  1755.  He  enlisted  under  Lord  Dunmore  as  a volun- 
teer from  Winchester  in  1774,  wras  first  a lieutenant  and  then  a captain  and 
fought  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war  with  marked  gallantry  and  dis- 
tinction. At  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  the  crowning  and  closing  victory  of 
the  war,  he,  single-handed  and  alone,  captured  three  prisoners,  having  sur- 
prised them  at  a spring  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  headquarters  of  his 
noble  commander,  Gen.  Washington.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  when  that  great  and  good  man  came  to  this 
country  on  a visit  in  1825  the  two  heroes  and  companions  in  arms  met  and 
embraced  each  other  like  two  long-dissevered  brothers.  He  emigrated  from 
Virginia  to  Woodford  county,  Ky. , soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution-, 
ary  war,  and  was  a member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  1795.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  by  Gov.  Shelby  in  Gen.  Harrison’s 
army,  and  assisted  by  his  gallantry  and  skilled  experience  in  war,  in  defend- 
ing his  country  during  that  memorable  campaign.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  lay  off  the  capitol  and  capitol  grounds  at  Frank- 
fort, and  the  town  of  Versailles,  the  county  seat  of  Woodford.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  public  spirit.  His  deeds  of  heroism  on  the  field  as  a leader 
and  defender  of  his  people,  his  rare  wisdom  in  council  as  a founder  and 
patriot  of  his  adopted  state,  and  his  unstinted  devotion  to  his  country, 
justly  entitle  his  name  to  a place  on  the  pages  of  American  history.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Woodford  county,  Ky. , February  7,  1835.  A bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  asking  for  an  appropriation  to 
erect  a monument  to  his  memory.  Gen.  Harry  Calmes  was  born  April  9, 
1774,  and  also  removed  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day.  He  married  Miss 
Greggs  and  left  a numerous  family.  He  died  on  his  farm  near  Lexington, 
Ky.  Fielding  Calmes,  a brother  of  Gen.  Marquis  and  Gen.  Harry  Calmes, 
was  born  August  30,  1766,  and  married  Miss  Jano  Helm,  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  William  Helm,  who  was  the  son  of  Meredith  Helm,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  justices  of  Frederick  county  and  uncle  of  Gov.  Holm  of  Kentucky. 
Fielding  Calmes  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death  at  “Helmley,”  Clarke 
county,  Va.  (then  Frederick  county),  the  Calmes  homestead  wrhere  his  grand- 
son, Maj.  Fielding  H.  Calmes,  now  resides.  He  had  two  sons,  George  F. 
and  William  Calmes.  The  latter  removed  to  Maryland  and  married  Miss 
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Katherine  Bruce,  of  Cumberland,  Md.  The  former,  George  F.  Calmes,  was 
born  November  15,  179S,  at  “Helmley,”  Clarke  county,  Va.,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  17,  1873.  He  married  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Bourne,  a daughter  of  Capt.  William  Bourne,  who  removed  to  Clarke  from 
Culpeper  county,  Va.  Two  of  his  sons,  Maj.  Fielding  H.  Calmes  and  Mar- 
quis Calmes,  were  Confederate  soldiers  during  the  late  Civil  wrar.  Marquis 
Calmes  was  a private  in  Company  D,  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  wras  killed 
in  battle  November  4,  1864.  Maj.  Fielding  JEL  Calmes  was  born  at 
“Helmley,”  Clarke  county,  Va. , June  17, 1832.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Mar- 
garet Moore,  a daughter  of  the  late  Am.  Moore,  of  Clarke  county.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  sons — A.  M.  and  George  G.  Calmes.  He 
afterward  married  Miss  Mildred  Meetze,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  April  18,  1861,  as  a private  in  Company 
D,  First  Virginia  Cavalry.  He  was  gradually  promoted  to  second  corporal, 
third  sergeant,  then  captain,  at  which  time  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Charlestown  in  the  early  part  of  1863.  Immediately  afterward 
he  was  made  major  of  the  Twenty-third  Virginia  Cavalry.  In  the  principal 
battles  of  the  late  war  he  bore  an  active  part.  In  February,  1865,  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  is  still  living  at  the 
old  family  homestead,  “Helmley,”  in  Clarke  county,  Va.  George  G. 
Calmes,  one  of  the  tw-o  sons  of  Maj.  Calmes,  is  the  commonwealth’s  attorney 
of  Clarke  county,  and,  although  as  yet  a young  man,  is  making  his  mark  in 
the  honorable  profession  of  which  he  is  a member.  A.  M.  Calmes,  the 
elder  son  of  Maj.  Calme3,  is  a prosperous  farmer  near  Berryville. 

James  Cather  (deceased)  was  a public-spirited,  enterprising  man,  and 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  in  1795,  nine  miles  west  of  Winchester. 
Ho  was  a farmer  by  occupation  and  represented  the  county  of  Frederick  in 
the  legislature  several  times.  He  was  an  old-time  whig  and  a successful 
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man.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Howard  of  this  county.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  with  the  exception  of  one.  J ames  Howard  Cather  (deceased) 
was  born  in  1834,  son  of  James  Cather.  As  his  father  before  him  was,  so 
he  became  a farmer  and  engaged  in  that  pursuit  throughout  his  life.  In 
1861  he  was  joined  in  matrimony  to  Millicent,  daughter  of  Jonah  Lupton. 
Mr..  Cather  was  a successful,  upright,  honest  citizen,  and  for  a number  of 
years  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a Democrat. 

Mahlon  Gore  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  of  Quaker  parentage,  in  1820. 
Early  in  life  he  showed  a fondness  for  study,  which  to  a great  extent  was 
gratified  while  attending  the  school  of  Franklin  Taylor,  a teacher  of  the  old 
school,  who  left  his  impress  on  his  attentive  pupils.  During  his  attendance 
at  this  school  he  exhibited  marked  aptitude  for  mathematics  as  then  taught, 
which  he  put  to  practical  uses  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  county 
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surveyor.  While  in  Frederick  county  he  met  Miss  Sidney  Cather,  a daugh- 
ter of  James  Cather,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  Soon  thereafter  he 
engaged  in  farming,  but  finding  this  occupation  too  arduous  for  one  of  his 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  he  relinquished  it  for  merchandising,  which 
he  pursued  until  his  death  in  1800,  with  the  exception  of  one  summer  spent 
at  Copper  Springs,  now  known  as  Bock  Enon  Springs. 

It  is  difficult  to  portray  the  character  of  a man  who  so  long  ago  passed  away, 
and  wTho  while  living  acted  his  part  conscientiously  and'  modestly,  never 
pushing  himself  into  others’  places  or  claiming  the  homage  due  them.  He 
was  a Christian — during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  as  such  was  an  efficient  worker  in  the  dual  capacity  of  deacon 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  That  he  was  respected  and  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors,  is  attested  by  the  number  of  his  namesakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  last  earthly  home.  As  death’s  mantle  draped  closer 
and  closer  around  him,  the  only  dreary  thought  which  clouded  the  bow  of 
promise  w’as  concerning  the  coming  fate  of  the  young  widow  and  three  help- 
less orphans.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  thi3  time  credit  system  pre- 
vailed in  every  branch  of  business.  Before  a full  knowledge  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  the  accounts  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Cather  agreed  to  see  that  all  bills  due  the  wholesale  dealers  and  others 
should  be  paid,  while  he  would  collect  what  he  could.  The  war  coming  on, 
rendered  the  latter  task  slow,  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  This  left  Mrs. 
Gore  with  practically  nothing  besides  a fervent  faith  in  a Divine  helper,  a 
determined  purpose  to  do  what  wras  right,  and  a longing  hope  to  see  the 
fruition  of  her  cherished  plans.  As  the  war  clouds  thickened  and  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  coming  contest  became  more  distinct,  her  parents  besought 
her  to  take  shelter  with  her  fatherless  boys  under  the  parental  roof.  Noth- 
ing but  a mother’s  tender  solicitude  for  the  future  of  her  sons  caused  her 
to  decline  a life  of  comparative  ease  and  to  take  up,  single-handed,  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  during  those  harassing  and  anxious  years.  She  taught 
school  a part  of  this  time,  and  so  acceptably  that  several  pupils  came  from 
a distance  in  order  to  receive  instruction  from  her.  By  the  exercise  of 
rigid  economy,  unwavering  industry,  and  unceasing  toil,  adding  advantage 
to  advantage  and  losing  no  opportunity  for  acting  wisely  and  well,  pros- 
perity was  forced  to  come  and  each  year  brought  a welcome  increase.  The 
one  idea  that  shared  with  her  heaven- born  principle  to  do  good,  was  to  ad- 
vance her  sons  to  useful  positions  in  life.  The  first  lessons  aiding  them  to 
assist  themselves  also  in  this  direction  were  absolute  obedience  and  habits 
of  industry.  Even  when  the  daily  battle  for  existence  was  the  fiercest,  she 
found  time  and  inclination  to  give  a large  portion  of  her  little  to  the  suffer- 
ing poor  around. her,  and  as  her  ability  to  benefit  others  enlarged,  there  was 
present  a corresponding  willingness  to  live  up  to  her  opportunities.  To 
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give  in  detail  an  account  of  her  charitable  deeds  would  be  to  write  the  better 
part  of  the  lives  of  more  than  a score  of  persons.  She  has  given  to  the 
wandering  homeless  a welcome  fireside,  to  the  inebriate  an  asylum  where  no 
words  of  reproach  were  uttered,  but  the  kindly  trusting  encouragement  “be 
strong  and  sin  no  more,”  while  many  ministers,  timid  in  their  youth  and 
inexperienced,  received  from  her  such  strength  and  hope,  such  faith  and 
confidence  that  their  subsequent  successes  have  flowed  as  a natural  result. 
The  nationality  of  the  needy  was  never  questioned,  American  and  Irish, 
Scotch  and  English,  found  a charity  too  broad  for  a single  flag  do  cover. 
Religious  belief  "was  of  no  consequence;  pagan  and  infidel,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  came  under  the  influence  of  a spirit  of  altruism,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  every  noble  creed.  The  young  and  old,  the  halt  and  blind,  never 
knocked  without  finding  the  door  ready  to  open,  and  in  the  many  dispensa- 
tions of  charity,  but  few  impositions  were  known,  while  of  the  company  of 
those  who  came  under  her  influence,  nearly  thirty  became  members  of  the 
church  of  her  profession,  the  Baptist.  In  business  matters  she  has  been 
pre-eminently  successful,  acquiring  considerable  possessions  in  lands  and 
houses  in  addition  to  the  thousands  spent  for  the  education  of  her  sons,  and 
numerous  gifts  to  various  charities.  Her  residence,  where  she  has  lived 
uninterruptedly  during  her  widowhood.  Valley  Home,  is  twelve  miles  west  of 
Winchester.  There  she  remains,  separated  from  her  sons,  Perry,  Joshua 
and  Howard,  who  are  filling  the  positions  of  trust,  for  which  she  qualified 
them. 

Perry  Cather  Gore,  after  attending  the  neighborhood  schools,  entered 
Springdale  Academy  in  Loudoun  county,  but  a naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion prevented  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  him.  At  this  time  Mr.  William  Cather,  his  uncle,  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  gave  him,  then  a youth  of  nineteen, 
one  of  the  deputyships.  He  served  in  this  capacity  two  terms,  thereafter 
engaging  in  farming.  His  popularity  and  success  while  deputy  suggested 
his  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  which  he  received  in  1887,  at  which 
time  he  was  given  one  of  the  largest  votes  ever  cast  in  the  county.  In  all 
positions  of  trust  he  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a way  to  receive  the 
applause  of  every  one.  As  receiver,  administrator  and  trustee,  he  has  met 
with  success  and  given  such  satisfaction  that  persons  have  requested  his 
appointment  and  then  volunteered  to  become  his  surety.  In  1877  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  Campbell,  and  is  now  living  three  miles  west  of  Win- 
chester. 

Joshua  Walker  Gore,  two  years  younger  than  the  above  named,  obtained 
his  college  preparation  at  the  Loudoun  Academy,  then  spent  two  years  at 
Richmond  College,  where  his  natural  bent  for  mathematics  evinced  itself  in 
his  completing  the  course  in  a phenomenally  short  time.  From  here  he 
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went  lo  the  University  of  Virginia,  receiving  in  two  years  the  degree  C.  E.  In 
the  subsequent  year  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  founded,  providing  as  a 
part  of  its  general  scheme  twenty  fellowships.  Although  nearly  150  graduates 
from  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land  made  applications,  he, 
on  the  strength  of  an  original  discussion  on  the  cycloid,  received  one  of  the 
two  fellowships  in  mathematics.  After  two  years’  study  in  higher  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  which  he  subsequently  left  to  accept  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  w'here  he 
now  is.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday-school  and  church,  in  which 
he  receives  the  co-operation  of  his  wife,  a daughter  of  the  Kev.  J.  W.  M. 
Williams,  D.  D. , of  Baltimore. 

James  Howard  Gore  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brothers  in  his  pre- 
paratory studies,  after  which  he  attended  Richmond  College  two  years. 
Before  completing  the  course  here  he  was  called  to  Columbian  University  to 
take  the  position  of  tutor  in  mathematics.  In  two  years  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  and  the  promotion  to  adjunct  professor,  which  was  fol- 
lowed three  years  later  by  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  and  the 
degree  Ph.  D.  in  the  next  year  in  consideration  of  his  labors  in  geodesy. 
He  has  spent  several  of  his  vacations  in  charge  of  parties  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geodetic  Surveys,  and  went  twice  to  Europe  to 
participate  in  similar  work  there.  From  the  time  he  -was  editor  of  a college 
paper  until  now,  he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work,  assisting  Prof.  New- 
comb in  the  preparation  of  a mathematical  series  as  his  first  work,  wmick  was 
followed  by  “Elements  of  Geodesy,”  “Bibliography  of  Geodesy,”  “ Hand- 
book of  Technical  German,”  and  numerous  articles  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly,”  11  Railroad  and  Engineering  Journal,”  reports  of  the  surveys 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  is  a member  of  several  scientific  societies 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  some  of  which  he  has  held  important  offices.  In 
18S9  he  married  Miss  Sparrendahl,  of  Stockholm,  Swreden,  and  now  resides 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas,  the  poet  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  born 
at  Charlestown,  Va. , now  West  Virginia,  March  16,  1836.  On  his  father’s 
side,  Mr.  Lucas  is  a lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Lucas  of  D overall . Ling- 
bridge,  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  England,  wrho  was  among  the  first  settlers 
in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  His  name  is  found  in  the  ancient  registry 
of  Burks  county,  where  he  arrived,  as  we  learn  from  that  valuable  chronicle, 
“the  fourth. of  the  fourth  month,  1679,”  in  the  good  ship  “Elizabeth  and 
Mary,”  of  Waymouth. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  children  arrived  nine  months  later  in  the 
sailing  vessel  “The  Content,”  of  London.  Robert  Lucas  was  a member  of 
the  first  assembly  under  Penn’s  charter  of  1682.  He  signed  the  ac- 
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oeptance  of  this  great  bill  of  rights,  “at  Philadelphia,  the  second  month, 
16S3.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  of  1687  and  1688, 
and  died  during  the  session  of  the  latter  year.  He  was  a considerable  land- 
owner,  his  farm  lying  upon  Falls  river  in  Burks  county,  in  the  parish  of 
that  name.  He  left  a son,  Edward,-  who  was  a supervisor  in  1730  of  Falls 
township.  In  a few  years  after  this  date  Edward  Lucas'hrossed  the  mount- 
ains and  took  up  his  home  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  settling  a 
large  tract  of  land,  on  the  headwaters  of  Rattlesnake  run,  which  empties 
in  the  Potomac,  a few  miles  below  Shepherdstown.  He  was  twice  married; 
his  first  wife  wras  Mary  Darke,  aunt  of  the  famous  Gen.  William  Darke,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  Mary  Corn  was  his  second  wife.  He  had  seven- 
teen children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edward, -^was  bom  in  1738.  In  the 
sanguinary  annals  of  Indian  warfare  of  that  age,  and  in  the  still  more  de- 
structive campaigns  of  the  old  French  war,  in  one  of  which  Braddock  fell, 
and  in  another,  Washington  became  a prisoner,  Edward  Lucas  and  several 
of  his  brothers  distinguished  themselves  by  numerous  feats  of  daring  cour- 
age  and  bodily  strength,  in  hand-to-hand  conflicts  wflth  the  Indians.  In 
Capt.  Morgan’s  celebrated  company,  which  at  the  first  drum-beat  of  the 
Revolution,  marched  by  a “bee-line  to  Boston/’  Edward  Lucas  was  first 
lieutenant.  His  fifth  brother,  William  Lucas,  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
trepid Virginian  who  figured  in  the  old  Indian  campaigns.  He  took  up 
arms  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  after  the  death  of  several  brothers,  who 
had  been  massacred  with  all  the  atrocities  peculiar  to  savages,  his  avenging 
rifle  rang  requiem  to  many  a tawny  son  of  the  forest  in  the  wild  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  mountains.  Gov.  Robert  Lucas  of  Ohio,  was  a son  of 
this  William  Lucas.  Edward  Lucas,  the  elder  brother  of  William,  also  left 
a son  Robert,  who  wras  born  in  1766  in  that  part  of  Berkeley  county,  Va., 
now  forming  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.  This  Robert  left  issue  three  sons, 
Edward,  Robert  and  William  Lucas,  the  last  named  father  of  Daniel  Bed- 
inger Lucas.  Edward,  the  eldest  of  these  three  brothers,  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  in 
the  fight  of  Crany  Island.  He  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Valley 
District,  in  1833,  and  served  two  sessions.  William  Lucas,  his  youngest 
brother,  also  was  elected  from  the  same  district,  and  served  two  terms  in 
Congress,  from  1839  to  1843.  This  gentleman  was  an  able  lawyer  and  an 
opulent  planter.  His  beautiful  estate  called  Rion  Hall,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1877,  to  his  only  surviving  child.  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas,  is 
situated  upon  a commanding  eminence  a short  distance  from  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  maiden  name  of  William  Lucas’  wife  was  Vir- 
ginia A.  Bedinger.  She  was  a daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Bedinger,  a Revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  a man  of  great  poetical  genius.  One  of  the  effusions 
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of  liis  pen,  styled  “The  Cossack  Celebration,”  was  a poem  of  extraordinary 
vigor,  which  would  not  have  discredited  the  author  of  Hudibras. 

Daniel  B.  Lucas  was  the  third  child,  and  second  son  of  his  parents. 
After  attending  several  private  academies,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  during  the  session  of  1851  and  1852.  He  continued  there  for  four 
years,  graduating,  on  the  elective  system,  in  most  of  the  schools  of  that 
famous  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Lucas  excelled  in  oratory,  and  was  the  vale- 
dictorian of  the  Jefferson  Society  of  the  University,  in  1856.  He  entered 
the  well-known  law-school  of  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrough,  at  Lexington, 
Va. , and  having  graduated  there,  commenced  to  practice  law  at  Charles- 
town, his  native  place,  in  the  spring  of  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  removed  to  Richmond,  and  was  in  the  city  when  the  Civil 
war  broke  out.  He  joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  June,  1861, 
and  served  under  him  during  his  campaign  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  which 
terminated  October  1,  1861.  Mr.  Lucas’  poems,  many  of  which  were  written 
during  the  "war,  and  were  tilled  with  a martial  tone,  early  attracted  attention 
to  their  author  as  a man  of  genius.  He  ran  the  blockade  to  Canada,  leav- 
ing Richmond  January  1,  1865,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Capt. 
John  Yates  Beall,  a college  friend  of  his  youth,  who  was  tried  as  a spy  and 
guerrillero,  at  Governor’s  Island,  New  York,  by  a court-martial,  and  convicted 
and  executed  February  24,  1865.  Capt.  Beall’s  defense  was  conducted  by 
the  famous  lawyer,  James  T.  Brady.  Mr.  Lucas,  not  having  been  permitted 
by  Gen.  Dix,  commandant  of  the  department,  to  take  part  in  his  school- 
fellow’s defense,  remained  in  Canada  for  the  next  few  months,  and  there 
wrote,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  his  celebrated  poem,  “The 
Land  where  we  were  Dreaming,”  which  ■was  published  first  in  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette , and  afterward  reproduced  in  many  papers,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  His  next  publication  was  a memoir  of  John  Yates 
Beall,  containing  Beall’s  life  and  diary,  and  the  official  report  of  his  trial 
(John  Lovell,  Montreal,  1865).  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  West  Virginia  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  was  excluded  from  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion by  the  test  oath,  until  1870.  On  resuming  practice,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  that  distinguished  jurist,  Judge  Thomas  C.  Green,  after- 
ward president  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  West  Virginia.  In  1869-70  he 
was  co-editor  of  the  Southern  Metropolis , a weekly,  published  in  Baltimore, 
owned  and  conducted  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  LL.  D.  Of  this  paper, 
the  late  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said:  “I  have  read  the  Southern  Metropolis 

from  the  first  number,  and  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat,  that  it  comes 
nearer  filling  the  place  of  the  London  Saturday  Review  than  any  other  paper 
on  this  continent.”  Mr.  Lucas  soon  attained  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
and  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  as  the  West  Virginia  reports  show,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  practitioners  before  the  court 
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of  appeals.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1889,  Judge  Thomas  C.  Green  died, 
and  Mr.  Lucas  wa3  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeals  of  his  state,  which  position  he  now  occupies.  In 
1872  Judge  Lucas  was  Democratic  presidential  elector  for  his  congressional 
district,  and  again  in  1876.  In  1S84  he  was  elector- at-large  on  the  Cleve- 
land ticket  in  West  Virginia.  He  took  a conspicuous  part  in  these  cam- 
paigns, as  a Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  of  which  he  has  always 
been  an  uncompromising  champion.  His  addresses  on  the  “ Renaissance  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,”  and  kindred  topics,  have  exercised  a potential 
influence  upon  public  sentiment  in  West  Virginia.  Wendell  Phillips,  during 
the  days  of  the  abolition  movement,  never  displayed  more  resolute  purpose 
or  inflexible  devotion  to  his  cause  than  Daniel  B.  Lucas  has  shown,  in  his 
rigid  adherence,  both  in  practice  and  oratorical  appeals,  to  the  Jeffersonian 
standard  of  Democracy.  He  has  been  regent  of  the  State  University  for 
eight  years,  of  which  institution  he  was  unanimously  elected  professor  of  law 
in  July,  1876,  an  honor  which  his  large  law  practice  compelled  him  to  de- 
cline. For  the  same  reason,  he  also  declined,  in  the  same  year,  the  office  of 
circuit  court  judge  of  his  circuit,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Hoge.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1884,  from  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Lucas  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  state  in  1884,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  public  business.  His  opposition  to  sumptuary  laws,  and 
to  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our  universities,  was  very  marked,  and  his 
advocacy  of  a system  of  high  license-  as  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  to 
equalization  of  taxation  upon  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  cor- 
porate or  individual,  was  earnest,  and  in  some  respects  effective.  He  main- 
tained that  inequality  of  taxation,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  the  bane 
of  all  republics.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  w'as  re-elected  to  the  legislature. 
His  career  was  chiefly  distinguished,  while  he  was  in  that  body,  for  persistent 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  of  “railroad  sover- 
eignty” in  the  state.  Mr.  Lucas  introduced  a bill  against  the  acceptance 
and  use  of  free  passes  by  public  officials,  which  he  forced  through  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature,  in  spite  of  a strong  but  covert  opposition  on  the 
part  of  monopolists,  and  their  tools;  also  a bill  to  compel  the  railroads  to 
fence  their  tracks;  and  another  for  the  appointment  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners for  the  state.  His  most  notable  act  was  his  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  caucus,  which  proposed  tore-elect  Senator  Johnson  N.  Camden,  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  a speech  delivered  in  joint  assembly,  February  14,  1887,  Mr. 
Lucas  denounced  the  denomination  of  a packed  caucus.  This  speech,  which 
was  extensively  copied  by  the  press  throughout  the  country,  settled  the  con- 
test, and  Mr.  Camden  wTas  defeated.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1887,  Mr.  Lucas 
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was  appointed  United  States  senator,  by  Gov.  E.  Willis  Wilson,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  where  no  election  has  taken 
place  in  the  legislature.  The  legislature  reassembled  in  special  session  in 
the  following  April,  by  call  of  the  governor,  and,  although  prohibited  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  from  entering  upon  the  business  of  elect- 
ing a senator,  they  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  elected  Hon.  Charles  James 
Faulkner.  A contest  upon  the  seat  resulted  in  Judge  Faulkner’s  favor. 

Mr.  Lucas,  in  1S69,  married  Miss  Lena  Tucker  Brooke,  a great-niece  of 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  and  of  Gov.  Robert  Brooke  of  Virginia.  He 
has  one  daughter,  Virginia,  now  approaching  the  years  of  womanhood. 
Mr.  Lucas’  literary  works,  in  addition  to  the  memoir  of  Ca.pt.  Beall,  are 
“The  Wreath  of  Eglantine”  (Kelly,  Piet  & Co.,  Baltimore,  1S69),  a 
volume  of  poems  written  by  him,  also  containing  poems  of  his  deceased 
sister,  Virginia  Lucas;  “The  Maid  of  Northumberland,”  a drama  of  the 
Civil  war  (Putman’s  Sons,  New  York,  1879),  and  “ Ballads  and  Madrigals  ” 
(Pollard  & Morse,  New  York,  1884).  Mr.  Lucas  has  further  written 
numerous  occasional  poems  and  addresses  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  which 
he  has  read  or  delivered  by  invitation  before  literary  and  patriotic  bodies. 
His  finest  production  of  this  nature  is  his  oration  on  Daniel  O’Connell, 
masterly,  as  an  analysis  of  the  character,  and  exhaustive,  as  an  historical 
picture  of  the  times  of  the  Irish  Liberator.  Mr.  Lucas  resides  at  Rion  Hall, 
and  still  owns  Cold  Spring,  the  old  Lucas  seat  near  Shepherdstown.  From 
many  of  his  occasional  poems,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
notable:  At  the  dedication  of  the  Confederate  cemeteries,  at  Winchester, 
1865;  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1875;  at  the 
dedication  of  Confederate  cemetery  at  Hagerstown,  1879;  at  Charlestown,  at 
the  unveiling  of  Confederate  monument,  1882;  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
New  York  Southern  Society,  held  in  that  city,  February  22,  18S8;  and  at  the 
convention  of  the  Delta  Kappa,  Epsilon  Literary  Society  for  the  Northwest, 
held  at  Chicago,  October  19,  1887.  At  each  of  these  places,  and  before  the 
bodies  named,  Mr.  Lucas  was  the  chosen  poet,  and  discharged  the  duty 
assigned  to  him  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  literary  reputation.  At  Winches- 
ter in  1865,  and  at  New  Yrork  in  188S,  particularly,  the  poems  ho  read  were 
unusually  happy,  and  wull  hold  a place  among  his  best  productions. 
Among  his  lectures,  that  on  John  Brown,  at  Winchester,  1865;  that  on  John 
Randolph,  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  1884,  and  the  one  on  Daniel 
O’Connell,  already  mentioned,  are  admirable  specimens  of  American 
eloquence.  Mr.  Lucas  prepared  his  O’  Connell  lecture  for,  and  first  delivered 
it  at  the  invitation  of  the  Parnell  Club  (August  6,  1886),  at  the  Opera 
House  in  Wheeling.  He  was  invited  to  repeat  it  at  Norwood  Institute,  Wash- 
ington City,  xVpril  13,  18SS,  and  again  at  the  State  House  in  the  Hall  of 
Delegates  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va. , January  20,  1889.  The  late  Judge 
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William  Matthews  Merrick,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  heard  this  lecture,  when  delivered  in  Washington,  declared  that  for 
power  of  statement,  originality  of  thought,  and  gif its  as  an  orator,  Mr.  Lucas 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  that  he  had  hoard.  Laudari  a laudato  viro,  the 
praise  of  the  illustrious,  may  well  be  appreciated,  and  introduced  even  in  so 
dispassionate  a paper  as  this  imperfect  sketch. 

Philip  Williams  was  of  English  descent,  and  a son  of  Philip  Williams, 
who  was  born  in  1771,  near  Culpeper  Court  House,  Va.,  where  his  father, 
William  Williams,  owned  a large  estate,  and  whence,  in  early  life,  he 
moved  first  to  Frederick  county,  and  then  to  Woodstock,  Shenandoah 
county,  Va.  There  he  died  March  15,  1846,  leaving  as  his  record  the  epi- 
taph on  his  tombstone:  “ He  was  clerk  of  the  county  of  Shenandoah  for 

fifty-four  years,  and  he  lived  and  died  without  an  enemy.” 

In  Frederick  county,  Va.,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1802,  was 
born  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Owing  to  financial  reverses,  which 
befell  his  father,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  deputy  clerk  to  his  father,  and  to  the  study 
of  law.  Thus  denied  further  advantages  at  school,  he  voluntarily  continued 
the  study  of  English  literature  and  history,  reading  studiously  the  best 
authors,  and  thus  acquiring  the  correct  style  and  taste  which  was  character- 
istic of  him.  Completing  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  a relative,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  he  came  to  the  bar  at  Woodstock  about 
1823,  and  such  was  his  reputation  with  the  people  of  his  county  that  in  the 
first  year  of  his  practice  he  brought  150  suits.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed commonwealth’s  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  War- 
ren, and  subsequently  represented  Shenandoah  in  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates,  and  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  shaping  the  important 
legislation  consequent  upon  the  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  made  by  the  convention  of  1829-30.  February  9,  1826,  Mr.  Will- 
iams married  Ann,  a daughter  of  Maj.  Isaac  Hite,  of  the  estate  of  Bell- 
Grove,  Frederick  county,  Ya. , well  known  in  those  days  as  one  of  the  old 
colonial,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  baronial,  seats  then  characteristic  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  later  times,  as  the  scene  of  stormy  events  of  the  war  between 
the  North  and  South.  His  wife  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  graces  of 
person  and  character  to  make  their  union  happy,  but  it  did  not  last  long,  as 
she  died  March  21,  1833,  leaving  two  young  children.  December  17,  1834, 
Mr.  Williams  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Hannah  C. 
Dunbar,  of  Winchester,  to  which  place  he  removed  his  residence,  and  there 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  April  2,  1868.  His  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  temperate  and  healthful  habits  promised  a long  life,  but  confine- 
ment in  a federal  prison,  the  fearful  strain  of  the  events  of  the  war  to  one 
living  in  their  midst,  with  the  lives  of  sons  and  other  relatives  and  a dearly 
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loved  cause  at  stake,  shortened  his  days  and  resulted  in  his  death  from  ap- 
oplexy. By  a remarkable  coincidence,  this  occurred  during  the  trial  of  a 
case  in  the  court- room  at  Woodstock,  thus  destined  to  be  the  theater  of  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  professional  career.  The  sense  of  loss  of  the 
public  in  his  death  found  expression  in  resolutions  of  respect  passed  by  the 
vestry  of  Christ  Church,  of  which  he  was  a member,  by  the  directors  of  the 
bank  of  which  he  was  president,  by  the  bar  and  other. organizations,  and 
his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  in  Mount  Hebron  Cemetery  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  who  closed  their  places  of  business  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  their  respect. 

Save  in  early  life,  Mr.  Williams  declined  all  the  oft-repeated  solicita- 
tions addressed  to  him  to  hold  political  office,  though  always  taking  a firm 
stand  and  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the  principles  that  commended 
themselves  to  his  judgment.  A Jackson  democrat  when  Martin  Yan  Buren 
was  nominated  by  that  party,  deeming  this  a desertion  of  its  principles  that 
absolved  him  from  further  allegiance,  he  assumed  an  independent  stand, 
and  finally  became  a decided  and  prominent  member  of  the  old  whig  party. 
Never  accepting  any  of  the  fruits  of  victory  in  office  as  its  rewards,  he  was 
foremost  in  the  contests  upon  the  hustings,  being  upon  the  ticket  of  his 
party  for  presidential  elector  more  than  once.  Deprecating,  dreading  and 
opposing  disunion  and  secession,  yet  when  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  was  issued,  he  deemed  his  allegiance  due  his  State  in  resistance  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  exercise,  by  the  federal  government,  of  powers 
never  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  And,  although 
too  old  for  active  service  himself,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  measures  to 
arouse  the  people  of  his  State,  and  to  put  troops  in  the  field,  and  his  own 
sons  were  encouraged  and  aided  by  himself  and  his  noble  wife  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  their  State.  From  the  stand  thus  taken,  he  never  flinched, 
though  for  much  of  the  time  his  town,  and  for  a part  of  the  time  his  own 
residence  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  At  the  same  time  so  free  -was 
he  from  excess,  and  from  personal  bitterness,  that  citizens  and  officials  of 
both  parties  and  governments  sought  and  received  his  aid  when  it  could  be 
consistently  given,  and  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  both.  But 
his  well-known  prominence  as  a citizen  and  a Southern  man  led  to  his  being 
selected,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  together  with  A.  H.  H.  Boyd,  D.  D. , and 
Messrs.  R.  Y.  Conrad,  A.  S.  Dandridge  and  N.  S.  White,  bv  the  governor 
of  West  Virginia,  for  arrest  as  a hostage,  for  certain  Union  men  of  that 
State,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Confederate  troops.  The  hostages 
were  confined  in  a military  prison  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. , amidst  surround- 
ings and  associations  most  uncomfortable,  repulsive  and  vile,  until  they  de- 
manded, as  their  right  as  hostages  by  order  of  the  civil  authority,  to  be  con 
fined  in  a civil  prison.  This  resulted  in  their  removal  to  the  city  jail,  where 
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their  situation  was  much  improved,  and  they  received  much  kindness  from 
the  jailer,  and  whence,  after  several  months,  they  were  allowed  to  return 
home,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams  and  ldev.  Dr.  Boyd,  with  such  in- 
jury to  their  constitutions  as  to  shorten  their  valuable  lives. 

Mr.  Williams  was  from  early  life  a devout  communicant  in  the  church 
of  his  fathers,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  As  such  he  stood  high 
among  the  laity,  repeatedly  sitting  in  the  diocesan  and  general  conventions, 
and  taking  high  rank  therein  as  a logical,  forcible  debater,  and  from  his 
training  and  attainments  as  a lawyer,  being  of  especial  value  in  aiding  to 
frame  legislation.  His  churchmanship  was  what  was  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Low  Churchmen,  and  the  heroic  and  saintly  Meade,  Bishop 
of  Virginia,  ever  looked  to  him  for  that  aid  in  council  and  conflict,  which 
was  always  freely  rendered  him.  The  calmness  and  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  sense  and  love  of  justice  to  all  men,  in  his  case  spiritualized 
into  the  Christian  charity  so  eloquently  portrayed  in  Holy  Writ,  which  were 
so  characteristic  of  him,  enabled  him,  while  acting  consistently  upon  his 
well-considered  convictions  of  preference  for  his  own  church  and  that  school 
of  it  to  which  he  belonged,  to  see  the  merits  of  other  churches,  and  to  deal 
with  those  who  advocated  them  with  justice  and  loving  kindness.  Thus 
recognizing  good  measures  and  men  wherever  he  found  them,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  to  such.  Amid  the  many  demands  of  an  unusually 
active  and  busy  life,  he  found  time  for  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  of  his  church,  and  only  resigned  them  shortly  before  his 
death  upon  the  advice  of  his  physician. 

But  better  than  from  any  words  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  will  the 
standing  of  Mr.  Williams  in  his  church  appear  in  the  following  notices  of 
his  death:  In  Mr.  Williams  we  lose  almost  the  last  of  those  eminent 

jurists  by  whom  in  the  general  conventions  which  preceded  the  Civil  war, 
our  church  was  strengthened  and  adorned.  Singularly  simple  in  his  private 
life,  a model  of  integrity  and  purity,  of  great  eminence  as  a lawyer,  de- 
vout and  zealous  as  a Christian,  eminently  clear,  resolute  and  vigorous  in 
debate,  it  was  our  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  he  would  be  found  at  the 
next  general  convention,  representing  Virginia  with  that  same  noble  ability 
which  he  displayed  in  other  days.  He  was  indeed  the  fitting  successor  of 
Mr.  Key,  as  the  leading  lay  representative  of  that  noble  body  of  church  men 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  whom  both  of  them  were  so  closely  associ- 
ated. It  was  not  merely  forensic  and  parlimentary  power  that  won  for  him 
so  high  a position.  In  this  respect  indeed  he  was  a match  for  any  .one  of 
the  eminent  men  that  met  him  on  that  floor.  But  above  all  there  shone 
forth  in  all  that  he  said  or  did  a manly  truthfulness  which  could  not  but 
command  respect.  There  was  about  him  the  same  charm  that  marked  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  to  whose  school  as  well  as  to  whose  section  ho  belonged; 
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the  charm,  not  of  gracefulness  but  of  high  courage,  entire  self  oblivion, 
simple  devotion  to  the  right,  directed  by  a judgment  peculiarly  clear,  and 
accompanied  by  manners  singularly  simple.  And  now  wo  shall  never  see 
him  again,  nor  again  repose  in  these  earthly  courts  upon  that  clear  judg- 
ment, that  firm  purpose  and  that  powerful  reason. — Boston  Christian  Wit- 
ness. 

And  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  Bishop  John,  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Virginia:  “ I can  not  close  this  obituary  list  without  a record  of 

our  bereavement  by  the  death  of  Philip  Williams,  of  Winchester,  so  long 
and  favorably  known  in  the  council  of  the  diocese  and  the  general  con- 
vention. His  unaffected  piety,  clear  intellect,  accurate  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  happy  facility  in  advocating  truth,  made  him 
seem,  especially  at  this  time,  invaluable.” 

But  it  is  as  a lawyer  that  Mr.  Williams  was  best  and  most  widely  known 
among  the  people  of  the  Lower  Valley.  Indeed  his  name  and  fame  as  such 
became  among  them  as  familiar  as  “household  words.”  Shortly  after  his 
removal  to  Winchester,  he  formed  a partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
David  W.  Barton.  Both  of  high  standing  as  lawyers  and  men,  of  qualities 
and  predilections  that  made  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  not  claiming  more  than  is  universally  conceded  to  say  that  while 
among  the  able  lawyers  who  were  their  associates  were  to  be  found  their 
peers  in  many  respects,  they  surpassed  all  others  in  the  extent,  scope  and 
volume  of  their  practice,  and  its  success  in  all  branches  of  the  law  was  only 
terminated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Barton  in  July,  1863.  While 
fully  capable  of  filling  the  role  of  advocate,  as  demonstrated  by  his  success 
whenever  he  essayed  it,  Mr.  Barton  much  preferred  to  attend  to  the  office 
business,  and  undisputed  chancery  matters  of  the  firm,  and  to  leave  to  his 
partner  the  litigated  and  contested  matters  in  court.  As  a result,  in  such 
matters  Mr.  Williams  was  more  especially  known.  In  the  course  of  a long 
and  varied  practice  he  appeared  in  many  courts,  from  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  and  of  his  own  state  to  that  of  justice  of  the  peace;  and 
in  them  all  he  was  at  home  and  ready  to  meet  fully  all  demands  upon  him, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  marked  success  which  so  often  crowned  his  efforts. 
The  explanation  of  this  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  embraced  not  only  an  accurate  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  the  statutes  and  decisions  constituting  the  law  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  them,  but  a singularly  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  life  in  their  practical  details,  a happy  faculty  of  learning  such 
of  them  as  had  been  hitherto  unfamiliar  when  it  became  of  use  to  do  so,  and 
an  intuitive  perception  of  human  nature,  strengthened  by  long  experience. 
These  qualities,  combined  with  the  rapid,  easy  and  sound  workings  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  the  capacity  essential  to  great  lawyers  and  great  gener- 
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als,  of  rapid  perception  of  the  pivotal  points  of  the  contest,  made  him  a 
strong  man  before  a jury.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  difficult  art  in  which  so 
many  fail,  that  of  cross-examination  of  a witness,  and  with  the  people 
among  whom  he  practiced  his  profession  many  traditions  remain  of  his 
skill  in  this  regard.  Owing  doubtless  to  the  same  qualities,  in  his  speeches 
before  court  or  jury  he  was  rarely  lengthy  or  elaborate,  but  went  to  the 
points  as  he  conceived  them  with  the  directness  and  force  of  a rifle-ball. 
Thus  while  not,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  received  acceptance 
of  that  much -abused  term,  eloquent,  he  was  an  exceedingly  effective  speaker 
with  courts  and  with  juries.  And  this  after  all  is  a much  more  probable 
meaning  to  be  given  to  the  much-misunderstood  term  of  the  great  Grecian 
orator  in  defining  eloquence  as  “ action,’  ’ than  mere  vociferation  and  gesticula- 
tion; for  in  the  arguments  of  council  as  well  as  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
there  are  such  things  as  verbal  acts — speeches  which  strike  the  hearers  as 
being  not  so  much  discourses  about  events  as  events  themselves.  Never 
straining  after  effect,  or  making  sentences  for  their  own  sake,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  a man  of  the  qualities,  moral  and  mental,  already  indicated, 
was  capable  when  the  occasion  demanded  it  of  power  or  pathos  that  at 
times  swayed  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  as  the  tempest  the  vraves 
of  the  sea.  And  of  this,  did  space  permit,  more  than  one  instance  could 
be  given.  Add  to  these  qualities,  a beautiful  domestic  character,  unaffected 
courtesy  of  manner,  kindness  of  heart,  integrity  of  character,  firmness  of 
principle,  equanimity  of  temper,  a brave  devotion  to  duty  that  knew  no 
shrinking  from  whatever  lay  in  its  path,  and  firm  reliance  on  a Higher 
Power,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  believe  that  such  a life  and  character  left  its 
impress  on  his  times  and  his  people  such  as  no  history  of  this  kind  would  be 
complete  -without  some  sketch  of  his  life  aud  character. 

And  for  like  reasons  must  be  added  some  mention  of  his  widow.  A de- 
voted wife  and  mother  of  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  coupled  with 
kindness  of  heart  and  manner,  she  had  always  extended  her  usefulness  be- 
yond the  limits  of  her  own  large  family.  But  during  the  war  she  spared 
nothing  in  her  constant  care  for  the  Confederate  soldiers,  -well  or  sick  or 
wounded,  at  her  own  home  and  in  the  hospitals,  as  many  a grateful  man  will 
attest.  And  after  the  close  of  the  war,  before  such  a movement  had  been 
initiated  elsewhere  by  individual  or  government,  in  the  late  summer  of  1865, 
she  inaugurated  the  movement,  which  taken  up  by  those  she  called  to  her  aid, 
notably  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd,  resulted  in  the  dedication, 
in  October,  1866,  of  the  Stonewall  Cemetery,  into  which  had  been  gathered 
the  remains  of  2,500  Confederate  soldiers  from  the  battle  fields  within 
a circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Winchester.  To  appreciate  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  time,  labor  and  money  needed  to  accomplish  such  a 
task  were  given  by  a people  whose  very  fields  had  been  swept  by  war,  and 
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who  were  then  straining  every  nerve  to  retrieve  their  shattered  fortunes. 
It  is  not  to  rob  the  many  who  responded  to  her  appeal  and  did  so  much  in 
aid  of  her  efforts  to  state  the  conceded  fact  that  to  Mrs.  Williams  was  due 
not  only  the  initiation  of  this  enterprise,  but  to  her  more  than  to  any  other 
one  person  its  successful  prosecution.  The  beautiful  monument,  “ To  the 
Unknown  and  Unrecorded  Dead,”  which  rises  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery, 
was  erected  in  fulfillment  of  her  wish  and  purpose,  and  largely  as  a result 
of  her  efforts.  But  she  was  not  permitted  to  behold  it  with  her  earthly  eyes, 
for  shortly  prior  to  its  dedication,  which  took  place  J une  6,  1879,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1879,  the  eleventh  anni- 
versary of  her  husband’s  death,  her  unselfish  spirit  returned  to  the  God  who 
gave  it. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Williams  were  as  follows:  By  his  first  wife;  Philip 

C.,  who,  after  careful  study  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  practiced  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  now  resides, 
eminent  in  his  profession  and  in  all  good  works,  and  his  daughter,  Ann, 
who  wras  married  in  early  w'omanhood  to  Thomas  T.  Eauntleroy,  now  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  and  -who  died  shortly  af- 
ter the  birth  of  her  son,  Philip  Williams  Fauntleroy,  now’  one  of  the  rising 
men  of  the  St.  Louis  bar.  Of  those  by  his  second  wife,  nine  in  number, 
three  died  in  early  childhood,  one  just  in  budding  womanhood,  and  five  sur- 
vive him  as  follows:  Mary,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Avirett,  of  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church,  widely  known  as  the  devoted  chaplain  of  Ashly’s  brigade 
during  the  war,  and  the  biographer  of  its  chivalric  leader  in  peace.  The 
other  daughters,  Lucy  D.  and  Sgjlie  E. , reside  at  the  old  homestead,  and 
his  sons,  John  J.  and  T.  Clayton,  after  serving  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  to  the  very  end,  now  as  lawyer  and  physician,  practice  their  re- 
spective professions  in  Winchester,  the  former  being  his  father’s  partner  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Porterfield  Family.  The  first  of  this  family  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Thence 
about  1738,  two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Charles,  removed  to  Virginia  and 
settled  in  Frederick  county.  William  bought  a tract  of  land  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  what  is  now  Berkeley  county;  Charles  settled  near  Winchester. 
The  issue  of  Charles  were  Robert,  Eleanor,  Charles  and  Rebecca.  Robert 
was  adjutant  of  Col.  Daniel  Morgan’s  regiment,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; afterward  aid  to  Gen.  William  Woodford,  and  was  surrendered  with 
him  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1780.  He  wTas  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1783  he  purchased  a farm  in  Augusta 
county,  upon  wdiieh  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1843.  He  married  Rebecca 
Farrar,  of  Amelia  county,  and  had  issue:  John,  who  married  Betsy,  a 

daughter  of  Rev.  John  McCue;  Mary  married  Lewis  Wayland;  Charles 
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died  in  early  life;  Rebecca  married  the  Hon.  William  Kinney,  of  Staunton. 
Their  descendants  live  principally  in  Augusta  county.  Kebecca  died  un- 
married. Charles,  also  an  officer  of  Col.  Daniel  Morgan’s  regiment,  was 
killed  (unmarried),  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.,  in 
1780.  Eleanor  married  Mr.  Heath,  attorney-general  of  Kentucky;  no 
issue.  The  issue  of  William  were  William,  Alexander,  Charles  (killed  by 
Indians  September,  1756),  and  George.  William  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary  war,  was  a magistrate  of  Berkeley  county  in  1785,  and  high  sheriff  in 
1808.  His  issue  were  John,  George,  Charles  (died  in  early  life),  Alexander 
(died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Norfolk,  in  the  war  of  1812), 
William,  Nancy  and  Mary.  John  married  Nancy  Pendleton,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1824;  no  issue.  George 
married  Mary  Tabb,  issue:  George  Alexander,  who  married  Emily  (sister  of 
Gen.  William  R.  Terrill,  U.  S.  A.  ;Gen.  James  B.  Terrill,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Lieut. 
Philip  M.  Terrill,  C.  S.  A.;  all  three  killed  in  the  Civil  war  of  1861);  and 
Ann,  who  married  Magnus  Tate  Snodgrass;  both  have  issue.  William  married 
a Miss  Williamson,  and  they  left  issue;  Mary  married  Elijah  Harlan  and 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  they  left  issue;  Nancy  married  George  Chrisman, 
and  they  left  issue;  Alexander  married  Elizabeth  Sheerer;  issue:  John  S., 
Archibald,  William  S.  (died  unmarried),  Rachael  and  Martha.  John  S. 
married  Julia  Porterfield,  no  issue;  Archibald  member  of  the  legislature, 
married  Miss  Towson,  of  Washington  county,  Md.,  and  they  left  issue; 

Rachael  married ; Martha  married  a Mr.  Newkirk,  and  they  left  issue; 

George,  a magistrate  of  Berkeley  county,  from  1799  till  his  death  in  1842. 
for  many  years  presiding  justice  of  the  county  court,  twice  high  sheriff 
under  the  old  county  court  system,  and  several  times  a representative  in  the 
legislature;  married  Rachael  Yanee;  issue,  William  A.,  Alexander,  Hamil- 
ton (all  died  unmarried),  Mary,  Martha  and  Julia.  Mary  married  George 
Tabb  and  left  issue;  Martha  married  William  Cunningham,  no  issue;  Julia 
married  John  S.  Porterfield,  no  issue. 

Col.  George  A.  Porterfield  (son  of  George,  as  above  stated)  graduated  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1844.  He  wras  adjutant  of  the  Virginia 
regiment  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  succeeded  Capt.  Irwin  McDowell,  IT. 
S.  A.,  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  division  at  Buena  Vista,  from 
October,  1847,  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  sent  to  Grafton 
with  orders  to  enlist  troops.  Finding  that  superior  forces  of  United  States 
troops  had  collected  at  Wheeling  and  other  points,  menacing  his  position,  he 
decided  to  evacuate  Grafton  as  untenable  by  the  small  force  at  his  command. 
He  consequently,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  between  Grafton 
and  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  and  withdrew  his  command  to  Philippi,  in 
Barbour  county.  At  that  place  his  command,  consisting  of  about  750  men. 
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was  surprised  by  a Federal  force  of  8,000  under  Gen.  Morris,  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  June.  He  was  relieved  of  command  by  Gen.  Robert  S.  Garnett  July 
14.  He  subsequently  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Loring.  and  was 
with  him  during  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  campaign  in  Western  Virginia;  also 
when  Loring’ s army  united  with  Jackson’s  in  the  movement  toward  Han- 
cock, Md. , in  January  of  1862.  He  was  afterward  in  command  of  a brigade 
under  Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  but  retired  from  the  service  in  May,  1862. 

Edgar  Allen.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  Warren,  then  a part  of 
Shenandoah  county,  Ya.,  was  Col.  Thomas  Allen,  the  youngest  son  of 
Robert  and  Abigail  (Du  Bois)  Allen,  and  born  in  1732,  in  County  Armagh, 
Ireland.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Warren 
county  as  a farmer.  Possessing  a vigorous  mind  and  the  strictest  integrity, 
he  had  great  force  of  character.  He  served  as  a soldier  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  for  gallantry  was  presented  by  his  state  with  a sword.  He 
married  Debora  Montgomery  Millar,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  left  a landed  estate,  comprising 
over  6,000  acres,  stretching  for  miles  along  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river.  A part  of  his  family  went  to  Kentucky  to  live,  soon  after  its 
settlement,  where  their  descendants  are  numerous  and  prosperous.  David 
Hume  Allen  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col.  Allen,  and  was  born  in  June, 
1781.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  he  studied  law,  and  prac- 
ticed at  the  courts  of  Frederick  and  adjoining  counties.  In  1808  he  married 
Sarah  Griffin,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Griffin  Taylor.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Col.  Taylor,  in  1818,  he  abandoned  the  law,  and  lived  at  Clifton,  Clarke 
county,  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  then  a part  of  Frederick.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  relieving  the  duties  attendant  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  a large  estate  by  the  pleasure  of  literature  and  society,  and  in  em- 
bellishing a naturally  beautiful  place.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  - 
Mrs.  Allen,  five  sons  and  three  daughters  surviving  him.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  late  Philip  Fendall, 
former  district  attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Mr.  Allen  was  of  the  comparatively  few  survivors  of  a class  once  numer- 
ous in  Virginia,  who  had  fine  talents  and  a liberal  education,  added  to  the 
advantage  of  hereditary  wealth,  an  advantage  so  favorable  when  properly 
used,  to  mental  culture  and  embellishment.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  during  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Smith.  The  love  of 
letters,  and  the  habit  of  intellectual  discipline  which  he  there  acquired,  con- 
tinued to  influence  him  through  life.  With  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  of  some  his  knowl- 
edge was  exact.  His  independent  spirit,  his  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  his 
extensive  information,  and  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  his  character,  his 
familiarity  with  the  history  and  resources  of  his  country,  and  his  devotion 
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to  her  best  interests,  all  eminently  qualified  liim  for  public  life,  but  its  con- 
tentions were  distasteful  to  his  modest  and  sensitive  temper,  and  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  forego,  for  the  prospect  of  political  distinction,  the 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  home.  His  time  was  given  to  his  family,  his  friends, 
his  books  and  his  farm.  In  the  domestic  circle,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
the  indulgence  of  a refined  literary  taste,  in  dispensing  a liberal  but  unos- 
tentatious hospitality,  he  lived  a long  and  honored  life,  exemplary  in  all  its 
relations:  as  a husband  and  father,  affectionate  and  thoughtful,  a kind  mas- 
ter, a faithful  friend,  charitable  and  courteous,  he  was,  in  a word,  a Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

James  Gather,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  born  in  1795,  in  Frederick 
county,  died  in  1875,  and,  while  ten  years  were  added  to  his  “three-score 
and  ten,”  the  house  in  which  his  first  cradle  was  rocked,  also  sheltered  his 
bier.  Early  in  manhood  he  married  Miss  Ann  Howard,  a lady  of  Irish 
birth,  endowed  with  beauty,  amiability  and  common  sense  to  a very  marked 
degree;  whose  maiden  name  is  still  preserved  in  each  generation  of  her 
descendants.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  seven  children:  Perry,  John, 
William,  Clark,  Howard,  Addie  (now  Airs.  John  Purcell)  and  Sidney,  the 
widow  of  Mahlon  Gore.  Perry  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  leaving  as 
the  halo  of  a brilliant  life,  exemplary  conduct  and  rare  attainments,  with 
■which  fathers  still  stimulate  their  sons  to  deeds  of  merit.  The  other 
brothers  died  more  recently,  all  leaving,  with  the  exception  of  Howard, 
sons  and  daughters,  descendants  worthy  of  the  examples  of  sobriety, 
industry  and  thrift  set  by  the  preceding  generations.  Few,  very  few  men 
ever  lived  in  Frederick  county  who  bequeathed  to  posterity  a record  so 
enviable,  so  inspiring  as  the  one  formed  for  himself  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  In  him  was  found  a type  of  manhood,  as  rare  as  it  is  exalted, 
grand  in  other’s  eyes,  humble  only  in  his  own.  An  industrious  farmer’s  life 
gave  to  him  a robust  body;  honorable  transactions,  peace  of  mind;  while  a 
childlike  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God  brought  rest  to  his  soul.  His  manners 
were  unaffected,  genial,  and  courteous,  and  his  bearing  was  dignified,  but 
never  restrained.  Possessed  of  a mind  of  judicial  bent,  having  the  ability 
to  hear  with  discrimination  and  decide  with  promptness,  no  wonder  he  was 
chosen  to  discharge  the  duties  of  magistrate  for  many  years.  At  that  time 
magistrates  decided  cases  now  carried  to  the  county  court.  Alore  than 
fifty  persons  confided  to  him  the  task  of  executing  their  wills,  or  administer- 
ing the  laws  with  reference  to  their  estates.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
his  labors  in  this  direction  were  totally  devoid  of  profit  to  himself,  since  he 
relieved  debtors  whom  he  wTas  obliged  to  push,  by  buying  their  property  at 
the  highest  price  to  which  he  could  force  it.  In  all  of  his  experience, 
giving  to  widows  the  maximum  the  lavr  could  permit,  watching  the  interests 
of  the  orphans  as  if  they  were  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  regarding 
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every  legatee  as  the  object  of  especial  consideration,  there  was  but  one  who 
found  fault  or  questioned  his  correctness.  As  an  arbitrator  he  stood  pre- 
eminent. The  financial  troubles  of  the  citizens  of  his  community  were 
largely  his  troubles.  When  men’s  farming  implements  and  household 
goods  were  sold  for  debt,  as  was  then  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  him  to  buy  all  that  was  sold,  and  say  to  the  oppressed, 
“ Keep  it,  provide  for  your  family  and  pay  me  as  you  can.” 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gather  was  a haven  for  the  orphan  and  deserv- 
ing poor,  many  of  whom  still  live  to  call  them  blessed!  When  his  garners 
and  cribs  were  full,  no  speculator’s  tempting  prices  induced  him  to  sell  as 
long  as  he  had  reason  to  think  the  poor  in  his  neighborhood  had  need  of 
his  supplies.  A prodigy  of  liberality,  yet  always  with  enough  and  to  spare. 
Fully  verifying,  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth!” 

In  farming  and  stock-raising  he  met  with  great  success,  much  of  which 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  detail  was  too  minute  to  receive  his  personal 
attention.  Economy  of  time  as  well  as  of  material  things,  brought  large 
returns;  filling  his  mind  by  judicious  reading,  v/ith  useful  facts  and  poetic 
fancies.  These,  a responsive  memory  placed  at  ready  disposal  for  quick 
repartee  or  apt  quotation;  which,  with  his  ready  wit  and  fund  of  general 
information,  rendered  him  a most  agreeable  companion,  eagerly  coveted  by 
young  and  old. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and,  seeing  no  way  of  restoring 
to  them  the  liberty  which  must  inevitably  come,  except  abolition  which 
would  impoverish  the  holders,  he  chose  other  channels  for  investment. 
Nearly  all  of  his  children  shared  his  views  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few 
slaves  wrere  ever  in  their  possession. 

In  politics  he  was  a whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  type,  and  though  his  county 
was  very  decidedly  democratic,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  honesty 
of  purpose  and  purity  of  motives  was  so  great  that  he  was  twice  elected  to 
a seat  in  the  state  legislature,  in  1S4C  and  1844. 

He  was  opposed  to  secession  upon  principle,  and  while  a member  of  thex 
convention  which  was  considering  the  question  of  Virginia’s  seceding,  h© 
said,  “If  Virginia  secede  she  will  open  her  bosom  for  a common  burying 
ground  for  the  whole  world;”  a prophecy  which  subsequent  years  saw  ful- 
filled. But  when  his  state  did  secede,  his  Southern  blood  and  chivalry 
made  him  an  earnest  sympathizer  with  her  interests,  and  contributor  to  her 
cause. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  he  never  exercised  his 
right  of  suffrage,  saying,  “Voting  has  become  too  promiscuous.”  Thus 
lived  this  model  man,  so  exercising  the  God-given  powers  of  mind  and  body 
that  the  eye  never  became  dimmed,  the  arm  enfeebled,  nor  mental  faculties 
clouded,  until  he  laid  down  in  his  final  sleep,  and  w'as  placed  beside  the 
ashes  of  his  parents,  to  arise  with  them  to  “ newnoss  of  life.” 
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James  Henry  Burton,  mechanical  engineer,  Kernstown,  was  born  of 
English  parents  August  17,  1823,  at  Sbannondale  Springs,  a romantic  spot 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ya  (now 
West  Virginia). 

After  receiving  an  education  at  the  West  Chester  Academy,  Chester 
county,  Penn.,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  a machine  works  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  learn  the  business  of  practical  machinist,  and  graduated 
therefrom  four  years  later.  In  1844  he  took  employment  as  machinist  in 
the  Rifle  Works  of  the  United  States  Armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Ya. ; in 
1845  was  appointed  foreman  of  machinists  at  those  works;  in  1846  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  inspector  there,  and  on  November  13,  1849,  received  the 
appointment  of  acting  master  armorer  of  the  entire  armory,  which  position 
he  held  until  early  in  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  mas- 
ter machinist,  an  office  then  specially  created  with  the  view  of  his  tilling  it. 
Beeeiving  an  eligible  offer  from  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chic- 
opee, Mass.,  he  resigned  the  last-named  position  in  May,  1854,  and  left 
Harper’s  Ferry  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  construction  of  a 
set  of  special  machines  for  making  gun  stocks  for  the  Enfield  rifle  ordered 
of  the  above  company  by  the  British  government,  for  the  Royal  Small  Arms 
Factory  at  Enfield  in  England,  being  so  engaged  for  about  one  year,  and 
residing  meantime  in  Springfield,  Mass.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1855,  he  was  offered  by 
the  British  government,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  engineer  of 
the  Royal  Small  Aims  Factory  at  Enfield,  near  London,  England,  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  mechanical  development  and  technical  management  of 
that  extensive  establishment,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  inaugurate 
in  England,  and  it  may  also  be  said  in  Europe,  the  manufacture  of  rifles  on 
what  is  known  as  the  *•' interchangeable  principle,”  by  machinery,  an  art  up 
to  that  time  of  which  but  little  was  known  outside  of  the  United  States. 
This  responsible  position  he  held  for  the  succeeding  five  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  position, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1860,  at  which  time  the  En- 
field factory  vTas  producing  100,000  rifles  per  year,  and  employing  1,700 
operatives.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement,  the  British  government 
gave  him  handsome  testimonials  of  approval,  presented  him  with  a bonus  of 
£1,000  sterling,  and  sent  him  and  his  family  back  to  the  United  States  free 
of  all  expense. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Yirginia,  he  was  summoned  to  Richmond 
by  Joseph  It.  Anderson  & Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Tredegar  Works  in  that 
city,  who  had  contracted  with  the  State  of  Yirginia  to  equip  the  State 
Armory  at  Richmond  with  all  the  latest  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  rifles  of  a pattern  subsequently  prepared  by  him,  and  he  accepted  the 
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position  of  mechanical  engineer  for  that  purpose,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties.  Before  the  completion  of  the  contract,  the  state  of  Virginia, 
with  the  other  southern  states,  seceded  from  the  Union,  war  was  declared, 
and  the  Virginia  State  troops  captured  the  United  States  Armory  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  with  all  its  machinery,  etc.  This  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state  all  the  facilities  required  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  contract 
with  Joseph  R.  Anderson  & Co.  was  annulled  by  agreement,  and  Mr.  Burton 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  ordnance  in  the  ordnance  department 
of  Virginia,  by  Gov.  John  Letcher,  June  1,  1861,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Virginia  State  Armory,  with  instructions  to  arrange  for  the  removal 
thereto,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  the  machinery,  etc.,  captured  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  place  it  in  position  for  use.  This  he  accomplished,  and  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  his  commission  he  had  the  machinery  at  work 
in  Richmond,  producing  rifles  of  the  United  States  pattern.  After  con- 
ducting the  armory  for  a time  on  state  account,  the  state  of  Virginia, 
for  reasons  of  expediency,  entered  into  a compact  with*  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  states,  by  which  the  state  relinquished  the  conduct  of  the 
armory  and  turned  it  over  to  the  general  government,  “ for  use  during  the 
war.”  whereupon  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  State  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  was  commissioned,  September  2,  1801,  by  President  Jefferson 
Davis  “superintendent  of  armories,”  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  Richmond  Armory,  with  the  additional  duty  of 
supervising  the  general  conduct  of  all  the  minor  armories  throughout  the 
Confederacy.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Confederate  states  government 
decided  to  take  steps  to  erect,  at  suitable  points,  permanent  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  powder,  ammunition  and  all  ordnance  stores, 
upon  which  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  Richmond  Armory  on 
May  22,  1862,  and  ordered  south  with  instructions  to  select  a suitable  loca- 
tion for  an  armory  of  large  capacity,  purchase  the  requisite  land,  prepare 
plans  for  buildings,  etc.,  and  proceed  at  once  to  carry  into  effect  the 
desired  object,  by  entering  into  contracts,  for  the  execution  of  the  various 
works.  This  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  armory  at  Macon,  Ga. , and  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  April,  1865,  the  work  had  so  far  progressed  that  a 
handsome  brick  and  stone  building  of  two  stories  in  height,  625  feet  in 
length  by  forty  feet  in  width  had  been  erected,  in  which  about  3,000.000 
brick  had  been  laid.  One  wing  of  this  building  had  meantime  been  occu- 
pied for  the  manufacture  of  pistols,  and  he  had  been  ordered  to  Europe  on 
business  for  the  war  department,  remaining  abroad  during  the  summer  of 
1S63,  and  running  the  blockade  from  and  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  returning 
in,  from  necessity,  by  daylight  and  under  fire  from  three  blockading  vessels 
lying  off  of  Fort  Fisher,  but  escaped  unscathed.  Macon,  Ga.,  was  the  last 
place  captured  during  the  war,  being  taken  possession  of  by  Gen.  James  H. 
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Wilson,  commanding  cavalry  corps,  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1865,  and  by  whom  he  was  paroled.  Soon  after  his 
entering  upon  his  duties  at  Richmond  Armory  in  1861  he  received  a com- 
munication from  the  Spanish  government,  offering  him  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  of  a small  arms  factory  at  Oviedo,  in  Spain,  but  which  offer  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  entertain,  and  declined. 

In  the  fall  of  1S65,  after  recovering  from  a severe  illness,  he  left  Macon 
and  w'ent  to  Europe  with  his  family,  remaining  abroad  most  of  the  time  in 
London,  England,  until  the  spring  of  186S,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia 
and  located  in  Loudoun  county,  where  he  had  purchased  a farm,  and  upon 
which  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1871,  when  he  again  went  to  England, 
at  the  instance  of  a private  firm  in  Leeds,  to  take  the  direction  of  a contract 
entered  into  with  the  Russian  government  for  the  supply  of  the  entire  plant 
of  machinery,  etc.,  for  a small  arms  factory  on  a largo  scale  to  be  erected 
at  Tula,  in  Central  Russia,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Berdan  rifle,  and  with 
the  view’  of  his  ultimately  going  to  Tula  as  an  officer  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  take  the  technical  direction  of  the  factory.  This  purpose,  however, 
was  changed,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  England  to  take  charge  of  a 
private  armory  in  Birmingham,  which  he  had  also  in  the  meantime  engi- 
neered, and  which  wras  to  fulfill  a contract  with  the  German  government  for 
the  supply  of  a large  number  of  a breech-loading  rifle  of  a new  pattern,  just 
then  adopted  by  that  government.  The  mental  strain,  however,  incident  to 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  details  of  two  distinct  small  arms  fac- 
tories, for  the  manufacture  of  two  distinct  types  of  arms,  at  once  proved  too 
great  for  his  endurance,  and  he  was  prostrated  for  months  with  scarcely  an 
even  chance  for  recovery.  But  he  had  substantially  done  his  appointed 
work  meantime,  and  both  factories  were  eventually  completed  and  success- 
fully operated. 

Much  to  his  regret,  he  was  constrained  to  resign  his  position,  and  returned 
to  Virginia  again  in  the  fall  of  1873,  since  which  time  to  the  present  he  has 
been  following  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  a farmer  within  a few  miles  of  Win- 
chester, Frederick  Co.,  Va. , taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Agricultural  Society  of  Winchester,  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Although  filling  many  positions  of  responsibility  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  can  say  that  he  never  solicited  one.  He  regards  as 
the  most  notable  of  his  experiences  his  connection  with  the  Enfield  Small 
Arms  Factory  in  England,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  as  being  a great  and  ultimately  entirely  successful  me- 
chanical experiment,  since  copied  generally  throughout  Europe.  His  life 
has  been  full  of  interesting  incidents  and  experiences,  but  which  can  not 
be  related  in  this  brief  sketch. 

Green  Family.  About  the  year  1660  Robert  Green  emigrated  from 
England  to  America  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Culpeper  county,  Va. 
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He  was  the  parent  head  of  a large  number  of  distinguished  men  now  bear- 
ing that  name,  scattered  through  the  various  states  of  the  Union.  Norvin 
Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  Gen.  Duff  Green,  of  Kentucky,  the  grand- 
father of  John  C.  and  Patrick  Calhoun,  of  New  York  and  Atlanta,  respect- 
ively, and  other  men  of  talent  and  enterprise,  belong  to  this  family.  Rob- 
ert Green  was  the  father  of  six  sons,  one  of  whom  was  William  Green. 
William  Green  was  a seafaring  man,  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  was  lost  on 
the  brig  Defiance.  William  Green  was  the  grandfather  of  Judge  John  W. 
Green,  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  who  married  Millian  Cooke, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mary  T.  Mason,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Mason, 
of  Gnnsten  Hall.  Mary  T.  Mason  was  the  wife  of  John  Cooke,  of  West 
Farm,  in  Stafford  county,  Va.  Judge  John  W.  Green  was  the  father  of 
Judge  Thomas  C.  Green,  or  Claiborne  Green,  as  he  "was  familiarly  called. 
Claiborne  Green  was  born  in  Greenwood,  Culpeper  county,  Va. , in  1820, 
and  died  at  Charlestown  on  December  4,  1889.  At  the  advice  of  Col. 
James  M.  Mason,  he  left  Culpeper  to  practice  his  profession  in  Charlestown. 
After  remaining  here  one  year,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Col.  Angus  Mc- 
Donald, at  Romney,  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va.  At  Romney  he  remained 
several  years,  and  there  he  married  Mary  Naylor,  eldest  daughter  of  Col. 
McDonald,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Charlestown  to  resume  his  law  prac- 
tice. At  the  time  of  that  “overt  act,”  John  Brown’s  attack  upon  Harper’s 
Ferry,  he  was  mayor  of  Charlestown,  and  was  so  noted  for  his  sterling  traits 
of  justice  and  humanity  that  he  was  appointed  counsel  at  John  Brown’s  re- 
quest to  take  charge  of  his  trial.  The  friends  of  Brown,  however,  made 
other  arrangements,  and  Judge  Green  withdrew. 

When  the  war  became  fully  under  way  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany B (Bolts’  Greys),  and  was  at  that  time  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  served  through  many  hard-fought  battles,  beginning  from  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas  down  to  the  capture  of  Newr  Berne,  N.  C.,  having 
served  through  both  campaigns  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Because  of 
his  quiet  patriotism,  Claiborne  Green  would  have  remained  thus  in  the  ranks, 
but  Col.  Mason,  minister  to  England,  had  his  attention  called  to  this  fact 
through  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  B.  T.  Dorsey,  who  then  resided  in  Rich- 
mond, and  he  immediately  wrote  to  President  Davis  of  this  oversight  and 
neglect.  Mr.  Davis  at  once  recalled  him  by  a letter  of  appointment  to  a 
place  at  the  head  of  the  tax  colleetorship  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  he 
served  until  the  surrender,  leaving  Richmond  when  the  other  officials  left, 
on  April  3,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  again  returned  to  Jefferson 
county,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Judge  Green  first  served  on 
the  supreme  bench,  by  appointment,  in  1875,  by  Gov.  Jacobs  to  succeed 
Judge  Paul.  He  w7as  re-elected  in  1876  to  fill  the  term,  and  wras  again 
elected  for  twelve  years  in  1880,  and  was  on  the  bench  wdien  he  died. 
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Judge  Green  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  the  two  Virginias. 
His  opinions  were  sought  and  highly  valued  by  members  of  the  bar  all  over 
the  state.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  profound  and  his  opinions  from 
the  bench  plain,  forcible  and  comprehensive.  Two  of  his  opinions,  one  on 
the  law  of  separate  estate  of  married  women,  reported  in  the  Thirteenth 
West  Virginia  Reports,  in  the  case  of  Radford  et  al.  vs.  Car  wile  et  al. ; the 
other  on  the  subject  of  “punitive  damages,”  reported  in  Thirty-first  West 
Virginia,  in  the  case  of  Pegram  vs.  Stortz,  rank  as  leading  cases  in  the  state 
and  elsewhere. 

The  keynote  of  Judge  Green’s  success  at  the  bar  was  his  love  of  the 
profession  of  the  law.  His  ruling  sentiment  in  that  regard  was  not  the  ac- 
quirement of  a business,  simply,  a means  for  the  attainment  of  wealth  or 
fame,  but  as  a science  deserving  of  deeper  motives;  a life-work  the  results 
of  which  would  place  his  labors  on  a higher  plane  than  those  resulting  from 
name  or  fortune;  a work,  in  a word,  that  would  give  to  his  fellow-man  deci- 
sions and  principles  commensurate  with  the  lofty  intentions  of  the  law  as 
an  actual  as  well  as  abstract  science.  What  seemed  arduous  labor  to  oth- 
ers, to  follow  through  a labyrinth  of  conflicting  decisions,  and  thoroughly 
•deduce  them  to  their  ultimate  conclusions,  was  to  him  the  delight  of  an  art- 
ist painting  some  favorite  picture;  and  in  this  way  he  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  infant  state  of  West  Virginia,  by  settling  many  mooted  questions 
of  the  law  on  plain,  philosophical  and  scientific  bases. 

The  Parkers  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia.  The  first  member  of 
this  family,  of  whom  any  positive  knowledge  now  exists,  was  Hr.  Alexander 
Parker,  who  made  his  home  in  Tappahannock,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  destroyed  by  fire  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  for  a considerable  time  was  occupied  by  Col.  John  A.  Parker,  one  of 
his  descendants.  From  the  beginning,  this  family  has  been  reputed  as 
belonging  to  the  family  in  England  designated  as  the  Navy  Parkers.  The 
will  of  Hr.  Alexander  Parker  is  on  record  in  Essex  county.  It  shows  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  a large  and  valuable  property  in  lands  and  personalty, 
which  by  it  passed  to  his  three  sons  and  two  grandsons.  His  sons  were 
named  Alexander,  William  and  Richard,  the  last  of  whom  he  constituted 
his  residuary  legatee.  Alexander  and  William,  and  his  two  grandsons 
(who  bore  the  same  names),  long  since  removed  from  the  old  homestead,  and 
the  Parkers  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  most  likely  those  living 
in  the  counties  of  Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere,  are  descended 
from  them. 

Richard,  the  son  mentioned  above,  in  early  life  settled  in  Westmoreland 
county,  and,  as  Mr.  Haniel  Call,  in  Volume  IV.  of  his  reports  (in  which 
he  gave  sketches  of  the  early  judges  on  the  Virginia  bench),  on  page  24, 
says,  “practised  law  in  the  county  courts  with  great  reputation,”  and  “in 
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all  the  contests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  he  took  part  with  his 
native  country,  was  an  ardent  friend  to  the  Revolution,  and  during  his 
whole  life  devoted  to  liberty. ’ ’ He  presided  at  the  first  popular  meeting 
held  m the  colonies  to  declare  themselves  entitled  to  become  dree  and  inde- 
pendent communities.  This  meeting  was  assembled  at  Leedstown,  in  West- 
moreland county,  on  February  27,  1776.  ' ... 

This  Richard  Parker  resided  in  that  county  at  Lawfield,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  had' long  been  the  home  of  Edward  Baradel,  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  colonial  days.  On  December  24,  1751,  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
Beall,  of  a very  respectable  family  of  the  Northern  Neck  (to  which  belongs 
Mr.  Richard  Beall,  a lawyer  of  distinction,  who  a few  years  since  was  a 
representative  in  the  United  States  congress).  On  January  4,  1788,  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  a judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1813,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Judge  Parker  had  five  sons.  The  eldest  was  Richard,  who,  at  the  earli- 
est appearance  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  raised  a volunteer  company 

for  the  war  of  1776,  fought  with  great  distinction  under  Washington  at 

* 

Trenton,  and  the  other  battles  in  New  Jersey,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  continuously  in  active  service  until  at  last  shot  to  death  on  the 
ramparts,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S..  C.,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  Gen.  Harry  Lee,  in  his  ‘‘Memoirs  of  the  Southern  Campaign.” 
makes  special  and  most  flattering  mention  of  him,  and  says  he  was  worthy 
to  have  served  with  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

Gen.  Alexander  Parker  was  his  second  son.  He  too  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  continued  in  active  service  until  the  close  of 
that  war,  and  in  the  same  memoirs  he  is  honorably  mentioned.  IVhen  our 
independence  was  achieved,  he  was  retained  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was  in  command 
at  New  Orleans.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain.  He  died  about  1820,  and  some  of  his  descendants  are  yet  living 
in  Westmoreland,  his  native  county. 

Gen.  Thomas  Parker,  the  third  son,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  (as  will  be  seen  in  several  letters  of  Gen.  Washington 
published  in  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  “The  Writings  of  Washington, ” by 
Jared  Sparks,  on  pages  428,  457,  460-466),  in  1799  was  the  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  United  States  Regiment,  and  had  command  of  the  forces  then  en- 
camped at  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  anticipation  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by 
the  French.  He  was  also  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
and  was  engaged  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  in  Canada.  He  resided  and  died  at  the 
Retreat,  on  the  Shenandoah  river,  in  that  portion  of  Frederick  which,  since 
his  death,  was  cut  off  and  formed  into  the  county  of  Clarke.  He  left  no 
descendants.  His  only  child,  a daughter  named  Eliza,  had  married  Stevens 
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T.  Mason,  of  Loudoun  county  (who  had  been  a member  of  the  United 
States  Seriate),  and  died,  without  children,  before  her  father. 

The  fourth  sou  of  Judge  Parker  was  William,  a farmer,  who,  during  the 
war  for  our  independence,  commanded  the  4 ‘ Tempest/ J a vessel  of  the  Vir- 
ginia navy. 

A fifth  son  was  named  John.  He  was  too  young  to  take  part  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  died  in  1810.  He  was  the  father  of  Col.  John  A. 
Parker,  of  Tappahannock,  yet  living  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  who  has  filled 
with  distinction  several  offices  under  the  Federal  government. 

William  Parker,  above  mentioned  as  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  Judge 
Parker,  left  several  children.  The  eldest,  named  Richard  E.  Parker,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  on  December  27,  1783.  He  studied  law 
with  his  grandfather  at  Lawffield,  engaged  in  its  active  practice,  represented 
his  county  in  the  Virginia  legislature  for  a brief  period,  was  married  on 
June  2,  1809,  to  Elizabeth  H.,  a daughter  of  Dr.  William  Foushee  (a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Richmond,  Va.),  commanded  a regiment  of  state  troops  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  and  was  actively  engaged,  mostly  along  the  Potomac, 
during  the  invasion  of  the  state  by  the  British.  Soon  after  its  close  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  there  pursued  his  profession  until  July 
26,  1817,  when  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  general  court,  and  at  first 
presided  over  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Norfolk  circuit,  when,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  a new  state  constitution  in  1830,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  trans- 
ferred by  the  legislature  to  the  newly-arranged  Frederick  circuit,  after 
which  he  resided  until  his  death  at  the  Retreat,  which  had  been  the  home  of 
his  uncle,  Gen.  Thomas  Parker,  and  continued  to  hold  his  office  of  judge  un- 
til December  12,  1836,  on  which  day  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  but  resigned  therefrom  on  March  4,  1S37, 
to  accept  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  preceding  February.  He  continued  in 
this  office  until  his  death,  on  September  9,  1840,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  several  children,  among  them  a son,  the  only  one  wTho 
reached  manhood,  Richard  Parker. 

This  Richard  Parker  is  a resident  of  Winchester,  Va. , born  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  October  22,  1810.  He  graduated  in  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  the  state  courts.  In  the  spring  of 
1849  he  was  elected  a representative  in  the  NXXIst  congress  of  the 
United  States,  and,  whilst  serving  in  that  body,  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture a judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  and  presided  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  Frederick  circuit,  and  was  twice  afterward  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  the  same  office.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  Civil  war  between  the 
states  these  courts  could  not  be  held:  but  at  its  close  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  his  former  position,  and  continued  to  discharge  its  duties  until 
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the  early  part  of  the  year  1S69,  when  he  was  displaced  by  order  of  the 
United  States  military  commandant,  who  had  absolute  and  entire  control  of 
the  state,  then  designated  a military  district. 

Whilst  on  the  bench,  John  Brown  and  several  of  his  accomplices,  in  their 
armed  invasion  of  the  state,  in  October,  1859,  were  tried  before  him  at 
Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  which  then  pertained  to  the  Winchester 
circuit,  but  is  now  a part  of  West  Virginia. 

Another  son  of  William  Parker  was  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  who  entered  the 
United  States  navy  at  an  early  age,  was  captured  at  sea  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  carried  a prisoner  to  Halifax.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 
then  the  highest  grade  in  our  naval  service.  Ilis  son,  Foxhall,  rose  to  the 
same  rank,  and  died  at  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  of  which  at  the 
time  he  was  superintendent.  He  had  other  children:  Robert,  who  was  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  died  while  on  duty  in  Florida:  Capt.  William 
H.  Parker,  who  was  in  the  navy,  but  resigned  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war,  entered  the  navy  of  the  Confederate  states,  and  was  most  actively 
engaged  therein  until  after  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House ; 
also  Daingerfield  Parker,  who  is  now  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  United 
States  army. 

William  Parker,  the  grandfather  of  the  last-named  Foxhall,  also  left  a 
daughter,  Juliet,  who  married  Leroy  P.  Daingerfield,  by  whom  she  had  a 
large  familv:  among  them  the  late  Judge  William  Daingerfield,  of  Califor- 
nia;  and  Capt.  Foxhall  Daingerfield,  a lawyer  of  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  who 
was  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  strife  between  the  northern 
and  southern  states,  and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and 
soldierly  qualities. 

William  Page  Carter,  Boyce,  was  born  near  Anfield,  Clarke  Co., 
Va.,  in  September,  1836.  His  father  was  Thomas  Carter,  of  Anfield,  and 
his  mother  Ann  Willing  Page,  of  Pagebrooke.  Mr.  Carter,  after  the  usual 
instruction  afforded  by  the  neighborhood  schools,  took  a course  at  Rumford 
Academy  in  King  William  county,  Va.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  was  engaged  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Louisiana,  whence 
he  entered  the  Confederate  service,  attaching  himself  to  the  artillery  branch 
of  arms,  where  he  served  throughout  the  war,  but  was  captured  some  time 
before  the  close  of  hostilities  and  placed  in  Fort  Delaware,  remaining  in 
that  lovely  and  luxurious  retreat  for  about  one  year.  Capt.  Carter  attained 
the  command  of  his  battery  in  1862,  having  been  promoted  to  a captaincy 
through  gallantry  and  merit.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Anfield,  and 
married,  in  1867,  Lucy  R.  Page,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Powell  Page,  of 
Clarke  county.  He  located  on  the  property  known  as  “ The  Glen,”  a por- 
tion of  the  famous  ‘‘Saratoga”  tract,  owned  and  thus  named  by  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  is  an  Episcopalian  and  a 
democrat. 
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Capt.  Carter  for  several  years  has  been  engaged  in  giving  public  recita- 
tions, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  effective  read 

7 o o 

ers  before  the  American  public,  having  appeared  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities,  where  the  press  have  spoken  of  his  efforts  in  the  highest 
terms. 

The  McGuire  Family.  The  present  family  of  McGuire  in  Virginia, 
trace  their  ancestry  as  far  back  as  J ames  McGuire,  who  married  Cecelia 
McNamara  Reigh,  and  lived  at  Artford,  County  Kerry,  Ireland.  Constan- 
tine, son  of  James,  married  Julia  McEllengot,  and  also*  lived  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland. 

Edward  McGuire,  son  of  Constantine,  was  the  first  of  the  McGuire 


family  to  come  to  America.  In  1751,  while  on  his  wav  to  Austria  to  join 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McGuire,  landing  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  he  was  stricken 
with  yellow  fever.  After  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Ireland,  sold  his  pat- 
rimony, and  invested  it  in  wines,  which  he  brought  to  Philadelphia  and 
sold.  He  then  came  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  in  1753. 
He  built  a hotel  where  the  Taylor  Hotel  now  stands,  but  never  kept  it  him- 
self. He  was  a highly  educated  man,  always  conversing  with  his  friend, 


Bishop  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  in  the  Latin  language.  He  gave  the  ground 
and  built  the  old  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Winchester,  and  died  in  1806, 
aged  eighty-six  years.  He  first  married  a Miss  Wheeler  of  Prince  George 
county,  Md.,  and  by  their  marriage  were  born  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  latter,  Nancy  and  Betsy,  never  married.  Of  the  sons,  John,  the  eldest, 
moved  to  Kentucky;  William,  the  second  son,  married  a Miss  Little,  and 
this  couple  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  of  the  sons  of  William 
were  clergymen  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
married  Mr.  John  E.  Page,  of  Clarke  county,  Va.  Edward,  the  third  son 
of  Edward,  married  Miss  Betsy  Holmes. 

Edward  McGuire,  Sr. , married  the  second  time,  Millicent  Dobee  being 
the  lady,  and  by  that  marriage  were  born  three  children:  Samuel,  who 
never  married;  Susan,  who  married  William  Naylor,  and  one  other  daughter 
who  married  Capt.  Angus  McDonald,  whose  children  were  Angus,  Edward 
and  Millicent. 

Edward,  the  third  son  of  Edward,  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Hunter 
McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Va. , and  Dr.  W.  P.  McGuire,  of  Winchester,  was 
a farmer  by  occupation,  and  at  one  time  owned  the  McGuire  Hotel  of  Win- 
chester. He  married  Miss  Betsy  Holmes,  and  the  result  of  this  marriage 
was  seven  children:  Rebecca,  who  married  Dr.  Mackey;  Millicent,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Alexander  Tidball;  Hugh  Holmes,  Edward,  William,  David  and 
John.  Edward  McGuire  died  in  1828,  and  his  wife  March  28,  of  the  same 
year. 

Dr.  Hugh  Holmes  McGuire,  son  of  Edward,  was  born  at  the  Grove  farm 
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five  miles  south  of  Winchester,  November  6,  1801,  and  spent  almost  his  en- 
tire life  in  the  town  of  Winchester;  He  was  educated  at  the  Winchester 
Academy,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1822,  and  was  in  active  practice  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  August  9,  1875.  He  was  a man  of  decided  character  and 
originality  of  thought,  and  was  recognized  as  the  leading  physician  through- 
out the  county  and  state,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  most  distinguished  in  surgery,  and  was  the  founder  or 
the  Winchester  Medical  College,  filling  the  chair  of  surgery  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  was  so  engaged  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  during 
which  time  the  building  was  burned  by  the  Federal  troops  in  the  early  part 
of  that  great  conflict.  Although  well  advanced  in  years,  Dr.  McGuire  was 
with  the  cause  so  heartily  that  he  accepted  a commission  as  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  had  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Greenwood  and  Lex- 
ington. He  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  Moss,  of  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.,  and  nine  children  were  born  to  them,  five  of  whom  are 
living — three  daughters  and  two  sons:  Gertrude,  Mrs.  William  Taylor  of 
Clarke  County,  Va. ; Gettie  and  Annie. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the 
south,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Hugh  H.  McGuire,  and  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, in  October,  1835;  was  medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley 
District  and  of  the  Second  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  of  the  Con- 
federate states.  He  now  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  has  resided 
since  1865.  He  married  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Staun- 
ton, Va.  The  second  son,  Edward,  died  in  1882,  aged  forty-five  years. 
The  third  son,  Hugh  Holmes,  was  captain  of  Company  E,  Eleventh  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  High  Bridge,  Va.,  April  5, 
1865,  and  died  May  8,  1865.  The  fourth  son,  Dr.  W.  P.  McGuire,  was 
born  July  19,  1845,-  and  was  educated  at  the  Winchester  and  Greenwood 
Academies,  Va.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  private,  in  July, 
1863,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  held  a prisoner  for 
nine  months  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  in  1867,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Winchester,  where  he  still  resides.  In.  1871  he  married  Nannie 
H. , daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker.  Their  family  consists  of 
six  children. 

Gen.  J.  G.  Walker,  Winchester.  (The  following  is  copied  from  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Leslie' s Magazine  shortly  after  the  confirmation  of 
Gen.  Walker:) 

“ Gen.  John  G.  Walker,  recently  confirmed  by  the  senate  as  United 
States  consul-general  and  secretary  of  legation  to  Bogota,  United  States 
of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  was  born  sixty-two  years  ago  in  Howard  county,  Mo., 
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of  Virginia  parents.  His  grandfather  was  a colonel  in  the  English  array, 
from  which  he  resigned,  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  married  Miss  Mary 
Meade,  daughter  of  Andrew  Meade,  of  Nansemond  county,  of  that  state. 
In  the  [Revolutionary  war  lie  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American  patriots, 
and  was  adjutant  of  Baylor’s  cavalry  regiment,  and  subsequently  was  on 
Gen.  Washington’s  staff.  Gen.  Walker’s  father  married,  at  the  ‘Hermit- 
age,’ a niece  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  settled  in  Missouri.  His  only 
son,  John  G.  Walker,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  College,  at  St.  Louis.  On  May  6.  1846,  he  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  United  States  army.  He  served  gallantly  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  under  Gen.  Scott,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras, Cherubusco  and  Molino  del  Rey,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  He  was  brevetted  captain,  August  1,  1S47,  4 for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service’  in  the  affair  of  San  Juan  de  I03  Lanos.  ikfter  the 
termination  of  the  Mexican  war,  C apt.  Walker-  served  in  Oregon,  California, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Florida,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  When,  the  Civil  war 
broke  out,  he  resigned  his  command  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was 
commissioned  a colonel,  and  later  on  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  service.  He  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  com- 
manding a division  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Sharpsburg.  He  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  a major-generalship,  for  4 gallant  conduct 9 in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sharpsburg.  In  December,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  a Texas  division,  serving  in  Arkansas,  which  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Mansfield,  La.,  defeating  Gen.  Banks 
in  his  Red  River  expedition,  and  was  then  ordered  with  his  division  against 
Gen.  Steel,  in  Arkansas,  where  Gen.  Steel  was  driven  back  in  the  battle  of 
Jenkins  Ferry,  in  1864.  In  June,  of  that  year,  Gen.  Walker  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Louisiana,  and,  subsequently,  to  that  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  was  in  command  of  that  department  when  the 
4 Stars  and  Bars’  were  furled  at  Appomattox  by  the  incomparable  Lee. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  Gen.  Walker  has  been  engaged  in  mining 
in  Mexico  and  engineering,  and  in  railroad  operations  in  the  southwestern 
states.  ’ ’ 

Since  Gen.  Walker’s  appointment  as  consul-general  at  Bogota,  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  diplomatic  service,  from  his  being  so  perfect  a 
Spanish  scholar.  He  made  an  extradition  treaty  with  Colombia  that  ■was 
much  needed,  and  from  Bogota  was  detailed  to  settle  the  Santos  claim  with 
Ecuador.  From  there  he  was  chosen  as  special  commissioner  from  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  South  American  powers  to  the  conference  in 
Washington. 

The  Baker  Family.  Henry  Baker  was  born  in  Germany  in  1731;  came 
to  this  country  about  1755  (only  a few  years  after  Winchester  had  become, 
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by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature,  the  first  established  town  in  the  valley),  and 
purchased  land  on  the  west  of  the  town.  Part  of  this  land  has  been  owned 
continuously  by  his  descendants,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  great-grand- 
son. He  married  Maria  E.  Fink,  in  Winchester,  in  1759,  and  died  in  Win- 
chester in  1807. 

His  son,  Henry  W.  Baker,  who  was  born  in  Winchester  in  1760,  was 
married  in  Frederick,  Md. . to  Catherine  Miller,  in  1786  (her  father  was 
Maj.  John  J.  Miller,  a Revolutionary  officer).  He  engaged  extensively  in 
the  mercantile  business  (having  a large  trade  with  Tennessee)  and  amassed 
a large  fortune.  He  died  in  Winchester  in  1S37,  leaving  ten  children. 

Jacob  Baker,  son  of  Henry  W. , was  born  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1789. 
After  serving  in  the  war  of  1812  as  quartermaster  at  Norfolk,  Ya. , he  became 
a partner  with  his  father  in  business  on  Main  street.  He  was  married,  in 
Winchester,  in  1814,  to  Catherine  B.  Streit  (Catherine  B.  Streit  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Christian  Streit,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  born  in 
America).  His  family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  six  daughters:  Henry  S. , 
William  B.,  Camillas  S,,  Augustus  (who  died  in  infancy),  George  B.,  Jacob 
E.,  Robert  M. , Christian  S.,  Susan  C.,  Harriet  E.,  Mary  Virginia,  Julia  E., 
Emma  F.  (who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  eight  months)  and  Portia 
B.  On  the  completion  of  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  in  1837,  he 
opened,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  George  W. , a large  wholesale  estab- 
lishment at  the  depot.  He  was  very  successful  in  all  his  business  ventures, 
and  retired  from  active  business  in  1845,  having  contributed  largely  to  the 
upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  town,  and,  though  not  ambitious  for 
public  place,  filled  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  among  them  the 
presidency  of  the  Winchester  & Potomac  Railroad  Company.  He  died  in 
1S74,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years,  transmitting  to  his  descend- 
ants that  wdiich  he  inherited  from  his  fathers,  the  priceless  legacy  of  an 
untarnished  name.  The  three  oldest  of  his  seven  sons,  Henry  S.,  William 
B.  and  Camillus  S.,  succeeded  him  in  business. 

Henry  S.  Baker  was  born  in  1814,  and  entered  his  father’s  store  at  a very 
early  age.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account,  on  Main 
street,  from  1837  to  1840.  He  wTas  married  in  1840  to  Catherine  Price  (who 
died  in  1S51),  and  in  1858  to  Aletta  W.  Hunt.  By  the  latter  he  had  nine 
children,  of  vThom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living.  In  1841 

> e> 

he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Jacob  Baker  & Sons,  at  the  railroad 
depot,  and  continued  a partner  in  the  various  successors  of  this  firm,  viz. : 
Baker  & Brown,  Baker  & Bros. , and  Baker  & Co.  A man  of  large  public 
spirit,  he  was  often  called  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  acting  frequently 
as  president  of  the  town  council.  He  died  in  February,  1889,  having  retired 
from  active  business  only  about  a year  before. 

William  B.  Baker  was  born  in  1818;  was  an  engineer  on  the  Winchester 
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& Potomac  Railroad  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  eight  months,  assisted 
in  making  a survey  for  a railroad  from  Winchester  to  Staunton  in  1836,  and 
was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  w*hen  eight- 
een years  of  age.  In  1837  he  entered  his  father’s  store  as  salesman  and 
purchaser,  and  was  made  a partner  in  1841.  He  was  married  in  1842,  in 
Frederick,  Md. , to  Elizabeth  Mantz.  He  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  are  now  living.  He  established  the  firms  of  Baker  & Co.,  in 
Martinsburg,  in  1856,  and  of  Baker  Bros.,  in  Staunton,  in  1866;  engaged 
in  flour  manufacturing  in  1866,  and  in  1872  built  the  steam  flouring-mills 
near  the  depot.  He  organized  the  Winchester  Gas  Company  in  1854,  and 
continued  as  its  president  until  his  death;  became  president  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  National  Bank  in  186S,  and  held  this  position  at  his  death.  He 
died  in  August,  1888,  having  been  in  active  business  life  over  fifty-one  years. 

Camillus  S.  Baker  was  born  in  1822,  became  a salesman  in  the  Arm  of 
Jacob  & George  W.  Baker  in  1840;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  on 
his  own  account  on  Main  street  in  1842;  became  a partner  in  the  Arm  of 
Jacob  Baker  & Sons  in  1845,  and  continued  a member  of  the  succeeding 
firms  until  1888,  when  he  retired.  He  was  married  in  1849,  in  Frederick, 
Md. , to  Annie  E.  Gaither,  and  still  resides  in  Winchester.  His  family  con- 
sists of  four  daughters.  George  P.  Baker  and  Christian  S.  Baker  were  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  W.  B.  Baker  in  Martinsburg,  in  1856,  and  in  Staun- 
ton in  1866.  In  1869  they  succeeded  to  the  business.  They  now  reside  in 
Staunton,  C.  S.  Baker  being  vice-president  of  the  Augusta  National  Bank. 
George  P.  was  born  in  1828,  married  in  1861  to  Lyle  McCleary,  and  in 
1868  to  Hattie  Cook.  By  the  latter  he  had  eight  children,  seven  now*  living. 
Christian  S.  was  married  in  1867  to  Fannie  Baylor,  and  has  three  children. 
Jacob  E.  Baker  was  born  in  1828,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
now  owns  and  resides  on  a part  of  the  land  purchased  by  his  great-grand- 
father, 125  years  ago.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Mary  Ellen  Miller,  ar^i 
had  eight  children,  seven  now  living.  Robert  M.  Baker  was  born  in  1834, 
became  a minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  married  Louisa 
F.  Davidson  in  1S62.  and  had  ten  children,  eight  nowr  living.  He  died  in 
1883,  whilst  in  charge  of  a church  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Susan  C.  married 
Oliver  M.  Brown  in  1838,  and  died  in  1880;  she  had  ten  children,  seven 
now  living.  Harriet  E.  married  Henry  M.  Brent  in  1848,  died  in  1S73, 
and  had  one  child,  who  died  in  1876.  Mary  Virginia  married  Rev.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1855,  and  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Julia  E.  married  A.  McK.  Boyd  in  1857;  she  died  in  1859, 
leaving  two  children.  Portia  B.  resides  in  Winchester,  Va.  Albert  and 
Alex.  M.  Baker,  sons  of  William  B.  Baker,  now  own  and  operate  the  flour- 
ing mills  built  by  their  father,  and  William  H. , son  of  William  B.,  and 
Harry  H. , son  of  Henry  S. , have  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Baker  & Co. 
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The  Funsten  Family.  Oliver  Funsten,  a member  of  the  0 Lurch  of 
England,  came  to  this  country  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
a young  man,  from  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland,  and  settled  at  White 
Post,  Clark  Co.,  Ya.  He  was  a very  prosperous  merchant,  and  enjoyed 
pre-eminently  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  integrity,  sound 
judgment  and  the  tirm  maintenance  of  his  convictions.  It  was  often  said 
of  him  that  his  name  was  a synonym  for  integrity.  Ho  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Andrew  McKay,  eldest  son  of  Robert  McKay  who  came  to 
Virginia  from  Scotland,  and  according  to  an  ancient  parchment  (dated  at 
Williamsburg,  October  3,  1734),  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  be- 
came the  lessee  of  828  acres  of  land,  “ lying  and  being  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Shenando  River,  on  both  sides  of  Crooked  Run,  to  be  in  a county 
called  Orange.”  This  tract  of  land  lay  in  the  counties  now  Frederick  and 
Warren.  Oliver  Funsten  died  in  1829,  leaving  a widow  and  ten  children: 
the  eldest,  Fanny  W. , married  James  Withers,  a merchant  of  Front  Royal; 
Sarah  Young,  married  James  Gordon  Bryce,  a lawyer  wrho  represented  the 
county  of  Frederick  for  several  years  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia; 
Maria,  married  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  a lawyer  and  representative  in  congress, 
from  North  Carolina,  for  a number  of  years;  Margaret,  married  Maj. 
Richard  Bennett,  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army,  after  whose  death 
she  married  Richard  E.  Byrd,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Winchester,  Ya. ; 
Julia  Anne,  married  George  W.  Ward,  a lawyer  who  represented  Frederick 
county  for  a number  of  years  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature;  Emily 
Funsten,  who  now  resides  in  Winchester;  Robert  Grey,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  Oliver  Ridgway,  the  second  son,  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  married  Mary  C., 
daughter  of  David  Meade,  and  after  her  death  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  Bowen,  of  Albemarle.  When  the  war  began  in  1861,  Oliver  R. 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  was  a gallant  officer,  being  colonel  of 
the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home,  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  and  survived  the  war  only 
a few  years,  dying  July  14,  1871.  David,  the  third  son,  was  a graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey;  also  a graduate  in  law,  which  he  practiced 
successfully  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  and  Washington  City.  He  married 
Susan  M. , daughter  of  David  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Clarke  county.  He  joined 
the  Confederate  army  when  the  war  began,  rendered  gallant  service  as 
colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Infantry,  until  severely  wounded,  which 
disabled  him  from  field  service.  He  was  then  elected  representative  in  the 
Confederate  - congress  from  the  Seventh  District,  and  served  with  great 
credit  and  honor  to  himself,  to  the  close  of  war.  He  died  April  6,  1866. 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child,  died  in  infancy. 
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William  Arthur  Carter,  deceased,  was  boro  on  Opequon  creek  in  1799 
and  died  in  1S57,  his  birthplace  being  about  four  miles  from  Winchester. 
He  Avas  a son  of  Arthur  Carter,  who  lived  at  same  place  during  life  and 
died  in  184.6.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per and  woolen  goods.  He  commenced  life  in  limited  circumstances,  but 
in  lime  acquired  a fine  farm,  a Avoolen  mill  and  a paper  manufactory;  also 
owned  a number  of  slaves  in  his  time.  He  married  Mary  14er foot,  who  died 
in  1821,  and  to  that  union  there  were  twelve  children.  He  .subsequently 
married  Widow  Ruth  Noble,  nee  Berryhill,  who  died  in  1852  without  issue. 

Our  subject,  W.  A.  Carter,  married  in  1824  Sarah  C.  Beeler,  daughter 
of  Col.  Benjamin  Beeler,  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya. , and  to  this  marriage 
were  born  William  A.;  Mary  E. , who  married  and  went  to  Missouri  and  died 
there;  and  Mary  E.  (two  by  same  name)  the  only  one  now  living.  She  is  the 
widow  of  James  T.  Milton,  living  in  Chicago,  111.  Subject’s  first  wife  having 
died,  he  married,  in  1836,  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Pittman, 
of  Shenandoah  county,  Ya.,  and  their  children  were  John  L.  (dead),  Rob- 
ert K.  (living  in  New  York  City),  Joseph  M.  (living  in  North  Carolina), 
Charles,  Berryhill  M.  (married  in  1876  to  Mary  Gray  Caldwell,  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Ya.),  and  George  H. , born  April  13,  1850,  and  married  in  1881  to 
Eva  Carroll,  daughter  of  Charles  M.  Castleman,  of  Clarke  county,  whose 
children  are  Anna  Lee,  Alice  Mary  (dead),  Walter  C. , Eva  West  and  Edith 
C.  The  only  daughter  of  subject,  Anna  L.,  is  dead.  Mr.  Carter,  at  his 
death,  owned  about  1,300  acres  of  land,  known  as  the  Carter  estate,  which 
suffered  heavily  during  the  war,  the  heirs  losing  everything  except  Carter 
Hall  and  the  land.  The  estate  was  divided  among  eight  heirs,  two  of  whom 
now  own  and  farm  their  part:  George  H.  and  Berryhill  M.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  for  a number  of  years. 

William  Hodgson,  farmer  and  minister,  Winchester,  was  bom  January 
12,  1815,  near  Round  Hill,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  four  miles  from  Win- 
chester. At  the  age  of  twrenty-six  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Sarah  (Witzel)  Mil  Ikon.  He  then  moved  one  mile  nearer  AYin- 
chester,  having  bought  a farm  of  forty  acres  at  what  is  known  as  Chambers  - 
ville,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  upon  which  he  lived  seven  years.  He  then 
engaged  with  Robert  Y.  Conrad,  of  Winchester,  to  superintend  a farm  for 
him  at  the  foot  of  Round  Hill.  This  farm  is  now  owned  by  Air.  Hodgson’s 
son-in-law,  Alar  tin  F.  Yeackley.  After  holding  this  position  for  eight  years, 
he  bought  a farm  of  186  acres,  where  he  now  lives,  known  as  the  Nutt  farm, 
four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  AVinchester;  also  three  houses  and  lots  in 
Chambersville.  Besides  his  occupation  of  a farmer  he  has  served  thirty  odd 
years  as  a minister  in  the  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  James  Harrison,  who  died  young;  Alartha  Ann,  now  Airs.  Martin 
F.  Yeackley;  Henry  Watson,  now  physician  at  Cumberland,  Aid. ; William 
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Powell,  who  died  in  1865,  and  Sophie,  now  Mrs.  James  Fling,  of  Loudoun 
county,  Va.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  a grandson  of  John  Hodgson,  born  on  the 
Hudson  river,  N.  Y. , and  came  to  Virginia  as  one  of  the  first  settlers  near 
our  subject’s  present  place  of  residence.  He  was  the.  father  of  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Our  subject’s  father,  Robert  Hodgson,  was  born  in 
Frederick  county,  and  was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  wras  a farmer.  He  married  a Miss  Long,  and  to  them  were  born  two 
children,  both  of  whom  are  dead.  His  wife  dying,  he  married  Lurena 
"Watson,  of  Eastern  Virginia.  Their  children  are  Robert,  Elijah,  John, 
Elizabeth,  Henry,  William  and  Abner.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  the  only  ono  living. 
He  is  a democrat. 

McCormick  Family.  The  first  McCormick  who  came  to  this  country  was 
Dr.  John  McCormick,  from  Ireland.  He  probably  came  to  the  Valley  be- 
tween the  years  1730  and  1740,  as  there  is  an  old  stone  house  that  was 
built  and  owned  by  him  near  Summit  Point,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va. , the  date 
of  building  being  1740,  which  is  on  the  house.  He  was  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

Francis  McCormick,  who  was  no  doubt  the  son  of  the  above  Dr.  John 
McCormick,  and  from  whom  the  descendants  in  Clarke  originated,  was  bom 
April  17,  1734.  He  was  married  twice,  the  name  of  the  first  wife  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Miss  Frost  was  the  second  wife.  Francis  had  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Five  sons  settled  in  that  part  of  Frederick  county  now 
comprising  Clarke  county,  and  each  owned  a valuable  farm.  They  were 
men  of  great  strength  of  character,  energetic  and  enterprising.  The  sons 
of  Francis  were:  Provin  (or  Province),  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812-14, 

acting  as  colonel  (he  owned  the  farm  called  “Soldiers’  Retreat,”  now 
owned  by  Charles  Hardesty;  he  married  Miss  Davenport,  of  Jefferson 
county,  and  had  a large  family,  all  of  whom  left  this  State  many  years 
ago;  he  died  March  3,  1826);  Thomas  (see  below);  Samuel  (married 
Miss  Margaret  Hampton  and  settled  near  White  Post  (he  was  a farmer,  also; 
he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  died  in  June,  1823;  his  son, 
Thomas,  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  ex- Gov.  Hol- 
liday, and  the  other  married  Dr.  Lippitt;  his  son,  Thomas,  is  living  in  the 
county  and  is  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  and  most  successful  farmers); 
William,  who  died  July  29.  1824,  was  twice  married,  the  first  wife  be- 
ing Elizabeth  Rice,  and  the  second  Mrs.  McDonald  (by  the  first  marriage  he 
had  four  children — one  son  and  three  daughters,  Province,  the  son,  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  county,  and  a lawyer  of  ability  and  influence;  some 
of  his  children  are  still  living  in  Clarke  County;  two  of  William  McCor- 
mick’s daughters  married  and  went  to  Kentucky;  Harriet,  the  youngest, 
married  Ross  Milton,  of  Clarke  County,  and  left  four  children,  one  son  and 
three  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  living  in  Clarke;  Province,  son  of  Will- 
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iam,  died  duly  4,  1878);  George,  the  sou  of  Francis  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, with  Miss  Frost,  married  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Prince  William  county 
(he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  dead;  some  of  his 
grandchildren  are  living  in  the  county;  he  died  March  25, 1846).  Two  of  the 
seven  sons  of  the  first  Francis,  who,  as  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  sketch, 
was  a son  of  the  original  first  McCormick,  who  settled  in  this  section,  left 
Virginia  when  young. 

Province  McCormick,  son  of  William,  studied  law  under  Alfred  Powell, 
of  Winchester,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1822,  continuing 
at  the  bar  forty -eight  years,  and  retiring  in  1870.  He  died  July  4,  1878. 
He  was  commonwealth’s  attorney  for  a quarter  of  a century.  He  had  a 
large  practice,  was  a very  prominent  man  in  his  profession,  and  was  fre- 
quently tendered  high  official  positions,  but  as  often  refused  the  trusts.  In 
1823  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaretta  Holmes  Moss,  daughter  of  William 
Moss,  of  Fairfax  county,  Ya.  There  were  eleven  children  born  to  this 
union,  all  but  five  dying  in  infancy.  Of  these  Dr.  Charles  McCormick,  a 
surgeon  in  the  army,  was  a member  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson’s  staff. 
He  died  from  exposure  in  the  Confederate  service  in  1862.  One  daughter, 
Mrs.  Annie  R.  Brown,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  Conway  Brown,  is  living  in  Clarke 
county;  Hugh  H.  entered  the  army  (Confederate  service)  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  served  through  the  war,  studied  law  with  Judge  Parker,  of  Win- 
chester, coming  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  wns  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  until  his  death,  in  1870. 

Province  McCormick  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
entered  the  army  as  a Confederate  soldier,  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  the  owner  of  large  landed 
estates  in  Clarke  county,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Marshall  McCormick,  born  in  1849  "became  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1871.  He  studied  under 
Judge  Parker,  of  Winchester.  He  was  mayor  of  Berryville  three  successive 
terms,  was  commonwealth’s  attorney  for  Clarke  county  for  nine  successive 
years,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  then  elected  a member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate for  a period  of  four  years.  He  is  the  author  of  the  election  law  of 
Virginia,  which  went  into  effect  in  1884,  and  is  the  law  of  the  present  time. 
He  was  a member  of  the  National  Convention  which  nominated  Cleveland 
in  1884.  Mr.  McCormick  started  the  practice  of  law  without  a dollar,  but 
has  been  most  fortunate,  having  never  made  less  than  $5,000  a year,  while 
his  income  for  years  past  has  been  810,000  annually.  He  is  now  the  owner 
of  four  farms  and  700  acres  of  land.  During  the  past  four  years  ho  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  trotters,  having  over  $15,000 
invested  in  fine  horses. 

Names  of  the  children  of  Thomas  McCormick,  who  married  Ann  Frost, 
and  their  descendants: 
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Charles  (who  was  the  largest  landholder  in  the  county  of  Clarke,  and 
who  lived  and  died  at  ‘‘Cool  Spring,”  which  he  bought  of  Admiral  Worm- 
ley  of  the  British  navy,  where  there  are  now  some  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tions, of  date  1784,  written  by  the  Wormleys;  Charles  was  never  married); 
Dawson  (who  -was  a farmer;  ho  married  Florinda  Milton,  and  had  by 
her  three  children:  Edward,  who  was  a graduate  of  Princeton,  was  a 

man  of  great  intellect  and  was  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  the  county; 
.William,  who  was  also  a farmer;  Ann,  who  married  John  Stribling.  Each 
of  these  have  children  living  and  own  valuable  real  estate  in  the  county); 
Abraham,  Samuel,  Thomas  and  William  were  farmers  and  never  married; 
Francis  (who  was  a farmer,  was  elected  July  28.  1856,  and  served  until 
July  23,  1860,  as  presiding  justice  of  the  county  court;  he  married  Rose 
Mortimer  Ellzev,  of  Loudoun  county,  Ya. , and  by  her  had  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  five  of  wThom  are  still  living:  (The  eldest, 

Mary,  married  Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  who  was  then  professor  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  and  now  United  States  fish  commissioner;  Cyrus,  Jr., 
a graduate  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  ol  Maryland,  married 
Nannie,  daughter  of  L.  B.  Taylor,  of  Alexandria,  Va. , and  is  now  a physician 
of  large  practice;  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  when  seventeen,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  Ya. ; Nannie,  who  married  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Hampton)  McCor- 
mick; Samuel,  a graduate  of  the  school  of  law  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versitv,  Va.,  who  is  now  a commission  merchant  and  farmer.  He,  Samuel, 
married  Esther  M. , daughter  of  G.  W.  Lewis;  Rose  Ellzey,  widow  of  Lorenzo 
Lewis,  deceased) ; the  eighth  son  of  Thomas  McCormick  and  Ann  F rost  was 
Cyrus,  Sr.,  a graduate  of  Princeton  College,  a distinguished  physician  and 
most  influential  representative  in  all  public  affairs  in  the  county;  Han- 
nah (who  married  William  Taylor,  Sr.,  and  was  the  mother  of  William 
Taylor,  Jr. , who  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hugh  McGuire,  of  Win- 
chester, Ya.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  vTar 
and  served  with  great  distinction  and  attained  the  rank  of  major;  Eliza, 
who  is  the  widow  of  A.  B.  Tucker,  a son  of  Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and 
who  was  professor  of  the  medical  college  and  in  charge  of  the  Confederate 
hospitals,  at  Savannah,  Ga. , at  the  time  of  his  death);  Eliza  (who  mar- 
ried Thomas,  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  Hampton  McCormick,  had  three 
children — two  daughters  and  one  son:  Hannah,  the  eldest,  married  ex- 

Gov.  Holliday,  and  died  without  issue;  Nannie,  who  is  dead,  married 
Dr.  C.  E.  Lippitt,  and  had  by  him  six  children;  Thomas  married  Nan- 
nie, a daughter  of  Francis,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Frost  McCormick,  and 
had  by  her  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  still  living). 

The  early  members  of  the  McCormick  family  were  singularly  unobtru- 
sive people,  content  in  the  happiness  derived  from  their  own  family  rela- 
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tions,  being  extremely  clanish,  and  at  least  one  branch  of  the  family  were 
evidently  people  of  the  strongest  local  attachments,  for  a large  family  set- 
tled and  remained  until  death  in  the  vicinity  of  their  birthplace.  Both  the 
men  and  the  women  of  the  family,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  observation  could 
reach,  were  without  guile,  strictly  honorable,  affectionate,  domestic  and  court- 
eous. One  of  their  most  marked  characteristics  was  their  great  regard  for 
truth.  Dr.  John  McCormick  took  up  a large  grant  of  land,  which  was  sub- 
sequently divided  among  his  children,  of  whom  there  were  seven  sons. 
These  seven  sons  scattered,  some  to  Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  different 
parts  of  the  west.  One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  family  writes:  Dr. 

McCormick  was  a highly  educated  man,  who  brought  over  with  him  a valu- 
able medical  library,  which  was  sold  at  his  death  to  Dr.  Cramer,  the  then 
leading  physician  of  Charlestown,  who  came  over  from  Ireland  at  a much 
later  date.” 

There  was  a notice  published  some  yeai’3  ago,  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers,  of  the  land  of  Dr,  John  McCormick  having  been  one  of  the  first 
tracts  surveyed  by  young  George  Washington.  One  of  the  heir-looms  of 
the  family  was  an  old  English  prayer-book,  from  which  much  of  the  data  in 
this  article  was  gleaned;  unfortunately  it  was  destroyed  during  the  late  war. 
This  prayer-book  was  given  by  Francis  McCormick  to  his  son  Thomas  Mc- 
Cormick, at  the  time  of  his  marriage;  in  it  was  a family  tree  on  parchment, 
a very  valuable  and  curious  relic.  One  page  represented  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Cormick in  a blue  broadcloth  suit  with  brass  buttons;  another,  the  marriage 
scene,  and  yet  another,  Anne  McCormick  with  a blue  bodice  and  yellow  silk 
or  satin  skirt,  with  a branch  of  something  in  her  hand  and  a bird:  another? 
a death  scene,  coffin,  etc. , and  a notice  of  dates,  births  and  deaths  beneath. 
The  dates  were  all  in  1700.  The  contemporaries  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  were  Dr.  Wood,  an  eminent  physician; 
the  Mooters,  who  then  lived  at  Mansfield;  the  Clares,  who  intermarried  with 
the  Fitzhughs  of  Fauquier,  and  Mr.  Warner  Throckmorton’s  family.  (He 
was  a nephew'  of  Mr.  Warner  Washington,  his  wife  was  Miss  Llewellyn);  and 
the  Comptons.  There  were  only  two  daughters  in  this  branch  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick family.  They  were  unusually  attractive,  and  much  beloved  by  their 
brothers.  Eliza,  the  younger,  married  Thomas  McCormick;  died  early  in 
life.  Hannah  married  William  Taylor,  and  lived  to  a ripe  old  age.  She 
was  the  embodiment  of  womanly  virtues,  beautiful  in  face  and  character, 
the  consoler  of  her  family  in  sorrow,  and  the  sharer  of  their  joys  and 
pleasures.  The  children  of  the  connection  ever  found  in  her  that  ready 
sympathy  that  calls  them  to  give  her  the  highest  place  in  their  affections, 
and  so  may  well  be  remembered  as  the  children’s  friend.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  members  of  the  McCormick  family  w'as  Charles  McCormick, 
owner  of  “ Cool  Spring.”  He  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  his  papers  evince 
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a most  wonderful  business  talent.  He  died  single  and  bequeathed  a valuable 
estate,  that  he  had  accumulated  by  his  own  business  attainments,  to  his 
heirs.  Dr.  Cyrus  McCormick,  his  brother,  was  also  another  gifted  member 
of  the  family  who  died  single;  he,  with  his  brother  Samuel  McCormick, 
inherited  “ Cool  Spring  5 ’ from  their  brother  Charles.  Samuel  McCormick 
was  one  of  the  defenders  in  the  war  of  1812.  Francis  McCormick  married 
Rose  Ellzey  of  Loudoun  county,  and  resided  first  at  Weehaw,  and  then  at 
Frankforcl,  where  he  died  in  1872.  He  was  a man  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  his  neighbors. 

Robert  H.  Renshaw,  Royce,  is  a son  of  Benjamin  Renshaw,  who  was 
born  in  London,  England,  in  1791,  his  father  being  William  Renshaw, 
junior  partner  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Francis  Bristow,  in  the  prominent  banking 
firm,  of  Sir  Francis  Bristow  & Co.,  in  London,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  His  father  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Henry  YIII.’s  sergeant  at 
arms,  Ileynshaw.  William  Renshaw  married  twice:  first,  Martha  Hutchin- 
son, cousin  of  Sir  Francis  Bristow,  and  second,  Anne  Christie,  cousin  of 
the  laird  of  Ardivvy,  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  married  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Funchal,  by  the  bishop  of  Madeira,  to  Donna  Francisca  de  Luna 
Medieis  de  Orea,  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  Don  Gonzalo  de  Orea,  knight 
of  the  most  distinguished  Order  of  Santiago  of  Spain,  and  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army.  Her  mother  was  Donna  Francisca  de  Luna  Vargas 
“ Machuca  ” y de  Medieis,  who  traced  her  descent  from  the  grand  dukes  of 
Tuscany;  and  her  father.  Don  Francisco  de  Luna,  Salamanca  de  Fonseca, 
of  the  highest  order  of  Spanish  lineage,  traced  his  descent,  as  evidenced 
by  his  genealogical  tree  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  to  the  ancient 
kings  of  Hungary.  During  a temporary  visit  to  this  country  from  Venez- 
uela, where  our  subject’s  parents  resided,  he  was  born  at  Bristol,  Penn., 
in  1833,  returning  with,  them  to  Venezuela  as  an  infant.  There  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  be  educated.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1854, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  jinn  Willing  Page  Carter,  of  Clarke  county,  Ya. 
The  children  of  this  marriage  all  died  in  infancy.  He  subsequently  mar- 
ried Maria,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Carter,  who  married  Emily  Blight, 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Charles  Carter  was  the  son  of  Williams  Carter,  uncle 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Of  this  marriage  two  children  survive:  Charles 
Carter  and  Emily  Maria  Carter  Renshaw.  In  1881  he  married  Annie 
Carter  Wickham,  daughter  of  Gen.  Williams  C.  Wickham,  whose  history 
is  part  of  the  history  of  Virginia.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  were  Will- 
iams Carter  Wickham.  Francis  de  Orea,  Robert  Henry,  Benjamin  William 
and  Julia  Wickham  Renshaw. 

John  Thomas  Gibson,  Charlestown.  The  family  of  Gibsons  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs  are  descended  from  John  Gibson,  who 
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came  with  a large  family  to  Winchester,  Ya. , from  Lancaster  county,  Penn., 
in  1776.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Hopkins,  of  the  same  county.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock,  many  of  whom  have  become  eminent 
in  our  country,  and  was  a relative  of  the  distinguished  chief  justice,  John 
Bannister  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a merchant  and  dealt  largely 
in  Irish  linens.  He  died  while  on  a tour  in  Georgia.  James  Gibson,  his  son, 
and  father  of  Col.  John  Thomas  Gibson, was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn., 
in  1773.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  being  commissioned  by 
President  Madison  as  captain,  commanded  a company  in  the  Twelfth  Reg- 
iment of  Virginia  Infantry.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Hampshire  county, 
Ya. , but  returned  to  Frederick  county  in  1S27,  where  he  lived  upon  his 
farm  till  1839,  when  he  moved  again  to  Hampshire  county,  and  from  there, 
in  1845,  he  came  to  Charlestowm,  Jefferson  county,  where  he  died  in  1847. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Gregg,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va. 

Dr.  Joshua  Gregg  Gibson  was  born  January  3,  1823,  in  Hampshire 
county,  Ya.  He  was  first  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and 
Fanny  (Hite)  Waters,  in  Frederick  City,  Md. , where  she  wras  born.  She  died 
near  Leetown,  Jefferson  Co.,  AY.  Va.,  in  September,  1864.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  were  Fanner  Hite,  wife  of  Robert  N.  Pendleton,  living  in 
Wythe  county,  Va. ; William  Waters,  in  Texas;  Agnes,  in  Shepherdsfown, 
W.  Ya. ; James,  wrho  married  Mary  Hale,  in  1888,  in  Texas;  Nannie  Pottin- 
ger,  wfife  of  Pradby  James  Kimmell,  of  Frederick  county,  Md.  March  14, 
1867,  he  married  Alice  Baker  Grove,  of  Sharpsburg,  Md. , the  daughter  of 
Jacob  H.  and  Mary  A.  (Hite)  Grove.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are 
Robert  Gibson  and  Hopkins  Gibson.  Dr.  Joshua  Gregg  Gibson  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1843,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846.  Dr.  Gibson  practiced  medicine  in 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  abandoned  it,  and  in  1881  re- 
turned to  W$st  Virginia,  and  opened  a drug  store  in  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Col.  John  Thomas  Gibson  was  born  January  3,  1825,  at  Romney,  Hamp- 
shire Co.,  Va.  He  came  with  his  father  to  Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  in 
1845.  In  1847  he  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  a distinguished  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  his  graduation  he  studied  law  under  the 
tuition  of  Hon.  William  Lucas,  and  B.  F.  Washington,  Esq.,  in  Charles- 
town, and  then  completed  his  legal  studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
From  this  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  Col.  Gibson  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  his  professional  work.  He  served  as  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  four  sessions  of  1851-52,  1852-53,  1859-60,  and  again 
in  1860-61.  Being  a warm  Southern  man,  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  “state  rights,”  ,in  the  memorable  session  known  as  the  “Se- 
ceding Legislature.” 
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He  was  also  colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  of  Virginia  Militia,  but 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery,  attached  to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  “Stonewall”  Jackson. 
When  Jackson  was  made  a major-general  and  ordered  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  found  the  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  Virginia  Militia  near  Winchester, 
and  he  detailed  Col.  Gibson  to  commaud  it.  When  it  became  dissolved  by  en- 
listment into  the  regular  army,  Col.  Gibson  was  out  of  service  for  some  time. 
He  volunteered  again,  as  a private,  and  as  first  sergeant  of  .Company  I,  First 
Regiment  of  Engineer  Troops,  served  in  the  defense  of  Petersburg,  and  was 
paroled  at  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  Appomattox 
Court  House  in  1865.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  a farmer,  and  now  resides 
on  his  farm,  ‘ 4 Burn  lea/  ’ near  Charlestovm,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va.  He  has 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  twice,  and  has  written  some  interesting  sketches 
of  Ireland.  His  wife,  Frances  W.  Gibson,  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Braxton  Davenport,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  her  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Maj.  Henry  Bedinger,  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  To  this  union  were  born 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Braxton  Davenport  Gibson,  the  only  son 
living,  is  a lawyer  in  Charlestown.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  at  present  is  a member  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature.  The 
daughters  are  Elizabeth  Bedinger,  Susan  Gregg  and  Annie. 

c3  D 7 DO 

The  Baylor  Family.  John  Baylor  wa3  born  in  1650,  in  Tiverton,  Eng- 
land, and  in  early  life  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Gloucester 
county.  He  married,  in  1698,  Lucy  Tod  O’Brien,  of  New  Kent  county. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  two  sons:  John  and  Gregory.  John  married  Lucy 
Walker,  at  Yorktown,  January  2,  1744.  He  was  with  Washington  at  Win- 
chester, and  represented  Caroline  county  in  the  house  of  burgesses  from 
1740  to  1760.  John,  eldest  son  of  John,  was  born  at  “New  Market,”  the 
family  place  in  Caroline  county  (now  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  John 
Roy  Baylor),  September  4,  1750.  He  was  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
classmate  of  Wilberforce.  He  married,  while  in  England,  his  cousin,  Fanny 
Norton,  of  Gould  Square,  London.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  was  noted  for  his  daring  and  intrepidity.  George, 
the  second  son  of  John,  was  born  at  “New  Market,”  January  12,  1752. 
He  was  aid  to  Gen.  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  colors  there  taken  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
He  received  a bayonet  wound  at  Little  Tappan,  from  wThich  he  ultimately 
died,  in  Barbadoes,  in  1784.  George  married,  at  Mansfield,  Lucy  Page, 
and  left  one  son,  John  W.  . His.  widow  married  Nat.  Bur  well,  of  Frederick 
(now  Clarke)  county.  WTalker,  third  son  of  John,  was  captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  wras  wounded  at  Germantown,  and  crippled  for  life.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Bledsoe,  of  Virginia,  and  was  the  father  of  Judge  R.  E.  B.  Baylor, 
the  founder  of  the  Baylor  University,  Texas.  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor, 
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of  Elmwood/’  near  Winchester,  author  of  “On  Both  Sides,”  “Behind 
the  Blue  Ridge,”  etc.,  is  a great-grand- daughter  of  Walker  Baylor.  Gregory, 
the  second  son  of  John,  in  1749,  married  Mary  Whiting,  of  King  William 
county,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1773.  Richard,  the  oldest  son 
of  Gregory,  born  in  1751,  was  also  a revolutionary  soldier,  and  rose  from 
private  to  rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  x4fter  the  war  he  emigrated  to 
Jefferson  (then  Berkeley  county),  and  was  president  of  the  county  court  of 
Jefferson  from  1801  (the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  county)  to  1819,  the 
date  of  his  death.  He  married,  first  Miss  Lowry,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, then  in  1809,  x4.no  Tilden  Garnett,  of  Essex  county,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Richard  Garnett,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  was  born  in  Jelferson  county, 
April  18,  1811,  and  died  September  15,  1843.  He  has  now  living  two  sons 
and  a daughter;  one  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Gregory  Baylor,  is  colonel  of  ord- 
nance U.  S.  A.,  now  stationed  at  Rock  Island. 

Robert  William,  the  second  son  of  Richard,  was  born  May  25,  1813, 
at  Woodbury,  the  old  homestead  in  Jefferson  county.  In  1850  he  became 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  county  court,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
outbreak'  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  raised  a company,  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  was  severely  wounded  in  1862,  taken  prisoner,  and.  not  exchanged 
until  late  in  1864.  Enlisted  in  his  company  were  three  of  his  sons,  Richard, 
George  and  Robert,  two  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  the  survivor, 
George,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  same  company,  and  later  to 
captaincy  in  Mosby’s  Partisan  Rangers.  In  1874  Robert  W.  was  elected 
president  of  the  county  court  of  Jefferson,  wThich  position  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death  May  2,  1883.  George  is  now  a member  of  the  bar  in 
Charlestown. 

Thomas  Gregory,  third  son  of  Richard,  born  at  Woodbury,  in  1815,  was 
a Confederate  soldier  and  killed  in  front  of  Petersburg  in  1864. 

Andrew  H.  Hunter,  deceased,  was  born  March  22,  1804,  and  was  the 
son  of  Col.  David  H.  Hunter  of  Berkeley.  He  was  a cousin  also  of  Gen. 
David  Hunter,  IT.  S.  A.  He  was  a distinguished  graduate  of  Hampden 
Sidney,  a seat  of  learning  whose  reputation  is  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
colleges.  x4dmitted  to  the  bar  he  went  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  in  connection 
with  an  official  relation  to  the  then  armory  superintendent  became  a member 
of  the  Jefferson  bar.  He  soon  after,  however,  moved  to  the  county-seat  at 
Charlestown,  where  he  was  not  long  in  building  up  an  extensive  practice. 
The  marked  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  forensic  career  was  that  he  made 
all  branches  of  the  profession  literally  his  own.  In  chancery  courts,  in  the 
trial  of  jury  cases  and  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  criminals,  he  exhib- 
ited equal  familiarity  with  governing-  principles,  and  brought  to  each  the 
vigor  and  eloquence  of  a great  lawyer.  In  1840  Mr.  Hunter  was  placed  on 
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the  wliig  electoral  ticket.  Upon  the  stump  he  became  unsurpassed,  and  his 
services  were  in  constant  demand  in  1840-44  and  1848  throughout  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  more  distant  states.  In  1846  he  declined  a nomination  to 
congress.  Memorable  among  his  political  combats  were  those  with  lion. 
Charles  James  Faulkner  and  Henry  Redinger,  but  a crowning  victory 
achieved  by  him  was  that  over  Gov.  McNutt' of  Mississippi  in  1848.  In  1850 
he  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention.  He  died  No- 
vember 21,  1888.  For  additional  memoirs  of  Mr,  Hunter  see  chapter  on 
the  John  Brown  assassins. 

Thomas  W.  Timberlake,  farmer,  Milldale,  was  born  March  7,  1S40,  on 
Sherwood  farm,  Warren  Co.,  Va.,  his  father  being  Richard  H.  Timber- 
lake,  who  was  born  near  Berryville,  December  13,  1804  The  grandfather 
of  Thomas  W.  was  David  Timberlake,  who  came  from  Now  Kent  county, 
Va.,  and  his  father,  the  great-grandfather  of  Thomas  W. , emigrated  to  the 
Old  Dominion  from  London,  England,  before  the  American  Revolution,  in 
1733.  He,  the  great-grandfather,  Richard,  married  Frances  Harfield,  also 
English,  and  they  had  a numerous  family,  as  follows:  Richard,  Henry, 

Benjamin,  John,  James,  William,  David,  Harhekl,  Elizabeth,  Sally  and 
Nancy.  William  and  David  settled  near  White  Post,  Clarke  county,  and 
Harfield  in  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.  David  married  Mary  Davis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Davis,  a Baptist  minister  of  Clarke  county,  whose  father  emi- 
grated from  Wales  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  also  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Jefferson  Davis  (president  of  the  Confederate  states),  and  she  had 
the  following  children:  Nancy,  William  Davis,  Sally,  Richard  Harfield, 

James,  Stephen,  David,  Margaret,  Eliza  and  Washington.  Richard  H. 
married,  November  26,  1827,  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Day) 
Andrews,  of  Spottsylvania  county,  who  was  born  October  18,  1800,  and 
died  July  23,  1844.  They  had  the  following  family:  John  S.,  Richard  L. 

{killed  while  in  the  Confederate  service,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  August  19, 
1864),  Thomas  W.  (the  subject  of  this  sketch)  and  Elizabeth  (who  died  in 
girlhood).  John  Andrews  emigrated  from  England,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Overton  Day,  May  16,  1792;  their  children  were  Lewis,  Samuel,  John  Day, 
Thomas,  William  and  Amelia.  The  Overtons  were  emigrants  from  England, 
and  the  Days  from  Whales. 

Thomas  W.  Timberlake  married  Frances  J.,  daughter  of  James  and  Fanny 
(Timberlake)  Griggs,  on  September  26,  1865.  She  (Mrs.  Frances  Timber- 
lake)  was  born  July  15,  1841.  Her  mother  was  Fanny  Harfield  (daughter 
of  William  Timberlake  and  Esther  (Sherman)  Timberlake),  who  married, 
November  1,  1826.  James  Griggs’  father  was  Thomas  Griggs,  born  in  Oc- 
tober, 1746,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Sherlock,  who  died  in  Jefferson 
county,  aged  ninety-five  years,  and  his  grandmother  was  Frances  Lee,  of 
Virginia.  This  Thomas  Griggs  came  to  the  Valley  from  Lancaster  county, 
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Ya.,  and  Lad  two  brothers  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  married  three 
times,  the  lirst  wife  being  Sallie  Kirk  (one  child);  second  wife,  Mary  Carter 
(four  children,  of  whom  were  Thomas  Griggs  and  three  daughters):  third 
wife,  Massa  McCormick  (whose  children  were  Dr.  Lee  Griggs  and  James 
Griggs,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Timberlake).  Mrs.  Timberlake’s 
grandmother  was  Esther  Sherman,  whose  mother  was  Ann  Chinn,  whose 
father,  Martin  Sherman,  married  Esther  Ball,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Ball, 
who  had  another  daughter,  Mary  Ball,  who  married  Augustine  Washington, 
and  was,  of  course,  the  mother  of  Gen.  George  Washington. 

James  F.  Kerfoot,  farmer,  P.  O.  Millwood.  The  Kerfoots  are  of 
Scotch-Irish  origin.  Three  brothers  came  over  from  Ireland  to  America, 
and  two  of  them  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. , on  the  Opequon,  the 
third  one  going  to  Missouri.  One  of  these  brothers  was  the  father  of  John 
Kerfoot  and  William  G.  Kerfoot.  John  Kerfoot,  when  a young  man,  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  lying  between  White  Post  and  the  Shenandoah 
river,  on  which,  in  1809,  he  built  a fine,  large  brick  house.  So  successful 
was  he  in  business  that  he  named  his  home  4 4 Providence,”  and  at  the  home- 
stead he  raised  a family  of  twelve  children- — six  boys  and  six  girls.  All  his 
sons  settled  around  him,  one  being  a practicing  physician,  and  the  others 
successful  farmers  and  useful  citizens.  All  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  previous  to  the  late  war  were  old  line  Whigs.  The  sons  were 
John  B.,  Daniel  S.,  George  L.,  William  C.,  Franklin  J.  and  James.  The 
daughters  were  Catherine,  wife  of  George  Ball,  of  Fauquier  county,  Ya. ; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Solomon  Spears,  of  Bourbon  county,  Ky. ; Sarah,  wife  of 
John  Bonham,  of  Lafayette  county,  Mo.;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Daniel  Wr. 
Sowers,  of  Clarke  county,  Ya. ; Lucy  wife  of  Baalis  Glasscock,  of  Platte 
county,  Mo. ; Emily,  wife  of  John  Carr,  of  Fauquier  county,  Ya. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  September  2,  1832,  and  is  the  eldest 
of  a family  of  ten  children  born  to  William  C.  and  Eliza  Ann  (Sowers)  Ker- 
foot. William  C.  died  in  May,  1880,  aged  seventy -five  years,  and  his  wife 
(Eliza)  died  in  1868,  aged  fifty-three  years.  Of  the  other  sons  John  Will- 
iam died  at  fourteen  years  of  age;  Daniel  was  killed  in  the  war  in  the 
Confederate  army,  aged  twent}r-three  years;  "William  Henry  is  living  in 
Fauquier  county,  Ya.  James  F.  Kerfoot,  our  subject,  was  educated  at 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1852.  He  married  Miss  S.  Olivia  Duncan,  daughter  of  E.  G.  Duncan,  of 
Culpeper  county,  Ya.,a  descendant  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  has  a family  of  four  children:  William  D. , Daniel  H., 
J.  Frank  and  Cora  Lee,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  Homer  Boughner,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Ya.  Our  subject,  James  F.,  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  serving  in  Company  C,  Capt.  William  Nel- 
son, of  the  famous  “Stonewall  Brigade,”  two  years,  and  then  got  a trans- 
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fer  to  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry;  was  afterward  detailed  as  a scout,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Mr.  Kerfoot  and  wife  still  occupy  the  old  homestead, 
‘‘Providence,”  on  wThieh  is  the  old  graveyard,  where  repose  the  remains  of 
most  of  the  Kerf oots  and  connections,  including  many  grand  and  some 
great-grandchildren. 

His  cousins,  William  T.  and  Judson  G.,  sons  of  George  L.  Kerfoot,  live 
near  the  old  home  (Providence)  of  their  grandfather,  and  worship  at  the 
same  old  church  (Bethel),  which  he  helped  to  constitute  and  which  he 
attended  all  his  life.  Another  cousin,  Rev.  Howard  F.  Kerfoot,  son  of  Dr. 
Franklin  J.  Kerfoot,  succeeded  Dr.  James  Pettigrew  Boyce,  professor  of 
the  theological  seminary,  at  Louisville,  Ivy.  He  wras  pastor  for  several  years 
of  the  £t  Eutaw  Place  ” Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  called 
from  there  to  the  “ Strong  Place  ” Church  in. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , and  from 
there  to  the  Louisville  (Ivy.)  Seminary.  Dr.  Kerfoot  has  two  brothers. 
John  D.  Kerfoot,  a prominent  lawyer  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Henry  Dodge 
Iverfoot,  a practicing  physician  at  Berry ville,  Va. 

D.  C.  Westeneaver,  attorney  at  law,  Martinsburg,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  "VV.  Va. , during  the  closing  years  of 
the  late  war,  and,  excepting  short  periods  when  attending  school,  has  ever 
since  resided  within  its  limits.  By  his  father’s  side  he  is,  as  would  be  im- 
plied from  the  name  itself,  descended  from  German  stock.  Early  in  this 
century  his  grandfather  came  from  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  located  in  Hedgesville,  a small  village  of  Berkeley  county.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet  P.  Turner,  came  of  a Virginia  family,  which 
had  long  been  resident  and  native  of  this  community.  His  father  being  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  Mr.  Westenhaver’s  boyhood  and  early  youth  were 
passed  in  the  uneventful  routine  labor  of  farm  life,  with  such  variety  as  his 
attendance  upon  the  country  schools  of  the  district  and  Martinsburg  afforded. 
Having  grown  up  and  passed  some  time  in  teaching  school  and  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  commenced  the  study  of  lawT  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Flick,  who  was  then  located  at  Martinsburg.  A couple  of 
years  later  he  attended  a term  of  the  Georgetown  Law  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1884.  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  T_jaws.  Being  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. , where  he  is  still  located  and  in  active  practice. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  profession,  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  for- 
mer tutor,  with  whom  he  has  been  since  associated.  Upon  tlio  death  of  A. 
S.  Hughes,  in  1886,  he  wras  appointed  by  Senator  C.  J.  Faulkner,  then 
judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District  of  West  Virginia,  to  till  an  unex- 
pired term  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  native  county,  and  in  tbe  fall  of 
the  same  year  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  county  placed  him  on  its 
ticket  as  a candidate  for  the  same  office. 
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In  the  ensuing  election  this  party  was  disastrously  routed,  and,  though 
Mr.  Westenhaver  was  beaten  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  party  nominees, 
his  vote  was  the  largest  received  by  any  individual  on  a lengthy  ticket. 
Since  then  his  attention  has  been  closely  confined  to  his  chosen  profession 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  private  studies.  While  possessing  more  of  the 
tastes  of  a student  than  a politician,  he  has,  nevertheless,  frequentlv  been 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  democratic  party,  in 
whose  doctrines  he  has  always  been  a firm  believer.  In  every  campaign, 
since  arriving  at  manhood,  he  has  lent  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  both 
in  committee  work  and  as  a public  speaker. 

At  the  beginning  of  1889  Mr.  Westenhaver,  in  connection  with  C.  W. 
Boyer,  purchased  from  W.  B.  Colston,  the  Martinsburg  Statesman,  a weekly 
Democratic  newspaper  published  at  Martinsburg,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
joint  editor  and  proprietor.  Under  their  control  the  paper  has,  by  careful 
and  enterprising  management,  grown  in  business  and  influence  until  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  journal  in  the  eastern  end  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Westenhaver  was  married,  in  1887,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Pauli,  of  Martinsburg. 
The  whole  life  of  Mr.  Westenhaver  has  been  a continual  and  unaided 
struggle  in  the  face  of  the  most  discouraging  obstacles.  Whatever  he  has 
accomplished  is  due  solely  to  his  own  efforts.  As  a lawyer,  he  ranks  high; 
as  a scholar,  he  is  a living  proof  of  the  truth  of  Emerson’s  remark,  that 
poverty  is  the  chief  essential  to  make  a scholar  out  of  a student.  Though 
possessing  few  early  educational  advantages,  he  manifested  as  a child  the 
retentive  memory,  the  love  of  learning,  and  the  untiring  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
which  have  ever  since  been  his  most  noteworthy  characteristics.  In  all  of 
his  classes  he  always  stood  at  the  head,  and  no  prize  was  ever  offered  in  any 
of  them  that  he  did  not  win.  At  the  law  school  he  won  the  scholarship 
prize  of  $50,  and  the  essay  prize  of  $25. 

The  Colston  Family.  The  founder  of  the  Colston  family,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Virginia,  was  William  Colston,  who  came  over  from  Bristol, 
England,  about  the  year  1632.  and  settled  in  the  tide-water  country  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  his  grandsons,  Raleigh  Traverse  Colston,  was  clerk  of  Rap- 
pahannock  county,  which,  at  that  time,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Neck  of  Virginia.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Griffin,  of  Cherry  Point,  in  Northumberland  county,  Va.,  and  his 
second  Mrs.  Susannah  Kenner,  nee  Opie,  of  Kennerly,  in  the  same  county. 
By  his  last  marriage  he  had  three  sons:  Raleigh,  William  and  Samuel. 
After  the  death  of  their  father  and  mother  these  three  sons,  aged  respect- 
ively six,  four  and  two  years,  were  taken  and  cared  for  by  their  half  brother* 
Mr.  Rodham  Kenner,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Kennerly, 
in  Northumberland  county,  Va.  Samuel  Colston,  the  younger  brother, 
died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 
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William  Colston  married  twice;  first  a Miss  Carter,  of  Sabin  Hall,  Va., 
and  second  a Miss  Armistead,  and  settled  in  Alexandria,  Ya.  He  left  two 
sons,  Armistead  and  William,  who  settled  in  Clarke  county,  Ya. , and  from 
the  former  is  descended  Mr.  John  Colston,  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya. 
Raleigh  Colston,  the  older  brother,  sold  his  patrimonial  estate  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  equip  a regiment  for  the  Continental  army,  and  expected  to 
be  made  its  colonel,  but  the  government  preferred  to  send  him  as  its  agent 
to  the  West  India  Islands  to  buy  war  supplies.  There  he  remained  a faith- 
ful agent  of  the  provincial  government  during  the  war,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  he  stayed  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  engaging  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a large  fortune.  About  the  year 
1785  Raleigh  Colston  returned  to  this  country  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  a sister  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Richmond,  Ya,  Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  moved  to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  settling  first  at  Hill  and 
Dale,  Clarke  county,  but  shortly  after  moving  to  Winchester,  Ya.  About 
the  year  1S00  Raleigh  Colston  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
what  was  known  as  Maidstone  Manor,  in  Berkeley  county,  Ya. , and  settled 
on  his  newly  acquired  property,  which  he  called  Honey  wood,  from  the 
number  of  honey  locust  trees  found  growing  thereon.  There  he  lived  until 
death  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  career  in  1823,  leaving  a good  name  and  a 
large  landed  estate  as  an  inheritance  to  his  widow  and  his  seven  children — 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Colston,  the  widow,  died  at 
Honey  wood  in  1843.  Edward  Colston,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  the  family 
estate  of  Honeywood,  and  settled  there  after  his  father’s  death,  living  there 
until  his  death,  April  23,  1851.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  cousin, 
Miss  Jane  Letitia  Marshall,  who  lived  only  one  year  and  died,  leaving  no 
children;  second,  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Brockenbrough.  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Brockenbrough,  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  . war  of  1812,  represented  his  district  one  term  in 
the  congress,  and  his  county  in  the  legislature  on  several  occasions,  and 
"was  universally  esteemed  as  an  upright  Christian  gentleman.  He  left  a 
widow  and  seven  children — three  sons  and  four  daughters — having  lost  one 
lovely  daughter,  Jane,  while  at  school  in  Shepherdstown.  Ya. , in  1846.  Mrs. 
S.  Jane  Colston  managed  the  Honeywood  estate,  with  the  assistance  of  her  two 
eldest  sons  until  the  shock  of  war  drove  her  from  her  beautiful  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  Thomas  Colston,  the  second  son  of  Raleigh  Colston, 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fisher,  of  Richmond.  Ya. , and  settled  in  Loudoun 
county,  Ya.  He  left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Raleigh  Colston,  son 
of  Thomas,  married  Miss  Gertrude  Powell,  of  Middleburg,  Loudoun  Co., 
Ya. , and  lived  some  years  near  Paris,  Fauquier  county,  afterward  remov- 
ing to  Albemarle  county,  Ya.,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  late  war, 
when  he  went  to  Richmond,  and  is  now  in  the  auditor’s  office  of  the  state 
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of  Virginia.  Miss  Nannie  Fisher  Colston  married  Mr.  John  B.  Minor,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Miss  Elizabeth  Marshall  Colston, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Miss  Susan  Leigh  Colston 
married  Maj.  Charles  M.  Blackford,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  Baleigh  T.  Col- 
ston, the  third  son,  went  to  Paris  as  a young  man,  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine,  married  there  and  remained  abroad  until  the  year  1850,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  lived  on  his  patrimony  in  Fauquier  and 
Clarke  counties  until  the  close  of  the  late  war.  He  died  in  New  York  City 
September  24,  1881,  where  his  descendants  are  still  living.  John  Colston 
died  without  having  been  married.  Mary  Colston  married  Mr.  J.  Hansen 
Thomas,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Frederick,  Md. , and  died  in  1844,  leaving 
one  son,  Dr.  J.  Hansen  Thomas,  who  married  Miss  Annie  Gordon,  a dauaffi- 
ter  of  Mr.  Basil  Gordon,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. , and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Md. , where  he  died,  leaving  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons, 
Douglas  H.  Thomas,  is  a prominent  business  man  in  Baltimore,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants  National  Bank.  Susan  Colston  married  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Watkins  Leigh,  and  left  two  children,  William  and  Mary  Susan.  The 
latter  married  the  late  Conway  Bobinson,  one  of  America’s  most  profound 
lawyers.  Baleigh,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Colston,  died  December  23, 
1863,  of  wounds  received  in  battle  during  the  late  war,  while  gallantly 
leading  the  Second  Virginia  Infantry,  of  which  regiment  he  was  then 
colonel,  having  fought  his  way  from  the  rank  of  captain.  William,  the 
second  son,  was  a captain  in  the  same  regiment,  having  risen  from  the 
ranks,  was  twice  severely  wounded,  but  survived  the  war,  and  April  IS, 
1866,  married  Miss  Marian  Summers,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Eeuben  Summers, 
of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Four  daughters,  Susan,  Jane,  Lizzie  and  Sophie, 
are  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Colston  has  filled  various  positions  in  his  county,  and  in 
1886  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  postmaster  of  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. , which  office  he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community  until 
the  expiration  of  his  commission  on  March  1,  .1890,  when  he  had  to  give 
place  to  Mr.  W.  H.  II.  Flick,  an  appointee  of  President  Harrison.  The 
younger  son,  Edward,  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  the  late  war  com- 
menced, but  in  spite  of  his  youth  he  enlisted  in  1862,  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Cavalry,  and  served  with  marked  gallantry  until  he  lost  his  left  arm  at 
Appomattox,  just  three  days  before  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.  He  was 
loft  in  the  field  hospital,  captured  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  taken  to 
Elmira  prison,  where  he  was  held  until  some  months  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  After  the  war  he  studied  law  under  his  uncle,  Judge  J.  W. 
Brockenbrough,  who  was  ju’ofessor  of  that  branch  in  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction,  and  in 
1870  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  practice  his  profession,  where  he  soon  at- 
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tracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  that  city,  as  a member  of 
the  lirm  of  Harman,  Colston,  Goldsmith,  Hoadley  & Co.  In  1875  he 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Sally  Stevenson,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  a daughter  of 
ex-Gov.  John  W.  Stevenson.  Elizabeth  Marshall,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Col.  Edward  Colston,  was  married  in  May,  1849,  to  Maj.  R.  A.  Williams, 
who  is  now  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American.  They  have 
two  children  living:  Alfred  and  Rosalie.  Mary  White  Colston  married, 
October  4,  1854,  Mr.  William  Leigh,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy,  but  resigned  a short  time  prior  to  his  marriage,  and  settled  on 
the  property  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Raleigh  Colston,  in  Berkeley 
county.  He  died  at  Gale  Hill  in  said  county,  in  January,  1888,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  children,  viz. : Benjamin  Watkins,  Edward  Colston,  Raleigh 
Thomas,  William  Robinson,  Thomas  Watkins  and  Elizabeth  Keith  Marshall. 
Annie  Colston  married  Dr.  T.  A.  Michie,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  October, 
1884,  and  has  no  chiklren.  Lucy  Colston,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Col. 
Edward  Colston,  was  married  in  June,  1866,  to  Col.  Bennett  Taylor,  of 
Albemarle  county,  Va.,  a great-grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  has  six 
children:  Patty  Jefferson,  Colston,  Lewis  Randolph,  John,  Edward  Colston 
and  Jane  Brockenbrough.  The  Colston  family  seems  to  have  been  imbued 
■with  considerable  military  spirit,  as  the  last  three  generations  had  some 
members  who  were  zealous  in  war:  Raleigh  Colston,  in  the  Revolutionary 
war;  Edward  Colston,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  Raleigh  William  and  Edward 
in  the  late  war. 

E.  T.  Hancock,  deceased,  was  a son  of  George  Hancock,  and  was  born  in 
Clarke  county,  Va.,  in  1804,  the  family  originally  coming  from  eastern  Vir- 
ginia. Our  subject  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  where  he  remained 
until  twenty  years  of  age,  wThen  his  parents  removed  to  Loudoun  county, 
and  there  resided  until  E.  T.  was  forty  years  of  age.  George  W.,  father 
of  our  subject,  was  a prominent  farmer,  and  a large  slave-holder.  He  was 
joined  in  marriage  to  Emma  Potts,  of  Loudoun  county,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children — ten  sons  and  three  daughters.  E.  T.  was 
wedded  to  Keziah,  daughter  of  John  K.  Gaunt,  she  being  but  three  years 
of  age  when  her  parents  came  from  England  to  America.  The  result  of 
this  union  was  one  son,  Charles  B.,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Shull. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  a thorough-going  public-spirited  business  man,  and  owned 
some  700  acres*  of  land  purchased  in  1860.  He  was  a grand-nephew  of 
John  Hancock,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  was 
a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a democrat  in  politics. 

Henry  Shepherd,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.  This  gentleman  comes  from 
a line  of  Shepherds,  who  were  pioneers  in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  this  section.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  main 
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historical  part  of  this  work,  much  can  be  gleaned  of  the  early  history  of 
this  enterprising  and  prominent  family. 

One  of  them.  Thomas  Shepherd,  located  here  about  1733  or  1734,  at  a 
time  when  the  entire  region,  from  the  Potomac  river  on  the  north,  to  the 
Augusta  county  line  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
eastward,  was  Spottsylvania  county. 

Capt.  Abram  Shepherd,  a son  of  said  Thomas,  was  a gallant  soldier  in 
the  Continental  army.  He  marched  to  Boston  with  the  famous  company 
of  Hugh  Stevenson,  which  started  from  Morgan  Spring,  near  Sherherds- 
town,  in  1775.  He  was  in  numerous  battles,  coming  out  unscathed.  After 
Col.  Rawdins  and  Maj.  Otko  Williams  were  wounded  in  the  battle  of  King’s 
Bridge,  in  November,  1776,  he  commanded  the  regiment  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Riflemen  during  the  remainder  of  the  engagement.  He  re- 
ceived a highly  complimentary  letter  from  Gen.  Washington  not  long  before 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  patriot  and  leader.  After  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  he  settled  down  upon  the  family  estate,  and  became  one  of 
the  active  spirits  in  the  organization  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Skepherdstown. 

Henry  Shepherd,  a son  of  said  Abram  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  spent  his  lifetime  upon  the  family  estate,  devoting  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits.  While  not  inclined  to  public 
life,  he  was  always  recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  his  home  as  a model  of  that  of  the  ante  bellnrn  Virginia 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Henry  Shepherd,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  the  old 
family  homestead — his  father’s  residence.  He  was  educated  at  St.  James 
College,  Washington  county,  Md.  At  the  age  of  about  seventeen  years  he 
went  to  New  Orleans  where  he  began  his  business  life  in  the  employ  of  his 
eminently  successful  and  distinguished  uncle,  R.  D.  Shepherd,  with  whom 
he  remained  a number  of  years,  finally  succeeding  him.  About  the  year 
1878,  retiring  largely  from  active  engagements  in  New  Orleans,  he  removed 
to  “Wild  Goose  Farm,”  in  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, and  which  now  includes  and  combines  the  adjoining  Shepherd  home- 
stead of  his  father,  with  the  original  Wild  Goose  farm  of  his  said  uncle, 
the  late  R.  D.  Shepherd. 

This  magnificent  estate,  of  which  he  is  now  sole  owner  and  proprietor, 
justly  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  It  rather  resembles  a beautiful 
European  villa  than  the  plain  and  perhaps  rugged  country  residence  the 
name  imparts. 

It  is  situated  four  miles  north  of  Shepkerdstown,  and  consists  of  about 
1,000  acres  of  rolling  and  naturally  fertile  limestone  land,  still  further  en- 
riched by  advanced  methods  of  cultivation.  The  mansion — building  and 
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furniture,  in  style  and  arrangement,  a model  of  taste  and  completeness — 
is  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Potomac  river  and  adjacent 
country,  so  that  the  scenery  therefrom  in  almost  any  direction  is  truly  pict- 
uresque. The  lawns,  gardens,  grove  and  lake,  with  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
afford  all  that  generous  nature  aided  by  culture  and  labor  can  add  to  beau- 
tify and  adorn.  The  tasty  cottages,  homes  of  workmen,  dotting  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  of  the  farm,  the  mammoth  barns  and  out-buildings,  the 
herds,  stock  and  implements,  in  fact  the  whole  equipment  and  premises 
generally  are  in  entire  keeping  with  the  mansion  itself,  and  unmistakably 
display  that  thoroughness  of  system  and  order  in  every  detail — a marked 
characteristic  of  the  proprietor — which  justifies  being  said  of  it,  what  a visit 
and  inspection  will  verify,  that  it  can  rarely  be  equaled  and  nowhere  be 
surpassed. 

A handsome  shell  avenue,  shaded  and  gracefully  arched  by  intertwining 
boughs,  leads  down  the  slope  from  the  mansion  to  the  public  county  road, 
which  intersects  the  farm,  and  connects  it  with  Shepherdstown.  This  road 
Mr.  Shepherd  some  years  ago,  at  considerable  cost,  graded  and  greatly  im- 
proved, since  which  it  has  been  known  as  the  ‘‘  Shepherd  Grade.” 

But  the  crowning  act  of  his  munificence,  and  that  which  will  long  con- 
tinue as  a monument  thereto,  is  the  magnificent  macadam  roadway,  which 
he  has  during  the  past  year  had  built  on  said  grade,  solely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  which  for  solidity  of  structure,  method  of  finish  and  complete- 
ness in  all  its  accompaniments,  now  affords  the  most  attractive  driveway 
from  his  farm  to  town,  to  be  found  in  this  state  or  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Henry  Shepherd  is  a*  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  of  large 
business  experience,  of  strong  will-power  and  of  indomitable  energy.  He 
is  literally  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Left  comparatively  poor  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war  between  the  states,  he  has  since  by  his  push,  sagacity 
and  admirable  management,  thoroughly  recuperated  his  fortunes  and  at- 
tained such  a position,  financially,  as  to  assure  him  of  independence  and 
comfort  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

A business  incident,  an  outgrowth  of  his  reduced  condition  during  the 
war,  is  indicative  of  the  man.  Although  his  embarrassment  then  was 
wholly  caused  by  that  of  others — due  to  the  waste  and  ruin  of  property 
common  to  southern  gentlemen  during  that  period — yet  afterward  by  his 
own  efforts  again  accumulating  means,  and  without  realizing  anything 
whatever  from  those  who  were  still  largely  indebted  to  him,  and  although 
his  own  obligations  were  absolutely  barred,  yet  he  voluntarily,  and  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousand  dollars,  paid  and  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  his  creditors. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Shepherd  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  his  fine  estate,  but  has  also  given  considerable  at- 
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tention  and  substantial  aid  to  various  local  and  public  enterprises,  and  is 
recognized  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  as  a most  generous  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen.  He  is  kind  to  the  poor  and  liberal  in  his  benefactions. 
He  is  now  in  the  fifty- eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  a pronounced  churchman,  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  which  his  ancestry  and  family  have  always  been  identified,  his 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Shepherd,  having  erected  the  first  Episcopal 
Church  in  Shepherdstown. 

Mr.  Henry  Shepherd  married  Miss  Azemia  McLean,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  J.  McLean,  a prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  New  Orleans. 
Mrs.  Shepherd  is  a highly  cultured  and  accomplished  lady,  of  social  dis- 
position, attractive  person  and  pleasing  manner. 

Four  children,  all  sons,  have  been  born  to  them:  Eezin  D.,  Henry, 
William  J.  and  Augustus  M. , of  whom  the  two  latter  are  still  at  college. 
The  two  former  having  completed  their  course,  E.  D. , the  eldest, 
selected  the  stage  as  a profession,  and  Henry,  Jr.,  the  second  son,  who  has 
just  reached  his  majority,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  management 
of  the  farm. 

Edward  C.  Jolliffe,  farmer,  Clear  Brook,  a grandson  of  John  Jolliffe, 
a large  land  owner  and  farmer,  who  was  a captain  in  the  Eevolutionary 
war,  and  was  taken  sick  in  the  service,  came  home  and  died  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  leaving  two  boys:  John  and  William.  The  latter,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  and  lived  oh  the  farm  known  as  Clear 
Brook  (this  name  being  taken  from  a small  stream  that  ran  through  it), 
a part  of  which,  with  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and  where  he  now 
resides,  belonged  to  his  father’s  estate  of  over  1,000  acres  which  was 
divided  among  his  nine  children,  viz.:  Meredith  H. , Lavina  (married 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  a brother  of  Johns  Hopkins),  Will- 
iam, John,  Selina,  Amos,  James,  Edward  C.  and  Harriet  (wrho  married 
James  E.  Tyson,  of  Baltimore).  His  father  died  August  2,  1836.  His 
mother  was  Frances  Helm,  a daughter  of  Col.  Meredith  Helm,  born  at  what 
is  knowm  as  Belleville  farm  in  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Our  subject  wTas 
born  November  29,  1824,  and  educated  at  Alexandria  High  School  and 
Benjamin  Hollowed’ s school.  He  married  Virginia  Page  in  185S,  a daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Thomas  Swan  Page,  of  Berkeley  county,  a son  of  Ann  Lee 
Page,  who  was  a sister  of  “Light  Horse”  Harry  Lee,  of  Eevolutionary  fame, 
also  an  aunt  of  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee.  Mr.  Jolliffe’ s wife  w7as  born  in  Oc- 
tober, 1839.  The  following  children  were  born  to  them:  Thomas  Swan 
Page,  Harriet  Tyson,  Thomas  Swan  Page  (two  of  the  same  name),  Lilly 
Tyson,  Arundel  Hopkins,  Frances  Helm.'  Three  are  dead:  Thomas  Swan 
Page,  Harriet  Tyson  and  Arundel  Hopkins.  The  new  extension  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Bailroad  completed  in  1889,  adopted  Clear  Brook  as  the  name 
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of  their  station  at  this  point,  in  honor  of  the  old  estate.  Mr.  Jolliffe  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a democrat  in  politics. 

Mrs.  M.  Catherine  Wright,  widow,  farming,  is  a daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  and  Julia  A.  Baker.  She  w^as  born  in  1836  in  Winchester  and  edu- 
cated there.  In  1837  she  came  with  her  parents  to  her  present  residence. 
Her  f irm,  adjoining  that  of  Edwin  S.  Baker,  has  been  in  her  family  since 
early  in  the  present  century..  Part  of  the  house  on  it  is  considerably  over 
a hundred  years  old.  Her  father  died  in  1871  and  her  mother  in  1885.  In 
1858  she  married  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wright,  of  Loudoun  county,  Y a. , who 
was  of  Scotch  descent  and  born  in  1813.  Her  children  by  this  marriage 
are  Robert  B.,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Casper  Shunk,  and  grand- 
daughter of  ex-Gov.  Shunk,  of  Pennsylvania  (Robert  is  a farmer  in  Loudoun 
county,  Va.),  J.  Carter,  married  Helen  Barnewall,  of  Alabama,  living  with 
Mrs.  Wright;  Arthur  S.  and  Julia  B.  Gen.  Wright  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and  served  one  term.  Ho  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Sixth  Brigade  Virginia  State  Militia  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  "war.  but  did  not  serve  in  the  war  owing  to  ill  health.  He  was 
a successful  man  and  occupied  mostly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  death 
occurred  in  1865.  Mrs.  Wright’s  father  was  also  elected  to  and  served  in 
the  Virginia  state  legislature  in  1839.  He  was  president  of  the  Farmers 
Bank  of  Winchester,  for  a number  of  years  previous  to  the  Civil  war. 

Thomas  Walter  Harrison  was  born  in  the  town  of  Leesburg,  Loudoun 
Co..  Va.,  August  5,  1856.  The  family  of  Harrisons  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  families  in  Virginia.  Three  brothers  originally  came  from 
England;  one  settled  on  James  river,  and  became  the  head  of  the  well- 
known  branch  of  Harrisons,  known  as  the  Brandon  Harrisons,  from  which 
stock  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  is  sprung,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  be  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch.  Another  brother  finally  lo- 
cated in  Kentucky,  and  has  been  the  ancestor  of  many  who  have  played 
prominent  parts  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  third  brother  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Harrisons,  who  live  in  Loudoun  county,  in  and 
near  Leesburg.  It  is  to  this  branch  of  the  Virginia  Harrisons,  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  belongs.  The  Loudoun  Harrisons  have  been  promi- 
nent for  many  years  in  the  social,  professional  and  political  history  of  Lou- 
doun county  and  of  the  state.  Burr  W.  Harrison  and  John  Janney  wTere 
familiar  names  in  the  stirring  times  and  scenes  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  John  Janney  being  the  president  of  the  convention  of  secession. 
Matthew  Harrison  was  the  son  of  Burr  W.  Harrison,  and  the  father  of 
Thomas  W.  Harrison.  He  was  the  foremost  attorney  at  the  Leesburg  bar, 
and  died  in  1875,  while  a member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Virginia 
legislature.  Thomas  Walter  Harrison,  after  preparation  at  the  Leesburg 
Academy  under  successive  teachers,  and  at  the  Middleburg  school  under 
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Virginias  Dubnev,  Esq.,  and  at  the  Hanover  Academy  under  Hilary  P. 
Jones.  Esq.,  in  his  nineteenth  year  entered  as  a student  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  was  a student  at  this  institution  for  four  years,  and  during  a 
portion  of  this  time  edited  the  University  Magazine.  He  graduated  in  the 
academic  course  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  the  law  course  with  the 
degree  of  B.  L.  In  September,  1879,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1883  he  became  associated  with  R.  E.  Byrd,  Esq.,  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  also  as  owners  and  editors  of  the  Winchester  Times , but  in  a few 
years  thereafter,  Mr.  Harrison  parted  with  his  interest  in  said  paper. 
In  the  fall  of  1887  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  as  the 
representative  of  the  counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke,  Warren,  and  the  city  of 
Winchester,  which  position  he  at  this  writing  holds. 

The  Russell  Family.  The  progenitor  of  this  family  was  an  English- 
man who  moved  from  England  to  Holland  in  1G88.  His  son,  Richard 
Russell,  in  1732,  in  company  with  many  others,  left  Holland  in  the  vessel 
“ City  of  London,”  and  came  to  America,  and  with  some  others  of  his  com- 
pany purchased  eight  square  leagues  of  land  from  the  Indians  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  of  these  sons,  John  settled  in  New  York,  Richard  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  Isaac  remained  on  the  home  farm,  Matthew  settled  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  in  New  Jersey,  and  James  Russell  and  David 
Russell  came  to  Winchester,  Va.  David  married  Hannah  Greenway, 
daughter  of  William  Green  way,  of  Greenway  manor,  Va.,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  of  Greenwav  court.  Of  this  marriage 
were  born:  Jesse  D.,who  removed  to  Missouri  in  1811;  Hettie  and  Elizabeth, 
who  each  died  in  childhood;  John,  who  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1811, 
and  returned  to  Winchester  and  died  there  in  1832:  Isaac,  born  in  1795, 
served  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  war  of  1S12- 
14,  and  then  became  a merchant  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  which  business  he 
was  engaged  until  his  death,  February  15,  1857.  Isaac  married  Matilda 
Perry,  daughter  of  Alexander  Perry,  of  Alexandria,  Va. , she  died  in  1822. 
He  married,  January  12,  1837,  Eliza  A.  Baker,  of  Hardy  county,  W. 
Va.,  whose  ancestors  were  French  Huguenots,  who  left  France  on 
account  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  this  marriage  were  born:  Matilda  M.  Russell,  who  resides  in  Win- 

chester, Va. ; James  B.  Russell,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became 
deputy  sheriff  of  Frederick  county  (entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private  in  Company  H,  Thirteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  and  served  on  the  staffs 
of  Gens.  Ramseur,  Pegram  and  James  A.  Walker,  and  was  paroled  while 
aid-de-camp  to  the  latter  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Va. , April  9,  1S<>5; 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Winchester,  became 
president  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Winchester,  president  of  the  Mutual  Build- 
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ing  Association  and  of  the  Citizens’  Building  Association,  and  director  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  and  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  and 
retired  from  mercantile  life  in  1889);  Isaac  W.  Russell,  who  entered  the 
Confederate  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  detailed  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, Second  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  paroled  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865  (at  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  life,  and  became  a partner  of  his  brother,  James  B.  Russell, 
in  the  firm  of  James  B.  Russell  & Bro.,  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Russell  & Bro.  , in  Winchester,  Va.);  Mary  C.  Russell,  who  married 
M.  H.  G,  Willis,  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Winchester,  and  resides  in 
Winchester;  Lucy  W.  Russell,  who  resides  in  Winchester. 

William  G.  Russell,  son  of  David,  was  born  in  1800,  and  married  Sarah 
Catherine  Wolfe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wolfe,  of  Winchester.  He  was 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising with  his  brother,  Isaac  Russell,  under  the  firm  name  of  I.  & W. 
G.  Russell.  He  is  now  (1890)  the  oldest  citizen  of  Winchester.  Of  this 
marriage  were  born:  Mary  E.  (who  married  Capt.  Bruce  Gibson).  David 
S.  Russell  (who  graduated  in  the  Medical  College  of  Winchester  in 
1860  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  now  resides  in 
Farmville,  Va.,),  Sidney  W.  Russell  (who  married  Upton  L.  Dorsey,  of 
Maryland),  William  G.  Russell  (who  is  a traveling  salesman),  Edwin  L. 
Russell  (who  for  some  years  was  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Winchester, 
married  in  and  removed  to  Maryland,  where  he  engaged  in  farming),  and 
Harriet  T.  Russell  (who  resides  in  Winchester) . 

Henry  S.  Slagle,  president  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Bank,  Winches- 
ter, Va.  During  the  year  1808  Joseph  Slagle  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  settled 
in  Winchester,  where  for  thirty  years  he  was  a merchant.  He  was  a valiant 
soldier  in  a company  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  Capt.  Roberts,  in  the  war 
of  1812-14,  and  at  its  close  he  was  married  in  York  county,  Penn.,  to  Marga- 
ret Spangler,  whose  father  was  surveyor- general  and  state  treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania.  Born  of  that  union  were  six  children,  of  whom  Henry  S. 
Slagle  is  the  only  one  now  living.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  this  county, 
and  his  energies  were  directed  to  the  business  of  merchandising.  For  fif- 
teen  years  Mr.  Slagle  was  a member  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Agricultural 
Association,  and  in  1888  was  elected  president  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
National  Bank,  successor  to  William  H.  Baker.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

Douglas- Fuller  Family.  One  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jefferson  county, 
Va. , was  William  Douglas,  a son  of  John  Douglas,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
William  Douglas  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  county  named,  which 
have  long  since  been  subdivided,  and  passed  out  of  the  family.  William 
Douglas  was  a descendant  of  Baron  Douglas,  of  Douglas,  hereditary  sheriff 
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of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  His  grandfather  and  uncle  having  first  gone  to 
France,  from  thence  emigrated  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  that  day  a great 
point  for  foreigners.  William  Douglas  married  a lady  of  French-Huguenot 
descent,  and  raised  a large  family,  having  lived  to  a good  old  age,  being 
ninety -five  years  old.  His  father  was  ninety-seven  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A large  family  was  the  result  of  this  marriage:  Dr.  John  Doug- 
las, of  Cincinnati;  William  Douglas,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Judge  Isaac  Richard- 
son Douglas,  of  Mordington*  near  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ya.  (now 
W.  Ya. ).  Also,  among  his  descendants  are  the  Burnetts,  of  San  Francisco 
and  Ohio;  the  Merriweathers,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ; Richard  Rutherford 
Douglas,  of  Kentucky,  who  married  into  the  Breckinridge  family;  and 
many  other  well-known  families  are  numbered  among  his  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 

Judge  Isaac  Richardson  Douglas,  the  distinguished  son  of  William 
Douglas,  built  the  Mordington  house,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  home 
of  his  Scotch  grandfather,  near  Wilmington,  Del.  Judge  Douglas  was  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  old  Virginia  gentleman,  and 
a worthy  descendant  of  that  illustrious  historic  family,  whose  name  he  bore, 
and  whose  origin  is  so  remote  that  it  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  Judge 
Douglas  left  a large  family,  of  whom  only  a few  are  living:  Dr.  William 

An  Crum  Douglas,  a physician  of  great  eminence  in  San  Francisco;  Walter 
Cazenove  Douglas,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Judge  White,  of  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Will- 
iam McPherson  Fuller,  of  Winchester,  and  Archibald  Murray  Douglas,  of 
West  Virginia. 

Col.  William  R.  Denny,  one  of  the  active,  enterprising  men  of  Win- 
chester, was  born  in  Newtown,  Ya.,  February  4,  1823.  He  was  a merchant 
and  merchant  tailor  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  business  career,  which  was 
terminated  in  1862.  In  1867  he  became  one  of  the  company  of  Mark 
Twain’s  “Innocents  Abroad.”  xlfter  an  extended  tour  East,  with  that 
noted  writer,  Col.  Denny,  in  1870,  in  company  with  Gov.  Holliday,  Henry 
Kinzel,  Charles  L.  Crum  and  Dr.  Love,  established  the  Winchester  paper 
mills.  He  also  secured  the  charter  for  the  Union  Bank,  Winchester,  and 
was  active  in  the  establishment  and  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Winchester 
Gas  Company.  Col.  Denny  has  always  been  public-spirited,  and,  in  addition 
to  many  buildings  erected  and  other  improvements  made  by  him  in  Win- 
chester, he  carried  to  completion  the  erection  of  the  Confederate  Cemetery. 
The  unknown  829  bodies  that  lie  there,  were  gathered  together  under  his 
direction  and  deposited  in  that  beautiful  spot.  Col.  Denny  was  also  the 
leading  spirit  that  carried  into  execution  the  erection  of  the  large  and  costly 
monument  that  stands  on  these  grounds.  Col.  Denny  was  married  October 
9,  1851,  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Collins,  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Collins, 
the  noted  pulpit  orator  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Collins 
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Denny,  now  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  trav- 
eled with  Bishop  Wilson  in  his  tour  around  the  world.  One  daughter, 
Mary  Brown,  married  Harvey  J.  Campbell,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; the  other, 
Maggie  Virginia,  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  M.  James,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  youngest  son,  John  II.  Denny,  is  a merchant  in  San  Mercos, 
Texas.  Col.  Denny  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  in  his  church 
for  thirty  years  in  Winchester.  He  wTas  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Winchester  & Potomac  Railroad,  and  subsequently  elected  president  of  the 
same  road. 

Nathaniel  Burwell,  P.  O.  Millwood.  The  first  of  the  Bnrwell  family, 
says  Bishop  Meade,  that  settled  in  Virginia,  was  Maj.  Lewis  Burwell  of 
Carter’s  Creelq  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.  He  married  a Miss  Higgins,  and 
had  twro  sons:  Nathaniel  and  Lewis.  Nathaniel  married  a daughter  of 

Robert  Carter,  known  as  “ King  ” Carter,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  a Nelson,  President  of 
the  King’s  Council.  His  sons  were  Lewis  and  Carter  Burwell.  The  latter 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Grimes;  their  son  was  the  father  of 
Nathaniel  Burwell,  who  settled  in  Frederick  county,  and  built  Carter 
Hall,  near  Millwood. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  William  Nelson  and  Mary  Brooke  Burwell,  was  born 
in  1819  at  “Glenowen,”  near  Carter  Hall.  This  grand  old  mansion  was 
built  by  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  and  would  have  been  inherited 
by.  his  father  but  for  his  death.  It  passed  to  G.  H.  Burwell,  next  in  age. 
His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  was  born  at  Carter’s  Grove  near 
Williamsburg,  Va. , along  the  James  River,  but  subsequently  moved  to 
Frederick  county,  now  Clarke,  and  built  the  above  mentioned  hall,  where 
he  resided  until  his  decease.  William  N.,  father  of  Nathaniel,  was  also 
boi  n at  this  place.  He  married  Mary  Brooke,  a niece  of  Col.  and  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  and  their  children  were  Nathaniel.  Lucy 
(wife  of  John  Jolliffe),  Eliza  (wife  of  David  H.  McGuire),  Anne  (wife  of 
Philip  Pendleton  Cook).  Nathaniel  B.  was  married  December  8,  1842,  to 
Miss  Page,  daughter  of  Dr.  Page,  and  they  have  been  blessed  with  twelve 
children:  Robert,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  was  a lieutenant  of 
artillery  under  Gen.  Stuart,  C.  S.  A.,  and  wounded  at  Brandy  Station, 
died  at  Staunton,  one  month  afterward.  George  H.,  who  also  enlisted  in 
Stuart’s  Cavalry  Division,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  after  the  war  went  to  Mexico  and 
joined  Maximilian's  force,  as  captain  of  artillery,  being  killed  while  acting 
as  colonel,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years;  Philip  joined  the  Confederate  army 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
College,  and  is  practicing  his  profession  at  Millwood;  John  is  a prominent 
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physician  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  having  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia;  William,  also  a graduate  of  Jefferson,  is  practicing 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya. ; Thomas  H. , now  owner  of  the  old  homestead, 
Carter  Hall,  is  engaged  in  farming;  Susan,  twice  married,  first  to  Maj. 
Henry,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  second  to  Archibald  Cary  Randolph, 
M.  D.,  both  deceased;  Mary  W.  and  Evelyn  C.  The  first  of  the  Carter 
family  named  in  this  sketch  settled  in  Upper  Norfolk,  and  wTas  a member  of 
the  grand  assembly  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1649  and  1654,  from 
Lancaster  county.  Robert  Carter,  or  ‘‘King”  Carter,  as  he  was  called, 
was  a son  of  John  Carter  by  his  third  wife,  Sarah  Ludlow.  “ King  ” Carter’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Nathaniel  Burwell,  of 
Gloucester,  and  next  to  Dr.  George  Nicholas,  of  Williamsburg.  His 
daughter,  Judith,  married  the  first  Mann  Page,  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
daughter  Anne,  married  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkeley,  Ya. 

Although  Robert  Carter  had  large  possessions  when  he  died,  and  was 
called  “King”  Carter,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a very  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent  man.  His  will,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
his  descendants  in  Clarke,  shows  that  he  owned  300,000  acres  of  land 
and  1,100  slaves.  He  built  a fine  Episcopal  Church  for  the  convenience 
of  his  family  and  servants,  one-fourth  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
latter.  It  is  impossible  in  this  sketch  to  trace  the  different  branches  of  the 
Burwell  and  Carter  families,  but  frequent  mention  of  those  most  prominent 
in  the  history  of  Virginia  will  be  found  in  the  main  historic  portion  of  this 
work. 

Matthew  W.  Jones,  P.  O.  Berry ville.  Matthew  Harrison  Jones  moved 
from  near  Shepherdstown  (now  West  Virginia)  to  Clarke  county,  Va. , 
in  the  year  1837,  and  settled  on  a farm  which  he  bought  near  Wades- 
ville,  in  said  county.  He  there  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1859.  He  was  a life-long  democrat.  He  was  honored  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  sterling  worth  and  integrity.  He  raised 
a family  of  four  daughters  and  five  sons:  John,  Thomas,  Leonard.  Harrison 
and  Matthew  Williamson.  John  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Leonard  proved  to  be  a good  busi- 
ness man,  and  was  for  many  years  surveyor  of  his  county  (Clarke,  Va.). 
He  died  comparatively  young,  in  1871,  and  left  a snug  little  farm  near 
Berry  ville  to  his  only  now  living  child,  Stuart  Lee  Jones.  Harrison  was  of 
a wild  disposition,  and  after  involving  his  brothers,  Leonard  and  Thomas, 
in  financial  trouble,  went  to  Missouri. 

Matthew  Williamson,  the  youngest  son,  served  over  three  years  in  the 
Confederate  army,  during  which  time  he  vras  severely  wounded  in  the  arm, 
but  did  not  lose  the  use  of  it.  Soon  after  the  war  he  married,  and  now 
lives  with  his  wife  and  five  children  on  his  little  farm  near  Old  Chapel, 
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Clarke  Co.,  Ya.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  married  a Miss  Mary  Jane 
Huyett,  and  after  living  around  on  several  rented  farms,  in  Clarke  county, 
he  bought  a farm  near  Ripon,  Jefferson  county,  then  Virginia.  He  went 
there  with  three  children,  Osborne  A.,  Harriet  R.  and  Charles  Thomas,  and 
while  there  he  had  two  sons  added  to  his  family,  Matthew  Williamson  and 
Doras  Huyett.  He  soon  sold  the  above-mentioned  farm,  and  moved  back 
to  Clarke  county,  and  located  on  a farm  which  he  bought,  and  which  was 
situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Berryville.  After  coming  back  to  Clarke 
county,  another  child,  Ella  Agnes,  was  born.  Thomas  Jones  was  a man 
liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a stanch  democrat,  and,  while  he 
would  never  own  a slave,  though  often  begged  by  several  colored  people  to 
buy  them  when  sold,  he  was  a secessionist  of  the  strongest  type.  He  fur- 
nished two  sons  to  the  Confederate  army,  and  often  said  ho  wished  he  had 
100  to  furnish.  Of  a very  limited  education  himself,  he  had  judgment 
enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  a good  education.  His  earnest  prayers 
were  that  his  children  should  become.  Christians,  and  his  constant  endeavor 
was  to  give  them  as  good  an  education  as  possible.  He  was  born  in  1817, 
and  died  in  1879,  aged  sixty-two  years,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Berryville.  In  mentioning  his  death  the  Clarke  Courier  said  of  him: 
“ An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

His  oldest  son,  Osborne  Allen  Jones,  when  eighteen  years  old,  joined  the 
Confederate  army  in  1861  just  before  it  evacuated  Harper’s  Ferry,  tie 
served  in  the  Stonewall  brigade  from  the  first  Bull  Run  until  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  His  comrades  in  arras  say  there  was  not  a better  soldier  in 
the  army.  Maj.  S.  J.  C.  Moore,  who  was  his  captain  for  about  two  years, 
says:  “ Though  delicate  in  health  Osborne  Jones  was  always  to  the  front 
when  danger  was  ahead.”  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  seventy -five  or 
eighty  men  in  the  company  (Company  I,  Second  Virginia  Volunteers),  who 
left  Harper’s  Ferry  in  1861,  who  was  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  April 
9,  1865.  Delicate  at  all  times,  he  was  more  so  after  the  war,  and  in  1879 
he  was  called  to  his  long  home  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
a widow  and  two  children.  Harriot  R.,  married  a Confederate  soldier, 
George  M.  Britton,  and  they  now  live  in  Berryville,  Va. , with  their  only 
child,  a grown  son,  French  M.  Britton.  Charles  Thomas,  the  second  son, 
while  a boy  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  rode  a horse  bare-back  from  home, 
near  Berryville,  Va.,  to  Harrisonburg,  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  He 
there  found  Capt.  John  R.  Nunu  who  sent  him  with  a note  to  Gen.  Imbo- 
den.  The  General  furnished  him  with  a saddle.  In  about  ten  days  he 
received  a wound  in  battle,  “The  Wilderness,”  which  disabled  him  and 
compelled  him  to  walk  on  crutches  for  twro  or  three  years.  He  is  now  a 
prosperous  farmer,  living  with  his  wife  and  four  children  on  a part  of  the 
old  homestead.  He  is  supervisor  of  his  district,  Long  Marsh.  Matthew 
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AV.,  the  third  sou  and  the  humble  writer  of  this  sketch,  in  1867  with  the  aid  of 
his  father  borrowed  money  enough  to  keep  him  at  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege for  three  years,  from  which  college  he  graduated  in  1870,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  old.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  twelve 
years,  ten  of  them  as  principal  of  the  Berry ville  high  school.  His  health 
failing,  he  quit  school-teaching,  and  rode  as  collector  of  taxes,  from  1883  to 
1887,  for  Ammi  Moore,  the  county  treasurer.  In  the  spring  of  1887 
he  was  elected  county  treasurer,  which  office  her  now  holds.  Doras 

H.  , the  fourth  son.  lives  with  his  wnfe  (he  has  no  children)  on  a snug 
little  farm  in  Long  Marsh  district.,  Clarke  Co.,  A7a. , and  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  Ella  A.,  the  second  daughter 
and  youngest  child,  lives  in  Berryville,  Va.,  with  her  husband,  Isaac  Bow- 
man, a tin  and  stove  merchant.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  record, 
copied  from  an  old  Bible  which  belonged  to  the  father  of  Matthew  Harrison 
Jones,  the  first  party  mentioned  in  the  above  sketch,  that  the  original  name 
of  this  family  was  Harrison.  The  record  wras  written  by  the  owner  of  the 
Bible,  who  came  to  America  from  England  when  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

BIRTHS. 

“Thomas  Harrison,  my  grandfather,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Anno 
Domini,  1677. 

“ Thomas  Harrison,  my  father,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Anno  Domini, 
1728. 

“Thomas  Harrison,  myself,  in  London  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin’s  in 
the  Fields,  July  the  third,  Anno  Domini  1752.” 

And  then  follows  his  own  record  of  his  own  marriage  in  these  "words,  to 
wit:  “Thomas  Jones  alias  Harrison,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  London,  to  Alary  Newell  of  AVashington  county,  Aid.,  married  by 
George  Alitchel  of  Sharpsburg,  of  said  county  and  state,  J anuary  the  fourth, 
1781.” 

While  he  always  wrote  his  own  name  as  “Thos.  Jones  alias  Harrison,” 
he  wrote  the  names  of  all  of  his  ten  children  with  Harrison  as  the  middle 
name,  and  hence  the  name  of  his  descendants  has  been  nothing  more  than 
common  Jones.  In  the  absence  of  any  reason  known  to  me  why  he  should 
thus  change  his  name  and  that  of  his  descendants  from  historic  Harrison  to 
common  Jones,  I have  fancied  that  he  was  a descendant  of  the  Col.  Thomas 
Harrison  of  Yorkshire,  who,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  in  1619.  executed  Charles 

I. ,  and  that  he,  mv  great  grandfather,  in  coming  to  this  section  of  America, 
ATrounia,  "where  the  execution  of  Charles  was  very  heartily  condemned, 
changed  his  name  to  avoid  the  stigma.  One  can  see  at  a glance  that  the 
Col.  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Yorkshire,  who  executed  Charles  in  1619,  could 
have  been  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Thomas  Harrison  mentioned 
in  this  sketch  as  being  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Anno  Domini,  1677. 
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Rey-  Julian  Bkoaddus,  Berry ville.  Tlio  Broaddus  family  in  America, 
though  numerous  in  the  south  and  west,  have  all  descended  from  Edward 
Broaddus,  who  emigrated  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony  in  Wales,  and  settled 
on  Gwyn’s  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piankitank  river,  Virginia,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  them  have  been  farmers,  though  some 
have  been  physicians  and  lawyers.  The  family  is  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber of  Baptist  ministers — some  of  them  eminent — it  has  furnished.  The 
first  of  the  family  to  move  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  \yas  Maj.  William  Broad- 
dus, an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  For  a long  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  in  all  the  community,  and  left  behind  him  a reputation  for  unsul- 
lied integrity  and  honor.  His  only  surviving  child,  Miss  Lavinia,  lives  in 
Charlestown.  Gen.  Jeff  Thomson  of  Confederate  fame  was  his  grandson. 

Rev.  William  F.  Broaddus,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Rappahannock  county, 
Va. , in  1801,  and  died  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1876.  He  became  a Bap- 
tist preacher  while  quite  young,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  pastor  of 
Bethel  Church  in  Clarke  county.  He  was  a preacher  of  great  popular 
power,  skillful  in  argument,  clear  in  statement,  overwhelming  in  passionate 
exhortation  and  overflowing  in  kindly  humor,  which  in  private  brightened 
every  circle.  One  of  his  grand-daughters,  Mrs.  John  Chamberlain,  lives 
near  Berry  ville.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Broaddus,  brother  of  Dr.  William  F., 
preached  for  a short  time  in  Luray,  removed  to  the  west,  but  returned  to 
Luray,  where,  after  years  of  successful  and  highly  appreciated  service  he 
fell  asleep  in  death.  His  son,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Broaddus  of  Luray,  has 
represented  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  is  now  and  has  been  for 
years  clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts  of  Page  county.  In  1884  the 
Rev.  Julian  Broaddus,  of  Caroline  county,  Va. , became  pastor  of  the  Ber- 
ryville  Baptist  Church,  where  he  still  lives.  Since  his  pastorate  the  congre- 
gation have  built  a large  and  handsome  church  edifice,  and  is  in  a united 
and  harmonious  .state.  He  is  president  of  the  Shenandoah  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  oldest  pastor  in  that  body  is  greatly  beloved  and  honored. 
In  1862  he  married  Miss  Hallie  L.  Terrell  of  Caroline  county,  Va. , who 
for  twenty-eight  years  was  the  endeared  companion,  the  wise  counselor, 
and  the  strong  supporter  of  her  husband.  She  died  April  10,  1890,  ripe 
for  the  garner  of  God.  He  has  six  sons,  viz. : Alfred,  living  in  Essex 
county,  Va. ; Julian  G.,  succeeding  well  in  business  in  Philadelphia;  An- 
drew, Carlyle,  Luther  and  Howard,  at  home.  Two  daughters,  Florence  and 
Hallie  J. , make  his  home  happy  by  their  loving  ministrations. 

The  Rev.  P.  P.  Phillips,  Berry  ville,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  graduated  from  the  Columbian  University  of  that  city,  in  1875,  and 
from  the  theological  seminary  near  Alexandria,  Va. , in  1878;  was  ordained 
deacon  on  Juno  20,  1878,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Pinkney,  D.  1).  iu  the  Church 
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of  All  Faith  Parish,  in  St.  Mary’s  county,  Md. ; ordained  priest  in  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  Et.  Eev.  John  Scarborough,  D.  D., 
in  June,  18  <9,  and  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Eerryville, 
Ya.,  in  September,  1879. 

The  Moore  Family.  Harry  Moore,  the  ancestor  of  one  branch  of  the 
Moore  family  came  to  America  from  England  in  the  colonial  days,  and  set- 
tled in  Prince  George  county,  Md.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  a 
few  miles  from  Alexandria.  His  son,  Cleon  Moore,  moved  to  Alexandria 
some  years  before  the  year  1776.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  other  children  but  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  them. 
Cleon  Moore  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Alexander  Moore,  the  first-named 
of  whom  was  a captain  in  the  continental  army  and  was  at  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  The  other  son,  Alexander,  or  Sandy,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  held  the  office  of  register  of  wills  in  Alexandria 
for  a number  of  years.  He  was  a gentleman  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  a 
good  musician;  and  was  a frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Mount  Yernon,  the 
home  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  above  named  Thomas  Moore  left  four  sons 
and  two  daughters: 

Thomas  Alexander  Moore,  who  was  bom  in  1803,  was  a lawyer,  and  re- 
moved to  Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  soon  after  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1824.  In  1830  he  became  deputy  clerk  of  the  Jefferson  county 
court,  and  in  1840,  upon  the  death  of  the  clerk,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  and  continued  in  the  office  by  successive,  elections  until  his  death  in 
1889.  He  left  four  sons  and  the  descendants  of  a deceased  daughter  sur- 
viving him.  His  sons  are  Samuel  J.  C.  Moore,  an  attorney  in  Eerryville, 
Ya. ; Cleon  Moore,  an  attorney  at  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Ya. ; 
Berkeley  W.  Moore,  an  attorney  at  Coal  Yalley,  Fayette  Co.,  W.  Ya.,  and 
the  Eev.  J.  Henry  Moore,  of  Berryville,  Ya.,  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  deceased  daughter  left  two  children,  Ellen  Campbell  and 
William  P.  Campbell,  the  former  living  and  the  latter  dead,  leaving  an  in- 
fant child. 

Albert  B.  Moore,  second  son  of  Thomas  Moore,  was  for  a number  of 
years  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Smyth  county,  Ya. , and  afterward  clerk 
of  the  court  of  Guadalupe  county,  Tex.  He  died  a number  of  years  ago, 
.leaving  no  son  but  a large  family  of  daughters. 

Edwin  Ward  Moore  was  first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
which  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the  command-in-chief  of  the  navy  of 
Texas  in  the  year  1838  or  1839.  He  distinguished  him'self  in  several  en- 
gagements with  the  Mexican  fleet,  in  which  the  latter  was  beaten  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  he  retired 
from  service  and  died  childless  in  1865. 

James  W.  Moore  removed  to  Texas  in  1S39;  "was  mayor  of  Galves- 
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ton  in  1861,  and  upon  the  permanent  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Union 
forces,  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a brigadier-general,  and  rendered 
service  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  war.  He  died  soon  after  from 
disease,  the  result  of  exposure  in  the  field,  leaving  several  children,  who 
are  in  Texas. 

Ann  Moore  died  many  years  ago  young  and  unmarried. 

Ellen  Moore  married  Dr.  Addison  H.  Saunders,  of  Prince  William 
county,  Va.,  and  died  in  1857  or  1858,  leaving  two  sons  who  have' since 
died  and  four  daughters  who  are  still  living.  Alexander  or  “Sandy” 
Moore,  son  of  Cleon  Moore,  died,  many  years  ago.  His  children  who  sur- 
vived him  were:  Jane  Moore,  who  married  Mr.  Coyle  of  Washington  City, 
and  died  leaving  three  sons  and  a daughter  who  are  still  living,  and  a son, 
Cottenger  Moore,  who  died  some  years  ago  unmarried. 

A.  Moore,  Jr.,  attorney  at  law,  Berryville,  was  born  in  Clarke  county, 
Va.,  May  30,  1846;  was  pupil  of  the  Rev.  William  Johnston  at  the  Berry  - 
ville  Academy  until  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  taught  school  several 
years,  then  took  the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1870 
was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  county  and  circuit  courts  of  Clarke  county. 
In  1880  he  became  president  of  the  bank  of  Clarke  county;  in  1889  was* 
chosen  to  represent  the  counties  of  Clarke  and  Warren  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  Moore  married  in  1873  Miss  Cornelia  Daniel  Ellet,  daughter  of 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a distinguished  civil  engi- 
neer. In  1878,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  married  Miss  Annie  B.  Cabell, 
daughter  of  William  D.  Cabell,  of  Norwood,  Va. 

His  paternal  ancestors  came  to  Virginia  from  South  Carolina  some  years 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  AVTlliam  Brewer  of  Montgomery  county,  Md. 

Daniel  C.  Snyder,  farmer,  P.  0.  Berryville,  Va. , was  born  May  2,  1830, 
near  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va.,  the  second  son  of  David  H.  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Boley)  Snyder.  Daniel  C.  and  three  brothers  were  the  only 
issue  of  his  parents’  marriage.  His  grandfather  was  Daniel  Snyder,  and 
grandmother  Mary  (Hight)  Snyder,  both  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  John  Boley.  He  married  Rachel  A.  Louthan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Lydia  Louthan,  of  Clarke  county,  June  5,  1856.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  nine  children — four  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Daniel  C.  Snyder  was  the  founder  of  the  Berryville  Gazettes  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  Clarke  county.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany C,  Eleventh  Regiment  Virginia  Confederate  Cavalry,  Rosser’s  brigade, 
and  was  paroled  at  Appomattox  Court  House  at  the  time  of  Geu.  Leo’s  sur- 
render. 
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David  H.  Snyder,  the  only  living  brother  of  Daniel  C.,  lives,  also,  in 
Clarke  county,  and  owns  the  desirable  estate  of  the  late  Gen.  T.  T.  Faun- 
tleroy,  CJ.  S.  A.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  acting  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy  by  Hon.  William  Cumback,  from  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana.  Later,  and  for  twenty-five  years,  he  was  an 
official  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  married, 
in  1885,  Miss  Maria  G.  McClure,  of  Harford  county,  Md. 

LaRue  Family.  The  earliest  record  of  the  LaRue  family  now  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  of  them  is  that  two  brothers  came  from 
France  during  the  time  of  the  attempted  eradication  of  the  Huguenots  (they 
being  of  Protestant  inclinations).  The  two  settled  in  Hew  Jersey,  where 
three  children,  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Isaac,  were  born.  The  former  two 
moved  to  Kentucky,  where  the  present  county  (La  Rue)  was  formed.  Isaac 
was  born  in  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  in  1712,  and  lived  in  that  state  un- 
til the  year  1743,  when  he  moved  to  Orange  county,  Va. , having  ten  chil- 
dren, as  follows  (two  of  whom,  Jacob  and  Jabez,  settled  in  Clarke  county): 
Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Jacob,  John,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  James,  Jabez  and 
Mary.  Jabez  married  Frances  Collins,  who  died  without  issue  in  1823. 
James  LaRue  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  October  4,  1762,  and  mar- 
ried Clary  Billups,  of  Richmond,  born  June  30,  1766.  James  LaRue  died  Oc- 
tober 6,  1809.  Clary,  his  wife,  died  in  her  eightieth  year.  October  29, 
1845,  leaving  the  following  children:  Samuel,  John  Billups,  Phebe  and 

Clarissa. 

Samuel  LaRue  was  born  in  1787,  married  Margaret  Castleman  in 
1811,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children:  James  William,  Alfred  Lawrence 

Pike,  Massie,  John  David,  Frances,  Robert  Andrew  Jackson  and  Phebe. 
His  second  wife  was  Juliet  Carter  Collins,  daughter  of  Elder  Christopher 
Collins,  born  June  17,  1783.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  one  son, 
Christopher.  Samuel  LaRue  died  May  10,  1850;  his  widow  December  5, 
1874,  after  reaching  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  Clarissa  LaRue 
married  Jacob  Vanmeter,  by  whom  she  had  one  child,  James  LaRue  Evans 
Vanmeter,  and  died  in  March,  1857.  Phebe  LaRue  married  James  Grant- 
ham, by  whom  she  had  six  children:  John,  Ann  Louisa,  Caroline,  Samuel 

LaRue,  Cornelia  and  Katherine. 

John  Billups  LaRue  wTas  born  September  12,  1792,  married  June  15, 
1828,  Frances  H.  Majors,  by  whom  he  had  three  children:  William  Augus- 
tus Majors,  John  James  and  Eliza  Columbia.  Frances  Majors  died  August 
21,  1836.  His  second  wife  was  Katherine  E.  Buck,  of  Front  Royal,  whom 
he  married  January  31,  1843.  Ho  died  May  9,  1S75.  His  widow  died  in 
June,  1882. 

James  William  LaRue,  eldest  child  of  Samuel  LaRue,  was  born  March 
11,  1S12,  married,  in  1S41,  Matilda  Bell,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  James 
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Boll,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  in  June,  1864,  married  John 
T.  Arnette,  of  Baltimore,  and  had  two  children:  Archie  It.,  born  March  2,  1806, 
and  Powell,  born  January  15,1871.  . James  W.  LaRue  is  now  the  only 
male  descendant  of  the  LaRue  family  bearing  that  name,  living  in  Clarke 
county.  Alfred  L.  P.  LaRue  was  bom  July  17,  1813.  and  February  20, 
1861,  married  S.  V.  Dixon,  of  Calvert  county,  Md.  He  died  September  23, 
1877.  Massie  died  in  her  ninth  year  in  1823.  John  David  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Joel  Osborne,  died  in  December,  1863,  leaving  three  children: 
Annie,  Samuel  and  Oscar.  Frances,  born  in  1821,  married  Richard  Tim- 
berlake,  and  with  three  children,  Mary,  Margaret  and  Fannie,  is  now  living  in 
Charlestown,  W.  Ya.  R.  A.  Jackson  married  Harriet  M.  Bebee,  and  died 
in  September,  1863,  leaving  two  children,  Gilbert  and  Fannie.  Phebe  mar- 
ried John  W.  Grantham,  is  still  living  and  has  four  children:  Rose,  Joseph. 
Lillie  and  Edith  May.  Christopher,  born  in  1828,  married  John  David 
La  Rue’s  widow  in  June,  1868.  Both  are  still  living  but  without  children. 

John  B.  LaRue’ s children. — William  Augustus  Majors,  born  February 
2,  1831,  married  Cornelia  Grantham,  April,  1863,  and  they  have  four  chil- 
dren: Eliza  Frances,  Ditt,  Bunt  and  Warren.  John  James,  born  August 
26,  1835,  married  Katherine  Grantham  December  20,  1863;  they  have  four 
children:  Francis  Corbin,  Irene,  James  Edgar  and  Mamie.  Eliza  Colum- 
bia was  born  November  17,  1833,  died  January  1,  1862. 

Phebe  Grantham’s  children. — John  James  Grantham  married  Mary 
Bowen  in  1863.  Ann  Louisa  married  J.  W.  Luke.  Caroline  married 
George  Shirley.  Katherine,  bom  October  8,  1838,  married  John  James 
LaRue.  Samuel  LaRue  died  in  February,  1861.  Cornelia  married  Will- 
iam Augustus  LaRue. 

James  LaRue  Evans  Yanmeter,  son  of  Clarissa  Vanmeter,  married 
Bettie  Keyser  in  1854. 

Col.  R.  P.  Chew,  Charlestown,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  of 
the  late  war.  He  was  bom  April  9,  1843,  in  Loudoun  county,  Ya. , and 
came  with  his  father  to  Jefferson  County  in  1848.  In  1859  he  became  a 
cadet  at  the  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. , completing  his  course  in 
1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed  as  drill  master,  having  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  In  the  following  September,  he,  in  company  with  Milton  Rouse, 
raised  a company  for  active  service,  of  which  he  was  made  captain.  This 
company  was  attached  to  Ashby’s  brigade,  and  remained  there  until  the 
death  of  that  gallant  leader,  June  6,  1S62.  In  1863  Stuart’s  Horse  Artil- 
lery Battalion  was  organized,  then  commanded  by  Maj.  H.  C.  Beckhan,  the 
batteries  consisting  of  Chew’s,  Breathed’ s,  McGregor’s,  Hart’s  and  Mor- 
man’s.  In  1864  Maj.  Beckhan  was  transferred  to  the  west,  andCapt.  Chew 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  horse  artillery,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
commanding  under  Stuart  as  chief.  In  the  fall  of  1864  a reorganization 
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ensued,  making  five  battalions,  of  two  batteries  each,  each  battery  having 
four  guns,  making  in  all  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  He  was  then  assigned 
to  Gen.  Hampton,  chief  of  cavalry,  and  served  from  that  time  until  the 
close  of  the  war  as  chief  of  horse  artillery,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  - 
colonel.  Col.  Chew  had  one  of  the  best  disciplined  regiments  in  the  service. 
It  consisted  of  1,200  pien  in  round  numbers,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
efficiency  and  courage.  After  the  war  Col.  Chew  retired  to  the  farm,  but 
his  prominence  as  a man  soon  brought  him  before  the  people,  and  in  1S33 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  was  re-elected  in  18S5,  and  ao’ain  in 
1887.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  F. 
Washington,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  George  Washington. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  A.  Washington,  of  Mt.  Yernon,  Ya. 

Griggs-Timberlake.  Thomas  Griggs,  son  of  Lee  and  Elizabeth  (Sker- 

lock)  Griggs,  and  grandson  of Griggs  and  Frances  Lee,  his  wife, 

was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Ya. , October  11,  1746.  He  emigrated  to  the 
Lower  Shenandoah  Yalley  about  1770,  and  located  within  eight  miles  wrest 
of  Charlestown,  Frederick  county,  now  Jefferson,  engaging  in  agriculture, 
and  by  his  activity,  force  of  talent,  and  the  influence  of  upright  principle, 
won  for  himself  confidence,  respect,  wealth  and  honor.  He  married  three 
times:  first  to  Judith  Kirk,  had  one  daughter  who  died  unmarried;  the  sec- 
ond time,  October  8,  1772,  to  Alev  Carter,  born  June  26,  1753.  a daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Ann  Carter,  and  who  bore  him  four  children;  Ann,  married 
Samuel  Harris,  and  died  in  Hagerstown,  June  16,  1844,  in  her  seventieth  year: 
Elizabeth,  married  Fielding  Calmes,  moved  to  Kentucky,  died  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Clarke  county,  in  January,  1847,  aged  seventy  years;  Mary,  mar- 
ried Harfield  Timberlake,  who,  with  two  brothers,  came  to  the  Yalley  from 
the  county  of  New  Kent,  in  1795  (he  died  in  1828  at  his  residence,  “ Shen- 
stone,”  wffiere  his  widow  also  died,  September,  1845,  in  her  sixty-seventh 
year);  Thomas,  bom  in  1780,  married  Charlotte  Hubbard,  of  Williamsburg. 
Ya.,  and  had  three  children  (he  died  in  September,  1860,  a lawyer  pre-emi- 
nent for  his  commanding  intellect  and  purity  of  character,  commonwealth’s 
attorney,  ’ soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829-30,  1S50-51,  and  thirty-six 
years  president  of  the  Yalley  Bank  of  Virginia  at  Charlestown.  His  wid- 
owed daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Bovwer)  Lackland  and  her  two  sisters  siuv 
vived  him).  Thomas  Griggs,  Sr.,  married,  the  third  time,  Massa  McCormick, 
grand-daughter  of  Dr.  John  McCormick,  wflio,  about  the  year  1750,  came  fr«  .ni 
the  North  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  the  nowr  county  of  Jefferson,  had  three 
children.  He  was  a communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for 
more  than  half  a century,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-twTo  years, 
died  at  his  residence,  “Happy  Retreat,”  in  February,  1839,  veneratod  and 
beloved  by  all,  especially  by  his  numerous  posterity. 
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James,  second  son  of  Thomas  Griggs,  Sr.,  was  bom  in  January,  1789, 
married  Frances  Harfield  Timberlake  (niece  of  Ha r field  Timberlake,  his 
brother-in-law);  his  daughter  married  Thomas  W.  Timberlake,  of  “Sher- 
wood,’’ Warren  Co.,  Va.  James  Griggs  resided  with  his  father,  aiding 
him  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  directing  his  numerous  slaves.  He  was 
a most  estimable  man,  and  enjoyed  in  a high  degree  the  esteem,  confidence 
and  love  of  a large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  His  home  was  the  abode 
of  a liberal  hospitality,  extended  alike  to  stranger  and  friend.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  clergy,  where  they  always  received  a cordial  welcome  to  his 
hospitable  board  and  cheerful  fireside.  Most  of  his  life  he  was  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Smithfield,  of  which  he  was  also  a ruling 
elder,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  which  he  wras  sincerely  and  intelligentlv  at- 
tached. He  died  in  November,  1853,  at  “Happy  Retreat.”  A sister  died 
in  early  life.  Lee  Griggs  (third  son)  was  bom  in  April,  1790,  was  a pupil 
of  and  boarded  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  in  Shepherdstown.  He 
attended  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  studied 
medicine  in  Charlestown  with  Dr.  S.  J.  Cramer  (a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh),  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1815,  located  at  Charlestown,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated, both  socially  and  professionally,  with  his  instructor  and  friend,  Dr. 
Cramer,  during  a practice  of  sixteen  years.  He  died  in  his  forty-second 
year.  “ As  a physician  he  held  a distinguished  rank,  as  a citizen  excelled 
by  none,  as  a friend,  husband  and  father,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  all  those 
qualities  which  intertwine  themselves  with  the  fibers  of  the  heart.  As  a 
magistrate  he  was  intelligent  and  jfble,  always  tempering  justice  with 
mercy.”  He  married  Eliza  M.  Frame,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anne 
(Keightley)  Frame.  They  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1796.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  Anne  Frame,  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  Berry,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Eliza  Lee,  became  the 
second  wife  of  Ambrose  Cramer  Timberlake,  son  of  Harfield  and  Mary 
(Griggs)  Timberlake. 

James  Lee  Griggs  (son  of  Dr.  Lee  Griggs)  having  lost  his  father  when 
three  years  of  age,  the  care  of  himself  and  sisters  devolved  upon  his 
widowed  mother,  but  she,  with  the  Christian’s  faith,  patience  and  hope, 
assumed  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  her  new  and  trying  posi- 
tion. Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather  and 
uncle,  James  Griggs,  w'here,  under  the  best  tutor  they  could  procure,  he 
received  his  elementary  education.  His  classical  education  was  obtained  at 
the  academy  in  Charlestowm.  On  coming  to  manhood,  he  took  possession 
of  and  resided  upon  land  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  late  wrar,  joining  the  army  on  tho  day  of  the  tirst  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  continuing  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  discharging 
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faithfully,  cheerfully  and  unwaveringly  his  duties.  He  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany,  noted  as  the  £*  Clark  Cavalry”  of  the  Sixth  \irginia  Regiment,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  service  was  severely  wounded,  the  ball  which  could 
not  be  extracted  he  carried  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Pie  died 
July  25,  1885.  Tenderly  is  his  memory  cherished  by  kindred  and  friends. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Griggs,  Sr.,  were  soldiers  in  the  late 
war  (in  the  Confederate  states  service),  and  many  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
noble  cause  of  defending  their  homes  and  country;  among  the  number:  Jjieut.  - 
Col.  Frank  Lackland,  in  September,  1861;  Lawrence  Lee  Griggs  Berry, 
killed,  September  21,  1861;  Thomas  W.  Timberlake,  died  September  20, 
1864;  Samuel  Harris,  Harris  Towner  and  Francis  Harris  Abbot. 

The  family  of  Harfield  and  Mary  (Griggs)  Timberlake  resided  in  the 
LowTer  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  forty-five  years  near  the  home  of  their 
ancestor,  Thomas  Griggs.  The  sons  were  men  possessing,  in  a marked 
degree,  the  noble  traits  which  belonged  to  both  branches  of  their  family, 
of  sound  judgment,  uniformity  of  purpose,  and  straightforward  integrity. 
They  were  prosperous  and  successful  in  business,  acting  with  prudenco  and 
fairness,  and  without  being  oppressive  or  too  exacting  in  the  collection  of 
dues.  Thomas  Lee  died  in  October,  1840.  Ambrose  Cramer  died  June  23, 
1874.  Richard,  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  trial  of  John  Brown,  died  in  April, 
1888.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  late  war;  the  elder,  Thomas  W.  Timberlake, 
was  a member  of  the  gallant  “ Clark  Cavalry  ” (Company  D),  Sixth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment.  He  died  in  Woodstock,  September  20,  1864,  from  a wound 
received  on  the  19th  of  September,  1864,  in  an  engagement  near  Winchester, 
between  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Early,  and  the  enemy,  under  Gen. 
Sheridan,  another  of  Virginia’s  brave  and  true  sons,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  country. 

The  younger  son,  James  Harfield  Timberlake,  together  with  Charles 
James  Berry,  and  Lawrence  Lee  Griggs  Berry,  sons  of  Rev.  Robert  Taylor 
Berry,  youths  of  only  sixteen  wrhen  they  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Second 
Virginia  Infantry,  were  with  Gen.  Johnston  when  he  faced  and  maneuvered 
against  Gen.  Patterson  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  under  his  standards  they  made 
the  forced  march  when  that  general,  eluding  his  enemy  in  the  Valley, 
hastened  through  Ashby’s  Gap  to  Piedmont  Station,  in  order  to  join  Gen. 
Beauregard  at  Manassas  on  J uly  20th,  and  in  the  severe  and  bloody  strife 
of  the  next  day  (the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861.)  James  H. 
Timberlake  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck.  (The  Berry  brothers,  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  their  comrades,  passed  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  21st).  He,  with  the  younger  Berry,  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  during  the  war  were  gallant  members,  first  of 
“Bott’s  Greys,”  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  then  of  Rosser’s  Cavalry.  At  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864.  their  brigade  was  hotly  engaged 
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and  victorious;  Charles  J.  Berry  was  wounded  badly  in  the  leg.  In  peace 
they  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  as  in  war  they  were  admired  for  their 
heroic  conduct.  James  H.  Timberlake  died  October  2,1878.  Charles  J. 
Berry  died  April  23,  1889. 

Kennerly  Family.  J.  McK.  Kennedy,  farmer,  White  Post,  was  born 
March  23,  1826,  at  Greenway  Court,  Clarke  Co.,  Ya.  He  was  educated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Penn.  After  his  collegiate  course  he  was  engaged  in 
farming,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861,  when  he  promptly  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  selecting  the  cavalry  as  his  branch  of  the  army,  and 
volunteering  as  a private  in  Company  I),  of  the  regiment  mostly  raised  in 
his  section.  He  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  his  regiment,  but. 
in  consequence  of  a wound  received  at  Stone  creek,  near  James  river,  was 
incapacitated  for  service,  and  was  with  his  command  but  little  thereafter. 
He  was  wounded  twice  in  the  same  battle,  something  that  very  rarely  occurs. 
September  7,  1854,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  A.,  daughter  of  James 
Beale,  of  Fauquier  county,  Ya.,  and  has  had  four  children  born  to  him: 
Anna  May,  wife  of  J.  H.  Skinker,  of  Roanoke,  Ya. ; Nellie  Cook,  Martha 
Mason  and  Thomas  M.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  Capt.  Kennerly  returned 
to  farming.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia, 
is  a vestryman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a democrat. 

W.  C.  Kennerly,  farmer,  White  Post,  wras  born  at  Greenway  Court.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1S24,  and  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1842.  In  1846  he  was  married  to  Margaret  F. 
Withers,  a daughter  of  James  Withers,  of  Fauquier  county,  Ya. , and  settled 
upon  his  portion  of  the  Greenway  estate,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has 
had  five  children  born  to  him:  James  Francis,  Annie  C.,  Fanny,  Minette 
and  Edgar,  the  latter  dying  in  Texas  in  1882,  aged  twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Kennerly  entered  the  Confederate  service,  in  1861,  as  lieutenant  of 
cavalry.  During  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  breeding  high 
class  sporting  dogs,  and  his  kennel  is  famous  far  and  wide  for  its  full- 
blooded  stock,  a pair  of  his  pure-blood  setters  having  taken  the  prize  over  all 
English  competitors  in  England.  Mr.  Kennerly  is  a well-known  writer  on 
field  sports  ( nom  deplume , “Old  Dominion”),  and  is  recognized  as  high 
authority  on  all  matters  thereunto  appertaining.  The  sales  of  his  kennels, 
Old  Dominion  and  Piedmont,  during  the  year  18S9,  exceeded  $3,000,  The 
family  are  Episcopalians,  and  he  is  a member  of  old  Greenwav  Court  Lodge 
of  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kennerly  was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Ya. , about  1790, 
and  married  Annie  Carnegy,  only  child  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Carnegy, 
probably  from  Scotland,  who  were  employed  as  steward  and  stewardess  for 
Lord  Fairfax.  She  fell  heir  to  a tine  estate,  which  descended  to  the  family. 
Rev.  Thomas  Kennerly  had  born  to  him  three  sous  and  three  daughters: 


. 
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William  Carnegy,  born  October  1.5,  1824;  Joseph  McK.,  as  stated  above; 
Caleb  Burwell  Roan,  bom  in  1828,  and  died  off  the  coast  of  California  in 
1861,  of  brain  fever,  whilst  returning  from  a Government  surveying  expedi- 
tion, he  being  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  party;  Sarah  Wrensbaw  was 
the  eldest,  and  married  E.  W.  Massey,  of  Rappahannock  county,  both  dying 
in  1874,  leaving  eight  children,  of  whom  five  are  living:  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Annie  C Louisa  V. , Fannie  A.  and  Caleb  G.  For  historical  sketch  of 
Greenway  Court  and  surroundings,  see  the  chapter  on  Lord  Fairfax,  Green- 
way,  and  other  portions  of  this  work. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Cherry  is  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  educated  in 
Charleston,  that  state,  and  New  York  City.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  1844,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Pendleton, 
S.  C. , and  after  that  went  to  sea.  After  returning  he  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army  for  four  years.  He  then  moved  to  the  West,  and  in 
1865  returned  and  began  practicing  in  this  county.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Edmonia  Shull,  of  this  county,  and  is  well-  known  throughout  this  sec- 
tion. as  his  practice  is  very  extensive.  He  resides  on  the  old  homestead, 
near  Middletown. 

1.  S.  Tanner,  of  Shepherdstowm,  W.  Ya.,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Md.  His  grandfather  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Md-. 

At  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Shepherdstown  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  R.  Parran,  and  also  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  McGill,  of  Hagerstown,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  York  in  .1845;  also  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  City,  in  1847.  When  the  war  between  the  North  and  South  com- 
menced, he  was  practicing  in  Shepherdstown,  but  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Capt.  William  A.  Morgan's  company,  and  vras  shortly  promoted  to  a lieu- 
tenaotcv,  and  served  in  J.  E.  B.  Stewart’s  cavalry.  At  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas  he  acted  as  one  of  the  aids  to  Gen.  Stewart,  but  the  night  after 
the  battle  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Field  Hospital  at  the  Pringle 
House,  where  about  1,000  brave  Confederate  soldiers,  too  severely  wounded 
to  bear  transportation,  were  to  be  operated  on  and  provided  for.  Here  he 
remained  in  charge  about  three  weeks,  or  until  all  the  wounded  were  able  to 
be  removed  to  the  general  hospitals  in  the  rear.  From  that  time  he  acted  as 
medical  officer,  and  in  November,  1862,  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  in  the 
regular  Confederate  army  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field  with  William 
Kirkland’s  Twenty- first  North  Carolina  Regiment.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigade  surgeon,  and  afterward,  by  order  of 
Gen.  Lee,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  surgeon  of  division,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  R. 
E.  Hake,  at  the  request  of  that  brave  and  able  division  commander. 
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Dr.  Tanner  served  in  the  field  during  the  entire  war,  was  at  the  battles 
of  the  first  and  second  Manassas,  at  Richmond,  Cold  Harbor,  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Fredericksburg*,  the  Wilderness,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  at  the  first  and 
second  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Af- 
ter four  years  of  incessant  labor  and  hard  duty  on  the  field,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Shepherdstown,  only  to  find  a faithful  and  devoted  wife  and  lov- 
ing mother  weeping  over  the  empty  chairs  of  the  elder  daughter  and  an 
only  son,  only  one  child  being  left.  The  Springdale  stock  farm,  one  mile 
south  of  Shepherdstown,  so  flourishing  before  the  war,  was  now  almost  a 
common — fences  gone,  cattle  and  horses  gone,  and  negroes  liberated. 

After  a few  years  of  hard  labor,  energy  and  skillful  management,  things 
began  to  recuperate,  and  now  his  Springdale  farm  is  again  stocked  with 
short-horns  and  thoroughbreds.  Since  the  war  Dr.  Tanner  has  served  two 
sessions  in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  John- 
son, of  Harper’s  Ferry.  Their  only  surviving  child,  Imogen,  is  the  wife  of 
Prof.  G.  W.  Banks,  of  the  Shepherdstown  Graded  School. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Carter.  The  father  of  this  lady,  Joseph  Chambers 
Carter,  a descendant  of  one  of  William  Penn’s  party,  was  born  in  Frederick 
county,  Ya.,  about  three  miles  west  of  Winchester,  near  the  Round  Hill. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Lupton,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Lupton,  from 
Bucks  county,  Penn.  Her  father  died  in  1855  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years,  and  her  mother  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  To  them 
were  born  four  children:  Lydia  Ann,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Mary  Margaret  (who 
died  in  infancy)  and  Joshua  Lupton  (who  died  in  October,  1887,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four  years).  The  father  of  Miss  Carter  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Ann  Carter,  nee  Chambers,  of  Frederick  county,  and  whilst  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  a native  of  Bucks  county,  Penn.,  his  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lewis  and  Lydia  Neill,  nee  Hollingsworth,  and  born  in  this  county. 
W"hil8  not  an  active  member,  the  sympathies  of  Miss  Carter  are  with  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

William  Riely,  associate  editor  and  business  manager  of  the  Win- 
chester Times.  His  father  was  Addison  Briscoe  Riely,  a dry  goods  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  firm  of  Riely  A Pendleton,  and  his  mother 
was  Ann  R.  Rea.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Winchester,  Ya.  The 
grandfather  of  Col.  Riely  on  the  paternal  side  was  James  Riely,  a native  of 
Maryland,  and  a dry  goods  merchant  of  Winchester,  whose  wife  was  Miss 
Chapalier,  of  St.  Mary’s  county,  Md.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Samuel  Rea,  born  in  County  Down, 
Ireland,  who  was  a merchant  of  Winchester,  and  whose  wife  was  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin,  also  of  Winchester.  Col.  William  Riely  was  born  in  Baltimore  and 
married  a daughter  of  the  late  Col.  William  H.  Bizzell,  a Red  River  cotton 
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planter  of  Southwest  Arkansas,  and  one  daughter,  Lillian  Irwin  Riely  has 
blessed  this  union.  Col.  Riely  was  in  business  in  Baltimore,  but  removed 
to  Winchester  in  1865.  He  has  been  associate  editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  Times  since  18S4. 

F.  A.  Graichen,  manufacturer,  Winchester,  Ya.  As  the  name  indicates, 
this  family  is  of  old  German  lineage,  and  our  subject  was  bom  in  Altenburg, 
Germany,  in  1827.  He  is  the  first  son  of  John  A.  Graichen  and  Caroline 
(Lange)  Graichen,  and  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children.  His  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  tine  leather. 

Our  subject,  Mr.  F.  A.  Graichen,  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  and 
resided  in  Baltimore,  Md. , where  he  remained  four  years;  was  married  in 
1852,  to  Miss  Ernestine  Schrader,  and  the  following  year,  1853,  located  in 
Winchester,  Ya.,  and  immediately  established  the  Graichen  Glove  Factory, 
which  has  grown  with  the  passing  years,  having  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
tkirtv-seven  vears,  and  the  good  that  Winchester  derives  from  this  single 
enterprise  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  employment  in  all  its  departments 
to  from  250  to  300  persons.  His  first  wife  dying,  Mr.  Graichen  was 
married,  in  1868,  to  Catherine  Klees,  of  Baltimore,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Klees.  The  second  wife  dying,  Mr.  Graichen,  in  1885,  was  married 
again,  the  lady  being  Miss  Elizabeth  Dieffenderfer,  of  Winchester,  Ya. , 
daughter  of  the  late  George  B.  Dieffenderfer.  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
the  place.  He,  Mr.  Graichen,  became  the  father  of  six  children:  Bev.  J. 
George  Graichen,  a Lutheran  minister;  William  C.  and  Charles  F.,  by  the 
first  marriage;  Annie  E.,  Carrie  D.  and  Frederick  A.,  by  his  second 
marriage.  From  1886  to  1888  Mr.  Graichen  was  mayor  of  Winchester, 
and  is  an  ex-member  of  the  city  council  and  a member  of  the  board  of 
public  school  trustees;  also  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he 
is  a deacon.  William  C.,  his  son,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  glove 
manufacturing  business,  and  was  married  in  1883,  to  Laura  Y.  Forney, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Forne}n  For  several  terms  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  city  council;  a member  arid  deacon  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
received  his  education  at  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Ya.  By  way  of  con- 
clusion, we  can  say  that  Mr.  Graichen  and  his  son  WTlliam  C.,  have  shown 
a degree  of  business  sagacity,  backed  by  unflinching  pluck,  that  not  only 
gives  to  Winchester  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  the  United  States;  but  theirs  has  been  among  the  first 
of  southern  enterprises  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  manufacture  goods  in  its 
line  that  are  unsurpassed  by  aDy  made. 

Capt.  George  W.  Kertz,  Winchester.  Here  is  a Yirginian  of  straight 
descent  for  150  years,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  famous  “ Dutch 
Mess,”  who  marched  from  Winchester  under  the  gallant  Morgan  to  the 
siege  of  Quebec  in  1775,  where,  after  the  historic  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in 
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which  the  enemy’s  advance  batteries  were  taken,  the  heroic  detachment  was 
overwhelmed,  captured  and  consigned  to  a British  prison.  Later  the  old 
veteran  under  the  same  brave  leader  shared  on  many  a hard-fought  battle 
field  in  the  feats  which  made  the  Virginians  famous  in  the  Revolution.  His 
remains  lie  here  in  the  same  inclosure  within  pistol-shot  of  his  intrepid  com- 
mander, and,  like  his,  unhonored  by  sculptured  stone,  to  the  shame  of  the 
majority  which  claims  a monopoly  of  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Capt. 
Kurtz’s  father,  the  late  Isaac  Kurtz,  was  born  in  Winchester  'within  a fewT 
months  of  100  years  ago,  and  here  fifty  years  later  Capt.  Kurtz  himself 
first  saw  the  light.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a cabinet-maker  with  the  late 
James  Stackhouse,  and  had  just  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  when  on 
April  18,  1861,  he  fell  in  at  the  sound  of  the  assembly  with  the  “ Morgan 
Continental  Guards,”  a company  whose  gallant  services  during  the  terrible 
four  years  which  ensued  reflect  honor  upon  Virginia  manhood,  and  will  ever 
be  remembered  with  pride.  He  was  detailed  as  sergeant  at  headquarters 
with  Gen.  Carson,  who  organized  the  militia  of  the  Valley  at  the  inception 
of  the  war,  and  remained  in  the  same  capacity  with  Gen.  Jackson,  when  he 
took  command  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  who  expressed  regret  on  parting  with 
him  on  the  urgent  request  of  his  captain,  the  lamented  Avis.  We  need 
not  follow  him  through  the  war — that  is  a dead  issue — but  he  came  out  at 
its  close  captain  of  his  company,  and  without  a dollar  in  his  pocket  or  even 
a change  of  clothing.  He  gathered  a few  tools  and  materials  and  began  a 
small  cabinet- making  business  in  the  shops  of  the  late  John  Kerr;  stuck  to 
it  with  the  same  unfaltering  courage  and  tenacity  with  "which  he  had  clung 
to  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  after  a number  of  years 
of  hard  struggling  began  to  get  his  head  above  water.  Then  he  rented  the 
handsome  and  commodious  building  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Water 
streets,  which  he  now  owns,  and  opened  on  a rather  more  pretentious  scale, 
still  working  at  the  bench  and  actually  building  the  hearse  which  was  in- 
dispensable for  his  undertaking  business;  and  a veiy  creditable  job  it  was 
too,  although  it  has  long  since  been  discarded  for  two  of  the  finest  and  most 
expensive  description.  In  this  part  of  his  business,  he  has  been  particu- 
larly successful,  and  his  services  are  frequently"  demanded  in  quite  distant 
localities,  his  considerate  and  delicate  management  in  such  times  of  do- 
mestic bereavement  having  given  him  a wide  reputation.  In  embalming,  too, 
he  is  very  skillful. 

Then  he  bought  the  property  and  added  to  it  as  his  business  increased 
until  he  has  not  a foot  of  vacant  ground.  Here  with  a corps  of  skillful  work- 
men he  conducts  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business  on  a scale  fully  up 
to  the  development  of  the  modern  trade,  and  out  of  a full  stock  of  every 
description  of  furniture,  from  a kitchen  chair  to  the  most  expensive  parlor 
set,  the  most  exacting  customer  has  no  difficulty  in  being  suited;  but  if  ho 
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should  happen  to  want  something  out  of  the  prevailing  style,  or  to  suit  a 
particular  room  or  corner  of  his  dwelling,  he  has  but  to  give  his  order,  and 
the  workmen  are  at  hand  to  turn  it  out  at  a moment’s  warning,  com- 
plete and  perfect  to  the  minutest  detail.  While  he  has  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  asking  nothing  but  a chance  to  w’ork  for  his  living,  and 
giving  value  for  every  dollar  he  ever  received,  his  fellow-citizens  have  rec- 
ognized his  worth,  and  it  is  a cold  year  for  democrats  indeed,  when  he  is 
not,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  honored  with  a seat  in  the  governing 
body  of  our  city.  Here  then  is  a man  whose  enterprise,  honesty  and  in- 
dustry entitle  him  to  the  highest  respect  in  any  community  where  these 
qualities  are  honored,  and  that  is  what  he  enjoys  right  here  at  home. — TTWi- 
chester  Neves , October  29,  1SS9. 

The  Smiths  of  “ Shootees  Hill”  claim  descent  from  the  “Honorable 
Thomas  Smith,”  who  was  prominent  in  the  early  colonial  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  tradition  running  through  the  numerous  branches  of  the  family 
is,  that  correspondence  and  documentary  evidence  existed  among  the  family 
records,  which  not  only  established  this  fact,  but  also  close  intimacy  and 
even  kinship  between  him  and  the  celebrated  John  Smith.  The  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  family  records  early  in  this  century,  and  the  burning  of  the 
clerk’s  office  of  Gloucester  county,  many  years  before  that,  with  its  records, 
embarrass  the  present  generation  in  establishing  the  foregoing  facts  by 
documentary  proof.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  Capt.  John 
Smith — three  Turks’  heads — has  been- adopted  by  every  branch  of  the  family, 
and  that  few  similes  of  the  watch  seal  which  Capt.  John  Smith  wore,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  family,  which  descended  to 
them  generations  ago,  would  go  very  far  to  show  that  there  must  be  close 
relationship  existing.  The  old  Shooters  Hill  Bible  records  the  marriage  of 
John  Smith,  of  Purton  (his  Gloucester  estate),  to  Mary  Warner,  of  Warner 
Hall,  in  1680.  This  John  Smith  was  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Smith,  of* 
Hackwood  Park.  An  original  document,  containing  a survey  of  land  for  an 
ancestor  of  same  name  back  of  this  time,  bearing  date  1648,  is  in  possession 
of  a member  of  the  family.  This  traces  Virginia  ancestry  very  near  to  the 
lifetime  of  “Pocahontas  John.” 

The  Jaquelin  line  of  ancestry  of  Gen.  Smith  is  thoroughly  defined.  Mrs. 
Susan  Dabney  Smedes,  in  her  book  on  certain  old  Virginia  families,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  commended  so  highly,  says:  “Edward  Jaquelin,  of 

Jamestown,  was  the  son  of  John  Jacquelin  and  Elizabeth  Braddoek,  of  Kent, 
in  England.  He  was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  La  Roche  Jaque- 
lin, in  France.  The  family  w7ere  Protestants;  and  lied  from  La  Vendee, 
in  France,  to  England,  during  the  reign  of  that  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  Charles 
IX.,  a short  time  previous  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew7.  They  were 
eminently  wealthy,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  convert  a large  portion 
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of  their  wealth  into  gold  and  silver,  which  they  transported  in  safety  to 
England.  The  grandson  of  John  Smith,  of  Purton,  John  Smith,  of  Shooters 
Hill  (father  of  Gen.  Smith,  of  Hackwood  Park),  married,  in  1737,  Mary 
Jaquelin,  one  of  the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  Edward  Jaquelin.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Jamestown,  by  the  Itev.  William  Dawson.” 

John  Ambler,  of  Jamestown,  the  ancestor  of  this  numerous  and  promi- 
nent family  in  Virginia,  married  another  daughter  of  Edward  Jaquelin,  and 
one  of  their  daughters  became  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Bishop 
Meade,  in  his  book  on  “The  Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia,”  says: 
“The  old  church  at  Jamestown  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  except  the  base  of 
its  ruined  tower.  A few  tombstones,  with  the  names  of  Amblers  and 
Jaquelins,  the  chief  owners  of  the  island  for  a long  time;  and  the  Lees  of 
Green  Spring,  a few  miles  from  Jamestown,  still  mark  the  spot  where  so 
many  were  interred  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
sacred  vessels  are  yet  to  be  seen,  either  in  private  hands  or  in  public  tem- 
ples of  religion.  The  third  and  last  of  the  pieces  of  church  furniture  which 
is  now  in  use  in  one  of  our  congregations,  is  a silver  vase,  a font  for  bap- 
tism, which  was  presented  to  the  Jamestown  Church  in  1733  by  Martha 
Jaquelin,  widow  of  Edward  Jaquelin,  and  their  son  Edward.  In  the  year 
1785  when  the  act  of  assembly  ordered  the  sale  of  church  property,  it 
reserved  that  winch  was  passed  by  right  of  private  donation.”*  Under  this 
provision  it  reverted  to  the  family,  and  through  Mrs.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
was  presented  to  the  Episcopal  Monumental  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
it  is  now  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  This  church  is  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  Richmond  Theatre  stood  when  it  was  burned  in  1811,  destroying 
the  lives  of  the  governor  of  the  state  and  many  other  prominent  and  Useful 
citizens,  and  was  erected  as  a memorial  to  them. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  cause  surprise  to  hear  Mrs.  Smede  say  in 
her  book:  “Through  the  Smiths  and  Jaquelins  my  father  was  related  to 

the  Washingtons,  Marshalls,  Amblers,  Joneses,  Pages,  Carys,  Macons,  Car- 
ringtons and  many  other  Virginia  families.”  This  is  not  strange.  The 
same  extensive  and  interwoven  relationship  is  the  history  of  all  the  old 
families  in  the  state. 

Gen.  John  Smith,  of  Hackwood  Park,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. , was  born 
at  Shooters  Hill,  the  family  seat,  Middlesex  county,  Va.,  in  the  year  1747. 
He  was  a son  of  John  Smith,  a large  land  owner  of  that  county,  and  Mary 
Jaquelin,  daughter  of  Edward  Jaquelin,  of  Jamestown,  Va. , a descendant 
of  the  prominent  Huguenot  family  of  that  name.  Gen.  Smith  settled  in 
Frederick  county  in  1772.  His  reason  for  selecting  a location  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester  was  because  it  wras  one  of  the  few  spots  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia  where  virgin  forests  were  to  be  found.  Elsewhere,  including 
what  is  now  Clarke  county  and  other  rich  agricultural  sections  in  the  Valley, 
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the  forests  had  disappeared  by  the  tprch  of  the  Indian,  who  continually 
burned  them,  in  the  interest  of  the  chase.  This  information  is  doubtless 
startling  to  those  nowT  living  in  these  localities  amidst  forests  that  would 
seem  to  be  primeval.  Gen.  Smith  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  his  section.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  began  he  held  the  positions 
under  the  colonial  government  of  King’s  justice  and  county  lieutenant. 
The  latter  office  gave  him  supreme  military  command  of  the  militia  in  Fred- 
erick county,  which  at  that  time  embraced  a very  large  extent  of  territory. 
In  February,  1776,  several  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  resigned  these  positions  to  participate  actively  in  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. He  was  immediately  intrusted  by  the  ‘ ‘ Council  of  Safety  of  Vir- 
ginia” with  the  same  military  authority  which  he  had  held  under  the 
crown.  When  the  new  state  government  was  organized,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a colonel,  and  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  major-gen- 
eral. His  military  supervision  extended  throughout  that  section  of  the 
state  embracing  the  Valley,  and  he  had  charge  of  many  prisoners  of  war, 
including  the  Hessians  captured  at  Trenton.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen. 
Smith  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Legislature  for  many  years, 
and  he  also  represented  the  Winchester  district  in  congress  for  eighteen 
years,  embracing  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Gen. 
Smith  was  tall,  of  commanding  and  striking  personal  appearance;  and  his 
amiable  and  sympathetic  nature  secured  him  great  esteem  and  popularity. 
He  died  in  1837  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  at 
Hackwood  Park.  Gen.  Smith  married  Miss  Anna  Bull,  daughter  of  John 
Bull,  of  the  vicinity  of  Norristown,  Penn.,  who  being  forced  to  leave  his  home 
because  of  his  active  devotion  to  the  “rebel”  cause,  removed  with  his 
effects  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
landed  estate,  deeds  of  conveyance  to  which  bearing  his  name  represent 
some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  was  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual,  and  pos- 
sessed those  strong  womanly  traits  of  character  calculated  to  make  heroic 
and  useful  lives  in  troublous  times,  as  her  own  proved  to  be.  Hackwood 
Park  -was  the  hospitable  rendezvous  for  not  a few  of  the  patriot  statesmen 
and  generals  of  that  period,  and  if  what  is  left  of  the  olden  time  could 
speak,  many  thrilling  pages  might  be  written  of  conferences  held,  plans 
laid,  and  events  foreshadowed  within  the  walls  and  amidst  surroundings 
which  by  the  besom  of  the  late  conflict  became  the  mournful  wreck  and 
debris  of  a reckless  and  ruthless  vandalism.  The  correspondence  of  Gen. 
Smith  embraced  letters  from  the  president  of  the  continental  congress, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Harrison,  Wythe,  Henry,  etc.,  and  many 
of  the  prominent  generals,  including  Wood,  Stephens,  Charles  Lee,  Gates 
and  Dark.  The  peculiar  chirography  and  original  orthography  of  the 
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latter  made  bis  letters  not  only  very  expressive,  but  very  interesting,  on 
account  of  their  quaint  and  bold  English. 

Mr.  Edward  Jaquelin  Smith,  of  Winchester,  the  father  of  Mr.  Jaquelin 
Smith  and  Dr.  Philip  Smith,  of  Clarke  county,  and  of  Mrs.  John  Bruce,  of 
Winchester,  was  his  brother.  Matthew  Smith,  the  young  lieutenant  of  Lee’s 
legion,  who,  history  says,  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  volunteered,  at  the 
call  of  Gen.  Washington,  to  carry  the  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy  at  Chew’s 
house,  and  wTas  killed  under  the  eye  of  his  general,  was  a younger  brother. 
Col.  Augustine  C.  Smith  and  Col.  J.  B.  D.  Smith,  the  former  of  whom  rej>- 
resented  his  district  in  the  senate,  and  the  latter  his  county  in  the  house  of 
delegates  for  a number  of  years,  were  his  sons.  Peyton  Smith,  who,  fresh 
from  William  and  Mary  with  its  highest  honors,  was  killed  in  the  famous 
duel  at  Shepherdstown,  Ya. , was  his  eldest  son.  Mrs.  Davison,  mother  of 
Hon.  John  Smith  Davison,  of  Warren  county,  and  of  Mrs.  Isaac  F.  Hite,  of 
Frederick  county,  and  of  Edward  J.  and  Dr3.  William  and  Alexander  Davi- 
son, who  emigrated  to  and  became  prominent  citizens  of  Missouri,  was  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Mills,  the  wife  of  Robert  Mills,  the  architect  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument  and  most  of  the  prominent  public  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton, one  of  whose  daughters  married  the  distinguished  scholar  and  diplomat- 
ist, Alexander  Dimitry,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Daniel,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. , the  mother  of  the  prominent  Daniel  family  of  that  state,  were 
also  his  daughters.  Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith,  the  president  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  afterward  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  was  his  nephew,  as  was  also  Dr.  Augustine 
J.  Smith,  of  WTest  Grove,  near  Alexandria,  Ya. , whose  descendants,  besides 
those  of  his  own  name  who  became  prominent  at  the  bar,  in  the  navy  and  in 
commerce,  represent  numerous  well-known  families  in  the  state,  including 
the  Turners  and  Masons,  of  King  George  county,  and  the  Morgans,  of 
Falling  Spring,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Ya. , through  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ters. This  nephew  was  Gen.  Smith’s  "ward  and  lived  with  his  uncle  at 
Hackwood  Park,  as  also  did  his  sister,  Mary  Jaquelin,  who  married  Mr. 
VowTell,  of  Alexandria,  and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Daingertield,  of  that  city.  Of  the  grandchildren  bearing  his 
name,  only  three  are  living:  Dr.  Charles  Magill  Smith,  a prominent  physi- 
cian of  St.  Mary’s  parish.  La.;  Augustine  Jaquelin  Smith,  of  Washington 
city,  late  president  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  A.  Magill 
Smith,  the  principal  of  the  Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winchester,  Va. , 
sons  of  Col.  Augustine  C.  Smith. 

Col.  Augustine  C.  Smith,  of  Winchester,  Ya.,  wras  a son  of  Gen.  John 
Smith,  of  Hackw'ood  Park,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  where  he  was  born  in 
1789.  He  was  educated  at  Wihiam  and  Mary  College,  receiving  the  highest 
honors  of  that  institution.  He  selected  law  as  his  profession,  and  wras  in 
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successful  practice  when  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  began.  Upon 
its  declaration  by  the  United  States,  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  was 
commissioned  a major,  and  assigned  to  the  Thirty-first  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
During  the  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  'WhenGen.  Ross,  the  English 
commander,  threatened  the  capital,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regiment,  than  stationed  at  Norfolk,  and  sought  in  person,  of  President 
Madison,  participation  in  the  impending  conflict.  He  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Gen.  Winder  commanding  the  American  troops,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  his  staff  by  that  officer  just  as  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  was  opening. 
He  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  in  that  engagement.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  was  retained  in  the  regular  service  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Being  a man  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  strong  domestic  sympathies,  army  life  became  very 
irksome  to  him,  and  after  a few  years’  service,  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Winchester.  He  enjoyed  a 
state  reputation  as  a vigorous  writer  upon  the  leading  public  questions  of 
the  day.  He  was  called  by  his  fellow-citizen3  to  represent  the  Winchester 
district  in  the  senate  of  Virginia,  and  came  within  a few  votes  of  being 
elected  to  congress  over  Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  of  Jefferson  county,  carrying 
his  own  county,  Frederick,  by  a large  majority.  The  annals  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Virginia  during  this  period,  between  1820  and  1830,  will 
show  that  he  was  a prominent  participant  in  its  councils  in  connection  with 
most  important  events  in  its  history.  Issues  upon  questions  of  discipline 
touching  matters  of  local  interest  caused  him,  together  with  a number  of 
others,  in  obedience  to  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  to  disconnect  him- 
self with  this  denomination,  and  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  his 
affection  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  never  wavered  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  he  was  a frequent  attendant  at  its  services.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Atkinson,  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Winchester  congregation  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  participated  in  his 
funeral  services.  Public  and  private  interests,  attention  to  which  involved 
both  mental  and  physical  strain,  proved  too  much  for  a not  very  vigorous 
constitution,  already  enfeebled  by  malaria  contracted  in  the  army,  and  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  profession  temporarily.  He  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  charge  of  the  Winchester  Academy,  and  brought  that  institution  to 
a high  standard  of  educational  excellence.  A change  of  climate  being 
recommended  for  his  health,  in  1836  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Female 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  resigned  this  position  and  returned  to 
Winchester  in  1840.  He  died  in  1843.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
corporation  of  Winchester  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Daingerfield,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Charles  Magill,  a leading  lawyer  of 
Winchester,  and  fifteen  children  blessed  this  union.  Four  died  in  infancy; 
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eleven  grew  to  adult  age,  all  of  whom  but  the  eldest  son  married  and  raised 
families.  His  sons  were  Drs.  John  Augustine  and  Charles  Magill  Smith, 
who  became  prominent  physicians  in  Louisiana;  Augustine  J.  Smith,  late 
president  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  A.  Magill  Smith,  the 
principal  of  the  Episcopal  Female  Institute  at  Winchester,  Va.  The 
daughters  now  living  are  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hite,  of  Belle  Grove,  Frederick  Co., 
Va. ; Mrs.  L.  E.  Swartzwelder,  of  Winchester;  Mrs.  John  Marshall,  of 
Edgeworth,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. ; Mrs.  William  A.  Morgan,  of  Falling 
Spring,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va. , and  Mrs.  G.  WT.  Jackson,  of  Waco,  Texas. 

Prof.  A.  Magill  Smith,  principal  of  the  Episcopal  Female  Institute, 
Winchester,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va. , in  1884,  and  is  the  son  of  Col. 
Augustine  C.  Smith,  who  was  also  a native  of  that  vicinity.  Prof.  Smith's 
grandfather  was  Gen.  John  Smith,  of  Hackwood  Park,  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 
a prominent  figure  of  colonial  times,  the  owner  of  a large  estate,  and  for 
eighteen  years  a representative  of  his  district  in  congress.  Augustine  C. 
Smith  was  a colonel  in  the  war  of  1812,  a lawyer  of  prominence  at  the 
Winchester  bar  and  represented  his  district  in  the  senate  of  Virginia. 

Our  subject  spent  his  early  days  in  'Winchester,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
His  father  was  a graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College  of  Virginia. 
Prof.  Smith*  spent  sixteen  years  as  principal  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Academy,  and  to  him  can  be  attributed  the  growth  and  building  up  of 
that  school.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Female  Institute  of 
Winchester,  and  has  been  for  the  past  three  years.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  As  a scholar  and  educator,  no  one  in  the  State  pos- 
sesses a wider  reputation  than  Prof.  Smith.  His  pupils  have  ranked  among 
the  best  prepared  students  at  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country, 
and  a number  of  them  are  to  be  found  among  the  prominent  men  of  the 
land.  When  immediately  after  the  war  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state  was  being  instituted,  Prof.  Smith  was  requested  by  the  authorities  in 
Frederick  county  to  organize  their  school  system.  And,  although  his  own 
private  school  demanded  laborious  attention,  he  yielded  to  earnest  solicita- 
tion, and  organized  the  public-school  system  of  his  county,  retaining  its 
supervision  until  it  was  well  established  and  could  be  transferred  to  com- 
petent management.  Gentle  and  amiable  qualities,  conjoined  with  con- 
scientious firmness  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty  aud  responsibility, 
have  always  secured  for  him  a public  and  personal  confidence  and  esteem 
which  few  men  enjoy. 

Prof.  Smith,  like  all  the  young  men  of  Virginia,  joined  the  fortunes  of 
his  state,  when  the  war  between  the  states  became  a necessity.  He  re- 
signed his  position  as  teacher  in  a prominent  school  and  joined  the  First 
Regiment  of  Cavalry  commanded  by  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  becoming  a mem- 
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ber  of  Capt.  (afterward  Col.)  William  A.  Morgan’s  company  of  -Jefferson 
county,  Ya.  He  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  and  other  minor 
engagements,  but  was  transferred  to  the  topographical  arm  of  the  service, 
and  continued  in  it  actively  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Prof.  Smith  married  Mary  Bolling  Meredith,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  William  C.  Meredith,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Winchester, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  motherly  care  of  an  interesting  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, has  always  been  an  efficient  helpmate  in  his  educational  work. 

Prof.  Smith  owns  a beautiful  farm  of  600  acres  located  near  Markham 
station,  in  Fauquier  county,  Ya. , overlooking  a landscape  of  unrivaled 
beauty,  where  he  spends  his  summer  vacation  with  his  family. 

Isaac  H.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Easton, 
Talbot  Co.,  Md. , August  19,  1816.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Re- 
becca Faulkner,  who  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  Isaac  was 
the  youngest;  he  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1828  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
boot  and  shoe  making.  He  removed  to  Winchester,  Ya. , in  1836,  and  en- 
gaged in  business,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside  to  the  present  time. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1837,  he  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of  John 
Frederick,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya. , who  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Hesse  Cassel  in  1804,  and  married  a lady  by  the  name  of  Catherine  Krerner. 
He  (John  Frederick)  identified  himself  with  the  defenders  of  his  adopted 
country  in  1812,  and  afterward  served  under  Gen.  Sam.  Houston,  in  the  war 
for  the  independence  of  Texas,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  the  year  1838.  He 
was  the  father  of  four  daughters,  viz. : Caroline,  Catherine,  Julia  and  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  Caroline  is  the  only  survivor.  Isaac  H.  Faulkner,  after  mar- 
riage to  Julia  Frederick,  became  the  father  of  eight  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  five  sons  and  the  daughter  are  living,  viz. : James,  Isaac,  William, 
Walter,  Oliver  and  Yirginia. 

Isaac  H.  Faulkner  has  been  a successful  business  man  for  forty  years, 
and  has  accumulated  a comfortable  competency,  and  for  twenty-two  years 
has  been  a member  of  the  city  council. 

James  F.  Faulkner  was  born  February  5,  1839.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  and  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  joined  the  Stonewall  brigade,  and  remained  with 
that  command  until  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  After  his  release  he  joined  Mosby’s  command  (cavalry),  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  was  paroled  after  the  surrender.  Since  1866 
he  has  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  father  and  brother  Isaac. 
His  first  wife  was  Hannah  C.  Huntsberry,  and  by  her  ho  had  four  children. 
He  was  married,  the  second  time,  to  Lucy  R.  Larrick,  by  whom  he  had  one 
child.  He  has  served  several  terms  in  the  city  council. 

Isaac  II.  Faulkner,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya., 
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where  he  was  educated  at  the  common  and  high  schools.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  joining  Company  A,  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry, 
Stonewall’ s brigade.  He  served  four  years,  was  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Richmond.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Winchester,  Va. , and 
has  been  identified  with  the  place  as  a merchant  and  agriculturist,  being  the 
owner  of  a fine  farm  near  Winchester,  known  as  the  Hayfield  farm.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Siddie  S.  Seevers,  daughter  of  William  H.  Seevers.  Three 
children  were  born,  the  mother  dying  March  21,  1876.  Mr.  Faulkner  then 
married,  Nov.  1882,  Miss  Alice  B.,  daughter  of  John  Giffin,  of  Frederick 
county,  Va. , and  to  them  were  born  four  children.  From  1866  to  1873  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  father  and  brother,  James, 
but  since  1878  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  dry  goods,  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
He  has  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  and  as  a member  of  the  city  council  a 
number  of  terms,  and  is  identified  with  the  republican  party. 

John  W.  Faulkner,  the  third  son  of  I.  H.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
184-1  and  educated  in  Winchester,  Va.  He  accepted  a position  in  the  drug 
store  of  George  F.  Miller,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war,  when  he  was  detailed  to  the  medical  staff  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
corps,  from  which  position  he  was  removed  to  the  general  medical  depart- 
ment, at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  which  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
when  he  engaged  in  business  in  Lynchburg,  establishing  the  wmll-known 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  house  of  Faulkner  & Craighill,  and  later  the  new 
firm  of  Faulkner  & Hanvey,  considered  the  finest  drug  house  in  the  state. 
He  married  Miss  Rosa  B.  Adams,  daughter  of  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  by  whom  he  has  six  children — three  boys  and  three  girls. 

Walter  W.  Faulkner,  fourth  son  of  I.  H.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
1849,  and  educated  at  the  Winchester  Academy.  He  participated  in  the 
late  civil  wrar,  as  a member  of  John  S.  Mosby’s  partisan  command.  Up  to 
1885  he  was  a resident  of  Winchester,  since  which  time  he  has  been  living 
in  Florida,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

Oliver  F.  Faulkner,  youngest  son  of  I.  H.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
1854,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy.  He 
was  married  in  1881  to  Mary  S.  Vanmeter,  a daughter  of  Philip  C.  Vanme- 
ter and  Susan  Mead  (Hedges)  Vanmeter,  of  Hedgesville,  Berkeley  Co.,  W. 
V a. , by  whom  he  has  one  son. 

Glaize  Family.  The  Glaize  family,  for  more  than  a century,  has  been 
identified  with  Frederick  county.  George  Glaize,  the  pioneer  settler  (a  son 
of  Frederick  Glaize,  or  “ Kloess,”  as  it  was  sometimes  written),  wras  born 
near  Reading,  Penn.,  and  married  Catharine  Hetzel,  a minister's  daughter, 
near  the  same  place.  He  moved  to  Frederick  county,  Va.,  previous  to  1790, 
and  purchased  a farm  where  the  Hessian  prisoners  were  quartered  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  about  four  miles  west  of  Winchester,  where  he  lived 
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until  tlie  time  of  his  death,  in  1823.  He  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter: 
Sampson,  Henry,  Solomon,  George,  John  H.  and  Joannah,  who  survived 
him. 

Sampson,  the  oldest  son,  was  wedded  to  Elizabeth  Renner,  a native  of 
Frederick  county,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
three  sons  and  four  daughters  grew  to  maturity.  He  was  a well-to-do  farmer 
and  a public-spirited  and  enterprising  man;  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  was  born  October  13,  1791,  and  died  February  7,  1850.  His  son, 
George  F.  Glaize,  was  born  in  1827,  and  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  which 
he  left  in  1853,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Win- 
Chester.  At  the  call  for  troops  in  1861  he  and  his  two  brothers,  Isaac  N. 
and  Henry  W.  Glaize,  entered  the  Confederate  service.  In  1864  he  was 
commissioned  a first  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- third  Virginia  Cavalry,  where 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1875  Alice  E.,  daughter  of  Henry 
Stine,  of  this  county,  became  his  wrife,  and  to  them  was  born,  in  1876,  a son, 
Frederick  L.  Glaize.  Mr.  Glaize  is  a democrat  politically,  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Winchester,  is  chief  of  the  tire  department,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Winchester,  a director  in  the  Citi- 
zens’ Building  Association,  also  a Knight  Templar,  and  is  an  elder  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  His  brother,  Isaac  N.  Glaize,  belonged  to  the  Second 
Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade,  and  was  killed  in  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861.  His  brother  Henry  W.  Glaize  was  a soldier 
in  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Solomon  Glaize,  the  third  son  of  George  Glaize,  was  born  January  12, 
1796.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Streit  in  1825,  who  died  in  1837.  He 
was  again  married,  to  Elizabeth  Fries,  in  1839,  who  died  July  6,  1875.  He 
was  the  father  of  seven  children,  of  whom  John  W.  Glaize,  Mrs.  Henry 
Stine,  Mrs.  Isaac  Stine,  Rachel  Glaize  and  David  S.  Glaize  are  still  living. 
Solomon  spent  his  whole  life  upon  his  farm.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  March  11,  1878,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -two  years. 

David  S.  Glaize,  the  youngest  son  of  Solomon  and  Elizabeth  (Fries) 
Glaize,  was  bom  August  23,  1842.  He  also  spent  his  early  life  in  this 
county  as  a farmer.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate service.  He  was  captured  in  February,  1862,  and  was  a prisoner 
in  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  until  the  following  September,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  After  the  war  he  was  deputy  sheriff  for  two 
years,  deputy  treasurer  for  ten  years,  and  succeeded  John  H.  Wotring  as 
treasurer  of  Frederick  county  in  1888.  He  was  married,  February  26,  1885. 
to  Elizabeth  B.  Baker,  daughter  of  J.  Milton  Baker,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  one  child,  David  Brevitt  Glaize,  who  was  born  May  31,  1888.  In 
politics  Mr.  Glaize  is  a democrat. 
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Capt.  John  Glaize  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  October  9,  1822. 
His  father,  Henry  Cllaize,  was  born  in  1794,  and  was  the  son  of  George 
Glaize.  Henry  married  Anne  Yeackley,  and  to  them  were  born  nine 
children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  He  made  farming  his  occupation  and 
was  successful  at  it.  He  served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Capt.  Glaize  has  spent  all  his  days  in 
Frederick  county,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  in  the  army.  He  was 
married  to  Selina  G. , daughter  of  Edwin  S.  Baker, -and  they  became  the 
parents  of  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  quartermaster,  and  was  with  Jackson’s  corps  until  the  death  of 
that  brilliant  officer,  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Capt. 
Glaize  has  been  in  the  mercantile  and  lumber  business,  and  for  a number 
of  years  was  engaged  in  operating  in  real  estate.  He  was  a magistrate 
before  the  war,  and  high  sheriff  in  1867-68.  He  was  at  one  time  railroad 
director,  turnpike  director,  and  president  of  the  city  council  of  Winchester, 
which  position  he  has  filled  for  two  terms.  Politically  he  is  a republican. 

Cartmell  Family.  This  family  name  appears  in  the  earliest  records  of 
the  county  of  Frederick,  showing  that  five  brothers  and  two  sisters  lived 
upon  their  own  cultivated  plantations,  the  names  of  the  boys  being  Nathan, 
Martin,  Edward,  Thomas  and  Nathaniel;  one  sister  married  Paul  Froman; 
the  second  sister,  Dorothy,  died  single,  and  disposed  of  her  slaves  by  a -will 
probated  in  1750.  Martin  and  Nathan  died  unmarried;  the  will  of  one 
shows  that  their  mother  was  still  living  in  1758.  “very  aged.’’  This  leaves 
Edward,  Thomas,  Nathaniel  and  Mrs.  Froman.  Edward  and  Thomas  set- 
tled on  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  Cedar  creek  (a  small  stream  running 
through  said  lands  bears  the  name  of  “ F roman’s  run’’);  Thomas  also 
owned  a large  tract  of  land  located  about  two  miles  west  from  the  borough 
of  Winchester,  being  about  where  Lewis  M.  Miller  now  lives;  Edward  also 
owned  land  in  the  “ Big  Woods  ” south  of  the  boundary  line  of  said  bor- 
ough, embracing,  as  a recent  investigation  shows,  the  land  where  the 
colored  cemetery  is  now  located.  Nathaniel  settled  near  the  Opequon,  near 
a large  spring.  May  7,  1747,  there  is  recorded  a deed  from  Nathaniel 
Thomas  to  Nathaniel  Cartmell,  for  200  acres  of  land  near  the  mountain, 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  said  Cartmell’ s other  tracts  of  land. 

These  brothers,  sisters  and  mother  were  certainly  living  in  this  county 
as  early  as  1748;  evidence  upon  record  shows  this;  how  much  earlier  they 
came  we  have  no  evidence,  except  what  tradition  gives,  and  this  places  them 
here  prior  to  1738,  when  they  crossed  the  Blue  Bidge  and  took  possession 
of  the  vast  tract  granted  them  by  the  crown.  This  claim  is  somewhat  sus- 
tained by  facts  brought  out  in  a suit  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  eject  Nathaniel 
Cartmell  from  a certain  tract  of  land.  The  court  sustained  the  Cartmell 
claim,  and  seven  generations  of  the  name  occupied  the  same  property,  the 
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home  being  the  property  now  owned  by  Mathias  Miller,  near  the  head  of 
the  Opequon;  from  this  branch  of  the  family  descended  what  is  now  the 
Cartmell  family  in  this  county. 

Nathaniel  Cartmell  died,  as  his  will  shows,  in  1795,  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  bequeathed  a large  and  valuable  estate  to  his  children,  viz. : Thomas. 

Nathan,  Nathaniel,  John,  Jacob,  Elijah,  Solomon,  Martin,  Elizabeth,  Sarah, 
Rachel  and  Mary.  Nathan  and  Elijah  Cartmell  soon  removed  to  Kentucky; 
Jacob  and  John  settled  in  Ohio,  and  from  them  have  sprung  large  families 
in  both  states,  who  are  to-day  prominent  in  their  several  sections  as  influ- 
ential and  useful  citizens.  Nathaniel,  Solomon  and  Martin  lived  and  died 
in  this  county.  Nathaniel  was  settled  by  his  father  on  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful property  near  the  Round  Hill,  called  “Retirement,”  and,  dying  at  an 
advanced  age,  left  one  child,  M.  13.  Cartmell.  to  inherit  and  take  his  name 
and  estate.  M.  B,  Cartmell,  married  at  an  early  age,  Eliza  Campbell, 
daughter  of  William  Campbell,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  who  was  a native 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland ; eight  children  were  born  unto  them,  four  of  whom 
lie  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  the  old  homestead,  and  near  by  the  parents, 
the  graves  of  all  being  marked  by  slabs,  giving  dates,  etc.  One,  however, 
deserves  further  notice,  “M.  B.  Cartmell,  Jr.;”  his  epitaph  showrs  that  he 
sealed  his  life  in  devotion  to  his  native  state,  Virginia,  during  the  Civil  war, 
as  captain  of  Company  B,  Eleventh  Virginia  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Two  sods  and  one  daughter  still  live  in  this  county, 
the  other  son,  N.  M.  Cartmell,  after  rearing  a large  family  in  this  county, 
is  now  a resident  of  another  part  of  Virginia.  The  three  living  here  con- 
stitute what  is  left  of  the  Nathaniel  branch  of  the  family  in  this  county,  only 
one  of  whom  has  married,  viz. : Thomas  K.  Cartmell,  who  married  Annie 

G.,  daughter  of  James  Carr  Baker;  one  daughter,  Annie  Lyle,  is  their  only 
surviving  child.  Thomas  K.  is  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  this  county. 
As  before  stated,  the  other  two  children  of  M.  B.  Cartmell  here  are  Robert 
M.  and  Mary  E.  Cartmell.  Nathaniel,  in  his  will  referred  to,  makes  special 

bequests  to  two  of  his  daughters;  one  is pounds  and  also  one  negro 

wench,  named  “Sid,”  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Michael  Archdeacon.  The 
fourth  clause  of  said  will  bequeaths  unto  his  daughter,  Mary  Willis,  the  wife 
of  Nathaniel  Willis,  one  hundred  pounds;  this  daughter  was  the  mother  of 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis  the  poet,  and  also  of  Fanny  Fern.  One  of  this  branch 
married  into  the  Furgeson  family,  of  Ohio. 

Many  persons  traveling  the  Cedar  Creek  graded  road  at  this  day  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  first  road  leading  to  the  then  borough  of  Win 
Chester  was  ordered  to  be  opened  at  the  March  court,  1745.  Samuel  Glass 
living  near  the  Cartmells  at  the  head  of  the  Opequon,  Vance  Marks,  living 
on  the  Opequon  below,  and  Paul  Fromanand  others  near  Cedar  creek,  were 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  best  and  nearest  route  to  the  county  seat,  and  mark 
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the  way  through  the  big  timbers.  Nathaniel  Cartmell  and  Paul  Froman 
were  appointed  by  the  court  as  overseers  of  said  road;  “said  road  to  com- 
mence at  4 Froman’ s run,’  pass  via  Cartmell’ s springs,  and  on  to  Winches- 
ter.” At  the  May  court,  1748,  the  court  by  an  order  established  what  they 
termed  the  “constabulary”  of  the  county,  and  Nathaniel  Cartmell  was 
appointed  as  chief,  and  resigned  his  office  as  overseer  of  the  road  to  take 
the  office. 

The  Cartmells  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  emigrated  from 
a place  in  England  called  Cartmell,  in  Lancashire  county,  near  the  West- 
moreland county  line,  in  which  county  quite  a number  of  the  same  name 
live  at  this  day,  and  at  the  writing  of  this,  the  two  branches  in  the  two 
countries  are  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 

Randolph  K.  Ogden,  Berry ville,  son  of  David  and  Catherine  Ogden, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ya. , in  1843.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Adams  county,  Penn.,  born  in  1812.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  came 
to  Virginia  and  settled  in  Jefferson  countv.  Pie  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ya.,  and  by  this 
union  there  were  ten  children,  only  six  of  whom  are  living,  viz. : Henry  G. , 

Francis  B. , Randolph  K. , John  J.,  Margaret  A.  and  Charles  D.  Their 
mother  died  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years,  and  their  father  in  1876, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  which  pur- 
suit he  followed  during  life. 

His  son,  Randolph  K. , was  married  in  1869  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Ann  Roderick,  and  the  result  of  this  union  has  been 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  the  eldest  being  fourteen 
years.  Those  living  are:  Florence  B.,  Minnie  L.,  and  Chester  W.  Mr  Ogden 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A,  Second  Virginia  Infanty,  and  served  all  through  the  war.  He  was 
in  many  important  engagements,  and  was  twice  wounded  and  twice  capt- 
ured. In  1868  he  came  to  Berryville  and  formed  a partnership  with  John 
L.  Thompson,  under  the  firm  namd  of  Thompson  & Ogden,  contractors  and 
builders.  Mr.  Ogden  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  has  served 
as  councilman  of  Berryville  for  some  six  years,  and  has  just  been  re-elected 
(1889). 

Richard  De  Grotte  Hardesty,  merchant,  Berryville,  son  of  James  M.  and 
Sarah  (Williamson)  Hardesty,  was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Ya.,  in  1848.  His 
grandfather,  Richard  Hardesty,  Jr.,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Hardosty, 
was  born  in  Talbot  county,  Md. , February  17,  1770.  He  settled  near  Smith - 
field,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ya.,  about  1791,  and  soon  after  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Smith.  She  was  born  Juno  9,  1770,  and  by  this  mar- 
riage there  were  nine  children:  John  S.,  Isaac,  Lee,  George,  Ephraim, 

Reese,  Franklin,  Moses  and  Mary.  After  the  death  of  the  mother  he  mar- 
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riecl  a Miss  Pierce,  and  by  this  union  there  were  eleven  children:  William  G. 
(born  March  20,  1817),  Richard  S, , Adrian  D.,  Thomas  P.,  James  M. 
(father  of  R.  D.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch),  Lucy  A.,  Catherine  E.,  Charles 
W. , Joseph  R.,  Elizah  and  Matilda. 

Mr.  Hardesty  purchased  and  settled  on  the  Rockhill  farm  in  Frederick, 
now  in  Clarke  county,  Ya.,  four  miles  west  of  Berry ville,  in  1832,  upon 
which  he  resided  till  his  decease  in  1848.  A daughter  of  Reese  Hardesty 
married  United  States  Senator  Daniel  Voorhees,  and  Mr.  G.  Hardesty  repre- 
sented Clarke  county  for  two  terms  in  the  legislature.  James  M.  Hardesty, 
father  of  R.  D.,  was  twice  married:  first  to  Sarah  Williamson  Jones  and 
by  this  marriage  there  were  six  children:  Richard  D. , Mary  V.,  Bettie, 

Matthias  J.,  Adrian  D.  and  Rose  T.  His  next  marriage  was  to  Miss  Fos- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Cora.  Richard  D.  Hardesty  was  married 
June  4,  1874,  to  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Emma  Dix,  of  King  and 
Queen  county,  Ya.,  and  their  children  are  Louise,  George  N. , James  R. 
and  Francis  D.  Mr.  Hardesty  was  reared  on  a farm,  but  early  in  life  en- 
gaged as  a clerk  in  a store  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  being  at  the  present  time  one  of  Berry  ville’ s most 
substantial  merchants. 

William  N.  Nelson,  farmer,  Millwood,  Clarke  Co.,  Ya. , was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Ya. , July  26,  1824.  His  father  was  Maj.  Thomas  M. 
Nelson,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  4812,  and  was  a member 
of  congress  for  two  terms,  from  the  Brunswick  district,  Ya.  He  w’as  the 
son  of  Maj.  John  Nelson,  a young  cavalry  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
whose  wife,  Ann  Carter,  was  a daughter  of  John  Carter,  elder  brother  of 
Robert,  called  ‘‘King”  Carter.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Nelson,  of 
Yorktown,  known  as  Secretary  Nelson,  and  brother  of  William  Nelson,  presi- 
dent of  the  King’s  Council,  and  father  of  Gen.  Thomas  Nelson,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  governor  of  Yirginia.  Secretary  Nelson  was  a son  of  Thomas 
Nelson,  who  came  to  Yirginia  about  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  Cumberland  county,  England.  Oi\r  subject’s  mother  was  Sally,  daugh- 
ter of  that  holy  man,  John  Page,  of  Pagebrooke,  in  Frederick,  now  Clarke, 
county,  Ya.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Byrd,  of  Westover,  on  the 
James  river. 

Mr.  Nelson’s  father  moved  with  his  family  to  Georgia  in  1839,  and  lived 
near  Columbus  until  his  death  in  1S53.  Mr.  Nelson  returned  to  Yirginia 
in  1852,  and  married  Mary  Atkinson  Page,  daughter  of  William  Byrd  Page, 
of  Pagebrooke.  His  children  arc:  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  who  resides  in  Clarke 
county,  Ya. ; Eliza  Nelson,  wife  of  John  C.  Woolf  oik,  now7  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  Evelyn  Nelson,  wrife  of  William  C.  Turpin,  of  Macon,  Ga.  As 
to  education  he  says,  what  with  idleness,  imperfect  methods  and  inefficient 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  so-called  academies,  the  six  or  seven  years 
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he  spent  at  school  were  well  uigh  entirely  wasted.  What  education  he  has 
acquired  has  been  since  his  school  days,  which  ended  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  Soon  after  he  attained  his  majority,  war  was  declared  against  Mexico, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  1847  he  raised  a company  of  infantry, 
in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  compliance  with  a call  for  a battalion  of  infantry. 
He  expected  to  take  part  in  Gen.  Scott’s  advance  after  the  battle  of  Gerro 
Gordo. 

The  other  companies  to  form  the  battalion  were  slotv  in  responding,  con- 
sequently they  did  not  reach  Mexico  until  after  the  battles  (resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  city)  had  been  fought,  and  their  services  were  confined  to 
garrison  duty.  After  returning  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  remained  until 
peace  was  declared,  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, and  adopted  the  views  of  that  splendid  statesman  and  pure  patriot, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  He  never  sought  office,  but  in  1860  was  nominated  as 
secession  candidate  to  represent  Clarke  county  in  the  convention,  which 
tardily  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  Clarke  county  was  strongly 
Union,  and  he  was  defeated.  His  opponent  was  Maj.  Hugh  M.  Nelson,  a 
noble  gentleman,  who  lost  his  life  defending  his  native  state.  Mr.  Nelson 
did  not  desire  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  thought  then,  as  he  still 
thinks,  that  after  the  secession  of  the  gulf  states,  the  most  probable  way  of 
preserving  peace  and  bringing  about  a reconciliation  between  the  sections, 
was  for  the  border  states  to  go  out  in  a body,  and  in  the  event  of  war  it  was 
best  for  the  South  to  present  a solid  front  with  fuller  time  for  preparation. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  1862,  anticipating  a call  from  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Nelson  took  a company  of  infantry,  composed  of  as  gallant  a set 
of  young  men  as  ever  carried  muskets,  in  the  direction  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  on  that  memorable  night  he  was  the  first  with  his  noble  boys  to  put  foot 
into  that  historic  town.  Three  months  afterward,  at  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  he  received  a wound  which  so  disabled  him  as  to  prevent  his  tak- 
ing any  further  active  part  in  the  war.  Until  the  surrender  of  Appomattox 
he  was  detailed  on  light  duty,  rendering  such  service  as  he  could  to  a cause 
which  had  and  deserved  his  deepest  devotion.  In  the  session  of  1879-80 
he  represented  the  counties  of  Clarke  and  Warren,  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  general  assembly.  For  several  years  prior  to  that  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  free  schools  for  the  county  of  Clarke.  This  work,  which  presented 
a field  for  usefulness,  he  enjoyed  very  much. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
his  ancestors  have  been  members  since  its  organization,  and  it  is  presumed 
were  members  of  the  church  in  England  ever  since  the  conversion  of  Britain 
to  Christianity.  He  became  a communing  member  of  the  church  in  1852, 
and  since  then  his  most  pleasant  duties  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
offices  of  Christ  Church,  Millwood,  as  vestryman,  -warden,  lay  reader  and 
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delegate  to  the  annual  councils  of  the  church  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Nelson  em- 
phatically approves  of  the  Evangelical  teachings  of  the  church,  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  Anti -Protestant  proclivities. 

Charles  W.  Coontz,  farmer,  P.  O.  Millwood,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Shugert)' Coontz,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va. , November  11,  1827. 
His  father,  it  is  thought,  was  also  a native  of  Frederick  county.  The  family 
record  was  burned  during  the  war,  which  makes  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
uncertain.  Peter  Coontz  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  Zinn,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children — five  sons  and  four  daughters,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Michael  Copenhaver,  of  Millwood,  being  the  only  one  living.  The  first,  wife 
died  about  1855,  after  which  he  was  married  to  Mary  Skugert,  widow  of 
a Mr.  Milton,  and  Capt.  C.  W.  Coontz  was  their  only  child.  The  parents  are 
both  dead,  the  father  dying  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  the 
mother  about  fourteen  years  later.  He  was  both  a carpenter  and  a farmer, 
each  of  which  occupations  he  carried  on  successfully,  and  was  known  as  one 
of  the  financially  substantial  citizens  of  Winchester. 

Capt.  Coontz,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married  in  1850  to  Louisa 
Krebs,  of  Winchester,  and  three  children  are  the  result  of  the  union: 
Walter  K.,  Emma  Virginia  (wife  of  J.  L.  W.  Baker)  and  J.  Esther  (wife  of 
John  Murphy,  of  Mount  Jackson).  Mr.  Coontz  learned  the  trade  of  a car- 
penter, which  occupation  he  has  followed  mostly  through  life.  In  1852  he 
engaged  in  the  foundry  business  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, which  he  followed  successfully  till  the  war  broke  out,  and  during 
the  disastrous  struggle  his  foundry  and  dwelling  house  were  both  destroyed, 
with  their  contents,  including  their  Bible,  containing  the  family  record.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  Coontz  was  appointed  depot  commissary  by 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  the  rank  of.  captain  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, which  position  he  retained  all  through  the  war.  Since  the  war  he  has 
been  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  About  twelve  years  since 
he  moved  to  where  he  now  resides,  on  a farm  near  Millwood,  in  Clarke 
county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  is  a 
gentleman  highly  respected. 

Maj.  Alexander  Baker,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  (Campbell)  Baker, 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  now  Clarke  county,  May  16,  1S14.  His 
grandfather  Baker  came  from  England  and  settled  in  what  wTas  afterward 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  at  a very  early  date.  His  son  James  was  born  in 
Frederick  county,  and  died  there  about  1824,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-four  years, 
the  exact  date  not  known,  as  the  old  Bible  containing  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  was  lost  while  being  sent  to  Missouri  to  one  of  the  family.  They  had 
ten  children, viz. : John,  Samuel,  William,  J ames,  Corbin,  Alexander,  Elizabeth 
(wife  of  Cyrus  W.  Murry),  Nancy  (wife  of  George  Brown),  Maria  (wife  of 
Thomas  P.  Ingram)  and  Sophia  G.  (wife  of  Buckner  Ashby),  all  of  whom  are 
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deceased  but  Alexander  and  Corbin,  the  latter  living  in  Denver,  Colo.  Alexan- 
der Baker  was  married  in  1837  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  James  M.  Hite,  a 
nephew  of  President  Madison.  They  had  born  to  them  ten  children,  only- 
six  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  viz. : Maria  I.  (wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Lewis, 
of  Westmoreland  county,  deceased),  Haney  (wife  of  Thomas  Deye  Coekey, 
of  Maryland),  Lelia  H.,  Alexander  C.  (deceased),  Carrie  M.  (deceased), 
James  Madison  Hite,  four  died  in  infancy.  During  the  late  war  Maj. 
Baker  was  a quartermaster  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, until  he  was  promoted  to  major.  The  family  have  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  for  several  generations.  They  have  also  all  been  identified  with 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Major  is  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  the  family  say  that  his  Masonic  badge  saved  them  from  indignity 
during  the  war  and  secured  for  them  kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

W.  H.  Travers  is  a native  of  Dorchester  county,  Md.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  emigrated  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  state.  He  graduated  from  St.  Mary’s  College  in  1848,  and  then 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Harris,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. This  gentleman  represented,  in  part,  the  state  of  Maryland  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  for  several  terms.  Mr.  Travers  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  practiced  law  in  the  city  above  named  until  1801, 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a delegate  to 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  (Jan- 
uary, 1856)  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body.  In  1858  he  was  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
representing  the  city’s  interest  in  the  stock  of  that  company.  He 
removed  to  Jefferson  county  (then  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia)  in  May, 
1861,  and  has  resided  ever  since  at  Charlestown,  the  county  seat  of  that 
county,  and  has  been  engaged  since  the  war  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  that  place.  In  1872  he  was  elected,  with  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  to 
represent  the  Eleventh  Senatorial  District  of  West  Virginia  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  He  -was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance,  educa- 
tion and  corporation.  In  1876,  and  again  in  1888,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  presidential  electors  at  large  for  the  state,  and  as  such  cast  his  vote  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Grover  Cleveland,  respectively,  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Travers  has  been  intimately  associated  and  identified 
with  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  Company,  having  been  a director 
since  its  organization  in  1870,  and  its  general  counsel  since  1876. 

A.  Jackson  Bageant,  farmer,  P.  O.  Whitacre,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. , was 
born  August  0,  1824,  where  be  now  lives,  three  miles  north  of  Whitacre  P. 
O.  He  is  the  son  of  William  Bageant,  who  wis  born  in  Frederick  county. 
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Md.,  in  1784,  an  intelligent  man  of  considerable  education  and  a good  pen- 
mam  The  early  part  of  bis  life  was  spent  as  a shoemaker  with  his  ‘father, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  occupied  as  a farmer.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Dick,  of  Frederick  county,  Va.,and  their  children  were: 
John  Washington,  died  in  1849;  Mary  Maria,  born  in  1820,  now  the  widow  of 
Michael  Dolan,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  our  subject.  Mr.  B age  ant  is  a grand- 
son of  John  Bageant,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Old  Fort  Loudoun,  at  Win- 
chester, while  his  parents  were  there  seeking  refuge  from  an  attack  by  the 
Indians.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a shoemaker  throughout  his  life.  He 
served  bravely  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  American  army,  mostly  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  promoted  to  a captaincy. 

Mr.  Bageant,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  but  little  education  out- 
side of  what  was  taught  him  by  his  father.  In  1854  he  married  the  widow 
of  Henry  Mauzev,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hook,  of  Hampshire  county,  Ya. , and 
unto  them  were  born  six  children,  viz.:  David  William;  Martha  Y. , died  in 
1861;  Henry  J. ; Maria  E.,  died  young;  Margery,  now  Mrs.  Lemuel  Bohrer, 
living  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  Amanda  A.  Mr.  Bageant  received  100  acres 
of  land  by  heritage,  but  has  since  added  500  acres  thereto  by  his  own  labor 
and  management.  He  served  three  months  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  was 
discharged  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
also  of  the  Granger’s  society.  Politically  he  votes  for  the  best  mau,  regard- 
less of  party.  Grandfather  John  Bageant  moved  and  settled  in  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1808,  in  the  woods,  and  the  father  settled  where  subject  lives, 
in  1814,  in  the  woods. 

James  V.  Weir,  deceased,  was  born  in  Essex  county,  Ya. , February  3, 
1799,  and  was  married  June  21,  1838,  to  Ann  Taylor  Ship,  and  had  a fam- 
ily of  children  born  to  him,  as  follows:  Emma  B.,  James  Robert,  John 
Elliott,  William  Brockenbrough,  Lucy  Elliott,  Virginia  T.,  Mildred  Ship, 
Martha  Waller,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Caroline  Hunton  and  Richard  Eugene. 
The  deceased  moved  to  this  county  in  1839,  and  settled  at  the  place  known 
as  “ Sagitarius.  ” His  father,  Robert  Marye  Weir,  was  born  in  Essex 
county  in  177S,  and  died  in  1844.  He  married  Clara,  daughter  of  John 
and  Emily  (Waller)  Smith,  who  died  January  31,  1879/  aged  seventy-nine 
years. 

James  Y.  Weir  was  a farmer,  and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  He  was 
a democrat  and  an  Episcopalian.  Richard  Eugene  and  IV.  B. , with  their 
four  sisters,  occupy  the  old  homestead.  Richard  Eugene  married  Fanny, 
daughter  of  Edward  White  Massey,  October  12,  1889. 

The  mother  of  the  wife  of  our  subject,  James  Y.  Weir,  was  a Fitzhugb, 
and  married  James  Ship,  who  represented  Frederick  county  in  the  general 
assembly  four  terms.  He  had  three  daughters,  Mildred,  Charlotte  and 
Ann  Taylor.  The  latter,  as  stated  above,  married  James  Y.  in  1838. 
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Capt.  A.  M.  Earle,  farmer,  Milldale,  was  born  December  12,  1819,  in 
Frederick  county,  Ya. , northwest  of  Winchester.  He  is  descended  from 
the  Earle  , family,  an  old  one,  supposed  to  have  immigrated  to  this  country 
from  England  at  an  early  date.  The  ancestry  of  the  family  has  been 
traced  back  with  positive  proof  to  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  which 
times  the  family  were  known  to  be  devoted  royalists. 

Capt.  Earle’s  family  is  the  only  known  branch  of  the  old  house  in  Vir- 
ginia, though  there  are  still  some  descendants  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  father  of  Capt.  Earle  was  John  B.  Earle,  also  born  in  that 
portion  of  Frederick  county  that  is  now  Warren  county,  in  1787,  and  died 
in  i860,  and  his  grandfather,  Esias  Earle,  was  probably  born  in  the  same 
section,  but  when,  it  is  not  knowm;  he  died  in  1826.  Samuel  Earle,  the 
father  of  Esias,  came  from  lower  Virginia  to  the  Valley  at  an  early  day. 
He  represented  Frederick  county  several  times  in  the  house  of  burgesses, 
and  his  grandson,  John  B.  , also  represented  the  same  county  in  the  house 
of  delegates.  Esias  had  a family  of  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  John 
B.  being  the  eldest  son.  who  married,  in  1818,  Maria  B.  Miller,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Miller,  of  Apple  Pie  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.  The  children  of 
John  B.  were:  Alexander  M. , born  in  1819;  Archibald  B. , bom  in  1821; 
Baylis,  born  in  1834,  dying  in  1867;  Sarah  J. , born  in  1823,  married  Hiram 
Evans;  Mary  L.,  born  in  1824,  married  John  Burns  and  moved  to  Missouri 
in  1854,  he  dying  in  1861  and  she  in  1887,  leaving  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters; Amelia  P.,  bom  in  October,  1825,  married  Seth  Mason,  of  Frederick 
county,  and  moved  to  Missouri  in  1854,  where  she  still  lives;  Susan  M. , 
bom  in  1828,  married  James  Glen  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya.,  where  she 
still  lives;  Ann  C.,  born  in  1829,  still  living;  Martha,  born  in  1833,  still  living. 

Capt.  Earle  was  educated  at  Cannonsburg  College,  Pennsylvania,  graduat- 
ing from  that  institution  in  1839.  Returning  from  college  he  remained  in 
Clarke  county  till  1860,  when  his  father  dying,  he  purchased  the  homestead 
from  the  other  heirs  and  has  resided  there  since.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  serving  in  the  ranks  nearly  two 
years,  when  he  was  made  quartermaster  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  w’here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle.  In  1867  Capt.  Earle  married  Mary  Ellen  Burns,  daughter  of 
W.  C.  Burns,  of  Lafayette  county,  Mo.  He  has  had  five  children  born  to 
him:  John  B. , A.  M.  Jr.,  Paul  B.,  Virginia  M.  and  Elizabeth  K. 

In  1851  Mr.  Earle  was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  served 
continuously  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  years.  In  1859  he  w'as  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  in  18S1  he  represented  jointly  the  counties  of 
Clarke  and  Warren.  He  is  a democrat,  and  the  family  attend  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  homestead  of  Capt.  Earle,  Mount  Zion,  was  so  named 
bv  Rev.  Charles  Mynn  Thruston,  some  time  before  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion.  This  clergyman  was  one  of  the  famous  “fighting  parsons,”  and  be- 
came a colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  house  was  built  about  1780,  and  the  mill 
several  years  before.  The  latter  is  still  oy>erated.  Tho  tract  consists  of 
573  acres,  and  is  beautifully  located  near  the  Clarke  and  Warren  line. 

John  F.  Sowers,  farmer,  Stone  Bridge,  was  born  April  23,  1846,  at 
“ Lakeville,”  the  old  homestead  of  his  father,  John  W.  Sowers,  who  was  born 
in  1813,  at  Greenway,  Clarke  county,  and  whose  father  was  James  Sowers. 
At  an  early  day,  supposed  to  be  1730  or  1740,  Jacob  Sowers  came  from 
Germany,  and  settled  near  the  run,  at  what  afterward  became  Winchester, 
when  it  had  but  three  houses,  or  rather  cabins.  He  had  three  sons:  l -Daniel, 
who  settled  near  the  old  Salem  Church,  near  where  the  line  of  Frederick 
and  Clarke  counties  now  is,  about  1750,  who  had  a son,  James,  born  in 
1775,  who  married,  in  1799,  Elizabeth  Kerfoot,  and  who  had  seven  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom  was  John  W. , the  father  of  John  F.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  John  W.  was  married,  January  29,  1833,  to  Mary  Emily, 
daughter  of  William  and  Matilda  (Johnson)  Mitchel,  of  Warren  county.  Va. 
Their  children  were:  Francis  Ann,  wife  of  J.  G.  Kerfoot;  James  W. , born 
*in  1834,  died  in  1861,  married  Mary  Kerfoot;  George  F.,  born  in  1837,  and 
died  in  1854;  Betsey,  born  in  1810,  and  died  in  1851;  Martha  Y. , born  in 
1843,  wife  of  George  H.  Sowers;  J.  F.,  born  in  1846;  H.  IV.,  bom  in  1855, 
and  Alice  M , wife  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Laws.  John  F.,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  educated  at  the  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Ya. , and  was  one 
of  the  gallant  band  of  cadets  that  marched  from  their  desks  at  school  to 
defend  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  against  the  invading  armv,  and  which 
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campaign  culminated  in  the  battle  of  New  Market,  in  1864.  He  married  Mary 
Thomson,  daughter  of  J.  H.  and  Virginia  (Baker)  Thomson,  of  Winchester, 
Va. , and  one  child,  John  Thomson  Sowers,  has  blessed  their  union.  Mr. 
Sowers  purchased  the  property  known  as  “Federal  Hill,”  long  held  by  the 
Baker  family. 

John  Whelan  Luke,  farmer,  Berry  ville,  was  born  March  7,  1815.  near  Ber- 
ryville,  son  of  Jacob  Luke,  who  was  born  about  two  miles  wed  of  Berryville, 
on  the  Winchester  turnpike,  and  died  in  1838  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
He  was  occupied,  during  his  life,  as  a farmer,  owning  a farm  of  123  acres, 
which  he  received  by  heritage  from  his  father.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  married  Sarah  Clayton,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Whelan) 
Clayton;  she  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn.  William  Clayton  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Whelan  family  is  still  represented 
in  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  counties,  Penn.,  and  are  mostly  wealthy 
people.  The  children  to  this  marriage  were  Catherine,  died  in  1889,  aged 
eighty-three,  widow  of  Jacob  Enders;  Elizabeth  (deceased),  was  Mrs.  Niel 
Barnett;  Emily,  born  in  1812,  was  Mrs.  John  Greenlee  (deceased);  John 
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Whelan,  subject;  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Armstead  Mason  Moore,  of  Berryville. 
William  Clayton  was  born  in  1S20,  and  died  in  1835. 

Our  subject  is  grandson  of  Peter  Luke,  who  died  in  1816,  at  the  age 
of  about  eighty.  He  was  born  and  spent  his  early  life  in  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.  He  came  to  Virginia  and  married  Catherine  Keizer,  of  Frederick 
county.  He  was  a farmer,  and  served  during  the  Revolutionary  wrar  as  a 
quartermaster  at  Washington’s  headquarters,  having  charge  of  the  head- 
quarter teams.  He  acquired  considerable  land  in  what  was  then  Frederick 
county,  all  ok  which  h.8  sold,  taking  continental  money  in  payment,  in  which 
he  had  great  faith  at  the  time.  At  his  death  he  owned  the  farm  on  which 
our  subject  was  born.  He  lived  in  the  old  home  until  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  store  of  Niel  Barnett  and  John  M. 
Blackmore,  of  Berryville,  for  three  years.  He  then  clerked  for  Joseph  F. 
Stephenson,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  two  years  became  a partner.  In  1837 
they  moved  their  store  to  Clark  county,  Mo. , and  after  four  years  he  sold  his 
interest  to  Stephenson,  and  returned  to  Sniekersville,  Loudoun  Co.,  Ya., 
and  again  engaged  in  merchandising  with  A.  At.  Moore  for  live  years.  In 
1846  he  married  Lucy  C.  Blackmore  (who  died  in  1850),  daughter  of 
Marcus  and  Rebecca  (Chandler)  Blackmore,  of  Clarke  county;  one  child, 
Marcus  B.,  was  born,  but  died,  aged  fifteen.  In  1852  he  married  Ann 
Louisa  Grantham,  a daughter  of  James  and  Phoebe  (Larue)  Grantham,  of 
Jefferson  county.  Their  children  are  James  W.,  teller  in  a bank  at  Berry- 
ville; Sarah  Cornelia,  now  Mrs.  J.  Few  Brown,  of  Winchester;  John  Larue, 
dentist;  Samuel  G.,  farming;  Anna  Clayton;  Edwin  Clifford,  of  New  York 
City;  Bessie  and  Pattie  Lucille.  After  his  first  marriage  he  purchased  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  lives  and  has  been  engaged  as  a farmer  since  that  time. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and  served 
one  term.  Is  now  serving  and  has  served  as  school  trustee  for  a number  of 
years.  He  did  not  serve  in  the  late  war  (was  too  old),  but  lost  heavily  during 
the  struggle;  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a democrat. 

Charles  O.  Lambert,  mayor,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. , was  born  in  Freder- 
ick City,  Md. , in  1838,  and  is  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Catherine  Lambert, 
of  Maryland.  He  wTas  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  commenced  to  learn  the  butchering  business 
with  Chas.  D.  Schell,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  that  trade.  In  1857  he  went  to  Sh'epherdstown,  Va. , and  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself,  and  in  1865  he  came  to  Martinsburg  and  be- 
came a partner  of  his  brother,  George  D.  Lambert,  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness, remaining  thus  together  until  1867,  when  he  again  set  up  for  himself, 
adding  to  his  stock  a grocery  and  provision  store,  which  he  still  continues  in 
this  city.  He  was  elected  councilman  in  1878,  and  has  served  three  terms 
of  two  years  oach,  five  and  one-half  years  of  which  time  he  has  served  as 
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mayor  pro  tern.  In  1884  he  was  elected  mayor,  by  a good  majority,  and  his 
services  were  so  well  appreciated  that  in  1886,  and  again  in  1SS8,  the. people 
demanded  his  re-election,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  That  his 
services  as  mayor  are  appreciated  by  the  people  in  general  is  well  attested 
by  his  long  continuance  in  the  office.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics,  a genial, 
clever  gentleman,  and  emphatically  a self-made  man.  In  addition  to  his 
other  business  he  is  in  a small  way  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mayor 
Lambert  was  twice  married,  first,  in  I860,  to  Margaret  E.  Freeze,  of  Sliep- 
herdstown,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Ya. , and  by  this  union  there  were  four  children, 
viz. : Benjamin,  Charles,  Samuel  and  John,  the  latter  deceased.  Mrs. 
Lambert  died  December  11,  1874,  at  the  age  of  thirty- two  years.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  occurred  May  16, 1876,  to  Mary  Y.  Hunter,  daughter  of  David 
and  Margaret  Hunter,  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya.,  and  by  this  marriage 
there  were  three  children:  Edgar  H. , Walter  B.  and  Margaret,  the  latter 

dying  in  infancy. 

The  Weper  Family.  Caspar  Yon  "Weber  was  bom  in  Nuremburg. 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  graduated  at  the  Eniver- 
sity  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  afterward  a body-guard  to  King  Leopold  I. 
of  Germany.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1720,  and  settled  near  Harrisburg, 
Penn.  There  the  name  was  called  Wever,  and  there  he  died,  leaving  a widow 
and  four  children,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1780.  and  settled  near  Leetown, 
Berkeley  county,  afterward  divided  and  called  Jefferson. 

Adam  WTever,  the  oldest  son  of  Caspar  Yon  Weber,  married  an  English 
lady,  a Miss  Willis,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  they  had  three  children:  one 
son,  Caspar  Willis  Wever,  married  in  1812,  Jane  Catherine  Dunlop,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Dunlop,  a lawyer  of  Chambersburg,  Penn. , and  had  nine 
children.  He  was  one  of  the  first  civil  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Bailroad,  and  he  settled  three  miles  below  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  place 
was  afterward  called  Weverton,  in  honor  of  his  name.  Catherine  Wever, 
the  second  child  of  xWlam  Wever,  married  Major  Irwin,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn. ; 
they  had  no  children.  Elizabeth  Emeline  Wever,  the  third  child  of  Adam 
Wever,  married  Judge  L.  IV.  Balch. 

Jacob  Wever,  the  second  son  of  Caspar  Yon  Weber,  married,  in  1787,  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Stake,  of  Yrork,  Penn.,  and  settled  near  Martinsburg,  Berke- 
ley Co.,  Va.  They  had  six  children — four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Caspar  Wever,  born  in  1791,  and  died  in  1879,  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
Wever,  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  children  who  married,  his  wife  being 
Hannah  Cromwell  Orrick,  of  Virginia.  She  was  born  in  1788  and  died  in 
1843.  Nicholas  Orrick,  of  Baltimore,  Md. , grandfather  of  Hannah  Crom- 
well Orrick  Wever,  married  Hannah  Cromwell  of  the  same  county.  She 
was  a direct  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  tb rough  his  son 
Henry.  In  1776  the  family  moved  to  Virginia,  and  settled  near  Martins- 
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burg,  Berkeley  county.  There  were  five  daughters  and  three  sons:  John, 
Nicholas  and  Charles.  John  remained  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  and  his 
eldest  son  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  legislature  for  a number  of  years. 
Nicholas,  the  second  son,  lived  at  Berkeley  Springs,  now  in  Morgan  county. 
His  partner  in  business  was  James  Rumsey,  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and 
Nicholas  made  with  him  the  trial  trip  in  his  first  steamboat.  Charles,  the 
third  son,  and  father  of  Hannah  Cromwell  Orrick  Wever,  married  Catherine 
Davenport.  They  had  fifteen  children,  and  of  this  number  two  only  are 
living:  James  C.  Orrick,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Alex.  Orrick,  of  Missouri. 
The  former  married  Miss  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  and  has  two  sons  living: 
one,  William  P.  Orrick,  is  an  Episcopal  minister  of  Beading.  Penn.,  and  the 
other  one,  C.  J.  Orrick,  of  Cumberland,  Md.  The  latter  married  Miss  Brent, 
of  Missouri,  and  now  lives  in  St.  Louis.  Theodore  W'ever,  the  oldest  son  of 
Caspar  and  Hannah  C.  Wever,  was  born  in  1826  and  died  in  1836,  at  the 
age  of  ten  years.  Charles  Jacob  Wever,  second  son  of  Caspar  Wever,  was 
born  in  1837,  and  married,  in  1870,  Prances  B.  Snodgrass,  a daughter  of  Col. 
B.  Ve.  Dere  Snodgrass,  of  Virginia.  He  died  in  1878,  leaving  a widow  and 
five  children:  Lenore  B.,  Hannah  Orrick,  Caspar,  Charles  Jacob  and  George 
Lowry,  all  of  whom  are  now  living  near  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  George 
Lowry  Wever,  third  son  of  Caspar  Wever,  was  born  in  1839.  In  the  late 
Civil  war,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  he  was  wounded,  and 
died  near  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1862.  Catherine  Davenport  Wever,  fourth 
child  of  Caspar  Wever,  was  born  in  1831,  and  married,  in  1849,  Dr.  Edwin 
G.  Buckles.  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Buckles  was  born  February  12,  1818,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Va.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1845.  In  1846  he  settled  in  Hedgesville,  Berkeley 
Co.,  Va.,  and  practiced  his  profession  until  1876,  when  declining  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  the  country  for  rest.  He  died  in  1878, 
leaving  a widow  (no  children)  who  now  resides  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley 
Co.,  W.  Va.  William  Buckles,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Va. , and  married  Miss  Beall,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  They  had  three 
children — two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Daniel  Buckles,  son  of  William 
Buckles,  the  father  of  the  aforesaid  Dr.  E.  G.  Buckles,  was  born  in  1774,  and 
married,  1799,  Hannah  Chipley,  a daughter  of  an  Englishman.  They  lived 
near  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  They  had  ten 
children,  two  only  of  whom  are  living:  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Paducah,  Ivy., 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Moulder,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Lemen  Family.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  Valley, 
there  being  one  of  them,  John  Lemen,  in  the  merchandising  business  in 
Frederick  county,  or  that  portion  of  it  now  known  as  Berkeley  and  Jeffer- 
son, as  early  as  1754,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  Frederick  county.  They 
have  always  been  an  enterprising  business  family,  some  of  the  members  of 
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which  have  been  leading  citizens,  either  as  merchants,  millers,  farmers  or 
fruit  raisers.  They  have  mostly  lived  in  the  lower  valley,  or  rather  the 
northern  portion  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson.  Willoughby  N.  Lemen,  the 
father  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Lemen,  of  Shepherdstown,  was  born  in  1805,  and  his  wdfe 
was  Esther  Billmyer,  born  in  1800.  There  were  six  children  bom  to  them. 
Martin  B.  Lemen,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1882,  and  his  wife  was  Mary  C. 
Chambers.  Their  children  were  ten  in  number.  Charles  C.  and  Thomas 
T. , forming  the  firm  of  Lemen  Brothers,  of  Martinsburg,  are  respectively  the 
second  and  fourth  children.  The  others  are  residents  mostly  of  Jefferson 
county.  Martin  B.,  William  T.  and  W.  N.  are  the  only  sons  of  Willoughby 
N.  now  living.  William  T.  lives  near  Shepherdstown,  and  is  a farmer  by 
occupation;  Martin  B.  is  a farmer  of  Jefferson.  W.  N.  Lemen,  mentioned 
above,  is  in  the  grain  commission  business,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Morgan’s 
Grove  Agricultural  Association.  Thomas  T.  married,  in  1886,  Na'nnie  M. 
Hedges,  but  his  brother  Charles  is  still  single.  The  Lemens  have  usually 
been  Presbyterians  in  religion,  and  democratic  in  politics. 

Bear  Admiral  Charles  Boarman  (deceased),  son  of  Charles  and  Mary 
(Edelen)  Boarman,  was  born  in  Charles  county,  Md. , December  24,  1795, 
and  died  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  September  13,  1879,  in  his  eighty -fourth 
year.  He  entered  Georgetown  College,  where  his  father  had  been  a profes- 
sor since  1797.  He  received  his  appointment  to  the  navy  June  9,  1811,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  being  ordered  to  attend  the  naval  school  at  Wash- 
ington as  an  appointee  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a short  time  he 
was  sent  to  the  sloop  Erie  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  as  midshipman  he  served 
aboard  the  brig  Jefferson  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  war  of  1812,  thus 
rendering  his  country  able  service  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  March  5,  1817,  while  in  the  Mediterranean  service. 
After  sailing  with  the  West  India  squadron,  on  his  return  to  Washington, 
he  was  stationed  at  the  navy  yard  there.  His  first  command  was  the  sloop 
Weazel  during  the  years  1827  and  1828.  He  was  transferred  in  1828  to 
the  frigate  Java,  then  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1830 
he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  flagship  Hudson  of  the  Brazil 
squadron,  was  commander  of  the  sloop  Vandalia  and  also  the  schooner 
Grampus  of  the  West  India  squadron.  On  February  9,  1837,  he  was 
confirmed  commander,  and  in  1840  had  charge  of  the  United  States  sloop 
Fairfield,  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  He  received  his  captain’s  commission 
March  29,  1844;  from  1847  to  1850,  on  a three  years’  cruise,  he  com- 
manded the  frigate  Brandywine,  flagship  of  the  Brazil  squadron.  From 
1852  to  1855  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  and  stationed  at 
Brooklyn,  and  while  at  this  important  point,  he  superintended  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Japan  expedition,  which  was  attended  with  such  fruitful  results. 
From  1861  to  1865  he  was  detained  on  special  duty,  his  rare  executive  ca- 
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pacities  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  such  service.  In  July,  1862,  he  received 
his  commission  as  commodore,  and  was  retired  as  rear-admiral  in  such  hon- 
orable company  as  Commodore  Stewart  on  the  13th  of  August,  1876,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  1855.  Although  a large  slave-holder  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  war,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  government  that  had  so 
honored  him  in  her  service.  He  was  nearly  three-score  and  ten  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  yet  in  private  life  he  wras  ever  most  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  husband,  father  and  friend.  He  wTas  a'  citizen  of  Martins- 
burg  over  fifty  years,  and  was  known  as  a consistent  Christian  and  a faith- 
ful member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  married,  March  21,  1820,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Abell.  Of  their  thirteen  children, 
seven  are  living,  viz.:  John  A.;  Joseph  B. ; Frank  C. ; Eliza,  widow  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Brown;  Susan  M. , widow  of  Jeremiah  Harris;  Mary  J., 
widow  of  W.  H.  Broome,  for  many  years  in  the  custom  house  of  New  York; 
two  unmarried— Anna  and  Nora.  Mrs.  Commodore  Boarman  was  married 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  and  died  in  her  seventy- second  year,  September 
26,  1875,  at  her  home  in  Martinsburg.  She  had  lived  a peaceful  and 
happy  life  with  her  partner  for  fifty-six  years,  and  one,  waiting  of  her  de- 
mise, has  said:  “In  her  death  we  lose  one  of  our  most  charitable  citizens; 
she  will  be  missed  by  very  many  of  the  poor  of  Martinsburg;  she  was  al- 
ways seeking  the  sick  and  administering  to  their  wants.  She  was  truly  an 
angel  of  mercy  and  charity  and  a strict  and  consistent  member  of  the 
church.  ’ ’ 

W.  H.  H.  Flick,  lawyer  and  postmaster,  Martinsburg,  appointed  in 
January,  1890,  was  born  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  February  24,  1841. 
His  father  was  Jacob  Flick,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  was  born 
in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  The  father  is  living,  but  the  mother  died  in 
1887.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Flick  was  also  named  Jacob  Flick,  and  was 
born  in  Crab  Bottom,  Va. ; his  grandmother  was  a native  of  New  Jersey. 
His  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  born,  respectively,  in  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont. 

Mr.  Flick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  raised  in  Cuyahoga  county,  on 
the  farm  of  his  father,  and  passed  his  life  much  as  the  ordinary  country  boy, 
receiving  his  education  at  the  common  schools,  with  a term  of  attendance  in 
his  late  boyhood  at  Hiram  College,  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  the  school  so  well 
known  as  the  alma  mater  of  President  Garfield.  In  July,  1861,  he  entered 
the  Federal  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  very  badly  wounded, 
from  the  effects  of  which  his  left  arm  is  partially  disabled.  He  studied  law 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  William  T.  Eemish,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1S65.  He  came  to  Morsefield  in  the  winter  of  1866,  but  removed 
to  Franklin,  Pendleton  county,  W.  Va. , in  1867.  In  this  county  (Pendleton) 
he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  several  years.  He  also  represented 
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Pendleton  county  in  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  two  terms,  and  during 
the  last  term  introduced  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  restoring  the 

o 

franchise  to  those  who  had  been  disqualified  by  their  connection  with  the 
Confederacy,  which  amendment  was  adopted,  thereby  showing  his  liberalitv 
toward  the  Confederate  soldiers.  He  served  for  a time  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Grant  county,  W.  Ya.  He  came  to  Martinsburg  on  July  5,  1874. 
and  immediately  entered  into  a lucrative  practice  in  his  profession.  He  was 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Berkeley  county  from  1880  to  1882,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  appointment  of  district  attorney.  Mr.  Flick  met  with 
an  affliction  in  1888  which  disabled  him  from  active  duties,  but  at  present 
(1890)  he  has  almost  entirely  recovered.  He  is  a lawyer  of  marked  ability 
and  force,  and  has  usually  been  retained  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  most 
cases  before  the  courts  of  Berkeley  county.  He  was  married  in  January, 
1865,  to  Miss  Lucretia  Clarke,  of  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  and  has  one  child, 
a daughter,  Miss  Lorena  Flick.  He  is  a stanch  republican.  In  1876,  and 
again  in  1884,  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals.  In  1886  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  congress 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District,  made  an  active  canvass,  but  was 
beaten  by  a majority  of  less  than  100,  by  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson.  In  1888 
he  was  renominated  against  his  old  competitor;  was  unable  to  make  an  act- 
ive canvass,  and  was  again  beaten  by  a small  majority. 

Capt.  E.  G.  Alburtis  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  W.  Ya.,  July  6. 
1817,  and  died  March  21,  1875.  He  was  married,  December  20,  1842,  to 
Mary  C.  Swartz,  and  eight  children  were  born  to  them — seven  girls  and 
one  boy — one  of  whom,  a girl,  is  dead.  Capt.  Alburtis  entered  the  business 
of  his  father,  and  took  charge  of  the  Virginia  Republican  in  1841,  continu- 
ing in  the  same  until  the  Mexican  war,  'which  he  entered  as  a captain  and 
served  gallantly.  After  his  return  from  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Berkeley  county,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  wrar.  Capt.  Alburtis’  company,  the  Wise 
Artillery,  was  at  the  John  Brown  capture,  and  on  the  opening  of  hostilities 
the  company  went  into  service  immediately,  and  were  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle until  the  close.  After  the  surrender,  Capt.  Alburtis  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Valley  Star  at  Martinsburg,  but  gave  it  up  in  consequence  of 
ill  health,  and  died,  as  above  stated,  in  1875.  Capt.  Alburtis  was  the  son 
of  John  Alburtis,  a newspaper  man  during  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
John  was  born  May  14,  1779.  He  married  Nancy  Vanmeter,  who  was  born 
June  29,  1794.  Nancy  was  the  grand  daughter  of  the  first  Vanmeter  who 
came  to  this  section,  about  1730,  and  a son  of  this  first  Vanmeter  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  the  Valley. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hamill,  deceased,  -was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Penn.,  in  March. 
1827,  the  youngest  son  of  William  and  Itebecca  (Ashman)  Hamill,  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  Dr.  Ilamill  received  liis  first  schooling  in  his  native  county, 
afterward  taking  a course  at  Gettysburg  College.  He  came  with  his  father 
to  Berkeley  county  about  1842,  his  father  having  purchased  a farm  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Bedington.  At  a very  early  age  he  exhibited  a fond- 
ness for  athletic  sports,  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a physique 
that  was  recognized  as  rarely  excelled.  About  the  year  1845  he  went  to 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  was  engaged,  in  connection  with  a New  York  house, 
in  a business  enterprise  that  resulted  quite  favorably  to  all  parties.  After 
remaining  in  Vicksburg  for  some  time  he  returned  to  Berkeley  county, 
whence  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris, 
the  father  of  dental  surgery  in  America,  and  the  founder  of  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  world.  After  his  course  with  Dr.  Harris,  he  returned  to  Berkeley 
county,  whence  he  moved  to  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  wdiere  he  remained  ten 
years.  During  his  course  in  Baltimore,  he  gave  to  the  profession  several 
important  inventions  in  mechanical  dentistry,  which  are  used  to  this  day. 
From  Mercersburg,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Irene  Hughs,  of  Williams- 
port, Md. , he  removed  to  Greeneastle,  Penn.  Two  daughters  were  the  result 
of  this  first  union.  She  dying.  Dr.  Harnill  married,  in  1859,  Mis3  M.  C. 
Hooper,  of  Mercersburg,  and  two  children  were  the  result  of  this  marriage: 
Dr.  George  Ashman  Ilamill  and  Isabelle  Harnill.  From  Greeneastle,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  from  there  to  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  where  he  remained  two  years;  thence  to  Martinsburg,  where  he 
died  May  22,  1882.  His  son,  Dr.  Ashman  Ilamill,  who  was  born  in  Green- 
castle,  Penn.,  in  1860,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Martinsburg,  where  he  still  resides. 

James  Cadwallader,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stephens  City,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  was 
born  in  1842,  at  Kernstown,  Frederick  county,  son  of  Ezra  Cadwallader,  who 
was  born  near  Bartonsville,  same  county,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  at  Kerns- 
town, where  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Daniel  McGoriau,  of  Kernstown. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  well-read  man,  always  keeping  well  informed  as  to  the 
political  state  of  his  country.  Ezra  was  the  son  of  Jehu  Cadwallader,  who 
was  the  son  of  one  of  seven  brothers  who  emigrated  from  Males,  in  the 
early  times,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  it  being  the  boast  of  some  of  the 
old  stock  that  they  could  trace  their  genealogy  back  to  the  old  Welch  kings. 
Ezra  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only  four  are  living,  viz. : Annie' 
Bell  (now  Mrs.  John  Gregory),  James  Marcial  (our  subject,  who  was  the 
third  child),  George  W.  and  Ella  M.  Mr.  Cadwallader  is  a grandson  of 
Jehu  Cadwallader,  and  has  followed  farming  all  his  life,  except  the  four 
years  spent  in  Civil  war.  He  volunteered  his  services  when  the  war  broke 
out,  being  not  much  more  than  a boy,  and  served  during  the  four  years, 
being  in  some  pretty  tight  places — was  captured  twice,  first  time  in  1S62, 
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when  lie  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  eight  months  and 
was  then  exchanged,  when  he  again  re-entered  the  service  and  was  a crain 
captured  and  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  where  was  held  until  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  In  1870  he  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Rachael  Baker,  of  Stephens  City,  Ya. , formerly  called  Newtown; 
children  were  Floyd  B. , Charles  W. , John  E.,  George  W.,  James  Milton 
and  Ilarrie  Lee.  His  wife  died  in  1886.  He  owns  a farm  of  115  acres, 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  Stephens  City,  which  came  to  him  from  his 
wife.  He  is  a fairly  successful  farmer,  and  has  improved  his  farm 
largely  by  remodeling  his  home.  He  has  also  had  the  care  of  his  six 
boys  since  his  wife’s  death,  she  having  left  him  an  infant  one  year  old.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church:  a stanch,  good  citizen,  and  politically  a 
democrat,  although  his  father  was  one  of  the  old  Henry  Clay  whigs  and 
remained  a strong  Union  man  during  the  great  straggle  between  the  North 
and  South. 

P.  Senseny  Wright,  deceased,  was  born  in  Middletown,  March  21,  1S34, 
and  died  February  16,  1885.  He  was  a son  of  George  Wright,  who  was 
born  at  Dunnington,  near  York,  England,  September  11,  1792,  and  sailed 
from  Liverpool  April  22,  1819,  arriving  at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  He  came  to  Middletown,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  first  threshing  machines  used  in  that  section.  He  married,  October 
17,  1820,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Senseny,  a man  of  wealth,  and  founder 
of  Middletown,  and  a highly  respected  citizen.  Mr.  George  Wright  died 
February  28,  1859.  P.  Senseny  Wright  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Penn.,  in  1859,  after  which  he  established  a nursery  for  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  at  Middletown,  which  he  kept  up  during  his  lifetime.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  so  far  as  he  extended  it,  owning  about  150  acres  of  valu- 
able land.  He  was  a student  of  botany,  of  which  he  was  especially  fond, 
equaling  the  average.  He  was  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances, an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  work.  In  1885  he  married  Maud, 
his  cousin,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Kercheval)  Wright.  John  Wright, 
her  father,  was  born  near  York,  England,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1827 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Sarah  Kercheval,  her  mother,  is  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Kercheval,  who  died  November  17, 1845,  and  married  Susan  Chinn, 
who  was  born  in  1771,  and  died  in  1842.  To  the  marriage  of  Senseny  and 
Maud  Wright  one  child  only  was  born,  Mary  Sidney  Ethel. 

Wm.  A.  Davis,  M.  D. , Winchester.  This  gentleman  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  January  17,  1819,  and  is  lineally  descended  from  William 
Davis,  who  was  born  in  Wales  in  1617,  came  to  Roxbury,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  about  1635,  and  died  there  in  1683.  Dr.  Davis,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  entered 
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Harvard  College  in  1833,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  the  degree 
of  Artin.ni  Baecalaureus  in  1837.  and  with  the  degrees  of  Artinm  Magister 
and  Medicinm  Doctor  in  1840.  He  removed  to  Frederick  county,  Va. , in 
1852,  and  is  now  a resident  of  Winchester,  Ya. 

Joseph  A.  Miller,  farmer,  Nineveh,  Warren  Co.,  Ya. , was  bom  in 
1829,  two  and  a half  miles  west  of  Stephens  City,  son  of  Thomas  Miller, 
who  was  born  in  1801  and  died  in  January,  1889,  at  same  place,  having 
followed  the  occupation  of  a farmer.  In  1828  he  married  Cassandra  Mc- 
Kay, daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  M.  (Haines)  McKay,  of  Warren  county, 
on  Crooked  Run,  and  their  children  are  Robert,  Thomas,  Dudley,  Mary 
(died  young)  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a very  successful 
farmer,  and  took  care  of  what  he  acquired,  but  lost  heavily  during  the  war. 
He  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Joseph  A.  is  a grandson  of  Joseph  Miller,  and  lived  with  his  parents 
till  twenty- seven  years  of  age,  receiving  a good  business  education;  he  then 
went  to  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  forty  miles  west  of  Dubuque,  and  bought  a 
farm  and  went  into  the  grazing  business,  which  he  followed  for  twenty 
years.  In  1861  he  married  Mary  McKay  Spangler,  of  Winchester,  daugh- 
ter of  Solomon  and  Lucy  M.  (Tanquary)  Spangler,  and  their  children  were 
Lucy  (Mrs.  Richard  Thorpe),  Virginia  (Mrs.  Scott  Jett),  Attie,  Robert, 
Mabel,  Laura,  Shirley,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (who  died  aged  two  years).  In 
1875  he  returned  to  Frederick  county  and  bought  the  farm  upon  which  he 
now  lives,  known  as  Wheatland,  located  ten  miles  south  of  Winchester,  on 
the  Front  Royal  pike,  containing  635  acres  of  good  land,  partly  in  Clarke 
county.  His  residence  is  nicely  located,  and  affords  a splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Mr.  Miller  is  an  industrious  and  prosperous  gentle- 
man and  a highly  respected  citizen.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
supervisor  of  Frederick  county.  Politically  he  is  a democrat.  His  ances- 
tors came  from  Strasburg,  Germany.  Two  brothers,  Anthony  and  Phillip, 
came  over  to  this  country  and  settled  at  York,  Penn.,  but  in  1733  moved  to 
a place  in  Virginia  which  they  named  Strasburg.  They  obtained  a grant 
of  several  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  king  of  England.  His  wife's 
ancestors  are  traced  directly  back  to  Thomas  Tancrede,  of  Arden,  Yorkshire, 
England,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  During  the  war  of 
Roses  the  name  was  changed  to  Tanquary  (though  not  generally  used  until 
later).  The  next  in  succession  was  Thomas  Tanquary,  of  Burrows  Ridge, 
who  was  created  a baron  in  1662.  He  married  a daughter  of  Bernard  Paver, 
Esq.,  of  Brampton,  Eng.  Soon  after  they  moved  to  this  country  and  settled 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still 
reside,  some  having  settled  in  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

Ambrose  Timber  lake,  woolen  manufacturer,  P.  O.  Middletown.  Few 
men  of  his  age  engaged  in  a manufacturing  enterprise  have  been  more  sue- 
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cessful  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
W.  Ya.,  being  left  an  orphan  when  quite  young  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  was  practically  reared  by  an  aunt  in  Hardy  county.  He  is  a son  of 
Ambrose  C.  Timberlake,  also  of  Jefferson  county,  and  a merchant  of  that 
county.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  woolen  manufacturing. 
This  family  is  of  English  descent,  and  the  mother,  Elizabeth  McMec.hen,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry. 

Ambrose  Timberlake,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  Jefferson  Academy,  and  com- 
menced life  as  a clerk  in  a mercantile  establishment.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Valley  Woolen  Mills,  situated  two  and  one- half  miles 
from  Middletown,  Ya.,  on  Cedar  creek,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of 
Winchester.  The  mill  was  founded  in  1844,  by  Thomas  P.  Matthews,  who 
continued  as  proprietor  up  to  the  purchase  of  his  interest  by  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  and  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Maslin,  deceased.  In  1875  these 
gentlemen  purchased  the  property,  then  in  an  unpromising  condition,  and 
now  it  is  fitted  with  the  latest  improved  and  most  expensive  machinery. 
The  main  building  is  a one-story  stone  structure  206x41  feet,  and  the 
machinery  is  propelled  by  a thirty-five-horse  power  turbine  water  wheel. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  cloth  are  made  per  day.  Mr.  Timberlake 
sustained  a serious  loss  in  the  death  of  his  partner  and  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Maslin.  He  now  superintends  all  the  business,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Maslin.  having  an  interest  in  the  business.  He  wras  married  in  1882  to 
Carrie,  daughter  of  David  J.  Miller,  deceased,  of  Middletown.  Mr.  Tim- 
berlake is  a leading  man  in  all  business  projects,  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a democrat. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Larrick,  Middletown,  Frederick  Co. , Ya. , was  born  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  "where  he  now  lives,  September  7,  1852.  He  is  the  oldest 
child  of  Jacob  B.  Larrick,  lately  deceased,  a sketch  of  whose  life  appears  in 
this  work.  His  mother  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  B.  Scaggs,  of  Mont- 
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gomery  county,  Md.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching 
a private  school,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  public  schools,  he  taught 
in  them  until  his  health  failed.  It  was  during  the  period  of  his  bad  health 
that  he  went  to  read  medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  WTlliam  Somerville,  of 
Clarke  county,  "who  died  in  a few  months  from  that  time,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Somerville  then  became  his  preceptor.  He  entered  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1876,  and  wras  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1878.  In  the  same  year 
he  w’ent  to  Tom’s  Brook,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Ya.,  and  soon  became  established 
in  a good  practice.  But  in  the  fall  of  1879,  being  invited  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  with  his  old  family  physician,  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Guyer,  he  re- 
moved to  Middletown,  aud  has  since  continued  to  practice  in  the  community 
in  which  he  was  reared.  He  has  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  won 
for  himself  a good  reputation,  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
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cians  of  this  section.  He  is  kind  and  gentle  in  manner,  at  the  same  time 
firm  and  unyielding  in  principle.  He  is  a consistent  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South.  His  hand  and  heart  are  ever  ready  to  assist 
in  any  enterprise  which  has  for  its  end  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  this  community,  and  is  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  state,  thereby  expending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Miller,  physician,  Stephens  City,  son  of  Thomas  C. 
Miller,  was  born  in  Frederick  county  in  1834.  Thomas  C.  was  married  to 
Miss  McKay,  daughter  of  John  McKay,  of  Warren  county,  and  to  them 
were  born  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  were  Joseph,  Robert, 
Thomas  and  D.  L.  The  daughter  is  deceased.  Thomas  C.  was  a farmer, 
and  quite  successful  in  that  occupation.  He  suffered  heavy  losses  during 
the  war,  being  a large  slave-holder.  He  died  January  4,  1889,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  His  wife  died  February  8,  1879,  aged  seventy  years. 
Dr.  Thomas  Miller  attended,  in  addition  to  the  schools  of  the  county,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Delaware  College,  and  graduated  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1857,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  his  profession 
in  this  Valley.  He  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Margaret  C.,  daughter  of 
Francis  A.  Davis.  Dr.  Miller  is  rather  a retired  physician,  but  still  prac- 
tices occasionally  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  his  friends.  He  has 
been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
an  active  democrat  and  a thorough- working  temperance  man  since  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  being  at  present  chairman  of  the  State  Local  Option  So- 
ciety of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District. 

John  W.  Wright,  deceased,  on  his  paternal  side  was  of  English  descent. 
His  father,  George  Wright,  was  a prominent  merchant,  and  came  to 
America  when  a young  man.  He  was  wedded  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Sensenv,  originally  of  York,  Penn. , but  at  that  time  a prominent  citizen 
and  physician  of  Winchester,  Va  Dr.  Senseny  was  the  founder  of  Mid- 
dletown, Va.,  and  laid  out  that  town.  John  W.  Wright  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage, in  1855,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Isaac  F.  and  Maria  Louisa  (Davison) 
Hite.  Isaac  Hite  is  a member  of  the  old  Hite  family,  whose  history  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  book.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  were  born  two 
children:  Maria  Louisa  (Mrs.  Cooley)  and  George  B.  Mr.  Wright  was  for 
thirty  years  a prominent  and  energetic  merchant  of  Middletown.  Mrs. 
Wright  now  resides  on  the  beautiful  plantation  owned  by  her  grandfather, 
Isaac  Hite,  who  built  the  famous  old  mansion.  Her  son,  George,  and  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Cooley,  now  superintend  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  democratic  in  politics. 

Drt.  John  S.  Guyer,  deceased,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  August 
4,  1817,  and  came  to  America  with  his  mother  in  1829,  landing  at  Alexau- 
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dria,  his  father,  who  had  beeo  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  having  died 
some  time  previous.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  the  late  John  Bell,  of  War- 
ren county,  Ya.,  and  came  with  her  family  of  five  children  to  Middletown 
to  live.  John  being  then  twelve  years  old,  and  of  a very  independent,  nature, 
undertook  to  support  and  educate  himself.  He  went  to  Woodstock  and 
learned  the  printing  business,  and  after  completing  his  trade,  he  came  back 
to  Middletown  arid  entered  the  store  of  David  S.  Danner  as  clerk.  From 
there  he  went  to  Winchester,  and  became  book-keeper  for  Danner  & Rhodes, 
and  afterward  opened  a branch  store  for  them  at  Moorefield.  Leaving 
Moorefield,  he  returned  to  Winchester  and  became  book-keeper  for  Isaac 
Paul,  who  wras  doing  a large  business.  About  this  time  he  began  studying 
medicine,  and  graduated,  June  3,  1848,  at  the  Winchester  Medical  College. 
He  was  an  excellent  anatomist,  and  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Winchester  College  during  his  second  year  as  a student.  Shortly  after 
graduating,  he  began  practicing  at  Bloomery,  Hampshire  Co.,  Ya. , and 
remained  there  until  November,  1850,  when  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  but 
not  liking  that  part  of  the  country,  he  returned  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Carr,  at  Morgantown,  Monongalia  Co.,  W.  Ya.  In  the  fall  of 
1851  he  returned  to  Bloomery  and  resumed  his  old  practice,  remaining 
there  until  April,  1854,  when  he  came  to  Middletown.  In  1855  he  married 
Miss  E.  Sophie  Aby,  who,  with  six  children,  survives  him.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  war  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Fifty-first  Virginia 
Regiment,  and  was  senior  surgeon  of  his  brigade.  He  resigned  his  position 
while  the  army  was  at  Yorktown,  and,  returning  home,  he  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  Winchester,  to  Gen.  Banks,  who  offered  him  the  appointment  of 
surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he 
declined,  and  returned  to  Middletown  to  his  practice.  After  the  war  he 
was  elected  magistrate,  and  re-elected  several  times  but  finally  resigned. 
Giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  subject  of  medicine,  he  became 
prominent  among  his  brother  practitioners.  He  was  a man  of  brilliant 
mind,  but  of  few  words.  Dr.  Guyer  was  president  of  the  Frederick  County 
Medical  Society  from  1875  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Decem- 
ber 9,  1888. 

H.  R.  Hack,  deceased,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  a farmer  by 
occupation.  He  married  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Louisa  Van  Meter,  and 
grand  daughter  of  Isaac  Van  Meter,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  historic  tradi- 
tion below.  The  Van  Meters  are  of  old  stock,  their  ancestors  having  come 
to  Virginia  at  an  early  day.  Jacob  Van  Meter  was  a farmer  of  Hardy  county, 
W.  Ya.  H.  R.  Hack  was  the  father  of  six  children,  viz. : J.  Van  Meter 
Hack,  F.  Alexander  Hack,  Virginia  Rieman  Hock,  Marie  Louiso  Hack,  Kath- 
leen M.  Hack  and  H.  R.  Hack,  Jr.  (deceased).  He  came  from  Baltimore 
to  Frederick  county  in  18S3,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  300  acres 
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of  land,  originally  the  Barton  property.  Mr.  Hack  died  in  1887,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  years.  Mrs.  Hack,  widow  of  H.  It.  Hack,  is  still  residing  at 
the  old  Barton  homestead.  The  late  Col.  John  Hite  built  this  house  in 
1758,  and  it  was  considered  by  far  the  finest  dwelling  house  west  of  the 
Blue  Bidge.  On  the  wall  plato  of  a framed  barn  built  by  Hite,  the  figures 
1747  are  plainly  marked  and  now  to  be  seen.  The  dwelling  house  is  of 
stone,  and  has  a very  ancient  appearance. 

The  Yan  Meters.  The  history  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  by  Kercheval, 
relates  that  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Van  Meter,  from  New  York,  some 
years  previous  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Valley,  discovered  the  fine 
country  on  the  Wappatomaka.  This  man  was  a kind  of  wandering  Indian 
trader,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  Delawares,  and  once  accompanied 
a war  party,  which  marched  from  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
the  Catawbas.  The  Catawbas  met  them  where  Pendleton  court-house  now 
stands,  and  defeated  them  with  immense  slaughter.  Van  Meter  was  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  Delawares  in  this  battle.  When  Van  Meter  returned  to 
New  York,  he  advised  his  sons  that  if  thev  ever  migrated  to  Virginia,  bv  all 
means  to  secure  a part  of  the  South  Branch  bottom,  and  described  the  lands 
above  “the  trough”  as  the  finest  body  of  land  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his 
travels.  . One  of  his  sons,  Isaac  Van  Meter,  came  to  Virginia  in  the  year 
1736,  made  improvements  on  the  farm  where  “ Fort  Pleasant  ” was  after- 
ward located.  Mr.  Van  Meter  returned  to  New  Jersey,  came  out  again  in 
1740,  removed  with  his  family,  and  settled  on  the  land.  Isaac  Van  Meter, 
of  Hardy  county,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Hack,  detailed  this  tradition  to  the 
author. 

Dr.  M.  Steck:,  deceased,  was  a native  of  Wolf  township,  Lycoming  Co., 
Penn.,  and  was  born  in  1818.  His  parents  were  John  Stock  and  Elizabeth 
(Hill)  Steck,  his  father  a prominent  farmer  of  Lycoming  county.  Dr.  Steck 
was  educated  at  Bloomsburg  Academy,  and  graduated  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  For  a number  of  years  he  practiced  his 
profession  with  great  success.  During  President  Fillmore’s  administration 
he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico,  a position  which  he  held 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful agents  the  government  ever  employed.  He  was  the  first  to  negotiate 
a treaty  with  “Cochise,”  one  of  the  wiliest  savages  of  that  region.  He 
was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  two  years.  In  1878  Dr.  Steck 
was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  greenback 
ticket,  receiving  74,982  votes  in  the  state.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
prominent  Granger.  On  account  of  ill  health,  in  1880,  Dr.  Steck,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  came  to  Virginia  and  purchased  200  acres  of  land  from 
James  Carr  Baker,  originally  part  of  the  Jost  Hite  tract.  Dr.  Stock  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Wood,  a well-known  farmer 
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of  bis  native  county,  and  the  result  of  this  union  was  three  children,  whose 
names  are  Rachel  W.,  John  M.  and  Thomas  W.,  all  of  whom  now  live  at 
home.  This  indulgent  father  and  kind  husband  departed  this  life  in  the 
same  year  in  which  he  moved  to  the  “Old  Dominion.’ ’ His  widow  and 
children  now  reside  on  the  farm  which  he  purchased.  Dr.  Steck  held  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  native  county,  not  only 
for  his  prominence  in  all  public  enterprises,  but  for  generosity  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  helpless,  and  during  his  short  career  here  gained  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  community.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  the  Lutheran  church,  and  was  a democrat. 

John  Newton  Trussell,  merchant,  Shepherdstown,  was  born  in  Clarke 
county,  Ya. , October  28,  1849.  His  great-grandfather  lived  in  Dumfries, 
Ya. . and  his  grandfather  went  to  Clarke  county  when  a young  man.  His 
father  moved  to  Upperville,  Fauquier  Co.,  Ya.,  the  close  of  the  year  1865. 

John  N.  Trussell  was  educated  at  the  Bethel  Military  Academy,  near 
Warrenton,  Ya.  For  one  year,  after  his  graduation,  he  taught  school  in 
Upperville,  Ya.,  and  then  moved  to  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya. , and  taught 
there  three'  years,  and  then  taught  one  year  in  Iveyser,  W.  Ya.  He  then 
returned  to  Upperville,  Ya.,  and  engaged  in  merchandising  three  years: 
then  came  to  Shepherdstown  in  1882,  and  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
He  married  Mattie  Colbert,  of  Jefferson  county,  February  28,  1877.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  all  now  living:  Bernard  Hopkins,  George 
AY.,  John  Cary,  Mary  E.  and  Shaulter  Yance.  Mr.  Trussell  is  now  city 
recorder,  a democrat  and  a Baptist. 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Heteeick,  farmer,  P.  O.  Welltown,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya., 
is  the  son  of  Robert  Heterick,  who  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1749, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  emigratingtothis  country  in  1784.  He  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  York,  Penn.,  and  afterward  at  Lancaster,  same 
state,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  came  to  V/inchester  after- 
ward, and  was  principal  of  the  Winchester  Academy  for  seventeen  years. 
He  was  very  active  in  having  water  brought  from  the  Town  Run  spring  into 
Winchester  in  wooden  pipes.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Harper’s  Ferry.  In  1822  he  moved  to  a farm  near  Hopewrell  Meeting 
House,  that  he  had  purchased  the  preceding  year,  and  on  which  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1840,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Read  Cary,  originally  from  Gloucester  county,  Ya.  Four  of  their 
children  yet  survive,  as  follows:  Robert  M. , now  of  Washington,  Rappahan- 
nock Co.,  Va. , who  went  to  that  county  at  the  formation  of  it  in  1833,  resid- 
ing there  ever  since,  practicing  law  till  i860,  when  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  courts,  which  position  he  tilled  till  1881,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Mr.  Heterick’ s father  was  a Mason  when  he  came  to  this  county  in 
1784,  and  so  also  is  his  son,  Robert  M. , their  combined  membership 
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amounting  to  over  one  hundred  years,  the  father  being  now  in  his  eightieth 
year,  hale  and  hearty,  and  able  to  write  without  glasses.  The  other  children 
of  Robert  Heterick  are:  Edward  F.,  the  youngest  son,  who  is  a minister 
and  resides  on  the  home  place,  purchased  by  his  father;  Margaret  J. , who 
lives  with  her  brother  Edward;  and  Sarah  H. , widow  of  Aaron  H.  Hackney, 
living  on  Apple  Pie  Ridge,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya. 

Rebecca  T.  Baldwin  and  Rachel  A.  Weight,  P.  O.  Rest.  These  ladies 
are  sisters.  Their  great-grandfather,  John  Wright,  formerly  of  Adams 
county,  Penn.,  was  the  first  man  to  survey  a road  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  afterward  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  about  five  miles 
from  where  is  now  Rest  post-office.  He  married  a daughter  of  David 
Faulkner’s,  of  Virginia.  Their  grandfather,  also  John  Wright,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  the  same  place  with  his  father.  He  married 
Susanna  Greist,  of  Adams  county,  Penn,  and  unto  them  were  born  Daniel, 
Ann,  Benjamin  and  Jesse,  the  father  of  our  subjects,  who  was  born  May 
18,  1806,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Fie  died  October 

I,  1882.  In  1842  he  married  Lydia  H. , daughter  of  John  and  Rachel 
Griffith,  whose  grandfather  came  from  Wales.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  them,  viz. : John  D.,  Rachel  A.,  Mary  S. , Martha  E.,  Rebecca  T. , Joseph 
R.  and  Samuel  B.,  all  living  at  this  writing.  Their  uncle,  Daniel  Wright, 
owned  1,600  acres  of  land,  half  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  heirs  of  Jesse 
and  the  balance  to  the  Clendenning  family.  Joseph  R.  and  Samuel  B. 
Wright  own  and  reside  on  the  old  homestead.  Our  subjects  still  own 
and  reside  on  their  portion.  The  mother  is  living  with  Miss  Rachel  in  a 
home  erected  recently.  Samuel  R.  Baldwin,  the  husband  of  Rebecca  T., 
is  from  Loudoun  county,  Ya. , son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  H.  Baldwin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Baldwin  occupy  the  old  homestead,  in  which  Gen.  George 
Washington  is  said  to  have  been  a guest.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a prosperous 
farmer.  They  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

John  W.  Glaize,  farmer,  Winchester,  was  born  November  19,  1828, 
five  miles  from  Winchester,  Ya. , on  the  Solomon  Glaize  farm.  He  lived  with 
his  parents  until  twenty- five  years  of  age,  after  which  he  was  employed  by 
different  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  until  1857.  He  married  Elizabeth 

J. ,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Mary  Ann  Fries.  He  then  rented  a farm  of 
John  Glaize  until  1860,  when  he  purchased  a farm  of  eighty  acres,  three 
miles  northwest  of  Winchester,  where  he  now  resides.  Their  children  are 
Preston  S.,  now  living  in  Ohio;  Rosa  Y. , now  Mrs.  Taylor  Lewis;  Anna  R. , 
dead,  and  Martin  S.,  all  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Since  the  war 
Mr.  Glaize  has  been  a republican.  The  property  now  owned  by  him  he 
accumulated  by  his  own  toil  and  thrift.  His  father.  Solomon  Glaize,  was 
born  and  died  on  the  Glaize  farm.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  Strait,  of  White  Hall,  Ya. , and  their  children  were  Julia  A. 
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(deceased),  John  AV.,  Maria  C.  (now  Mrs.  Isaac  Stine),  Joanna  S.  (died  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years)  and  Charles  M.  (deceased).  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Glaize  dying  in  1838,  Mr.  Glaize  married  as  a second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Michael  Fries,  and  two  children,  David  S.  and  Rachael,  were 
the  result  of  their  union. 

John  AY.  Rice,  cashier  Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank,  AVinchester. 
was  born  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va. , in  1848,  and  is  the  son  of  Lewis  G.  Rice, 
and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  AA,T.  Rice,  a prominent  and  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  county  named.  John  AAT.  Rice,  Sr.,  was  the  father  of  a large 
family.  Lewis  G.  Rice  was  a lawyer,  who  died  in  early  manhood,  when  our 
subject,  John  AY.  Rice,  Jr.,  was  but  a child.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Con 
way,  and  they  had  two  children.  Mr.  Rice  spent  his  childhood  with  his 
grandmother  Conway,  and  began  work  for  himself  when  but  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  AAhnch ester.  He  has 
been  identified  -with  the  Shenandoah  A^allev  National  Bank  since  1871,  first 
having  been  runner,  then  promoted . to  discount  clerk,  and  in  1883  he  be- 
came cashier.  In  1875  he  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Peifer,  and  to  them 
have  been  born  two  children,  only  one  living,  AYarren  Rice.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  a democrat. 

Dr.  R.  AV.  Stone,  manufacturer,  AYinchester,  son  of  Solomon  Stone,  a 
farmer  of  YTermont,  is  a native  of  Canada  and  was  born  in  Simcoe  county 
in  1840,  and  in  the  country  of  his  birth  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1860  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
and  pursued  it  till  he  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  Victoria 
College  at  Toronto,  after  which,  for  two  years,  he  practiced  his  profession 
successfully.  In  1866  Dr.  Stone  came  to  Columbia  Furnace,  Ara.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  business  with  the  firm  of  John  AYissler  & Son,  and  there 
continued  until  1883,  wdien  he  became  a member  of  the  AA7inchester  Paper 
Company,  a well-known  joint  stock  company.  Dr.  Stone  is  a Mason  and  a 
democrat. 

Lewis  P.  Hartman,  retired,  Winchester.  Among  the  oldest  citizens  of 
this  city  who  were  born  here,  and  wTho  are  still  residing  in  AYinchester,  is 
Lewis  P.  Hartman.  His  father,  Daniel,  was  a native  of  Reading,  Penn., 
and  -was  the  son  of  John  Hartman,  -who  came  from  Germany.  John  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  father  of  five  children,  Daniel  being  among 
the  youngest.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  Daniel  came  to 
AYinchester.  Farming  was  his  principal  occupation,  having  purchased  1,000 
acres  of  land,  known  as  “Hackwood  Park,”  and  he  became  prominent  dur- 
ing the  war  by  reason  of  the  warfare  on  and  around  it.  He  married  Sarah 
Huber,  whose  father  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  the  result  of  the  union 
was  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom  but  five  are  now  living.  With 
the  exception  of  three  years  and  five  months,  Mr.  Hartman  has  spent  his  en- 
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tire  life  in  his  birthplace,  three  years  being  passed  in  Alexandria,  and  five 
months  in  Missouri.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  learned  the  drug  business, 
and  followed  it  for  three  years,  and  then  engaged  in  farming  for  fifteen 
years.  After  his  return  from  Missouri  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  un- 
til 1872,  when  he  retired.  For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Hartman  was  a bank 
director  in  Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank,  was  also  a director  in  the 
Bank  of  Winchester,  Va. , for  several  years,  and  until  it  ceased  operations, 
caused  by  the  war.  He  is  now  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Winchester 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company,  having  been  one  of  the  first  stockholders 
in  that  company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  at  one 
time  a whig,  but  is  now  democratic  in  his  principles. 

Bev.  Lewis  G.  M.  Miller,  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Win- 
chester, is  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Jane  F.  (Schmidt)  Miller.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  and  took  a theological  course  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  as  a minister  in  1874  by  the  old  Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium,  and  has  preached  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  He 
was  wedded  to  Miss  Laura  M.  Campbell,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Campbell, 
of  Winchester,  and  four  children  'were  bom  to  them:  Laura,  Mary,  Jane 

and  Lewis.  Mr.  Miller  came  to  Winchester  in  1888  and  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  that  city,  and  has  remained  there  to  the  present  time. 

Maurice  M.  Lynch,  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  attorney  at 
law,  Winchester,  is  of  Irish  descent,  and  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va., 
in  May,  1854,  and  is  a son  of  Maurice  Lynch,  of  the  same  county.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Winchester  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  two  and  one-half  years.  Mr.  Lynch  was 
appointed  county  superintendent  of  schools  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  1886,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  state  senate.  He  studied 
law  under  Judge  William  L.  Clark  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887.  Mr.  Lynch  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  a democrat. 

William  Ft.  Alexander,  lawyer,  Winchester,  was  bom  in  Clarke  county 
in  1840,  and  is  the  son  of  William  C.  Alexander,  who  was  a farmer  of  that 
county,  and  who  was  married  to  Miss  Swart,  of  Fauquier  county,  Va.  Will- 
iam B.  was  the  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Loudoun  Preparatory  School,  of  which  V.  Dabney,  now  of  New  York  City, 
was  principal,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  taking  the 
whole  course  of  law,  also  the  final  oratorship  of  the  Jefferson  Literary  So- 
ciety of  that  institution,  in  one  year.  In  1875  he  came  to  Winchester,  and 
has  since  practiced  his  profession  here,  and  is  now  commonwealth’s  attorney 
for  the  city  of  Winchester,  to  which  position  he  has  been  elected  for  four 
successive  terms.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  the  demo- 
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cratic  party,  and  of  tho  Baptist  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
criminal  lawyers  of  the  state'  April  5,  1876,  he  married  Miss  Annie  S. 
Willis,  eldest  daughter  of  Bev.  E.  J.  Willis;  she  died  December  3,  1886, 
leaving  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Henry  Kinzel,  deceased,  was  born  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  July 
27,  1828.  He  came  to  America  July  6,  1843,  and  for  five  years  remained 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  coming  to  Winchester  November  28,  1848. 
On  September  1,  1851,  he  entered  the  confectionery  business,  and  was  quite 
successful  in  that  enterprise.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Hardy,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Hardy,  and  to  them  six  children  were  born.  Mr.  Kin- 
zel  was  an  energetic,  enterprising,  public-spirited  man.  For  several  years 
he  was  president  of  the  city  council  of  Winchester,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  chief  fire  warden  of  the  city.  He  was  a director  of  the  Union 
Bank,  and  of  the  building  association,  a member  of  the  Knights  Templar, 
treasurer  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and  keeper  of  wampum  of  the  I.  O.  B.  M. 
of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Winchester 
Paper  Mills.  Mr.  Kinzel  died  very  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  Leesburg, 
Fla.,  in  February,  1886.  For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Kinzel  was  engaged 
in  business  in  Winchester,  and  had  by  his  honesty  and  uprightness  gained 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow- citizens. 

Col.  W.  W.  Glass,  Winchester,  is  descended  from  Samuel  Glass 
(known  as  Samuel  the  Emigrant)  and  Mary  Gamble,  his  wife,  who  came 
from  Bainbridge.  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1736.  Their  children,  John, 
Eliza,  Sarah,  David,  Bobert  and  Joseph,  were  all  born  in  Ireland  and  came 
with  them.  They  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  near  the 
head  of  Opequon  creek,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kernstown.  Their 
descendants  are  now  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Texas.  The  descendants  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Gamble)  Glass 
have  been  greatly  blessed  with  increase  of  numbers,  and  particularly  with 
a reverence  for  religion.  They  are  stanch  Presbyterians,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent families  in  the  male  and  female  lines  have  arisen  numerous  preachers 
of  the  gospel. 

Bobert,  son  of  Salnuel  the  Emigrant,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fulton, 
and  to  them  were  born  thirteen  children,  among  whom  was  Samuel. 

Samuel,  son  of  Bobert  and  grandson  of  Samuel  the  Emigrant,  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Butherford,  and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  among 
whom  was  Thomas. 

Thomas,  son  of  Samuel  and  great-grandson  of  Samuel  the  Emigrant, 
was  born  at  Bose  Hill,  the  old  family  homestead  on  the  head  of  Opequon 
creek.  He  was  a farmer  by  occupation.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as 
a lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore  and  Fort  McHenry. 
He  married,  in  1833,  Miss  Catharine  Wood  (daughter  of  Bobert  Wood  and 
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niece  of  Gen.  J anu  s Wood,  tenth  governor  of  Virginia),  and  to  i Ins' union 
were  Lorn  two  children,  viz.  : William  Wood  and  Elia;  Vila  died  unmarried 
at  tho  age- of  twenty -live  years. 

William  Wood.  Glass,  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  in  1835,'  at  Bose  Hill : 
is  still  living,  and  married,  in  Idol,  Miss  Nannie  L.  Lueketr.  of  Loudoun 
county.  Ye.,  who  died  in  a few  months.  He  married,  in  1805,  Miss  Nannie 
B.  Campbell,  his  present  wife,  and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  all 
now  living  with  their  parents  at  Glen  B nr  rue,  the  former  residence  of  Got. 
"Wood,  near  Winchester.  He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Win- 
chester and  at  Washington  College,  and  Las  made  agriculture  his  life-long 
pursuit.  Ho  is  an  active  member  of  the  church,  serving  as  an  elder  in  the 
Loudoun  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Winchester. 

John  II.  Dean.  Ezekiel  Dean  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Charlestown, 
Ya. , soon  after  the  Revolution.  He  was  a brother  of  Silas  Dean,  who,  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent  by  this  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  France.  Ezekiel  Dean  w as  the  father  of  four  daugh- 
ters, and  also  one  son.  Henry  T.  Dean,  who  was  born  in  1800.  In  1820  he 
married  Mary  Wall,  dan  odder  John  Wail,,  who  also  came  from  Pennsyl- 

vania soon  after  the  Revolution.  John  Wall  was  a man  of  great  abilities, 
and  a bitter  opponent  of  slavery.  He  died  in  1SUL  His  sou,  John  F. 
Wall,  represented  Frederick  county  twenty- eight  years  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. The  children  of  John  Wall  were  Jacob.  George,  Betsy,  Mary  and 
John  F.  Wall.  Henry  T.  Dean  w as  an  - opponent  of  slavery  also.  He  died  in 
1851.  His  wife,  Mary  (Wall)  Dean,  died  in  1872.  Tltoir  children  were 
Mary  E.,  John  PI.,  Frances,  Georgian n a and  Virginia,  all  living. 

John  H.  Dean  was  born  in  Winchester  in  1832.  He  has  been  a mer- 
chant and  hotel-keeper,  and  an  active  man  in  politics.  He  was  proprietor 
of  the.  Washington  Hotel  in  1857,  in  Winchester,  but.  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  went  into  the  mercantile  business,  but  gave  that  up,  because  of  the 
turbulence  of  the  times.  In  1803  lie  operated  a stage  line  between  Win- 
chester and  Marti tisburg,  but  this  enterprise,  which  was  a very  profitable 
one,  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  capture  of  twenty-eight  of  his  horses, 
used  in  his  stage  line,  by  the  Confederate  forces  undo]-  Ewell’s  command. 
June  15,  1 803,  being  a Union  man,  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Richmond, 
where  he  remained  a prisoner  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  being  con- 
fined in  Castle  Thunder.  After  the  war  he  resumed  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Parkersburg,  but,  owing  to  the  sudden  depreciation  of  goods,  lost  heavily. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs,  and  moved  to  Baltimore,  and 
remained  till  1873. 

In  1832  ho  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Winchester,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion three  years.  August  18.  1 Sot),  Mr.  Dean  was  married  to  Lucy  C. 
Kevs.  Ills  children  are  Charms  K.,  Florence,  Willie,  Clarence,  Julia, 
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Frank  and  Arthur.  Mr.  Dean  was  a pronounced  Union  man,  and  since 
the  war  has  been  a delegate  to  every  republican  convention  in  the  state 
except  two,  and  a delegate  to  the  national  conventions  in  1884  and  again 
in  1888. 

Dr.  John  Whitall  Owen,  physician  and  surgeon,  P.  O.  Stephens  City, 
was  born  May  10,  1811,  in  North  Wales,  Montgomeryshire,  son  of  John  and 
Susanna  (Whitall)  Owen,  the  parents  of  two  children:  Sarah  (who  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  years)  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John  Owen,  Sr.,  was  an 
officer  in  the  English  army,  in  the  “Light  Dragoons,”  and  was  killed  in 
Bangalore,  India,  at  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  seven  years  after  he 
entered  the  army.  Dr.  Owen  passed  his  early  life  in  Welsh  Pool,  and  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  Washington  City  and  there  joined  an  uncle 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1831  he  came  to  Virginia  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  live  well-known  medical  and  surgical 
experts:  Surgery  under  Dr.  Hugh  H.  McG-uire,  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Straith, 
Dr.  John  Philip  Smith,  Dr.  William  Bradford,  and  anatomy  under  Dr. 
Daniel  Conrad.  In  1848  he  graduated  at  Winchester,  where  he  had  been 
a private  student  under  Dr.  Robert  G.  Randolph.  Heat  once  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Stephens  City,  Va. , and  has  continued  there  ever 
since.  During  1869  he  practiced  in  Washington  City.  Dr.  Owen's  first 
wife  was  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Burswell,  nee  Cecilia  Peyton,  daughter  of  Henry  T. 
Washington,  of  King  George  county,  Va.,  the  mother  of  one  child,  Anna 
Amelia.  This  highly  intelligent  and  Christian  lady  died  September  16, 
1841,  aged  thirty-three  years.  His  second  wife  was  Anna  P.  Penett,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  by  her  were  born  three  daughters:  E valine  (an  infant, 
deceased),  Beatrice  Eugenia  and  Jessie  Peyton.  The  mother  of  these  chil- 
dren died  August  16,  1880,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  During  the 
war  Dr.  Owen  remained  as  a private  practitioner,  and  cared  for  the  sick  on 
both  sides.  In  1846  he  was  elected  captain  of  a militia  company  in  Clarke 
county,  commanded  by  Col.  Benjamin  Morgan,  of  that  county.  Pie  has 
never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in 
the  county. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Owen  was  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  Clarke 
county,  owning  some  eight  different  properties  throughout  this  section,  and 
was  a large  slave-holder,  but  he  sustained  great  losses  by  the  war,  amounting 
to  about  §45,000.  He  wras  a widower  for  thirty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife.  Plis  practice  now  extends  over  the  entire  county. 

Take  Family.  This  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  came  to  the  colony 
of  Virginia  at  an  early  date  after  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown.  Hum- 
phrey Toy  Tabb  and  William  Tabb  are  the  first  two  whose  names  have  been 
preserved,  but  at  what  date  they  lived  is  not  exactly  kuown.  William  Tabb, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  above  William,  was  born  in  1702, 
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married  in  1832,  and  from  him  descended  all  the  Tabbs  of  the  Valley,  whence 
he  emigrated  about  1750  to  1760,  settling  in  Frederick  county,  now  known 
as  Jefferson  county.  William  owned  a fine  estate,  obtained  by  royal  grant, 
and  many  of  his  descendants  were  great  lovers  of  fine  horses.  One  of  them, 
as  per  account  published  elsewrhere  in  this  work,  appears  over  100  years 
ago  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  jockey  races  of  Charlestown,  that  ancient 
village  having  been,  as  early  as  1786,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  horse- 
fanciers  of  the  lower  valley.  Two  of  the  Tabbs  marched  from  Morgan’s 
Spring,  in  Capt.  Hugh  Stephenson’s  company,  in  September,  1775,  to 
Boston,  but  were  discharged  in  October,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  at  home.  A copy  of  this  discharge,  written  by  Gen.  Horatio  Gates, 
at  the  order  of  Gen.  Washington,  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  family 
in  Martinsburg.  The  Tabbs  have  generally  been  farmers,  and  usually 
people  of  good  standing  and  influence.  Several  representatives  of  the  family 
still  reside  in  the  lower  valley. 

Forrest  IV.  Brown,  prosecuting  attorney  for  Jefferson  county,  is  a de- 
scendant, on  his  mother’s  side,  of  Samuel  Washington,  eldest  whole  brother 
of  George  Washington.  Samuel  "Washington  came  to  Jefferson  county  be- 
tween the  years  1754  and  1772,  and  built  the  stone  house  known  as  Hare- 
wood.  His  brother,  Charles  Washington,  after  whom  Charlestown  was 
named,  came  at  the  same  time.  On  his  father’s  side,  Mr.  Brown  is  a de- 
scendant of  William  Brow-n,  who  came  over  with  Capt.  John  Smith  in  his 
third  voyage,  and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  where  he  owned 
a large  tract  of  land.  William  B.  Brown,  the  grandfather  of  Forrest  W. 
Brown,  came  to  Jefferson  comity  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  was  cashier  of  the  Charlestown  Bank  for  many  years.  His  brother, 
Thomas  Brown,  was  governor  of  Florida,  appointed  by  President  Tyler. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  receive  Gen.  Lafayette  at 
the  time  he  visited  this  country.  Thomas  A.  Brown,  son  of  William,  wras 
for  a long  time  a merchant  at  Charlestown.  His  wife  was  Miss  Annie  S. 
Washington. 

Forrest  W.  Brown  was  born  in  1855.  He  received  his  education  in 
Charlestown,  W'as  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twTenty-one,  was  elected 
to  his  present  office  in  1885,  and  re-elected  in  1889. 

Charles  McCormick  Castleman,  farmer,  P.  O.  Berryville,  Clark  Co. , Va., 
son  of  James  and  Eliza  (Baty)  Castleman,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va. , 
June  10,  1823.  His  great-grandfather,  David  Castleman,  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Frederick  county,  Va.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Castle- 
man, was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  March  12,  1770.  His  wife,  Mary 
Castleman,  was  a native  of  the  same  county,  where  they  resided  until  their 
death.  Maj.  David  Castleman,  son  of  David  and  uncle  of  James  Castleman, 
wras  bom  September  20,  1776;  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  business 
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men  of  Frederick  county,  being  a partner  in  the  firm  of  McCormick  & 
Castleman,  who  did  an  extensive  business  at  milling  and  farming,  and  their 
great  success  in  business  enabled  them  to  leave  their  respective  families 
large  estates.  The  Major  died  August  12,  1831.  James  Castleman,  father 
of  Charles  McCormick  Castleman,  was  born  in  Frederick  county  Va. , Sep- 
tember 28,  1795.  He  had  three  brothers:  David,  William  and  Thomas,  and 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Shively.  They  were  all  residents  of  Frederick  county,  Va. 
James  Castleman  was  thrice  married:  first,  October  29,  1818,  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Batv,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  five  children : 
Stephen  D. , Henry  W.  (deceased),  Charles  McCormick,  David,  now  living  in 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  and  Robert  H.  Their  mother  died  October  16,  1827. 
He  next  married  Emeline  M.,  daughter  of  William  Castleman,  and  by  this 
union  there  was  one  child,  which  died  in  infancy.  The  mother  died  August 
10,  1831,  and  he  was  again  married,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Shepherd,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  four  daughters:  Ann  Eliza 
(deceased  wife  of  James  Vance),  Mary  F.  (deceased,  widow  of  Capt. 
William  F.  Patterson),  Eloise  (wife  of  William  Patterson),  Virginia  C. 
(wife  of  George  Copenhaver)  and  one  son  wdio  died  in  his  fifth  year. 
James  Castleman  was  one  of  Clarke  county’s  most  enterprising  citizens. 
He  represented  Clarke  county  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1848-49. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Charles  McCormick  Castleman  was  married  June  15,  1853,  to  Emeline, 
daughter  of  John  and  Alferna  Francis,  Loudoun  county,  Va.  They  have 
had  born  to  them  seven  children:  Charles  W.  (deceased),  Eva  C.  (wife  of 
George  W.  Carter),  Lizzie  E.,  Shelby  D.  (who  resides  in  Anniston, 
Alabama);  Mary  F.  and  Howell  Lea.  Mr.  Castleman  was  engaged  several 
years  in  the  hardware  business  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  was  sheriff  of  that 
county.  After  the  war  he  wpas  several  years  in  Texas,  and  returned  to  the 
old  homestead  in  1868,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is  engaged  in  farming. 
Mann  R.  P. , son  of  Alfred  Castleman  and  grandson  of  James  Castleman. 
was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Va.  He  was  reared  on  a farm.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  James  Milton.  By  this  union  there  are  four  children.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  war  he  volunteered  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Infantry,  and  was  made  its  color  bearer.  While  in  the  service  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  he  served  one  term.  Since  the 
war  he  has  been  engaged  in  milling  and  farming.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
as  brave  a soldier  as  ever  shouldered  a musket  or  carried  a flag. 

Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  merchant,  New  York.  This  gentleman  was 
born  in  Woodsboro’,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. . February  11,  1836,  his  parents 
being  Peter  H.  and  Belinda  Rouss.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Runnymede. 
Berkeley  Co.,  Va.,  and  in  1846  he  entered  as  a student  at  the  academy  in 
Winchester,  Va.  In  1851  ho  had  his  first  experience  in  merchandising. 
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entering  the  employ  of  Jacob  Senseney,  at  Winchester.  The  remuneration 
he  received  for  his  services  at  that  time  amounted  to  $1  a week.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  opened  a store  for  himself  with  a capital  of  $500,  and  con- 
tinued to  conduct  this  business  until  the  war,  leaving  Winchester  with 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  army  March  12,  1862,  worth  $60,000.  He  served 
through  the  war,  and  wandered  through  the  burned  district  of  Richmond 
from  the  desolation  of  Appomattox,  penniless  but  undaunted.  His  fortune 
consisted  of  a quarter  of  a million  in  Confederate  four  per  cents.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  father’s  home  at  Shannon’s  Hill,  Jefferson  Co., 
W.  Ya. , where  he  remained  one  year,  engaged  in  farm  work,  harvesting  in 
the  fields  and  husking  corn,  but  drawing  no  salary.  His  restless  ambition 
drove  him  to  New  York  in  March,  1866,  where,  with  no  capital  and  $11,000 
in  old  debts,  he  began  the  career  which,  with  varying  fortunes,  has  reached 
its  present  gigantic  proportions.  Pluck  and  energy  and  a capacity  for  hard 
W'ork  and  endurance  that  had  been  developed  in  his  early  experience,  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  battle  with  the  vicissitudes  that  befall  a poor 
young  man  in  a great  metropolis,  and  in  1875  he  was  worth  a quarter  of  a 
million.  In  1876,  just  as  he  had  struggled  to  the  top,  he  went  under  with 
the  financial  crash  of  that  year.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  started 
again,  without  a dollar,  and  with  an  indebtedness  of  $51,000  as  a burden. 
He  took  the  tide  at  its  flood,  however,  and  it  led  on  to  fortune.  Mr.  Eouss 
is  now  doing  a business  of  $9,000,000  a year,  and  has  cue  of  the  largest 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  world,  having  recently  erected,  in  New 
York,  a magnificent  building,  at  a cost  of  $1,000,000. 

John  L.  Thompson,  manufacturer,  Berryville,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
Thompson,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Ya. , in  1829.  His  father  was 
born  in  England  in  1791,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1820,  and  settled  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ya.  In  1822  he  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
and  Lindsay  Jett,  and  by  this  union  there  were  five  children,  viz.:  Aim, 

deceased;  John  L. ; Thomas  M.,  resides  in  Illinois;  Matthew  W.,  resides  in 
Missouri;  Julia,  wife  of  James  Long,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Thompson’s  occupa- 
tion through  life  was  teaching  and  clerking.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-four  years,  having  departed  this  life  in  1865.  His  wife’s  de- 
mise occurred  September  18,  1856,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  John  L. 
Thompson  (the  subject  of  this  sketch)  was  married  in  1852  to  Emily  F., 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Smith,  of  Clarke  county,  Ya.,  and  they  have 
been  blessed  with  five  children:  Thomas  S. ; John  M.,  resides  in  Grafton, 

\V.  Ya. ; Randolph  H. , resides  at  Roanoke,  Ya. ; Charles  H.,  aud  Joseph 
E.  Mr.  Thompson  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  captain  of  Company 
C,  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  Regiment,  Sixteenth  Brigade.  In  1865  he  came  to 
Berryville  and  engaged  in  business  with  R.  K.  Ogden,  establishing  the  firm 
of  Thompson  & Ogden,  so  well  known  in  this  vicinity  at  the  present  time  as 
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manufacturers  of  sash  and  blinds,  and  as  contractors  and  builder's.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  one  of  Berry  v.ille’s  most  prosperous  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens. 

The  McSiiekry  Family.  Richard  and  William  McSherry  (twins)  were 
born  at  St.  John’s  Point,  County  Down,  Ireland,  July  29,  1747  (Old 
Style).  On  their  mother’s  side  they  were  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Chief  O’  Hanlon,  who  was  outlawed  during  the  wars  with  England.  The 
name  McSherry  is  found  in  Hart’s  “ Irish  Pedigrees.”  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een years  they  left  Ireland  and  went  to  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where,  in  the 
course  of  a few7  years,  by  their  industry  and  capacity  for  business,  they  ac- 
quired a considerable  fortune.  Toward  middle  life  they  left  Jamaica  for 
the  United  States.  After  traveling  through  this  country,  then  just  recover- 
ing from  the  war  with  England,  William  McSherry  established  himself  at 
Baltimore,  as  a hardware  merchant. 

Richard  McSherry,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  Vir- 
ginia, purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia  in  the  great  valley  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  mountains,  which  has  been  called  the  Garden 
of  Virginia,  selecting  for  his  home  an  elegant  estate,  near  Leetown,  then 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  now  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va.,  which  he  named 
‘ ‘ Retirement,”  by  which  name  the  estate  is  still  known.  In  July,  1791,  Rich- 
ard McSherry  was  married  to  Anastatia,  the  third  daughter  of  Richard  Lilly, 
of  Frederick  county,  Md. , and  grand-daughter  of  the  venerable  Samuel 
Lilly  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  McSherry  was  of  line  personal  appearance, 
dressing  carefully,  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  with  lace  ruffles,  powdered 
hair  and  silver  knee  buckles.  He  was  genial  and  kind  in  manners,  exer- 
cising a generous  and  elegant  hospitality.  The  ground  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent Catholic  Church  stands,  and  the  first  Catholic  Church  with  the  cemetery 
attached,  was  purchased  by  his  liberality.  He  died  at  his  home,  4 ; Retire- 
ment,” September  7,  1S22,  and  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  in  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.  Pie  left  a widow  and  nine  children — four  sons  and  five 
daughters:  Richard,  doctor,  born  May,  1792,  married  Miss  Ann  C.  King, 

January,  1817,  died  the  20th  of  December,  1873;  Dennis  Lilly,  lawyer, 
born  March  26,  1794,  married  Susan  H.  Abell,  December  19,  1820,  died 
October  18,  1871 ; William,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  died  December  IS,  1839; 
James,  lawyer,  married  Miss  Helen  Carberry,  March,  1855,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing; Susan,  married  John  Piet,  merchant,  Baltimore,  deceased;  Ann,  mar- 
ried Edward  Nicholson,  Baltimore,  now  dead;  Catherine,  married  George 
Doll,  merchant,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  now  deceased;  Cecelia,  unmarried. 

Dennis  Lilly  McSherry,  the  father  of  Dr.  James  Whann  McSherry,  was 
born  upon  the  farm  known  as  “Retirement,”  near  Leetown,  Jefferson  Co., 
W.  Va.,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1794,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
and  Anastatia  McSherry,  who  both  lived  and  died  on  the  estate.  He  (Den- 
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nis  L.  McSherry)  was  educated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  and  while 
attending  college,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  He  joined  a company  from 
his  native  county,  was  made  ensign  and  served  until  the  eiid  of  the  war. 
He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Fitzkugh,  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  was  married 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1820,  to  Miss  Susan  Hebb  Abell,  eldest  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  Forrest  Abell,  of  Elkwood,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va., 
whose  families  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Charles  and  St.  Mary’s 
counties,  Md.  Mr.  McSherry  died  at  his  home  in  Alartinsburg,  AY.  Va. , on 
the  18th  of  October,  1871.  Two  children  survive — Martha  G.  and  James 
AVhann,  both  residing  in  Martinsburg. 

James  AVhann  McSherry,  physician,  Martinsburg,  AY.  Va. , was  bora  in 
that  city  December  7,  1833.  He  was  educated  in  Martinsburg  Academy  and 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  Alarch,  1855.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Alartinsburg  until  October.  1856,  then  located  at  Peyton  a,  Boone  Co. , A7a., 
in  November,  1856,  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  northern  and  southern  states,  when  he 
was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  state  troops,  by  Gov.  Henry  A.  AA7ise. 
On  the  organization  of  the  companies  for  active  service,  he  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  Company  B,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  of  AUrginia  .Infantry,  was  capt 
ured  in  a skirmish  November  19,  1863:  taken  to  Alalden,  then  Charleston, 
Kanawha  county;  then  to  AVheeling,  Ya. ; then  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio;  then 
to  Fort  Delaware,  from  which  place,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned 
to  Alartinsburg  and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  married  A7ir- 
ginia,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  January  3,  1S76. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  Alay,  1877,  and  president  of  the  county  board  of  health,  and  en- 
joys a fair  practice  in  Alartinsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  AY.  A7a. 

Dr.  Richard  AlcSherry  was  born  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  upon  the  farm 
knovra  as  “Retirement,”  near  Leetown,  on  the  2Sth  of  Alay,  1792:  was 
the  brother  of  Dennis  Lilly  AlcSherry,  and  eldest  son  of  Richard  and  An- 
astatia  AlcSherry,  wrho  both  lived  and  died  on  the  estate.  Dr.  Richard  Alc- 
Sherry was  educated  at  Frederick  City  and  at  Hagerstown.  Md. , and  lastly 
at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  where  he  completed  his  course  of  instruction. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Cramer,  a grad- 
uate of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a very  accomplished  physician,  who  resided  at 
Charlestown,  Ya.  From  there  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1816.  Aleantime,  while  attending  lectures, 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  he  joined  a company  from  his  native  county, 
and  marched  to  repel  the  British  invaders.  Upon  the  death  of  the  medical 
officer  attached  to  his  command,  he  was  commissioned  surgeon,  and  served 
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as  such  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1816  he  located  at  Martinsburg, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  there  remained  and  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  until  1871,  when  he  retired  from  profes- 
sional life.  He  was  married,  in  January,  1817,  to  Miss  Ann  C.,  daughter 
of  George  King,  of  Georgetown,  whose  family  were  among  the  early  Mary- 
land colonists,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1873.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Catholic  ceme- 
tery of  Martinsburg.  No  man  enjoyed  a more  enviable  reputation  than  Dr. 
McSherry.  As  a physician,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
and,  by  constant  study,  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  medical  science,  his 
mild  and  amiable  temper,  bland  and  courteous  deportment  to  all,  making 
him  a general  favorite.  His  reading  extended  beyond  the  scope  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  his  familiarity  with  history  and  general  literature 
made  him  at  all  times  an  agreeable  companion.  He  was  kind  and  char- 
itable, and  bore  throughout  life  a reputation  for  unsullied  integrity. 

Dr.  Richard  McSherry  left  three  sons:  Richard  McSherry,  professor 

of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
is  dead;  Dr.  Henry  Fenelon  McSherry,  surgeon,  United  States  navy,  died 
in  service  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  in  1866;  William  McSherry,  a Jesuit  priest, 
died  about  1846;  and  three  daughters,  the  eldest,  Eliza,  married  William 
McSherry,  of  Littlestown,  Penn,  (she  is  dead,  and  left  nine  children);  Mar- 
garet and  Anna  are  living  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.  Prof.  Richard  McSherry, 
of  Baltimore,  left  three  sons:  Richard  Meredith  and  Allen,  lawyers,  and 

Henry  Clinton,  a physician,  all  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  T.  Griffith,  P.  O.  Berryville.  In  or  about  the  year  1720,  John 
Griffith  with  his  two  brothers,  who  descended  from  the  line  of  Prince  Llew- 
ellyn, removed  from  Wales  to  America  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Maryland.  One  of  his  sons,  Howard  Griffith,  was  born  June  17,  1757, 
and  died  January  4,  1834,  having  been  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  He  married  Jemima  Jacobs,  of  Prince  George  county,  and  they  raised 
a family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  most  of  whom  settled  in  the  state 
of  their  nativity.  IBs  second  son,  Greenberry  Griffith,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md. , May  20,  1787,  and  in  early  life  lived  in  Washington 
and  Alexandria,  Ya.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  he  married  Prudence 
Jones,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  resided.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  a 
gallant  officer,  in  command  of  the  Alexandria  Artillery,  in  Gen.  Young’s 
brigade,  under  Gen.  Winder  and  Com.  David  Porter,  of  the  United  States 
navy.  After  the  battle  at  White  House,  he  was  presented  with  a sword,  a 
compliment  for  his  bravery.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  returned  to  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md. , with  his  family,  where  he  lived,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  ten  children — six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 
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His  third  son,  Joseph  T.  Griffith,  being  the  eldest  at  home,  who  was 
born  June  1,  1828,  at  twenty  years  of  age  was  left  in  charge  of  his  mother 
and  minor  children.  In  a short  time  thereafter  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  by 
Leonidas  Wilson,  of  Clarksburg,  Md.,  in  the  mercantile  business.  Several 
years  after  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  Md.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  opposite 
Loudoun  county,  Va.,  engaging  in  the  mercantile  business  with  a partner. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  married  Miss  Jane  Wilson,  a lady  of  high  social 
position  and  character,  April  4,  1854,  and  in  1858  he  removed  with  his 
small  family  to  Duffield’s,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ya. , where  he  was  successful  and 
prosperous  as  a merchant  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  his 
co-partner  being  J.  H.  L.  Hunter,  and  later,  Win.  P.  Brinton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, son  of  Judge  Terre  Brinton,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  the  partnership  to  be  dissolved,  when  Mr.  Brinton  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  united  with  the  Union  army,  being  elected  colonel  of  the 
Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  whilst  J.  T.  Griffith,  choosing  to  remain 
in  Virginia,  united  with  the  Confederate  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  spent  much  of  his  time,  when  not  in  active  service, 
at  his  headquarters,  and,  when  Gen.  Johnston  was  ordered  from  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  with  his  command,  to  Mississippi,  the  removal  of  the 
army  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griffith,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Johnston.  After  the  wTar  closed,  Mr.  Griffith  spent  a year  in 
Alabama,  when,  wffth  his  family  he  removed  to  Berry ville,  Clarke  county,  in. 
1866,  where  he  now  resides,  having  continued  for  some  years  his  old  busi- 
ness as  merchant,  and  raised  a family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  In 
1872  he  was  contractor  in  the  construction  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  afterward,  of  the  Georgetown  & Breakwater  Railroad  in  Dela- 
ware, and  in  1880-S2  the  S.  V.  & R.  Railroad.  In  May,  1887,  he  was 
elected  commissioner  of  the  Revenue  of  Clarke  county  for  four  years.  He 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Maryland,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
that  being  the  church  pf  his  father  and  grandparents.  In  1854  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  Blue  Ridge  Lodge  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  in  1863 
was  made  a Master  Mason,  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

John  R.  Nunn,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Clarke  County,  Berry  ville,  was 
born  in  King  and  Queen  county,  Va. , July  22,  1827,  the  eldest  child  of 
George  C.  Nunn,  who  married  Miss  Lucinda  Townley,  of  Essex  county. 
John  wTas  sent  to  the  best  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  1845  entered 
Columbian  College,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1S47.  He  then  taught 

o 7 o o 

school  for  two  years  in  Henrico  county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  was  united 
in  marriage  to  the  widow  of  his  cousin,  Dr.  John  Mercer  Nunn,  who  was  a 
practicing  physician  in  Berry  ville,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Mrs.  Nunn's 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  U~y  Castleman.  After  his  marriage  he  resided 
two  years  in  his  native  county,  and  then  moved  to  Clarke  county,  and 


■ 
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located  near  Berryviile,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in.  farming,  when  the 
war  commenced.  For  several  months  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  he 
commanded  a company  of  militia,  and  then  entered  the  volunteer  service, 
and  became  a member  of  Company  I.  Second  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall 
brigade,  and  as  such  took  part  in  Jackson’s  famous  valley  campaign.  From 
the  valley  he  followed  Jackson  to  Richmond,  to  aid  Gen.  Lee  in  defeating 
Gen.  McClellan’s  efforts  to  capture  Richmond.  Through  the  memorable 
seven  days’  fighting  he  passed  safely,  until  near  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  Again  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  From  the  last  wound  he  did  not  recover 
sufficiently  for  active  field  service,  and  was  appointed  provost-marshal  of 
the  town  of  Harrisonburg,  which  position  he  held  till  the  war  ended. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  farm,  which  had  been  greatly  ravaged 
by  the  armies,  and  especially  by  the  large  force  under  the  ruthless  Sheridan. 
To  repair  injured  buildings,  restore  destroyed  fences,  re-stock  the  farm  and 
cultivate  it,  with  very  limited  resources,  was  a task  from  which  one  well 
might  shrink,  but  wfith  a resolute  will  he  undertook  the  work,  and  graduallv 
the  damages  were  repaired,  the  fencing  built  up,  and  again  it  became  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1880  he  sold  his  farm,  and 
the  following  spring  moved  to  Berryviile.  Wishing  to  have  employment, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a bank,  which  was  very  much  needed  in 
the  town,  and  went  to  work  with  his  accustomed  energy  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions of  stock.  Succeeding  well,  the  bank  was  organized,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier,  which  office  he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time. 

G.  W.  Levi,  farmer  and  sheriff,  P.  O.  Berryviile,  was  born  November 
28,  1842,  at  “Iiichwood,”  Jefferson  Co.,  Va.  He  has  lived  in  Clarke 
county,  Va.,  since  three  years  of  age.  His  father,  Rice  W.  Levi,  was  born 
in  King  George  county,  Va. , September  24,  1817,  and  about  1837  went  to 
Mount  Vernon  as  manager  of  that  estate,  but  left  there  in  the  beginning  of 
1840  for  Jefferson  county,  Va.  He  was  married  in  1841,  to  Georgianna 
Waigley,  of  Fairfax  county,  and  moved  to  Clarke  county  in  1845,  and  began 
farming.  He  died  June  9,  1872.  William  Henry  Levi,  the  father  of 
Rice  W.  Levi,  was  born  in  King  George  countv,  where  his  father  also  was 
born  and  raised.  The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish  descent. 

G.  W.  Levi,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  was  raised 
a farmer,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  enlisted  in  the  Clarke  Guards  and 
served  with  them  during  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  1859. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Clarke  Rifles  in  the  spring  of  1861,  serving  one  year  with 
them  and  then  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  paroled  at  Berry’s  Ferry,  May  27,  1865.  April  12, 
1866,  he  married  Sarah  E.  Horton,  of  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  children,  viz. : Henry  R.,  Ida  O.,  George  H.  and  Charles 
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T.  Since  bis  marriage  Mr.  Levi  has  been  engaged  in  farming  with  com- 
mendable success.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Clarke 
county  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  one  of  Clarke’s  substantial,  honor- 
able, and  highly  esteemed  citizens. 

John  T.  Reily,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Martinsburg  Herald , was 
born  in  Adams  county,  Penn.,  May  20,  1856.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Conewago  Seminary;  learned  the  printing  business  at 
eighteen  years,  and  has  followed  it  ever  since.  He  published  the  History 
of  Adams  County,  Penn.,  in  1880;  History  of  Conewago  in  1885;  Conewago 
Centennial  Celebration  in  18S7.  In  1881  he  established  the  Martinsburg 
Herald.  He  was  appointed  deputy  collector  for  the  Ninth  West  Virginia 
Division,  district  of  West  Virginia,  in  1889. 

Thomas  D.  Gold,  of  “ Ell  wood,”  near  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va., 
descended,  on  the  paternal  side,  from  Thomas  Gold,  who  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  about  1750  and  settled  in  Delaware.  He  afterward  re- 
moved to  Virginia  and  settled  on  what  is  now  called  Summit  Point,  Jeffer- 
son county.  He  was  of  Scotch  Irish  descent  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  John  Gold,  his  son,  bought  land  in  1815,  near  Berry- 
ville. His  first  wife  was  Lucy  McBride,  by  whom  he  had  three  children: 
Daniel,  Nancy  (Shepherd),  and  Kitty  (Hughes).  His  second  wife  was  Lucy 
Easton,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children:  Calvin,  John,  Washington,  Thom- 
as E.,  Elizabeth  (BaUenger),  Mary  (McMahon)  and  James. 

Daniel  Gold,  when  about  eighteen,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  at 
Winchester,  with  the  success  usually  attending  such  business  in  “ the  good 
old  days,”  holding  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  town  and 
county,  and  dying  in  1852.  His  first  wife,  Sarah  Duffield,  left  one  daugh- 
ter, Emeline  (Spindle).  By  his  second  wife,  Mary  Floyd,  he  had  four  chil- 
dren: Selina  (Boswell),  William  Henry,  Sarah  (Kurtz)  and  Daniel  Lewis. 
After  her  decease  he  took  a third  wife,  Mrs.  Phcebe  Scott,  who  in  every 
respect  filled  the  place  of  mother  to  the  children.  He  too,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  mantle  fall- 
ing upon  one  of  his  sons. 

Calvin,  early  in  life,  went  west,  settling  in  Shawneetown,  111.  He  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  that  state,  was  prosperous  in  business 
as  a merchant,  and  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Achsah,  and  one 
son,  George. 

James  died  early  in  life,  leaving  children  who  removed  to  Missouri. 

Washington  removed  to  Berkeley  county,  Va. , where,  by  industry  and 
economy  he  became  a large  land  owner.  He  died  in  1870,  leaving  one  son, 
Samuel,  who  is  a man  of  prominence,  having  represented  his  county  in 
both  branches  of  the  state  legislature;  and  three  daughters:  Page,  Sallie 
and  Margaret. 
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John  and  Thomas  E.,  having  become  sole  owners  of  the  old  place,  grad- 
ually added  to  the  number  of  acres  until  ‘ ‘Ellwood  ’ ’ contained  over  700 
acres  of  fertile  land,  at  the  same  time  making  it  one  of  those  hospitable  man- 
sions for  which  “ Old  Virginia, ” and  Clarke,  especially,  is  famous. 

John  Gold  never  married,  his  highest  aspiration  being  to  lead  an  honest 
life  and  “mind  his  own  business.”  He  died  in  1871. 

Thomas  Easton  Gold  married  Miss  Lucy  Mildred  Allen,  to  whom  were 
bom  three  children,  only  one  of  whom  survived.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  probity,  kindness,  and  readiness  to  assist  all  who  called  upon  him. 
After  years  filled  with  good  works  and  faith  in  Christ,  being  a prominent 
official  in  the  Baptist  Church,  he  died  December  2,  1877,  aged  seventy 
years. 

Thomas  Daniel,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  February  23,  1845.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a member  of  the 
Second  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade,  and  served  in  the  ranks 
through  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Helm  Barnett. 
They  have  five  children:  Henry  Straith,  Mary  Washington,  Edward  Bar- 
nett, Thomas  E.  and  Lucy  Neville. 

J.  E.  Barnett,  P.  O.  Berry ville.  J.  Edwrnrd  Barnett’s  great-great- 
grandfather on  his  mother’s  side,  Capt.  George  Neville,  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Va. , afterward  moving  to  Fauquier  county. 

His  wife  was  Mary  Gibbs,  a Scotch  girl,  who  bore  him  nine  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Millie,  was  the  wife  of  Capt.  James  Barnett,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Capt.  Barnett  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  after  the  war  he  came  home  sick,  and  died.  By  his 
marriage  with  Millie  Neville  there  were  born  the  following  children:  George, 
James,  Achilles,  Richard,  Benjamin,  Millie  and  Ambrose.  Millie  died  un- 
married; Achilles  and  George  moved  to  Lower  Virginia;  James,  Richard 
and  Benjamin  moved  to  Mississippi,  and  became  prominent  as  lawyers  and 
physicians;  Ambrose  married  Margaret  Helm,  and  lived  near  the  head  of 
Buck  Marsh,  was  a member  of  the  Buck  Marsh  Baptist  Church,  and  raised 
to  manhood  and  -womanhood  six  children — four  daughters  and  two  sons: 
Ann  married  William  Allen,  of  Caroline  county,  Va. ; Betsy  married  Joseph 
Carter,  of  Frederick  county;  Jane  married  James  Forster,  and  Millie  mar- 
ried John  Burchell.  His  son,  George  Neville  Barnett,  died  unmarried,  and 
Neill  married  Elizabeth  Luke,  to  which  marriagewere  born  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  son,  George  Neville,  was  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  died  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  5, 
1863.  His  son,  John  Edward  Barnett,  married  Lucy  V.  Berlin,  and  has 
two  children:  Mabel  Jane  and  Edward  Neville,  the  latter  now  living  near 
Berryville,  at  Soldiers’  Rest.  The  daughter  married  Thomas  D.  Gold,  who 
also  lives  near  Berryville,  and  has  five  children. 
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Thomas  Coves,  principal  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Cover  & Son,  proprie- 
tors of  the  Star  Tannery,  Frederick  county,  Va.,  is  a native  of  Maryland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1843.  His  father,  Hon.  Tobias  Cover,  was  born  in 
1800  and  died  in  1865;  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Dendrow.  He  was  a tanner 
and  farmer  and  represented  his  county  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland;  was 
also  one  of  the  electors  on  the  democratic  ticket  who  votod  for  James  K. 
Polk  for  president.  Jacob  Cover,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  an 
Englishman,  but  married  an  American  lady.  He  too  was  a tanner  by  trade, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  that  business  in  Carroll  county,  then 
a portion  of  Frederick  county,  Md.  Tobias  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Thomas  is  next  to  the  youngest.  The  early 
life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cover  was  spent  in  his  native  county,  where  he  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and  learned  the  tanning  trade.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  school  training  he  took  a course  at  Fairview  Academy.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  in  Carroll  county, 
and  after  remaining  there  three  years  removed  to  Baltimore  county.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Zepp,  and  eight  children  were 
born  to  him,  all  living.  In  1868  he  came  to  Frederick  county,  and  pur- 
chased a small  tannery,  which  has  since  grown  to  large  proportions.  He 
also  owns  another  tannery  in  Hampshire  county,  W.  Va.  His  son  is  now  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Cover  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Winchester,  and  he  is  a democrat.  His  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Maj.  Daniel  E.  Wotring,  Hayfield,  was  born  November  27,  1830,  being 
the  third  of  a family  of  nine  children  born  to  Abram  D.  and  Prudence 
(Felton)  Wotring,  who  lived  in  Preston  county,  which  was  then  a part  of 
old  Virginia.  Daniel  spent  his  early  days  on  a farm,  and  had  but  little 
schooling.  He  came  to  Frederick  county  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  (1850), 
and  had  charge  of  repairs  of  Northwestern  state  grade  (or  toll  road);  was 
married  February  12,  1857,  to  Nancy  Virginia,  sixth  daughter  of  Col.  James 
B.  and  Margaret  (Rosenberger)  Hall.  At  that  time  he  rented  the  Hall  farm, 
where  he  lived  for  nine  years,  afterward  buying  the  Fremont  farm  of  425 
acres,  which  he  now  occupies  as  a homestead.  They  have  a family  of  six 
children:  James  A.,  Robert  L.,  Daniel  E.,  Cora  P.  (wife  of  Luther 

Maphis,  of  Shenandoah  county),  Inez  M.  and  Blanche  Virginia.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  service  in  1861,  serving  two  years  in  the  Fifty- first 
Virginia,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1863,  and  confined  in  Camp  Chase  and 
Fort  Delaware  for  six  months,  when  he  was  exchanged,  and,  on  account  of 
poor  health,  was  exempted  from  service.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Wotring 
is  school  trustee  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  for  Back  Creek  district,  and  has 
charge,  for  the  state,  of  the  Northwestern  grade  (turnpike  toll  road).  The 
family  attend  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  major  is  a democrat.  He  also 
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had  four  brothers:  Joshua  B.,  who  was  wounded  in  second  battle  of 

Manassas,  and  died  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  being  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-third  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade;  William  F.,  who 
died  in  1862,  from  fever  contracted  in  the  army,  having  served  also  in  the 
Thirty-third  Virginia  Infantry;  John  H. , first  lieutenant  in  same  regiment,  and 
Benjamin,  who  was  in  McNeal’s  Independent  Rangers. 

John  H.  Wotring,  deceased.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in 
Preston  county,  W.  Va. , November  23,  1839,  being  fourth  son  of  Abram 
Wotring,  and  coming  to  Frederick  county  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  first  worked  on  the  Northwestern  grade  (toll -road),  and  edu- 
cated himself  by  close  application  of  his  spare  moments,  he  having  received 
only  three  months  of  schooling;  was  married  January  S,  1867,  to  Martha 
E.  Y.  Hall,  daughter  of  Col.  James  B.  Hall,  an  old  resident  and  large  land 
holder  of  Frederick  county.  Mr.  Wotring  left  a family  of  six  children: 
Minnie  L.,  born  in  1868;  Thomas  J.,  born  in  1869;  Lillian  R. , born  in 
1871;  Edmund  P.  IX,  born  in  1873;  Felton  H. , born  in  1876;  Mary  A., 
born  in  1880.  Mr.  Wotring  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  service  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  remaining  till  the  close,  as  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-third 
Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade.  His  arm  was  shot  away  in.  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Manassas.  He  was  treasurer  of  Frederick  county,  being 
elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  in  1883,  and  filling  the  office  with  honor 
until  his  death,  wffiich  occurred  October  1,  1888,  after  a brief  illness  of 
pneumonia.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Wot- 
ring was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Felton  family  of  England,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  and  a direct  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  Lord  Felton. 
The  title  is  now  extinct,  and  the  fortune  reverts  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  The  Feltons  here  never  tried  to  reclaim  it.  His  youngest  son 
is  named  in  honor  of  the  grandmother  Felton. 

J.  R.  C.  Lewis  traces  his  ancestors  from  Kydnor  Lewis,  of  Wales,  who 
married  Went  son,  daughter  of  Lord  of  Miskin.  Then  follow  twelve  genera- 
tions to  Sir  Edmond  Lewis  of  Van,  of  Edington,  County  Wiltz,  knighted  by 
James  I.,  1603,  died  1630,  tomb  at  Edington;  married  Lady  Ann,  daughter 
of  Earl  of  Dorset,  widow  of  Robert  Jacob  Beauchamp.  Their  sons  were 
Edward,  William,  Richard  and  Robert  (styled  the  Emigrant).  Robert,  the 
youngest,  was  born  in  1607,  came  over  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Gloucester 
county,  Va. , and  married  Isabella  Warner.  His  son,  John,  married  Eliza- 
beth Warner,  and  his  son,  Maj.  John,  married  Frances  Fielding.  This  third 
John  (the  major)  had  four  sons:  Warner,  who  man;ied  Eleanor  Goodie; 

John,  who  married  his  first  cousin,  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Lewis,  of  Al- 
bemarle; Col.  Fielding  Lewis,  who  married  Kate,  and  subsequently  Bettie 
Washington,  both  h'is  cousins.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  was  Maj. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  son  of  Col.  Fielding  and  Bettie  Lewis  (nee  Washington). 
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Maj.  Lawrence  Lewis  married  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  commonly  called 
Milly  Custis,  tlie  adopted  daughter  of  Gen.  Washington,  Maj.  Lawrence 
being  the  General’s  nephew,  and  principal  executor  after  his  death.  He 
inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  General,  “ Woodlawn,”  adjoining  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  lived  there  during  his  life.  He  had  only  one  son,  Lorenzo  Lewis, 
who  married  Miss  Esther  M.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  daughters  were 
born  to  them:  Agnes,  who  died  young;  Frances  Parke,  married  to  Gen.  E. 

G.  W.  Butler,  of  Louisiana,  and  Angela,  married  to  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Con- 
rad, of  Louisiana,  who  was  President  Fillmore’s  secretary  of  war.  Lorenzo 
Lewis,  had  six  sons:  G.  W.,  L.  F.,  J.  R.  C.,  E.  P.  C.,  C.  C.  and  H.  L.  D. 
Lewis.  G.  W.,  L.  F.  and  C.  C.  Lewis  are  dead,  leaving  J.  PC.,  E.  P.  C. 
and  H.  L.  D.  living. 

J.  R.  C.  Lewis  wTas  born  in  1834,  in  the  county  of  Clarke,  and  was  educated 
at  Mr.  Benjamin  Hallo  well’s  school,  in  Alexandria.  He  was  an  officer  in 
Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan,  afterward  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  revenue  service,  and  resigned  to  accept  service  under  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  is  now  a quiet  country  farmer  of  Clarke  county,  Va. 

E.  C.  Williams,  Sr.,  physician,  Martinsburg,  son  of  Dr.  Edward  O. 
and  Elizabeth  Williams,  was  born  on  what  is  known  as  the  Swan  Pond  Place, 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  in  1815,  and  has  always  been  a resident  of  this  section 
of  the  country.  His  parents,  Dr.  Edward  O.  and  wife,  were  natives  of 
Maryland,  who  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  about  1770,  the  husband 
being  one  of  the  early  physicians  of  that  county.  He  was  thrice  married, 
first  to  Sallie  Morgan,  who  lived  only  one  year  after  marriage;  his  second 
wife  was  Priscilla  Beale,  of  Maryland,  and  by  this  union  there  were  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  deceased;  after  his  second  wife’s  demise  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Claggett,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  born  two 
children:  Dr.  E.  C.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  one  deceased.  Dr.  E. 
0.  Williams  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  and  his  widow  at  the, ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Williams  was  married  in  1837  to  Sallie,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Shepherd,  of  Jefferson  county,  Va.  There  have  been  born  to 
them  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  viz.:  Edward  C.,  Louis  M., 
Thomas  S.  and  Mary  E.  (wife  of  Abram  Shepherd  of  Jefferson  county).  Ed- 
ward C.  is  a druggist  in  Martinsburg,  and  married  Laura,  daughter  of 
Levi  Henshaw,  a farmer  of  Berkeley  county;  Louis  M. , resides  in  Texas, 
where  he  wTas  married,  and  Thomas  S.  married  Anna,  daughter  of  William 
Byers,  and  is  a farmer  in  this  county.  Those  deceased  are  Frank  C.,  who 
died  in  January,  1889,  was  a partner  in  tho  drug  business  with  his  brother, 
E.  C. ; Bichard  H. , died  in  infancy;  Richard  C.,  died  in  1861,  aged  thir- 
teen years;  and  Millard  F.,  died  in  1877,  aged  twenty-two  years. 

Dr.  Williams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  graduated  at  the  Jefferson 
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Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  and  commenced  practice  in  Berke- 
ley county,  where  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  moved  to  Shepherds- 
town,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ya.  He  superintended  his  farm  near  there,  and  carried 
on  a drug  store  for  about  eight  years,  and  then  returned  to  Berkeley  county, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  until  1874.  Dr.  AVilliams  then  retired  and 
moved  to  the  county  seat,  after  having  practiced  thirty  years  in  the  country 
and  five  or  six  years  in  Martinsburg.  He  has  been  noted  for  his  quiet, 
amiable  disposition,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  having  lived  during  the  late 
Civil  war  at  Martinsburg,  without  participating  in  the  strife,  and  with 
scarcely  any  molestation.  He  and  wife  have  sojourned  together  fifty-two 
years,  are  both  enjoying  reasonably  good  health,  and  though  he  is  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  many  of  his  old  patrons  demand  his  professional  services. 

Squire  Hackett  Martin,  Martinsburg,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Berkeley  county,  AY.  Ya.,  was  born  January  18,  1826,  in  Pottstown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Penn.  His  grandfather  and  grandmother  are  supposed  to  have 
immigrated  to  America  from  England  at  an  early  day,  settling  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  their  son,  Silas  D.  Martin,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  May 
5,  1792.  Silas  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  married  Catherine  Zeiber,  of 
Pottstown.  The  couple  removed  to  Berkeley"  county",  \V.  YTa.,  in  1839.  He 
was  a distiller,  and  fairly  successful  in  life.  Mr.  S.  H.  Martin,  the  son  of 
Silas  and  Catherine,  received  an  ordinary  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  began  clerking  in  the  merchandising  business  in  1840,  when  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.-  He  was  a very  apt  clerk,  and  continued  in  that  line  for 
himself  and  others  until  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  until  1878,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Berkeley  county,  which  position  he 
still  fills  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  a republican.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
Martin,  two  of  whom  are  living:  Sallie  (married  Rev.  AV.  C.  B.  Shulen- 

berger,  a Reformed  minister),  E.  Boyd  Martin  (in  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  Kentucky)  and  Silas  D.  (who  died  in  1887). 

J.  A.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Martinsburg  city  schools,  and  principal 
of  the  high  school,  was  born  in  Ohio  county,  Ya.  (now  AV.  ATa. ),  May  30, 
1S58.  His  ancestry  on  his  father’s  side  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Brooke  county,  AV.  Ara. ; and,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  of  Irish  descent; 
on  his  mother’s  side  he  is  of  German  descent.  Gabriel  Cox  emigrated  from 
the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Ohio  county, 
Ya.,  which  now  forms  Brooke  county,  AV.  Ara.,  his  family  consisting  of 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter  and  two  of  the  sons  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Peter  was  killed  near  where  Brilliant,  Ohio,  now 
stands;  David  was  killed  where  Cincinnati  stands;  the  daughter  was  married 
and  living  in  Ohio,  where  both  she  and  her  husbapd  wero  killed,  at  the  same 
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time,  by  the  Indians.  Israel,  great-grandfather  of  Prof.  Cox,  alone  escaped 
the  Indians,  married  Elizabeth  Newkirk,  and  settled  in  Brooke  county 
W.  Ya.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons:  Israel  and  Elzy,  and  seven 
daughters,  most  of  whom  lived  to  be  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  Israel,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  married  Buth 
Bichardson,  spent  his  entire  life  in  Brooke  county,  died  February  28,  1816, 
aged  sixty-eight.  His  family  numbered  ten — six  sons  and  four  daughters — 
seven  of  whom  still  survive,  among  whom  Friend  Cox,  born  November  16, 
1824,  is  the  father  of  J.  A.  Cox.  Mr.  Friend  Cox  has  held  office  in  his 
native  county  almost  continuously  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  at 
present  (1890)  president  of  the  county  court  of  Brooke  county.  Abraham 
Barnes,  grandfather  of  Prof.  Cox,  wras  born  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  September 
22,  1788,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Hampshire  county,  Ya.  (now  W. 
Ya.),  where  he  married  Susanna  Earsom;  after  living  here  about  twenty 
years  he  moved  to  Washington  county,  Penn.,  where  his  wrife  died.  He 
next  moved  to  Brooke  county,  West  Ya. , thence  to  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
returning  to  Brooke  county,  where  he  died  December  8,  1871.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  family  numbered  nine — four  sons  and  live 
daughters — six  of  whom  survive,  one  of  whom,  Mary  Catharine,  born  July 
25,  1821,  is  the  mother  of  Prof.  Cox.  Friend  Cox  and  Mary  C.  Barnes 
were  married  February  23,  1847.  To  them  were  born  live  daughters  and 
two  sons;  two  daughters — Martha  J.  Cox  and  Sarah  S.  Cox — and  one  son,, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  survive. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cox  graduated  at  Bethany  College,  W.  Ya.,  in  1882,  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B. . taking  the  first  honor  of  his  class;  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  one  year  later;  is  now.  as  superintendent  of  the  Martinsburg  city 
schools,  in  his  eighth  year  in  the  profession  of  teaching;  was  two  years  princi- 
pal of  the  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
students  almost  unanimously  petitioned  the  state  superintendent  and  board  of 
regents  for  his  re-appointment;  was  principal  of  the  Ivingwood  Academy  live 
months,  which  position  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  city  schools  of  Mar- 
tinsburg; was  given  a letter  of  endorsement,  signed  by  all  his  Ivingwood  stu- 
dents, by  his  assistant  teachers,  and  by  all  the  trustees  of  the  school;  won  a 
first  premium  in  a mathematical  contest  with  955  competitors,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  authors  of  ‘‘The  New  Arithmetic,”  published  by  Eaton,  Gibson 
& Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (now  D.  C.  Heath  A Co.,  Boston,  Mass.);  has  written 
considerably  on  educational  and  other  topics;  is  the  author  of  a neat  little 
pamphlet  on  arithmetic  entitled  “Two  Hundred  Practical  Problems,”  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  will  soon  be  published;  and  is,  at  present, 
editor  of  the  “Mathematical  Column”  in  the  Martinsburg  Statesman, 
contributing  each  week  ten  original  problems,  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to 
avoid  interminate  answers,  thus  giving  a full  and  complete  exposition  of 
the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
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Prof.  Cox  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Marti nsburg 
March  14,  1887,  teaching  out  an  unexpired  terra.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  he  was  elected  for  a full  session  of  ten  months  at  a salary  of  81,200. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  twice  re-elected.  lie  has  organized  an  excel- 
lent literary  society  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  his  graduates,  on 
commencement  night,  delivering  original  orations.  He  has,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Senator  0.  J.  Faulker,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  board 
of  education,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  library  in  the  high  school. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that,  under  his  management,  the  schools  of 
Martinsburg  have  experienced  a season  of  unparalled  prosperity,  and  that 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  schools  of  a similiar  nature  in  the  state  of 
West  Virginia.  The  annual  commencements  of  the  high  school  are  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the  citizens  of  Martinsburg,  and  that  of 
1889  was  particularly  well  conducted,  the  graduates  showing  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  all  their  studies,  thereby  reflecting  great  credit  on  their  principal. 

Dr.  Peter  Ridings  was  bom  in  England,  in  1775,  and  married  Mary 
Brotherton,  who  was  bom  in  1778.  They  came  to  America  in  1800,  and 
lived  awhile  near  Winchester,  Va.  He  being  a machinist  and  woolen  man- 
ufacturer there,  built  one  of  the  first  woolen  factories  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  then  moved  near  Middletown  and  built  another  factory,  which 
he  ran  until  too  old.  Then  he  practiced  medicine  for  years,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  among  the  best  of  physicians  of  his  day.  To  them  were  born 
twelve  children — eleven  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sarah,  married  John  Bell, 
of  England,  who  was  a miller  and  owned  a flour-mill  and  fine  real  estate. 
To  them  were  born  three  children:  George,  Mary  and  Peter,  ^reorge  and 
Mary  died  before  their  parents,  and  Peter,  during  the  Civil  war,  was  taken 
from  his  home  about  half  a mile  and  shot  dead,  while  on  his  knees  praying* 
by  a squad  of  Union  soldiers.  His  sick  wife  and  babe  and  five  other  chil- 
dren were  then  taken  out  of  the  house  and  the  house  and  contents  burned. 
Edwin  Brotherton  was  born  in  England,  in  1798,  and  died  in  1878.  He 
also  was  a machinist.  He  bought  his  father’s  wToolen  factory  and  added 
thereto  sawing  and  grist-mills,  all  of  which  were  in  jhill  operation  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  also  owned  a considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  but  com- 
menced life  comparatively  poor.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  donated  ground  and  partly  built  a United  Brethren 
Church,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  was  a democrat.  In  1824  he 
married  Lydia  Rhodes,  who  died  in  1826,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born 
Jacob  Peter  and  John  William.  In  1828  he  again  married — Susan  Painter, 
who  died  in  1835.  Their  children  were  Joseph  Robert  (a  mute),  James, 
Sarah  A.  and  George  E.  He  again  married  in  1S85 — Eliza  Barrow,  who 
survives  him,  being  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  their  children  were  Mary 
Catharine,  Frederic  William,  Martha  Ellen  (dead),  Charles  Atwell  (dead  ,). 
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and  Walker  Hite.  Mary  C.  married  Benj.  F.  Smith,  who  was  born  on  the 
farm  he  now  owns,  which  was  his  father’s,  formerly  owned  by  Judge  John 
McClure,  of  Bloomington,  111.  B.  F.  is  a son  of  Isaac  N.  Smith,  who 
served  six  months  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  is  of  English  descent.  B.  F. 
served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  quartermaster  in  Company  A, 
First  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  He 
holds  no  office  of  note,  and  in  politics  is  democratic. 

C.  W.  Doll,  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Berkeley  county,  was  born  in 
Martinsburg,  in  1820,  son  of  John  Doll,  whose  father  was  George  Doll,  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  Mr.  Doll,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  for  twenty-five  years,  but  since  1873  has  been  clerk 
of  the  county  court  of  Berkeley  county,  which  position  he  fills  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  married  Margaret  Harlan  in  1845, 
and  four  sons  and  one  daughter  have  been  born  to  them. 

James  B.  Steeit,  merchant,  "Winchester,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va., 
December  30,  1846.  His  father,  William  H.  Streit,  was  a merchant  of 
Winchester  for  a number  of  years,  and  married  Nancy  Bell,  of  that  town, 
who  bore  him  eight  children,  two  of  whom  are  living:  James  B.  (the  sub- 

ject of  this  sketch)  and  Annie  M.  James  B.  entered  the  Bryant  Sc  Stratton 
Commercial  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1867.  He  was 
married  May  14,  1872,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Jonas  Chamberlain,  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  an  early  settler  of  that  section.  Their  family  consists  of 
four  children — two  sons  and  twTo  daughters:  Harry  B. , Bessie  B.,  Nancy  D. 
and  James  C.  Mr.  Streit  is  a very  enterprising,  energetic  man,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

George  F.  Evans,  tobacconist,  Martinsburg,  was  born  in  Berkeley  coun- 
ty, February  13,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Turner  Evans,  a farmer  of 
Berkeley  county,  who  died  about  1857 ; Ann  C.  Dougan,  his  wife,  is  still 
living.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  boys,  one  of  whom  is  dead;  the 
other  two  are  Edwin  T.,  wTho  lives  in  Arkansas,  and  George  F.,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  George  Evans,  the  grandfather  of  George  F.,  like  his  son 
and  grandson,  was  also  bom  in  Berkeley,  and  was  a farmer.  On  the  pater- 
nal side  of  the  family  the  Evans  are  Welsh  descent,  and  on  the  other,  Irish. 
The  great-grandparents  of  Mr.  Evans  came  to  Virginia  shortly  after  the 
American  llevolution. 

George  F.  Evans  spent  his  early  days  on  a farm,  working  in  the  sum- 
mer and  attending  school  in  the  winter.  He  entered  the  shops  of  the 
Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  Bailroad,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a machinist,  working  seven  years  at  that  business.  He  then 
went  into  the  retail  tobacco  business,  but  shortly  afterward  commenced  man- 
ufacturing cigars  and  conducting  a wholesale  trade,  which  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  In  February,  1881,  at  a special  election,  Mr.  Evans  was 
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elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  , to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Hon.  George  Farrell,  who  died  while  the  legislature  was  in 
session.  He  was  re-elected  at  the  general  election  in  October,  1883,  being 
the  first  republican  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Berkeley  county,  after  the 
democrats  obtained  control  of  the  state  in  1872.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master in  1883,  and  served  until  March  1,  1885,  resigning  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. He  was  caucus  nominee  of  the  republicans  in  1881,  for  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  but  of  course  was  not  elected.  He  became  asso- 
ciated, in  1885,  with  John  T.  Riley,  in  the  publication  of  the  Martinsburg 
Herald,  which  connection  still  continues.  On  April  1,  1890,  he  sold  his  re- 
tail business  to  his  son,  Wilbur,  and  associated  with  him  his  oldest  son, 
James  F.,  in  the  the  wholesale  business  exclusively  in  another  portion  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Evans  was  married  in  1869  to  Mary  E.  Matthews,  and  three  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  them — two  boys  and  one  girl,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Evans  died  in  1874,  and  in  June,  1875,  he  married  Julia  E.  Wall,  of 
Winchester,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them — three  boys  and  one  girl, 
two  of  the  boys  being  dead.  He  is  a Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  a Methodist 
and  a republican. 

Theodore  Yon  Ringharz,  mining  engineer,  Middletown,  Va.,  is  a son  of 
Count  Yon  Ringharz,  and  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1850.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  Fniversity  of  Gottingen,  in  Munich,  and  passed  the  state 
examination  before  the  court  of  the  German  Empire.  He  served  in  the 
Franco -Prussian  war  as  an  officer  of  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  battle-field  of 
Sedan  received  three  orders  of  distinction:  the  “Iron  Cross,”  “ Cross  of 
Merit,”  and  the  “ Golden  Medal,”  for  bravery.  Under  the  Holland  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Yon  Ringharz  superintended  the  geological  survey  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  under  the  same  government  conducted  a similar  survey  of  Ice- 
land. In  1877  our  subject  came  to  America,  and  engaged  in  mining  en- 
gineering in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Atone 
time  he  was  employed  in  South  Africa  by  the  English  government.  Mr. 
Yon  Ringharz  is  now  located  at  “ Cedar  Lodge,”  Shenandoah  county.  He 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Key  Reily,  daughter  of  Maj.  Thomas  Reily, 
of  Washington,  also  a grandniece  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  immortal  writer 
of  our  American  anthem,  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

J.  W.  Smellie,  farmer,  Meadow  Mills.  One  of  the  most  historical  farms 
of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  is  that  belonging  to  J.  W.  Smellie,  who  is  a na- 
tive of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1847.  He  came 
to  America  in  1869,  and  purchased,  in  1874,  the  property  where  he  now 
resides,  consisting  of  618  acres,  but  which  has  since  been  reduced  to  316 
acres.  This  is  known  as  the  Belle  Grove  farm,  and  was  originally  part  of 
the  Hite  estate,  a tract  of  over  12,000  acres.  In  the  late  war,  during  the 
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movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Gen.  Sheridan  and  his 
staff  made  their  headquarters  on  this  farm.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  with  Sheridan  “ fourteen  miles  away.”  Mr.  Smellie 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

James  Jacesox,  retired  farmer.  This  family  is  of  English  origin.  James 
Jackson,  Sr.,  was  born  in  eastern  Maryland,  and  married  Elizabeth  Ro- 
land, also  of  English  lineage.  To  them  were  born  "five  children.  James 
Jackson  was  a prominent  farmer  of  Clarke  county,  and  there  married  his 
second  wife.  He  was  a reasonably  successful  man  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  His  wife  died  in  her  eighty- seventh  year. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten,  our  subject  was  left  fatherless,  and  remained 
with  his  mother  on  the  farm,  receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Fred- 
erick county.  Mr.  Jackson  has  made  farming  his  principal  occupation,  and 
for  eight  years  he  lived  in  Buffalo  Marsh,  and  in  1840  went  to  Shenandoah 
county  and  there  engaged  in  farming  until  1S69.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
to  the  house  of  delegates  and  remained  two  years.  He  has  attained  promi- 
nence by  his  faithfulness  and  care  as  administrator  and  executor  of  many 
estates.  He  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Maria  Shull,  and  to  this  union  were 
born  the  following  children:  Eliza  M. , Mrs.  Miles  of  New  York  City; 

Elizabeth  M.,  Mrs.  Capt.  Curhen;  Sophia,  Mrs.  Bell,  with  her  parents; 
James,  now  engaged  in  farming  and  mercantile  business;  T.  J. , killed 
during  the  late  war,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  8,  1864;  Mary, 
who  was  married  to  Mr.  Staples  of  North  Carolina;  and  Albert,  deceased. 
Our  subject  is  now  a resident  of  Rockingham  county,  where  he  is  engaged* 
in  farming,  and  owns  160  acres  of  land,  which  amount  was  at  one  time 
greatly  exceeded.  For  fifty  years  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  has  served  as  deacon  for  a number  of  years;  is  a 
democrat  in  politics.  Mr.  Jackson  held  the  office  of  magistrate  in  this 
county  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a prominent  and  successful  farmer. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Stickley,  physician,  Stephens  City,  is  a native  of  Shenandoah 
county,  Va.,  where  he  was  born  December  6,  1852.  Levi  Stiekley,  father 
of  our  subject,  was  a son  of  David  Stiekley,  of  German  ancestry,  who,  at  an 
early  day,  settled  on  land  in  Shenandoah  county.  He  was  a very  suc- 
cessful, well-to-do  citizen,  and  owned  some  1,200  acres  of  land.  Levi 
Stiekley  married  Eliza  Dosh,  whose  father  was  a German  school-teacher. 
The  early  life  of  Dr.  Stiekley  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  ac- 
quiring an  education,  mostly  at  the  Strasburg  Academy,  but  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  Drs.  Brown  and 
Crawford  being  his  preceptors.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore,  Md. , in  1870,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Warren  county,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  in 
July,  1881,  located  at  his  present  place,  where  he  has  sinco  continued.  Dr. 
Stiekley  is  a Mason  and  a democrat. 
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Kremer  Family.  J.  C.  Kremer  is  a native  of  Winchester.  He  was 
bom  December  22,  1819,  and  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  (Burk)  Kre- 
mer,  the  parents  of  eight  children,  but  three  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Peter  Kremer  was  by  trade  a colorer  of  yarns,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  He  served  as  constable  for  the  county  for 
a number  of  years.  Peter  was  the  son  of  Conrad,  who  was  a native 
of  Germany,  and  came  to  America  at  an  early  day.  He  also  was  a 
dyer  of  yarns.  «J.  C.  Kremer  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  his  native  valley, 
and  was  a glove  manufacturer  by  trade.  He  was  joined  in  marriage  to 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  W.  Putts,  who  was  a resident  of  this  Valley. 
To  them  were  born  ten  children,  all  living:  George  W.  (now  engagedin  the 
grocery  and  meat  business),  Luther,  Charles  P.  (in  the  grocery  business 
with  his  brother,  George  W.),  Mary,  John,  Henrietta,  Thomas,  Harry,  Edith 
and  William.  Mr.  Kremer  is  a democrat,  politically.  George  P.  Kremer 
was  married  in  1877  to  Nannie,  daughter  of  John  Lamley,  and  to  this  union 
•were  born  five  children:  Bessie,  Luther,  Frederick,  George  and  Jacob. 
For  nine  years  Mr.  Kremer  has  been  engaged  in  business  for  himself  under 
the  firm  name  of  G.  W.  Kremer  & Bro.  He  is  a member  of  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a republican  in  politics. 

Dr.  Samuel  McCune,  farmer,  P.  O.  Meadow  Mills,  was  born  February 
10,  1831,  on  Turtle  creek  in  the  Braddock  Fields,  Allegheny  Co.,  Penn.  His 
parents  were  James  and  Rosana  (Graham)  McCune,  the  former  a farmer  of 
Irish  descent,  but  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  subject  was  the  fourth 
child.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Allegheny 
county,  and  at  Dunlap  Academy.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John 
E.  Shaffer,  of  Elizabeth,  Allegheny  Co.,  Penn.,  and  practiced kis-profession 
for  seven  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  and  ranked  among  the  prominent  lumber  dealers  of  that 
region,  being  very  successful  in  his  business  career.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Gallagher,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Clearfield  county,  Penn.  Eight  children  wrere  born  to  them,  six  of  whom  are 
living:  James  G.  (attorney  at  law,  at  Woodstock,  Va.),  Bertie,  Nellie,  Eva, 
Ben  and  Mary.  Dr.  McCune  is  now  the  possessor  of  the  “Belle  View” 
farm,  which  was  originally  owned  by  Hugh  Hite,  a son  of  Maj.  Hite,  and 
contained  600  acres  of  land.  From  Hugh  Hite  this  property  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Washington,  -who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Leary,  and  it  afterward  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lacy  and  Heater,  from  whom  our  subject  purchased 
367  acres  in  1867.  During  the  late  war  Gen.  Custer  had  his  headquarters 
at  “Belle  View”  and  camped  there.  Dr.  McCune  also  owns  1,200  acres 
of  land  in  Shenandoah  county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  a republican. 

S.  H.  Petrie,  merchant,  Chambersville,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  is  a native 
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of  New  York  City,  and  was  born  in  1840.  In  1884  be  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, located  at  Chambersville,  and  began  a general  merchandise  business. 
Mr.  Petrie  is  the  present  postmaster  of  Chambersville,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

De.  Isaac  Milton  Brumback,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a native  of  Fred- 
erick county,  Va. , having  been  born  here  in  September,  1846.  He  is  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Christina  (Huffman)  Brumback,  who  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  our  subject  being  the  fifth  child.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  a 
native  of  Page  county,  Va. , who,  by  perseverance  and  hard  labor,  had  been 
reasonably  successful  in  business,  dying  in  February,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years.  Dr.  Brumback  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  county, 
his  parentshaving  purchased  the  “old  Dr.  Carr”  farm,  of  240  acres,  and 
other  tracts  of  land.  He  was  educated  at  a private  school,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  graduated  from 
Richmond  College  in  1872,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion near  his  home,  where  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1874 
Euphrasia  Funkhouser,  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Funkhouser,  of  this  county, 
became  his  wife,  and  to  them  were  born  eight  children,  six  now  living: 
Hunter  M. , Lela  B. , Ada  M. , Maud  E.,  Harman  M.  and  Jessie  A.  Brum- 
back. In  politics  Dr.  Brumback  is  a democrat. 

Solomon  Heater,  deceased,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  Septem- 
ber S,  1808.  He  was  a son  of  John  Philip  Heater,  who  was  born  July  13, 
1773,  and  died  January  5,  1S36,  and  Elizabeth  (Crumbaker)  Heater,  bom 
in  1773  and  died  in  1825.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
but  one  now  remains.  Solomon  was  the  seventh  child.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  both  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Loudoun  county,  Va. 
He  was  very  successful,  having  commenced  life  poor,  and  gave  each  of  his 
children  a farm.  Solomon's  youth  was  spent  in  Loudoun  county,  and  he 
remained  with  his  father  until  his  marriage.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1836  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Caro- 
line H. , daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  S.,  and  Mary  (Hagy)  AY  under,  both  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Wunder  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  was 
a graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  and  was  the  father  of  eight 
children.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heater  were  born  three  children:  John  Philip, 

who  was  wounded  and  died  at  Patterson’s  creek,  Hampshire  Co.,  IV.  Va., 
January  5,  1864,  having  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry;  Henry 
S.,  who  was  born  in  1843,  also  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  was 
captured  at  Point  of  Bocks  and  died  at  Fort  Delaware  in  1S65,  and  Chas. 
TV. , the  only  surviving  son.  In  1845  Solomon  Heater  came  to  this  place 
and  purchased  324  J acres  of  land,  known  as  “Cedar  Grove,”  belonging  to 
the  Baldwin  heirs,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1872.  “Cedar 
Grove  ” has  become  an  historic  spot  as  it  was  a campiug-ground  for  both  arm 
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ies  during  the  war  and  was  badly  damaged  at  that  time.  Solomon  Heater 
made  farming  his  occupation  and  was  quite  successful.  His  widow,  now 
in  her  seventy -third  year,  has  a remarkable  memory  arid  intellect  for  her 
age.  She  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Heater  was  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  belonged  to  the  democratic  party. 

Lafayette  Jackson,  contractor,  Winchester,  son  of  Cornelius  B.  Jack- 
son,  also  a contractor  and  a native  of  Winchester,  was  born  in  1836.  His 
grandfather  was  Dempsey  Jackson,  of  Warren  county,  Ya.  The  entire  life 
of  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  spent  in  this  state.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  engaged  in 
the  machine  business.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Infantry,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Eleventh  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  where  he  served  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  Frederick,  his  native  county,  moved  to  Winchester  in  1865,  where 
he  has  since  pursued  his  occupation,  and  built  many  prominent  buildings 
in  the  county.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
and  a democrat. 

James  D.  Fayman,  postmaster,  Shepherdstown.  W.  Va.,  was  born  July 
25,  1832,  in  Jefferson  county,  Va.  His  grandfather  came  to  this  country 
from  Germany  in  1783,  and  settled  in  Mecklenburg  (now  Shepherdstown). 
He  was  a hatter.  His  father,  George  Fayman,  was  born  in  1790,  one  of 
eleven  children,  and  succeeded  to  the  business.  He  was  first  lieutenant  in 
the  war  of  1812,  arid  died  here  in  1871.  Mr.  Fayman  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  and  served  a term  at  blacksmithing;  then  moved  to  Illi- 
nois, and  married  Miss  Margaret  "Unger,  of  Kaskaskia,  November  20,  1853. 
He  has  eight  children  living -four  boys  and  four  girls — of  whom  six  are 
married.  He  returned  here,  in  185J,  and  taught  school  in  Martinsburg 
until  the  war  commenced,  when  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  From  there 
he  was  sent  to  Williamsport,  Md. , to  raise  recruits.  Having  aided  in  rais- 
ing Lamon’s  brigade,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant,  Company  B,  First 
Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers  of  said  brigade,  but  resigned  in  1862,  and 
went  to  Shepherdstown  to  assist  in  holding  election  for  the  admission  of  the 
counties  of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  to  West  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  movers  in  getting  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  to  pass  through 
Shepherdstown.  Mr.  Fayman  has  filled,  by  appointment,  the  positions  of 
notary  public,  magistrate,  revenue  agent  and  assistant  assessor.  He  has 
been  elected  mayor,  judge  of  recorders  court,  commissioner  of  chancery 
and  deputy  clerk  of  circuit  court.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  this 
place  in  1889. 

Lee  H.  Moler,  farmer,  Molers,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va.  Capt.  Holer 
was  born  at  Linden  Springs,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va. , March  12,  1837.  His 
ancestor,  with  two  brothers,  came  to  this  country  from  Germany,  during 
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the  colonial  period,  one  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two  in  Virginia. 
Capt.  Moler’s  ancestor  settled  in  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  and  the  third 
brother  settled  in  Augusta  county,  Va.  The  original  name  wras  Oler.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  Ben.  Hallo  well’ s school,  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1861.  he  joined  Company  B,  Second 
Regiment  Virginia  Infantry,  and  went  that  night  to  Harpers  Ferry; 
served  through  the  war,  and  returned  home  May  22,  1865.  Mr.  Moler 
married  Virginia  Reinhart,  of  Jefferson  county.  He  has  four  boys:  Lee, 
Edward,  William  and  John,  all  living  with  him.  Capt.  Moler’s  great- 
grandfather, on  the  maternal  side,  named  Samuel  Taylor,  claimed  to  be  the 
first  man  who  received  a patent  for  land  in  this  section,  now  Jefferson 
county.  The  patent  is  dated  1834.  In  politics  Capt.  Moler  is  a Grover 
Cleveland  democrat,  and  in  religion  an  Episcopalian. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  is  a grandson  of  John 
Carter,  an  Englishman  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Brandywine,  but 
came  to  Frederick  county,  Va. , during  the  Revolutionary  war,  on  account 
of  hostilities  at  Brandywine,  and  in  1800  bought  what  is  known  as  the 
Jones  property,  about  one  mile  east  of  Winchester.  Pie  was  the  father  of 
seven  children:  Joseph,  John,  William,  James,  Robert,  Polly  and  Sidney. 
Our  subject’s  father  came  to  PTederick  county  in  1817,  from  Tennessee, 
and  kept  a public  house  at  Spout  Spring,  where  Mr.  Rutherford  was  born, 
June  1,  1821.  The  father  died  four  months  after  the  birth  of  our  subject, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  His  uncle,  John  Carter,  bought,  in  1800, 
what  is  now  knowm  as  the  Jackson  farm,  adjoining  the  farm  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  now  owns  and  upon  which  he  resides.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
until  1856  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  John  Carter.  In  May,  1848,  he  married 
Camilla  C.,  daughter  of  William  A.  Baker,  of  Winchester,  and  to  them  were 
bom  five  children:  Estella,  William  B.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  John  Carter  (now 
dead)  and  Albert  Greenwood.  With  very  little  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  a start  of  about  86,000,  he  now  owns  one  farm  of  300  acres  in 
Frederick  county  and  two  in  Clarke  county;  one  of  150  acres  and  one  of 
125  acres.  He  is  a democrat  politically,  a skillful  and  industrious  farmer, 
and  a respected  citizen. 

M.  H.  G.  Willis,  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  at  Winchester,  was  born 
in  Orange  county,  Va. , in  1848,  and  is  the  son  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Willis,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who  is  now  a resident  of  Orange  county.  Rev.  Mr.  Willis 
is  a graduate  in  law  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1849,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  emigrated  to  California.  He  was  the  first  judge  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  remained  in  that  state  seven  years.  While  there  he  left 
the  bonch  and  entered  the  ministry,  and  the  first  church  of  Oakland  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Willis  in  his  own  parlor.  He  is  the  son  of  Larkin  Willis,  of 
Orange  county,  Va. , who  was  a farmer  and  a son  of  Isaac,  of  Culpeper 
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county.  Our  subject,  M.  H.  G.  Willis,  received  an  ordinary  education  and 
commenced  life  as  a commission  merchant  in  Alexandria,  Ya.  In  the  fall 
of  1875  he  came  to  Winchester,  and  in  1871  was  married  to  May  C. , 
daughter  of  Isaac  Bussell,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children, 
ail  living:  Mary,  Eliza  and  Lucy.  Mr.  Willis  has  been  cashier  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Winchester  since  May,  1886.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  a Mason  and  a democrat. 

Wilson  L.  Brown,  farmer,  Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  was  born 
in  1822,  at  what  is  known  as  Mulberry  Grove  farm  on  Apple  Pie  Bulge, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  Winchester,  where  he  with  two  sisters,  Elisa n, 
and  Catherine,  have  lived  since  birth,  together  owning  the  farm  of  200  acres. 
They  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  were  their  ancestors,  and 
warm  Union  people  during  the  war. 

Their  great-grandfather,  Daniel  Brown,  a minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Penn.,  and  after  marriage  came  to 
Frederick  county,  Ya. , in  1774,  settling  south  of  Winchester.  He  died 
December  26,  1790.  Their  grandfather,  Isaac  Brown,  was  born  in  1746, 
in  Chester  county,  Penn. , and  came  to  Yirginia  with  his  parents;  lived  on 
the  Mulberry  Grove  farm  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  died  in  1885, 
on  the  same  farm  where  he  entertained  some  of  the  exile  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  Bevolutionary  war.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Hite,  of  Frederick  county,  and  to  them  one  child  was  born,  John. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1770,  and  for  his  second  wife  he  married  Sarah  Bal- 
linger, or  New  Market,  Md. , who  was  born  November  8, 1752,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 24,  1842.  Their  children  were  William  H.,  Isaac,  Samuel,  Margaret, 
Esther  and  Cassandra.  William  H.  Brown,  the  father  of  Wilson  L.  Brown, 
was  born  in  1779,  and  died  in  1865,  on  the  same  Mulberry  Grove  farm, 
where  he  always  lived,  except  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a merchant 
at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  until  the  British  occupied  the  town,  wdien  he  returned 
to  the  farm.  During  that  war  he  met  with  considerable  loss  financially. 
He  married  Sarah,  a daughter  of  Lewis  and  Rachel  Neill,  of  Frederick 
county,  who  bore  him  two  children,  Bachel  and  Sarah,  both  deceased.  His 
wife  having  died  in  1810,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
(Bees)  Wilson,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.  The  children  by  his  second  wife 
were  Jane  C.,  Bebecca  W.,  Eliza,  Wilson  L.,  Elisan  and  Catherine,  only 
three  of  whom  are  living. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Love,  physician,  Winchester,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  in  1836,  and  when  but  one  year  old  was  brought  to  America  by  his 
parents.  He  is  the  son  of  Bev.  S.  J.  Love,  a Presbyterian  minister,  and 
JEliza  (Smythe)  Love,  they  being  the  parents  of  six  children,  five  of  whom 
are  living.  Bev.  Mr.  Love  located  near  Staunton,  Ya.,  but  left  this  state 
in  1858  and  removed  to  Mississippi.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
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where  he  died  in  1886.  Dr.  Love’s  early  days  were  spent  in  Augusta 
county,  Ya. , and  he  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1855,  and  graduated  in  1860  in  that  science  from  the  school  last  named — 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  four  years  he  was  a surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  states  army,  and  in  1866  came  to  Yv7inchoster,  where  he  has 
since  practiced  his  profession.  He  married  Elizabeth  B. , daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  James  Faulkner,  Sr.,  of  Martinsburg,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ents of  three  daughters:  Mary  Holmes,  Elsie  and  Bessie.  Dr.  Love  is  a 

Mason,  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a democrat. 

Jane]  Hott,  Cedar  Grove,  Frederick  county,  the  wife  of  Jacob, F.  Hott, 
who  was  born  in  1821.  and  died  August  31,  1864,  the  son  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet Hott.  He  was  brother  to  Jacob  Hott,  Sr.,  who  was  the  father  of  Da- 
vid F.  Hott  (see  biography  of  D.  F.  Hott).  Her  husband  was  a minister 
for  forty  years  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  also  a 
farmer  and  the  original  owner  of  the  John  Hott  farm,  bought  by  his  father 
in  1776,  upon  which  she  now’  lives.  He  married  Jane  Streit,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Streit,  in  1843.  Her  father  came  from  Fulton 
county,  Penn. , and  her  mother  from  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Her  children 
are:  James  William  (now  a bishop  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  residing  at  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  and  married  to  Martha  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Presley  Barney,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.),  John  Elkanah  (a  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  at  Staunton,  Ya.,  married  to  Nettie 
Overholtz,  of  Lima,  Ohio),  Ellen  F.  (now  Mrs.  Millard  F.  lieiter,  her  hus- 
band talso  being  a minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Penn.),  Charles  Martin  (minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  at 
Woodbridge,  Cal.,  married  Arbeline  C.  Eyler,  of  Maryland),  George  Peter 
(principal  of  Shenandoah  Institute,  at  Dayton,  Ya.,  married  to  Carrie  B., 
daughter  of  David  Bobinson,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya. ),  Jacob  S.  Win  ton 
(a  merchant  at  Winchester,  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Michael  Fries,  of 
Frederick  county,  Ya. ),  Isabella  S.  (married  James  M.  Hott,  son  of  Peter 
Ilott,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.)  and  David  Otterbien  Glossbrenner  (died  in 
1880). 

David  F.  Hott,  farmer,  P.  O.  White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya. , was  born 
in  1830,  in  Berkeley  county,  Ya.,  near  Gerrardstown,  and  lived  there  until 
forty-five  years  of  age,  wThen  he  came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  near  White 
Hall,  where  he  now  resides.  He  married  Rachel  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  Hancher,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Their  children  were  Fannie 
B.  (who  is.  now  Mrs.  Turner  Seneindiver,  of  Frederick  county),  Aon  Re- 
becca (nowT  Mrs.  John  Randall),  Lucy  E. , Laura  I.,  John  T.f  Emma  T.  , Arie 
A.,  David  F.  and  Franklin  E.  It  is  believed  anions  members  of  the  Hott 
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family  that  they  are  direct  descendants  of  Arnold  Hott,  a Frenchman  who 
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was  martyred  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  account  of  his  religious  views, 
and  the  family  banished  from  France.  They  then  went  to  Germany,  and 
finally  came  to  America,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  near  York.  George  Hott, 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya. , 
and  settled  eigh  t miles  northwest  of  Winchester.  An  old  deed  in  possession 
of  Jane  Hott,  who  now  owns  and  resides  on  the  same  farm,  shows  that  in 
1770  he  bought  230  acres  of  land  of  John  Painter,  for  T125.  The  same 
land  has  been  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  Hott  family  ever  since. 
Further  record  of  the  Hott  family,  is,  that  George  Hott,  grandfather  of 
David  F.  Hott,  and  Eve,  his  grandmother,  farmed  the  same  tract  as  their 
parents.  Their  children  were  George,  Samuel,  Conrad,  John,  Peter  and 
Jacob.  Jacob,  father  of  David  F.  Hott,  was  born  July  25,  1790,  in  Fred- 
erick county,  Ya.,  on  the  old  Hott  farm,  and  died  on  March  18,  1856.  He 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Michael  Fries.  He  spent  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  Berkeley  county,  Ya.,  farming.  Their  children  were:  Catherine,  dead; 
Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  David  Ankrum,  of  Illinois;  John,  died  in  Texas;  Betsy, 
wife  of  Harrison  Hess,  died  in  Illinois;  George,  dead;  Mary  A. , now  Mrs. 
David  Willett,  of  Berkeley  county,  W.  Ya. ; Anna,  wife  of  John  Akins,  now 
dead;  Eve  J.,  wife  of  James  Rowland,  now  dead;  and  David  F.,  who  now 
owns  the  farm  of  297  acres,  paid  for  by  his  own  labor,  together  with  a 
farm  of  238  acres  formerly  owned  by  his  father,  one-ninth  of  which  came 
by  heritage.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  a repub- 
lican. A subordinate  farmers’  alliance  was  organized  at  White  Hall,  Fred- 
erick Co.,  Ya. , February  18,  1890,  of  wThich  David  F.  Hott  was  elected 
president,  he  being  one  of  the  charter  members.  The  number  of  the  alli- 
ance is  765. 

C.  M.  Gibbens,  city  treasurer  of  Winchester,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
June  16,  1839.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  W.  Gibbens,  who  was  also  a native  of 
Winchester,  and  born  February  14,  1816.  His  grandfather  was  Cornelius 
Gibbens.  Charles  W;,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Frederick  county,  and  served  as  such  till  his  death,  in  1868.  Mr. 
Gibbens,  our  subject,  has  spent  his  life  in  this  Yallev,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Winchester  Academy  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  having  entered  the 
last  named  institution  in  1856,  and  taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.  there  in  1S60. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1S65,  and  practiced  for  three  years.  In 
1868,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  as  county  clerk.  He  v as 
elected  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Winchester  in  1886,  and  in  1889  was  re- 
elected. He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  con- 
gregation, and  a republican  in  politics. 

Dr.  Clinton  Maynard,  homoeopathist,  Winchester,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1845,  being  the  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Maynard,  who  w’as  born 
and  reared  in  Frederick  county,  Md.  Thomas  G.  v’as  left  an  orphan  when 
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young,  and  began  life  by  clerking.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  saved 
enough  money  to  establish  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  in  a small  way 
in  Liberty,  Md.,  and  there  remained  until  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Anna 
Sellers,  whose  father  was  a major  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  became  his  wife, 
and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  of  whom  Dr.  Maynard  is  the  young- 
est. After  his  marriage,  Thomas  abandoned  his  mercantile  pursuits  and 
commenced  farming,  and  purchased  400  acres  of  land.  His  seven  children 
all  received  a liberal  education.  He  is  still  living  in  the  town,  in  which  he 
first  began  his  business  career,  and  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Twice 
he  represented  his  district  in  the  legislature.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  the 
homestead  was  sold  for  the  cash  price  of  $30,000.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  a democrat. 

Dr.  Clinton  Maynard  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Calvert 
College  (a  Catholic  institution),  where  he  graduated.  In  1870  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  began 
practicing  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  Md. , and  in  1S80  came  to  Win- 
chester, since  which  time  he  has  resided  here.  He  was  married  to  Vir- 
ginia B. , daughter  of  I.  H.  Faulkner,  of  Winchester,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  one  daughter.  He  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  is  a democrat. 

Wm.  F.  Hutchinson,  surgeon  dentist,  was  born  in  Page  county.  Ya. , 
1856,  son  of  Philip  and  Clarinda  Ann  Hutchinson.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  A.  F.  Grayson,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Regiment  of  the  line  in  the  Seventh  Brigade.  Third  Division  of  Virginia 
Militia,  being  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  May  1,  1852;  was  over  sixty 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  went  as  volunteer;  was  division-adjutant 
for  some  time  until  captured  one  night  while  on  leave  of  absence  at  his 
home  near  Marksville,  Page  Co.,  Va.,  by  the  Federals.  He  then  withdrew’'  from 
the  army.  His  grandfather  came  to  America  from  Germany  in  1732.  Philip 
Hutchinson  was  the  son  of  John  Hutchinson,  who  was  killed  in  Winchester, 
in  1774,  by  being  thrown  from  a horse.  His  grandfather  came  to  America  as 
a British  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  never  returned  after- 
ward. Philip  Hutchinson’s  mother  was  a sister  of  Maj.  George  Grandstatf, 
of  Edinburg,  Shenandoah  county,  who  was  major  of  volunteers  in  the  war 
of  1812.  Wm.  F.  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  the  common  school  of  his 
native  county.  He  learned  the  watch-makers’  trade  with  his  grandfather, 
Col.  A.  F.  Grayson,  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up,  in  1877,  on  account  of 
his  eyes  and  general  health.  He  then  commenced  studying  dentistry  with 
Dr.  R.  Swartz;  went  west  in  1878.  He  was  sent  out  from  St.  Paul  as  hospi- 
tal steward  to  the  Little  Missouri  river  in  May,  1SS0.  The  coach  bearing  the 
troops  was  the  first  passenger  coach  to  go  over  the  N.  P.  R.  R. , it  being 
only  finished  eighty  miles  west  of  Bismarck,  D.  T.  He  was  second-class 
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hospital  steward  for  five  years.  He  was  discharged  at  Ft.  Laramie, Wyoming 
March,  1883,  for  expiration  of  term  of  service.  From  there  he  returned 
to  Virginia  and  resumed  the  practice  of  dentistry.  He  came  to  Winchester 
in  1887;  was  married  to  Miss  Rosenberger,  of  Shenandoah  county,  Ya. , in 
1SS3. 


He.  Edgar  B.  Smoke,  physician  and  surgeon,  White  Hall,  Frederick  Co., 
Va.,  was  bom  at  Rosedale  farm,  Frederick  county,  eight  miles  north  of 
Winchester,  March  13,  1846.  Dr.  Smoke’s  father,  John  Smoke,  a farmer 
and  stock-raiser  to  a large  extent,  came  to  Virginia  from  Ohio  when  quite 
young,  and  married  Lucy  M. , a daughter  of  Conrad  Krebs,  of  Winchester, 
Va. , who  came  from  Germany,  and  located  in  Winchester  about  1779. 
John  Smoke  died  in  1868.  An  uncle  of  Dr.  Smoke,  Brunner  Krebs,  of 
Illinois,  was  the  father  of  John  Krebs,  brigadier-general  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  member  of  congress  from  that  state;  and  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
Aulick,  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Hampton  Aulick,  of  the  United 
States  navy.  Judge  Krebs,  of  Winchester  is  also  a cousin. 

Dr.  Smoke  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Hugh  McGuire,  of  Winchester,  Va.. 
who  was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  and 
founder  of  that  institution.  He  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1868,  and  since  then  has  met  with  more  than  or- 
dinary success  in  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  country.  February 
12,  1878,  he  married  Angelina  Armstrong,  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  and 
Sarah  Payne,  of  Frederick  county,  Va. , the  result  of  this  marriage  being 
two  children  living  and  one  dead,  viz. : Ethel  Payne,  Lucy  Adella  (de- 
ceased) and  Edgar  Irwin.  Dr.  Smoke  is  a member  of  the  Frederick 
County  Medical  Society,  never  meddles  with  politics,  but  votes  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  faith. 

John  M.  Miller,  farmer,  Middletown.  Among  the  prominent  and 
energetic  citizens  of  this  valley  is  John  M.  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
Frederick ' county,  Va.,  in  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  Miller,  a native 
of  Maryland,  and  grandson  of  David  Miller,  who  came  from  Scotland  at  an 
early  day.  David  was  a miller  by  trade,  and  followed  that  occupation  in 
Howard  county,  Md.  He  was  the  father  of  a large  family  of  children, 
of  whom  Joseph  was  one  of  the  oldest.  A large  part  of  this  family 
settled  in  the  west;  Joseph  and  a sister  being  the  only  ones  who  remained 
here.  Joseph  was  born  in  1767,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  his  father.  When  a young  man  he 
immigrated  to  Frederick  county,  Va. , and  settled  in  “Buffalo  Marsh,”  in 
Opequon  district,  and  there  purchased  a tract  of  land,  and  was  prominently 
engaged  in  farming.  . He  was  married  to  Mary  Rust,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Va.,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  nine  children — six  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  -whom  grew  to  maturity:  Thomas,  Robert,  At  weld 
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•Joseph,  David,  John,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Sarah.  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  led 
a farmer’s. life,  and  by  his  own  industrious  efforts  won  success. 

John  M.  Miller,  our  subject,  was  but  five  years  old  when  his  father 
settled  on  the  homestead  farm  near  Middletown,  Ya.,  and  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  -when  he  took  charge  of  the  farm,  and  has  always  made  that 
his  occupation.  He  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  Joseph  Miller’s  large 
family.  Mr.  Miller  lost  all  of  his  property  during  the  Civil  war,  but  now 
owns  1,150  acres  of  land  in  this  county  and  200  acres  in  Loudoun  county. 
He  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Stephen  Pritchard, 
March  IS,  1845,  and  to  them  were  born  four  children:  John,  Thomas,  William 
and  Anna  Mary.  Two  are  now  deceased,  William  and  Anna  Mary.  Mr. 
Miller  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  eight  years  he  w7as 
president  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Agricultural  Society.  He  is  a democrat. 

William  PL  Myers,  farmer,  Winchester.  The  father  of  this  gentleman 
was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  W.  Ya. , and  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Robert  Sherrard,  of  Irish  descent,  and  a sister  of  Judge  Joseph  Pi.  Sher- 
rard  of  Winchester.  The  children  of  this  union  are  Mary  S.,  widow  of  C. 
L.  Bren:  Betty  B.,  now  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Riely,  and  William  H. , who  was 
bom  in  1831  in  Morgan  county,  IV.  Ya.  He  came  to  Winchester  when  ten 
years  of  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  home  schools  and  the  old  academy. 
In  1857  he  married  Mary  Jane  Harman,  daughter  of  John  Harman.  They 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Mary,  now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
John  PI.,  Henry,  Ann  Lee,  William  M. , Pdorence  and  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Myers  was  at  the  capture  of  old  John  Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  served 
four  years  in  Company  C,  Twelfth  Virginia  Regiment  Cavalry,  Rosser’s 
brigade,  Confederate  army,  and  was  first  lieutenant.  The  farm,  212  acres, 
owned  by  Mr.  Myers,  is  a part  of  the  original  Hackwood  farm,  upon  which 
there  are  three  large  natural  springs  feeding  Redbud  run.  Mr.  Myers  is  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Association,  and  is  a farmer. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Van  Fossen,  principal  of  the  city  public  schools  of  Win- 
chester, wa3  born  in  Augusta  county,  Va. , in  1840,  and  is  the  son  of  Jacob 
Van  Fossen,  also  of  that  county.  He  was  educated  at  the  Washington  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  April,  1861,  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  causing  commencement  to  occur  a month  or  two  earlier  than  usual.  In 
the  same  month  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  attended  the  latV  school  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  and  came  to  Winchester  in  1866,  where  he  took  charge  of  a pri- 
vate school,  with  which  he  remained  until  1871,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Winchester  as  principal.  Prof. 
Van  Fossen  married  Susan  K.,  daughter  of  William  G.  ICiger,  of  this  place. 
Ho  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a democrat. 

William  Newton  Eddy,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Nesmith  Eddy,  was 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1830,  and  died 
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April  8,  1888,  aged  nearly  fifty- eight  years.  His  father,  a respectable 
farmer,  lived  on  his  own  estate  near  the  city  of  Winchester. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  young  Eddy  served  a time  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  a practical  miller.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  with  great  en- 
ergy, and  considerable  success,  to  the  chosen  business  of  his  life.  His  mill 
shared  the  common  fate  of  such  properties  in  the  Valley  during  the  Civil 
war.  It  was  consumed,  as  a war  measure,  by  Federal  troops.  Promptly  on 
the  return  of  peace,  the  mill  was  rebuilt.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Baker,  of  the  firm 
of  Baker  & Co.,  was  taken  as  financial  partner,  and  for  several  years  the 
business  was  very  successfully  conducted. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Eddy  came  to  reside  in  Winchester.  He  pur- 
chased a residence,  and  built  a store-room  and  warehouse,  adding  a general 
merchandising  to  his  milling  enterprise. 

In  1856  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.,  the  estimable  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Elizabeth  Orndorf  Williams,  a woolen  manufacturer,  near  Winchester. 
To  this  union  were  born  three  daughters,  twTo  only  of  whom  survive  him, 
viz. : Mrs.  Cunningham  and  Mrs.  Mclvinster,  whose  husbands  succeed  Mr. 
Eddy  in  the  milling  and  mercantile  business,  respectively.  For  integrity  of 
character  and  moral  worth,  he  rated  exceptionally  high  in  the  community 
generally,  and  m the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  which  he  was 
a valued  member. 

Daniel  Janney,  physician,  Welltown,  is  a native  of  Loudoun  county, 
and  was  born  in  1827.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Janney,  who  was  a son 
of  Israel  Janney,  also  of  Virginia.  Israel  wras  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Pleasant  Hague,  and  his  second,  Anna  Plummer.  Daniel,  the  f ather  of 
our  subject,  was  a son  of  the  second  wife.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Loudoun  county,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  was  a 
highly  esteemed  and  prominent  physician.  He  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living.  Two  sons  were  in  the  Civil 
war.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Haines,  of  Jefferson  county.  The  Haines 
were  among  the  original  settlers  of  the  Lower  Valley,  coming  to  that  section 
at  so  early  a date  that  they  had  at  one  time  to  flee  back  to  the  eastern  settle- 
ments in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Janney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  early  days  in  his  native 
county.  In  1850  he  graduated  from  the  Hniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
studied  medicine  under  his  father,  and  has  practiced  his  profession  for  the 
past  twenty-four  years  in  this  place.  He  was  wedded  to  Lucy  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Warner  McKown.  The  result  of  this  union  was  five  children,  three 
of  whom  are  now  living:  Dr.  John  E.,  Dr.  Warner  M.  and  Anna  M.  Dr. 
Janney  is  a member  of  the  Christian  or  Disciples  Church  and  is  a democrat. 

W.  L.  Evans,  one  of  the  firm  of  H.  Evans  & Bros.,  wholesale  tobacco 
merchants,  "Winchester,  Va. , was  born  in  that  city,  and  was  one  of  eight 
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children  of  David  Evans  and  Susan  (May)  Evans.  The  father,  David,  was 
a native  of  South  Wales,  having  been  born  in  Cardiganshire,  and  the 
mother  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Ya.  In  1865  Messrs.  Henry,  E.  J. 
and  W.  L.  Evans  engaged  in  the  wholesale  tobacco  business,  which  firm 
continues  to  the  present  time.  Their  business  from  the  start  was  an  as- 
sured success,  and  at  present  extends  over  a considerable  portion  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Mr.  W.  L.  Evans  was  a member  of  Com- 
pany A,  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade,  Jackson’s  Division,  C. 
S.  A.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  to  its  close.  He  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House  with  Johnson’s  division,  and  wras 
a prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Delaware  for  thirteen  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  June,  1865,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army,  he  was  re- 
leased upon  taking  ‘‘the  oath.” 

U.  S.  Grant  Pitzee,  lawyer,  Martinsburg,  was  born  seven  miles  wTest  of 
Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Va.,  July  10,  1865.  He  is  the  third  son  of 
J.  W.  Pitzer,  Esq.,  who  served  as  sheriff  during  the  six  years  immediately 
following  the  war.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  left  the  grammar  school 
and  began  an  apprenticeship  as  a compositor  in  the  Statesman  office.  Next 
he  entered  the  Independent  office,  where  he  worked  four  years,  and  finally, 
in  1886,  became  assistant  editor  and  business  manager.  While  still  in  this 
office,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  night,  with  Hon.  J.  N.  Wisner. 
In  1888  he  finished  the  two  years’  law  course  of  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity in  one  year,  graduating  with  honor.  Judge  Duckwall  admitted  him  to 
practice  at  Martinsburg,  September  15, 1889,  and  during  the  same  month  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  is  careful,  well  read  and  pushing,  and  has  a good  practice.  Mr.  Pit- 
zer is  well  known  in  literary  circles,  contributing  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press , 
Cincinnati  Enquirer , Wheeling  Register , and  other  papers.  While  at  the 
West  Virginia  University,  he  established  the  Athenaeum , which  has  ever 
since  been  the  university  magazine.  A paper  on  “ Free  Notices — their  Use 
and  Abuse,”  prepared  by  him  for  the  July,  1889,  meeting  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Press  Association,  created  an  animated  discussion,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  His  career  in  politics  has  been  remarkable 
for  one  so  young.  He  stumped  Berkeley  county  for  Blaine  and  Logan, 
while  yet  in  his  teens.  In  1885  he  organized  the  “Sherman  Invincibles,” 
which,  at  present,  is  one  of  the  most  active  clubs  in  the  state,  and  was  six 
times  elected  its  president.  September  10,  1886,  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  committee.  With  1,500  majority  to 
overcome,  he  conducted  a campaign  of  aggressiveness,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  soeing  his  candidate,  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Flick,  come  within  ninety-nine  votes 
of  being  elected.  At  the  republican  state  convention  held  at  Charleston, 
September,  1888,  he  was  elected  secretary.  Returning  home,  he  began  a 
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campaign  of  active  work,  making  eighteen  speeches  in  Berkeley,  Morgan 
and  Jefferson  counties.  In  November  he  was  sent  into  Monongalia  and 
Preston  counties,  and  addressed  large  audiences.  No  man  in  Berkeley 
county  did  better  work.  He  is  a fluent  orator,  forcible  and  correct.  The 
Columbian  Literary  Society,  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  elected  him 
its  orator  for  the  commencement  exercises,  June  10,  1888.  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  White  appointed  him  gauger,  at  a salary  of  $1,200  a year,  in 
July,  1889,  and  his  name  was  favorably  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Port  Hope  consulship.  Mr.  Pitzer  has  warm  friends  all  over  the  state.  He 
is  loyal  to  a friend,  and  fair,  but  relentless,  to  an  enemy.  No  young  man 
has  a brighter  future  before  him,  and  at  home  he  commands  respect,  and 
has  the  esteem  of  the  people,  regardless  of  politics. 

David  Wt.  Branson,  farmer,  Clear  Brook,  Frederick  county.  Mr.  Bran- 
son’s paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Branson,  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Branson,  and  was  born  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  October  12,  1754. 
October  22,  1779,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Reese,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Martha  Reese,  of  Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  settled  soon  afterward  on 
the  farm  on  which  Mr.  Branson  now  lives  and  owns,  which  had  come  to  his 
grandfather’s  first  wife  by  inheritance,  her  parents  being  both  deceased 
when  she  married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  Reese  Bran- 
son, whose  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young;  he  became  heir  to  the 
estate  of  his  mother,  his  father  having  a life  interest  in  it.  January  12,  17S6. 
Abraham  Branson  married  his  second  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Mary  White,  of  Frederick  county,  Va.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
one  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Joseph  Fawcett  (both  now  deceased),  but 
who  lived  in  Frederick  county,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Winchester;  and  six 
sons,  William,  Nathaniel,  Isaac,  Thomas,  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  William 
married  Frances  E.  Hale,  who  died  and  left  one  child,  Sarah  Ann,  who 
married  Albert  Chandler  of  Montgomery  county,  Md.  Nathaniel  and  Ben- 
jamin died  young.  Isaac  married  Sarah  Bracken,  of  Ohio.  Thomas  mar- 
ried Annie  Vale,  also  of  Ohio,  and  both  moved  there  to  live.  Thomas  ended 
his  days  in  this  state,  dying  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Isaac  removed  to 
Iowa  first,  and  then  to  Kansas  and  died  there  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Mr. 
Branson’s  father,  Joseph,  fifth  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Branson,  was 
born  (in  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Branson  now  lives  and  which  belongs  to 
him)  on  January  1,  1796,  he  (Joseph)  having  inherited  the  home  farm  as 
part  of  his  father’s  estate.  It  seems  proper  to  state  here  (as  reference  has 
been  made  to  Reese  Branson  having  inherited  this  property  from  his  mother), 
that  wrhen  he,  Reese,  grew  up,  having  learned  the  trade  of  a silversmith,  he 
desired  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  home  estate,  but  as  his  father  had  a life  in- 
terest in  it  and  had  been  making  considerable  improvements  thereon,  ami 
having  a young  family  around  him,  he  proposed  to  his  son  Reese,  to  become 
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a purchaser,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him  as  much  for  it  as  any  one  else 
would,  and  in  1809  his  father  became  the  real  owner  of  the  home  farm, 
and  as  before  stated,  willed  it  to  his  son  Joseph.  He,  Joseph,  married  Tacy, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  Wright,  of  Applepie  Ridge,  Frederick 
Co.,  Ya. , April  11,  1827.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  who  were  born  in  the  following  order:  Nathaniel  B.,  May 

1,  1828;  David  W.,  our  subject,  Sept.  28,  1830;  Ruth  Hannah,  October  24, 
1833;  Pliineas  A.,  March  23,  1836,  and  Jonathan  W. , May  16,  1841.  Na- 
thaniel B.  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of 
Loudoun  county,  Ya. , December  11,  1856.  They  now  reside  on  a farm  ad- 
joining Mr.  Branson’s,  bought  by  Mr.  Branson’s  father  of  Isaac  Walker, 
and  have  two  children,  viz. : Joseph  H.  and  Mary  E. 

David  W.,  our  subject,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  E.  and  Sarah 
Bailey,  of  London  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  January  18,  1866.  They 
now  reside  on  the  home  farm,  in  the  old  mansion  house.  They  had  two 
children:  William  E.  and  Elizabeth  A.  The  latter  died  at  three  years  of 
age.  Ruth  Hannah  married  Samuel  H. , son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Matthews, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. , September  11,  1860.  They  now  reside  on  a farm  in 
Harford  county,  Md.,  and.  they  have  three  children,  viz. : Tacy  B. , Joshua 
H.  and  Mary  M. 

Pliineas  A.  married  Mary  Lang,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  They  are  both 
deceased  and  left  no  children.  Jonathan  W.  married  E.  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Edward  L.  and  Elizabeth  R.  Cunningham,  of  Harford  county,  Md., 
March  5,  1867.  They  now  reside  on  a farm  which  was  originally  part  of 
the  home  farm  and  have  two  children:  Tacy  and  Lillian.  Mr.  Branson’s 
father,  Joseph  Branson,  was  born,  lived  and  died  (in  his  eighty-third  year) 
in  the  same  house.  His  mother,  Tacy  Branson,  nee  Wright,  was  a descend- 
ant of  the  Kidgways  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Berkeley 
county,  Ya.  Her  mother,  Hannah  Wright,  nee  Ridgway,  was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Ridgway,  who,  it  is  supposed,  came  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Branson’s  mother  had  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  settled  in  Frederick 
county,  one  of  them  living  in  Winchester  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  wrar;  one 
of  his  daughters,  Rebecca  M.,  is  spoken  of  in  Gen.  Sheridan’s  personal 
memoirs  as  having  reudered  great  service  to  the  Union  cause.  As  the  Bran- 
son ancestors  as  far  back  as  known  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  called  in  derision  Quakers,  they  never  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, nor  sought  the  profits  and  honors  of  office.  They  were  mostly  farm- 
ers, and  as  a general  thing  successful  ones.  All  who  were  living  at  the  time 
of  the  late  war  were  friendly  to  the  Union  cause,  but  being  Friends,  and 
professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  they  took  no  active  part  on 
either  side,  believing  that  all  wars  are  contrary  to  Christian  principles.  Mr. 
Branson  being  situated  on  the  Winchester  and  Martinsburg  turnpike,  which 
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was  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  contending  armies,  lost  a great 
deal  of  property,  neither  side  showing  any  regard  for  private  rights.  From 
an  estimate  made  at  the  time,  $5,000  would  not  more  than  cover  the  losses, 
in  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  grain  and  hay,  taken  for  army  uses. 

John  Diffenderfee,  retired  contractor,  Winchester,  wTas  born  in  Berke- 
ley county,  Va.,  March  1,  1812,  and  is  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Waif) 
Diffenderfer,  both  of  Lancaster  county,  Penn.  Nine  children  were  born 
to  them,  three  of  whom  died  young.  George  Diffenderfer,  with  his  wife 
and  one  child,  came  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Berkeley  county,  where  his 
six  children  grew  to  maturity.  He  followed  farming  throughout  his  life. 
John,  the  youngest  of  the  nine  children,  spent  his  early  life  in  Berkeley 
county  until  twenty- one  years  of  age.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  began 
the  carpentering  trade,  and  served  until  he  attained  his  majority.  For 
forty  years  he  followed  his  trade,  together  with  contracting.  In  1836  he 
was  wedded  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  J ames  Harry,  of  Frederick  county,  whose 
parents  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  them  were  born  five  children,  four 
living,  whose  names  are  John,  Edward,  Phillip  and  McKim.  Mr.  Diffen- 
derfer has  by  his  own  efforts  been  reasonably  successful.  Is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  independent  in  politics.  John,  Jr., 
named  above,  was  married  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Frederick  Glenn,  an  old 
resident  of  Winchester,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  Harry, 
deceased,  and  Blanche.  He  (John,  Jr.),  is  a builder  and  contractor  and 
aided  his  father  in  building  some  of  the  finest  residences  of  Winchester. 
Edward  IF,  also  a son  of  John,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  in  1844. 
He  received  his  education  in  Winchester,  is  an  architect,  contractor  and 
builder  by  profession,  and  under  his  direction  and  management  were  built 
the  public  school  building,  Hyde  Institute,  and  other  fine  buildings.  He 
was  the  architect,  also,  of  the  passenger  and  freight  depots  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Bailroad.  In  .1866  he  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
George  McCann,  and  to  them  were  born  three  children,  Maud,  Harrold, 
and  Nellie.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  city  council  and  captain  of  the 
Fnion  Fire  company;  is  a republican. 

George  Glass,  deputy  clerk  of  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  Berry  ville, 
son  of  Lewis  and  Mary  (McCormick)  Glass  was  bom  in  Clarke  county,  Va., 
of  which  he  has  always  been  a resident.  Ho  has  been  thrice  married,  first 
to  Miss  Pattie  A.  Lynch,  near  Petersburg,  Va. , and  next  to  Miss  Rebecca  B. 
Talbott,  of  Baltimore  county,  Md.  (and  sister  of  the  Hon.  J.  Fred  C. 
Talbott,  late  a member  of  Congress,  from  Baltimore  county),  and  by  this 
marriage  there  is  one  child,  a son,  Edward  T.  His  next  marriage  was  to 
Miss  Kate  Baker,  of  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Glass  has  served  six 
years  and  five  months  as  clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts  of  Clarke 
county,  and  about  fourteen  years  and  six  months  as  deputy,  and  is  at  pres- 
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ent  deputy  clerk  of  tlie  same.  Like  the  Glass  family  for  many  generations 
back,  he  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  been  a 
ruling  elder  in  said  church  since  September  13,  .1874,  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  of  Mr.  Glass  that  there  is  probably  no  man  in  Clarke  county  who  en- 
joys the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow- citizens  to  a greater  extent 
than  he. 

The  first  of  the  family  that  came  to  this  country  was  Samuel  Glass  and 
Mary  Gamble,  his  wife,  who  immigrated  to  America  from  near  Banbridge, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  and  settled  on  the  Opequon,  in  what  is  now  Fred- 
erick county,  Va.,  in  1736,  where  he  purchased  1,600  acres  of  land  for  him- 
self and  children.  His  wife  often  spoke  of  her  two  fair  brothers  who  per- 
ished in  the  siege  of  Deny.  Mr.  Glass  lived  like  a patriarch  with  his  de- 
scendants, devout  in  spirit  and  of  good  report  in  religion.  In  the  absence 
of  a regular  pastor  he  visited  the  sick,  to  counsel,  to  instruct  and  to  pray. 
The  Opequon  settlement  was  entirely  Presbyterian.  Mr.  Glass  had  six  chil- 
dren, all  born  in  Ireland,  and  several  married  there  before  coming  to  this 
country.  Their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Robert,  his  fifth  child,  married 
Elizabeth  Fulton.  They  lived  and  died  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. , and  they 
had  thirteen  children.  Samuel,  their  eldest  son,  was  the  grandfather  of  Win. 
W.  Glass,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  is  the  owner  of  Hose  Hill,  his  grand- 
father’s home.  Robert  David,  his  tenth  child,  married  Elizabeth  Rust  and 
settled  at  “Long  Meadows,”  now  in  the  possession  of  Robt.  P.  Glass,  his 
grandson.  His  house  was  a fort  during  Braddock’s  war,  but  was  not 
troubled  by  the  Indians.  The  fort  now  forms  a part  of  the  present  dwell- 
ing house.  He  used  to  tell  his  son,  Robt.  J.  Glass,  that  he  helped  to  cut 
the  trees  for  a road  through  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Winchester.  Ann, 
their  seventh  child,  married  Wrn.  Vance,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Robt.  Gray,  of  Winchester,  Va.  She  has  one  son  living,  Wm.  Hill  Gray, 
the  venerable  father  of  Capt.  Wm.  N.  McDonald’s  wife.  James  Vance,  the 
twelfth  son  of  Robert,  married  Elizabeth  Sowers,  and  they  had  two  children, 
Lewis  F.,  who  married  Mary  McCormick.  He  was  the  father  of  the  family 
now  living  in  Clarke  county.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Win.  N.  Thompson, 
of  Hampshire  county,  Va.  Their  children  now  reside  in  Florida.  Joseph 
Glass,  grandson  of  Samuel,  was  a Presbyterian  minister,  who  preached  for 
a number  of  years  at  Gerrardstov/n  and  Back  Creek,  in  Berkeley  county, 
W.  Va.  He  married  Ann  McAlister,  of  Hampshire  county,  W.  Va.  They 
had  ten  children.  Some  of  his  grandchildren  are  now  living  in  Frederick 
county,  Va. : the  children  of  the  late  James  Carr  Baker,  one  of  whom  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Thos.  K.  Cartmell,  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Frederick 
county,  Va. ; another  granddaughter  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Jas.  D.  Arm- 
strong, of  Romney,  W.  Va.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Foote, 
D.  D.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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Lupton  Family.  Joseph  Lupton,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
came  from  England  to  America  (time  unknown),  and  settled  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania. About  the  year  1740  he  and  a brother  came  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness  (leaving  their  families  in 
Pennsylvania).  They  spent  one  year  in  the  Valley,  and  passed  the  first  winter 
in  a hut  built  under  a fallen  tree;  the  next  summer  they  built  a log  cabin 
near  a largo  spring  on  the  edge  of  a small  prairie,  two  miles  west  of  Win- 
chester, the  county  seat  of  Frederick.  After  this  they  both  returned  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  next  year  Joseph  returned  to  Virginia,  bringing  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  a wife  and  eight  children,  with  him,  and  took 
possession  of  the  cabin  previously  built.  Joseph  was  then  a man  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  from  him  sprang  all  the  L uptons  (and  they  are  many) 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  They  have  been  chiefly  agriculturists,  and 
took  a lively  interest  in  all  public  enterprises,  but  engaging  little  in  politics 
beyond  exercising  the  right  of  franchise,  which  they  were  always  careful  to 
do.  The  spring  on  Joseph’s  place  was  on  the  war  path  of  the  aborigines, 
and  many  a war  dance  was  had  there,'  but  the  family  was  never  molested 
by  the  Indians.  The  place  where  Joseph  settled  is  still  owned  by  some  of 
his  descendants,  having  never  passed  out  of  the  family. 

John  Lupton,  fifth  child  of  Joseph,  was  born  in  1725,  being  about 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Virginia  with  his  father.  John  Lupton 
married  Sarah  Frost,  who  bore  him  seven  children.  Joshua,  the  first-born 
son  of  John,  inherited  the  farm  of  his  father,  on  which  he  lived  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Joshua  married  Lydia  Rees,  who  bore  him  three 
children:  Amos,  John  and  Sarah.  John  married  Margaret  Smith,  Amos 
married  Hannah  Janney,  and  Sarah  was  married  to  Patrick  Smith.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  John  Lupton  married  Mrs.  Ann  Rees,  who  bore 
him  two  children:  Elizabeth  and  Jonah.  Elizabeth  was  married  to  Joseph 
Carter,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  children.  Jonah  married  Mary  Smith, 
who  bore  him  seven  children:  Margaret,  Sarah,  Thomas,  Mary,  John, 
Millicent  and  Jonah,  all  of  whom,  except  Sarah,  are  yet  living.  Margaret 
and  Millicent  were  married  to  two  sons  of  James  Cather.  Sarah  and  Mary 
were  married  to  two  sons  of  John  Simpson,  of  Loudoun  county.  Thomas 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Amos,  son  of  Joshua  Lupton.  John  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Patrick  Smith,  and  Jonah  married  Julia,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  McCloskev,  of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  and  John  are  farmers,  and 
Jonah  is  a minister  of  the  gospel,  and  is  in  Tennessee.  Thomas  and  John 
own  the  land  where  Joseph  first  settled.  Margaret  was  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  living.  Sarah  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  are  living.  Mary  was  the  mother  of  five  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living.  Millicent  had  no  child.  To  Thomas  has  been 
born  two  children:  Jonah  and  Alice.  Jonah  is  dead,  and  Alice  is  the  wife 
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of  Rev.  William  Woods,  of  Baltimore,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  John  is  the  father  of  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living.  Jonah  is  the  father  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 
The  Smiths  were  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Charles  1. , of  Scotland,  and 
came  to  America  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1799,  when  Mary, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Jonah  Lupton,  was  eight  years  old.  They  settled 
first  in  Alexandria,  Ya. , and  afterward  came  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  sheriff,  Berkeley  county,  was  born  in  1852,  at  Ger- 
radstown,  Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Ya.,  son  of  William  S.  Miller,  a farmer  and 
fruit-grower,  who  was  born  December  9,  1819,  and  whose  wife  was  Isabella 
McKown,  daughter  of  John  McKown.  They  became  the  parents  of  twelve 
children — nine  boys  and  three  girls — all  of  whom  are  living  except  one  of 
the  boys.  Charles  H. , our  subject,  is  the  eldest. 

The  Miller  family  of  this  region  is  one  of  the  oldest,  three  brothers, 
George,  James  William  and  Smith,  having  come  to  Berkeley  county  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  and  purchased  large  tracts  of  land.  They  settled  iD 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  and,  in  addition  to  being  large 
farmers,  were  engaged  extensively  in  teaming  from  Baltimore  to  the  west- 
ern country.  William  S.  Miller  -was  the  son  of  William,  one  of  the  four 
named  above,  and  beside  farming,  entered  into  fruit- raising,  having  an 
experimental  orchard.  He  had  at  one  time  100  different  varieties  of  apples, 
and  an  equal  number  of  varieties  of  peaches  and  pears,  also  about  forty 
varieties  of  grapes.  These  experiments  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
adaptation  of  varieties  peculiar  to  this  section,  thereby  being  the  means  of 
introducing  much  improved  fruit,  and  fruit,  too,  that  would  produce  wTell, 
and  that  would  thrive  where  the  majority  of  northern  varieties  would  event- 
ually die  out  in  consequence  of  non- adaptability  of  soil  and  climate. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  a select 
school  at  Gerrardstown,  and  commenced  life  as  a farmer  and  nurseryman. 
Mr.  Miller  has  always  been  an  active  republican,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  who  wTas  an  original  abolitionist,  and  who  practiced  what  he 
so  fervently  advocated,  having  manumitted  several  of  his  own  valuable 
slaves.  Mr.  Miller  (subject)  wras  elected  assessor  of  the  second  district  in 
1884,  and  sheriff  in  1888,  which  position  he  still  fills. 

William  Vanmeter  Green,  farmer,  Berryville,  Va.,  was  born  March  20, 
1842,  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  son  .of  Charles  Henry  Green,  who  was  born  in 
Prince  William  county,  Va.,  near  Brentsville,  and  died  in  1862,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and,  although  having  a very 
limited  education,  supported  his  mother  and  six  younger  children.  He  w^as 
a tanner  by  trade,  and  very  successful,  owning  a large  estate  at  his  death. 
He  was  a good  man,  kind  to  his  neighbors,  favoring  them  in  various  ways. 
He  married  Rebecca  Lane,  a daughter  of  William  and  Catherine  (Vanmeter) 
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Lane,  of  Warren  county,  and  one  of  their  children  living  is  Laura,  wife  of 
Dr.  J.  Willette  Leach,  of  Prince  William  county,  Ya.  This  wife 'having 
died,  he  married  Angemima  Cunningham,  of  Hardy  county,  and  four  of 
their  children  are  now  living:  Kate  S.  (now  the  wife  of  John  Paul,  judge  of 
the  United  States  district  court,  of  Harrisonburg),  F.  Wei  ton  (farming  in 
Ohio),  Jennie  S.  (now  Mrs.  Winter  Rogers)  and  W.  Seymour  (attorney  at 
law,  in  Missouri).  He  married  a third  time,  the  lady  being  Eloisa  Castle- 
man,  daughter  of  William  Castleman,  of  Clarke  county.  He  was  a leading 
man  in  Warren  county,  and  for  a number  of  vears  served  as  a magistrate. 
Politically  he  was  a democrat. 

William  Vanmeter  Green,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a grandson  of 
William  Green,  who  was  bom  in  Prince  William  county,  Ya. , and  who  had 
several  brothers,  who  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia;  they  were  of  Scoteh-Irish  descent.  Our  subject,  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  engaged  as  a clerk  for  William  M.  and  J.  N.  Buck,  of  Front 
Royal,  for  two  years,  after  which  he  attended  school  for  some  time.  He 
wrent  to  Missouri,  and  clerked  for  two  years  for  his  uncle,  George  R.  Green, 
but  in  1362  returned  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  a cavalryman, 
serving  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  came  to  where  he  now  lives,  one  mile  north  of  Berry  - 
ville.  He  owns  a fine  farm  of  220  acres,  known  as  Prospect  Hill,  and  is  a 
progressive  farmer.  In  1875  he  married  Virginia  Castleman,  daughter  of 
Charles  D.  and  Maria  (Isler)  Castleman,  of  Berryville,  and  their  children 
are  Rebecca,  William  Reynolds  and  Robert.  Mr.  Green  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a democrat. 

George  W.  Wynkoop,  farmer,  P.  O.  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va. , son 
of  Richard  A.  and  Mary  F.  Wynkoop,  was  born  in  Loudouu  county, 
Va. , in  1835.  His  parents  were  natives  of  that  county,  and  had  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  living:  Albert  J. , John  W.,  James  M. , Thomas 
H.,  Eliza  J.,  Catherine  E.,  wife  of  Samuel  T.  Wynkoop,  of  Loudoun  county, 
Mary  F. , Hannah  A.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Boyd,  of  Roanoke,  W. 
Those  dead  are:  Martha  E.,  wfife  of  Samuel  E.  Boyd  of  Clarke  county,  Va., 
and  Richard  who  was  wounded  while  in  the  Confederate  service,  but  died 
some  months  after  of  consumption.  Their  father  died  in  1867,  at  the  age 
of  sixty -five  years,  and  their  mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years. 

George  W.  was  married  in  1861,  to  Susan  A.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Saunders,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  and  by  this  union  there  have 
been  born  to  them  ten  children,  four  of  whom  died  within  eight  days,  of 
diphtheria.  Those  living  are:  Mary  F.  (wife  of  Benjamin  B.  Parker), 
George  W. , William  A..,  Charles  T.,  Herbert  M. , and  Norman  B.  Mr. 
Wynkoop  learned  the  stone-mason’s  trade,  which  be  followed  till  about  fif- 
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teen  years  ago,  since  which  time  lie  has  been  engaged  in  farming.  In 
August,  1878,  he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  resides,  of  2064  acres,  upon 
which  he  has  built  an  elegant  brick  dwelling  and  other  good  substantial 
buildings.  During  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  in 
which  he  served  ten  months  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived, and  from  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  Mr.  Wynkoop  is 
well  known  for  his  untiring  industry.  After  his  return  from  the  army, 
pierced  with  a bullet  in  his  breast  and  his  right  arm  in  a sling,  he  cut  off  a 
small  held  of  corn  with  his  left  hand  and  built  a pair  of  stills,  with  a chim- 
ney twenty-five  feet  high,  all  with  his  left  hand,  and  thus  by  his  persever- 
ance and  industry  he  has  risen  from  very  humble  circumstances  to  that  of 
competency.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Willis  H.  Hollis,  physician,  Mountain  Falls.  The  grandfather  of 
Willis  H.  Hollis  was  born  four  miles  from  Liverpool,  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1815,  settling  in  Parkeville,  Berkeley  county,  where  his 
only  son  (the  father  of  Willis  II.)  was  bom  and  educated,  and  where  he 
married  Sarah  J.  Denny  in  1851,  afterward  settling  in  Gerrardstown. 
Their  family  consisted  of  the  following  children:  Carson  W.,  Clinton,  Willis 
H.,  Joseph,  Marion,  and  Florence  Eugene  (wife  of  J.  B.  Emmons);  she  was 
killed  by  a runaway  horse  in  October,  1886,  leaving  a young  son,  Eugene. 
Joseph  W.  died  in  April,  1888,  and  his  wife  in  October,  1886.  Willis 
H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  in  July,  1856,  at  the  old  homestead  at 
Gerrardstown,  Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Va.,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  went  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  graduated  at  nineteen  years.  After  two 
years  in  the  drug  business  he  entered  the  University  of  Maryland,  where, 
after  one  year,  he  was  made  assistant  resident  physician  and  the  following 
year  graduated  in  medicine  and  became  resident  physician,  which  position  he 
held  a year  and  then  went,  in  1876,  to  Bay  view  Asylum,  under  the  same 
appointment.  In  September,  1877,  he  came  to  Frederick  county,  where 
he  has  since  resided. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Castleman,  proprietress  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,  Berry  - 
ville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.  William  A.  Castleman,  the  deceased  husband  of  the 
lady  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  a great-grandson  of  David  Castle- 
man, his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  named  William.  The  former 
married  Miss  Ury  Shepherd,  both  being  natives  and  life-long  residents  of 
Frederick  county,  Va.  William  A.  Castleman  was  born  in  Frederick  county, 
Va. , in  1813.  He  had  two  brothers,  William  and  Bobert,  the  latter  an 
Episcopal  minister,  and  about  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  killed,  in  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.  Their  father,  William  Castleman,  died  April  30,  1842,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  his  widow  the  following  March.  IV-illiam  A. 
Castleman  was  twice  married,  first,  May  23, 1837,  to  Margaret  A.,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Amelia  Shepherd,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  three 
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children:  Francis  E.,  Amelia  C.  and  William  A.  The  last  named  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Md. , September  17,  1862,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  Their  mother  died  March  24,  1843.  Mr.  Castleman  was  next  mar- 
ried April  30,  1844,  to  Ann  R. , daughter  of  Abram  and  Susan  (Cloud)  Isler, 
of  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  and  to  this  marriage  there  were  born  eleven  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  living:  Thomas  B.,  Nannie  S.,  Kate,  Frank  X. , 
Maggie,  Douglas  and  Jessie.  Mr.  Castleman  was  a farmer  and  an  enter- 
prising citizen.  He  was  for  many  years  deputy  sheriff  of  Frederick  county, 
Va.,  and  died  January  21,  1884. 

N.  J.  Morgan,  minister,  Highview,  is  a son  of  William  Morgan,  who  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Martha  (Reeder)  Morgan,  a daughter  of  Benj- 
amin Reeder,  who  lived  on  what  is  called  Gooney  Manor,  in  Warren  county, 
Va. , they  having  a family  of  four  children:  William  Morgan,  now  living  in 
McMinnville,  Warren  Co.,  Tenn;  Nancy,  wife  of  Joel  Garrison,  who  died 
May  23,  1889,  having  removed  to  Winchester,  Va. ; and  Lydia  Ann  Miller, 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  is  living  in  Winchester. 

Elder  Morgan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  wras  born  March  16,  1824,  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  went  with  his  father  in  childhood,  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  attended  the  district  schools,  but  getting  only  a limited  education  until 
reaching  manhood,  wrhen  he  completed  his  studies  by  books  of  his  own 
selection.  He  went  to  Warren  county,  Va.,  in  1856,  being  an  evangelist 
(independent),  and  there  married,  in  1859,  Sarah  Frances  Rudacille.  After 
his  marriage  he  continued  his  ministerial  work  for  six  years  before  locating, 
but  finally  settled  in  Winchester,  Va. , in  1873,  remaining  there  fifteen  years, 
and  then  purchased  the  Mount  View  farm,  of  134  acres,  which  he  occupies 
as  his  homestead.  At  Winchester  he  established  the  “House  of  the  Breth- 
ren,” where  the  association  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  had 
its  inception,  through  his  instrumentality,  as  an  auxilary  to  the  Church  of 
God.  Where  he  now  resides  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  congregations 
established  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  as  general  elder  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Such  was  his  Scriptural  convictions  of 
Christian  character  that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  Civil  war  of  this 
country.  This  caused  him  to  go  through  quite  an  ordeal  with  the  military 
element  of  that  day.  He  threw  his  life  on  the  altar  as  a sacrifice  for  his 
honest  convictions  of  truth.  Such  as  in  his  own  words,  “ that  a true  Christian 
could  not  be  a sectionalism”  For  the  saints  of  the  most  high  will  in  the 
great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come  from  the  east  and  the  wrest,  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Such  were  his  weighty  and  convincing  arguments  before 
the  civil  law  making  power,  or  the  court  of  appeals,  that  a decision  was 
rendered  in  his  favor  as  a representative  of  the  Church  of  God,  who  cker- 
isheth  the  same  principles,  which  he  holds  so  sacred,  and  was  put  to  record 
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on  the  civil  docket  of  Virginia,  for  him  and  all  of  like  precious  faith  in  all 
time  memorial. 

John  M.  Coyle,  son  of  James  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Howard)  Coyle,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  county,  Va. , in  1804.  His  grandfather  came  with  his  two 
brothers  from  Ireland  to  this  country  at  a very  early  date,  his  brothers 
settling  in  Pennsylvania  and  he  in  this  county,  where  he  remained  during 
life.  He  and  wife  died  leaving  two  sons,  one  settled  in  Ohio  and  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  him.  His  son,  James  T.,  married  Elizabeth  Howard,  of 
this  county,  and  they  reared  a family  of  ten  children,  only  two  of  whom  are 
living:  Edward,  now  ninety  years  of  age,  and  John  M.  James  T.  was  a 
successful  farmer,  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  he  and  wife  were  zealous 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; the  former  died  about  1842 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  the  latter  some  years  previous. 

Their  son,  John  M.  Coyle,  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1S35  to  Julia 
E.  Bannon  of  this  county,  who  died  in  1849  at  the  age  of  thirty -one  years: 
she  was  a devoted  Christian  and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  next  married  in  August,  1850.  to  Albina  S.  Crow,  daughter  of 
William  and  Maryr  (McCartney)  Crow.  Mr.  Coyle  had  no  children  by  either 
marriage.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  but  in  1836  he  engaged  in  the 
wmolen  business,  and  operated  quite  an  extensive  woolen  factory  until  1849, 
when  he  purchased  a farm  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,. which  he  sold  in  1852 
and  settled  in  Charlestown,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  always 
been  an  active,  economical,  prudent  and  successful  business  man.  Though 
farming  has  been  his  principal  business  through  life,  he  has  engaged  in 
various  other  pursuits  for  short  periods  of  time.  Prior  to  the  late  war  he 
was  a contractor  and  builder  for  the  United  States  government,  and  was 
engaged  in  putting  up  government  buildings  at  Harper’s  Ferry  at  the  time 
John  Brown  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  grand  jurors 
that  found  a bill  of  indictment  against  Brown  and  his  men.  Although 
eighty-six  years  of  age  Col.  Coyle  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  able  to  look  after 
his  farm  of  some  1,200  acres,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  other  business  interests. 

James  T.  McElwee,  farmer  and  merchant,  Rosenberger,  is  a son  of  William 
McElwee  and  Mary  (White)  McElwee,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Frederick 
county.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  James  T. , first  saw  the  light  at  the  McEl- 
wee homestead  September  11,  1845.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  and 
he  received  his  education  at  the  country  schools.  He  was  taken  as  a polit- 
ical prisoner  in  December,  1S64,  and  held  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  until 
May,  1865,  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  married  February  7,  1867,  to 
Victoria  Gardner,  who  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Gardner  homestead.  She 
was  a daughter  of  William  P.  Gardner,  a millwright  by  trade,  who  died  in 
1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  living,  tho  eldest  being  William  F.,  aged  twenty-one 
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y ears ; Charles  A.,  aged  eighteen  years;  Daniel  W.,  fifteen  years;  Branson  G., 
Minnie  I.,  Bertha  L.,  Mary,  Edna  and  Eva.  Mr.  McElweehas  a farm  under 
cultivation  of  sixty-seven  acres  and  all  obtained  by  his  own  personal  efforts. 

He  held  the  office  of  township  collector  for  two  years  and  that  of  justice  of 
the  peace  for  eight  years.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics  and  is  a member  of 
the  county  democratic  executive  committee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

* 

Edward  Jaquelin  Smith,  was  born  July  28,  1785,  in  Winchester,  Va. , and 

% 

was  the  son  of  Edward  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Bush.  He  was  married  Janu- 
ary 9,  1812,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Maeky,  of  Winchester,  Ya. , 
and  had  seven  children:  Catherine,  who  married  Edward  E.  Hall,  of  Car- 
roll  county,  Md. ; William  D.,  who  married,  October  31,  1839,  Frances 
Stribling,  of  Staunton,  Ya.  (December  9,  1862,  he  married  Agnes  Williams, 
of  Clarke  county,  Ya.);  Edmonia,  who  married  Col.  J.  W.  Ware,  of  Clarke 
county,  Ya. , and  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth  was  mar- 
ried twice,  first  to  John  Bush,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and  second  to  Oliver 
Tousey,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Emily,  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  Roberta, 
married  P.  H.  Powers  of  Clarke  county,  Ya.  Mr.  Smith  moved  to  that 
part  of  Frederick  county  which  afterward  became  Clarke,  in  1817,  and  lived 
at  his  home  called  Smithfield,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  February 
15.  1878.'  Mr,  Smith  was  very  active  in  securing  the  formation  of  Clarke 
county  in  1836.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  obituary  notice  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith:  “For  many  years,  both 

in  the  county  of  Frederick  and  Clarke,  after  its  separation  from  that  county, 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  active  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  a considerable  period 
of  that  time  was  the  presiding  justice  of  the  courts  of  that  county,  until  the 
change  of  the.  state  constitution  in  1852,  making  that  office  elective  when  he 
declined  any  longer  to  serve.  Mr.  Smith  vras  eminently  qualified  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  he  so  long  and  faithfully  fulfilled.”  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  an  active  worker  in  Wickliffe  parish.  Ya. 

Robert  Bruce  Muse,  farmer,  P.  O.  Back  Creek  Yalley,  Frederick 
county,  was  born  at  the  Yalley  House  June  7,  1836,  and  is  a son  of  Edwin 
R.  and  Eliza  R.  (Scribner)  Muse,  who  had  a family  of  five  children.  He 
spent  his  early  life  on  Back  Creek,  and  received  his  education  in  the  neigh- 
borhood schools.  Leaving  school  he  entered  the  wrar  in  1861,  and  was 
elected  a lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry,  after- 
ward forming  one  of  the  regiments  that  made  up  the  Stonewall  brigade. 

He  served  till  the  close  of  the  war  and  left  the  service  as  a captain.  He  is 
supervisor  of  Back  Creek  township,  which  position  he  has  filled  continuously 
since  the  war.  He  has  two  farms  under  cultivation,  containing  600  acres, 
which  he  has  acquired  by  shrewd  management.  In  politics  Capt.  Muse  is  a 
democrat. 
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William  Phillips  & Sons,  builders,  Charlestown.  William  Phillips  is 
a son  of  Robert  and  Rosanna  Phillips,  and  was  born  in  1S20  in  Chester 
county,  Penn.,  at  which  place  he  learned  the  carpenters  trade  with  his 
father,  and  there  resided  until  1849,  when  he  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ya., 
and  engaged  in  business  with  a Mr.  Langdon  at  Kabletown.  In  1852  he 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Lee,  of  his  native  county. 
By  this  marriage  there  were  eleven  children,  viz. : Emma  B.  (deceased), 
Rosella  (deceased),  Samuel  Lee,  Robert  H.,  Oscar  M. , William  B.,  Edward 
W.,  Charles,  Jennie,  John  Arthur  (deceased)  and  Newton  T.  Mr.  Phillips' 
principal  business  through  life  was  that  of  a carpenter  and  builder,  though 
for  many  years  he  was  connected  with  a planing-mill  and  sash  and  door  fac- 
tory. In  1878  he  leased  the  McKnight  factory  in  Charlestown,  where  he 
continued  his  business  until  his  decease,  having  moved  his  family  to  Charles- 
town the  following  year.  In  1881  his  sons,  Robert  H.,  Oscar  M.  and  Sam- 
uel Lee,  were  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  styled  William 
Phillips  Sc  Sons.  Mr.  Phillips  departed  this  life  in  January,  18S8,  at  the 
age  of  sistv-four  years,  esteemed  as  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citizen. 
Mr.  Phillips’  parents  were  strict  Presbyterians,  and  he  always  held  to  that 
faith.  Several  of  his  children  are  communicants  of  the  same  church.  Mrs. 
Phillips  still  retains  her  husband’s  interest  in  the  firm.  In  1887  the  sons 
built  a large  factory  nearly  opposite  the  McKnight  factory,  and  have  greatly 
enlarged  their  business,  and  they  are  now  ranked  among  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  business  men  in  Charlestown. 

William  F.  Braithwaite,  farmer  and  miller,  Cross  Junction,  Frederick 
Co.,  Ya.  William  Braithwaite,  Sr.,  the  progenitor  of  the  Braithwaite  family 
in  this  (Frederick  county)  section  of  counhy,  probably  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  England,  about  the  year  1761.  Of  his  early  life 
nothing  is  known  except  tradition.  It  seems  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age.  He  was  then  taken  in  care  by  an  uncle,  who  for  some  un- 
known reason  sent  him  to  America  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
Revolutionary  wrar  being  in  progress  at  the  time,  he  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  under  Washington  served  five  years  and  six  months,  until 
the  close  of  the  wmr.  After  that  period  nothing  is  known  of  him  till  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  Middletown,  Ya.,  where  he  is  married  to  Catherine 
Brookover.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in  Frederick  county,  where  he 
was  steadily  employed  as  a school  teacher,  having  received  his  education  in 
London,  England,  before  he  came  to  this  country.  It  is  not  known  that  he 
was  a member  of  any  church,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  wras  a man  of  good 
moral  temperament,  never  using  profane  or  obscene  language,  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  intoxicants.  He  died  July  13,  1831,  and  was  buried 
in  the  old  Hieronimous  burying  ground,  now  known  as  the  Redland  grave- 
yard. 
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He  left  a family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  a partial  record  is  as  fol- 
lows: Benjamin,  born  August  28,  17S0;  William,  December  25,  1787: 
Amelia,  July  80,  1789;  Elizabeth,  January  9,  1791;  Jacob,  October  13, 
1792;  John,  May  8,  1794;  Priscilla,  xlpril  7,  1796;  xlnn  and  Susanna,  Au- 
gust 19,  1798;  Eleanor,  January  25,  1801;  Violet,  July  27,  1802;  Mary, 
September  20,  1804;  and  Emory,  March  7,  1808.  John,  the  sixth  child, 
was  raised  a farmer  and  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  to  Susan 
Farmer,  May  8,  182S.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  at  Norfolk,  under 
Capt.  Vanhorn,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  died  June  19, 
1864,  and  was  buried  at  Gainsboro.  His  widow  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four.  His  political  sentiments  were  like  those  of  his  ancestors, 
democratic.  He  had  a family  of  four  children:  William  F.  Braithwaite. 
Jr. , the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  May  1,  1830;  John  A.,  born  January 
23,  1832;  Lydia,  bom  March  11,  1835,  and  Hannah  E.,  bom  February  24, 
1839.' 

Mr.  William  F.  Braithwaite,  Jr.,  is  one  of  Frederick  county’s  best  citi- 
zens, his  occupation  being  farming  and  milling.  He  served  as  a Confed- 
erate soldier  in  the  late  war  between  the  states,  and  was  taken  a prisoner  in 
1864  and  held  for  four  months.  He  married  Mary  S.  Grove,  and  their 
family  consists  of  eight  children:  Oliver  D.,  born  December  27,  1856; 
Florence  C.,  born  February  10,  1S59;  Samuel  H. , born  March  14.  1861; 
Varena  D.,  born  March  21,  1863;  Jackson  S.,  born  October  7,  1865;  Ed- 
ward W.,  born  September  21,  1868;  Clara  V.,  born  March  7,  1871;  Robert 
G.,  May  27,  1873.  Mr.  Braithwaite  is,  as  his  father  was,  a strong  adherent 
of  the  principles  of  his  ancestors.  He  served  fourteen  years  as  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Frederick  county. 

William  Washington  Adams,  farmer,  P.  O.  Gainsboro,  Frederick 
Co.,  Va.,  was  born  March  6,  1.815,  where  Martin  M.  Adams  now  resides. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  until  he  married  Sarah  C.,  daughter  of  William 
Brown  of  Frederick  county.  They  have  one  child,  Theodore  Carson,  born 
April  7,  1854,  now  farming  with  his  father  and  married  to  Bertie,  daughter 
of  William  Anderson,  of  Frederick  county,  near  White  Hall.  They  have 
two  children:  William  Brown  and  Lila  May.  Mr.  Adams  has  lived  where 
he  now  does,  two  miles  wrest  of  Gainsboro,  since  1856,  on  a farm  of  100 
acres,  an  inheritance  from  his  father.  His  surroundings  and  good  build- 
ings, etc.,  indicate  his  success  as  a farmer.  By  his  own  labor  and  skillful 
management  he  has  procured  another  farm  of  200  acres  near  Cross  J unction 
postoffice,  on  Isaac’s  creek.  Mr.  Adams  is  a democrat. 

Washington  Dearmont,  farmer,  Boyce,  was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Va., 
July  11,  1829,  and  received  a good  ordinary  education  which  stood  him  in 
good  need  after  his  arrival  at  manhood.  He  w’as  married  September  lo. 
1870,  to  Janie  Poague,  daughter  of  Strother  H.  Bowen,  and  four  children 
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have  blessed  the  union:  W.  Ernest,  Willie  A.,  Charles  O.  and  Mamie  J. 
William  Dearmont,  grandfather  of  Washington  Dearmont,  came  from  Ire- 
land about  1770  and  located  in  Fauquier  county,  Va.,  taking  to  wife  a Miss 
Williams,  from  England,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  a daughter,  the  eldest 
son  being  Michael,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in 
1788.  William  Dearmont  was  with  Gen.  Washington’s  army  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Michael  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  J. 
D.  Ferguson,  of  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  in  1827.  'He  (Michael)  died 
in  1855  and  his  wife  in  1885.  They  had  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
six  lived  to  maturity,  Washington  being  the  eldest,  who  located  on  his  pres- 
ent homestead  in  1819,  where  he  has  a farm  of  400  acres,  originally  the 
home  of  Lawrence  Butler,  an  officer  in  the  Bevolutionary  army,  who  died 
and  was  buried  on  this  place,  his  monument  still  standing  inscribed  with 
the  date  of  his  death,  1811. 

Mr.  Washington  Dearmont  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  was  in  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  State  Militia,  and  afterward  was  with  Mosby’s  com- 
mand, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  hostilities,  since  which  time  he 
has  devoted  his  energies  to  farming.  Fie  was  elected  sheriff  of  Clarke  county 
in  1866,  and  served  till  1870,  when  he  was  displaced  by  the  military  authori- 
ties acting  under  the  directions  of  the  managers  of  the  notorious  recon- 
struction measures.  He  is  at  present  serving  as  supervisor  of  Greenway  dis- 
trict. The  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

- Thomas  S.  Chamblin,  farmer,  P.  0.  White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 
was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  October  9,  1843.  Son  of  William  and 
Asenoth  (Palmer)  Chamblin.  His  grandparents  on  his  father’s  side  were 
William  and  Catherine  Chamblin.  On  his  mother’s  side  his  grandfather 
was  Abel  Palmer.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chamblin,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  spent  near  Unison,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. , and  he  was  edu- 
cated at  New  Lisbon.  Fie  was  married  in  November,  1871,  to  Mary  Beatrice 
Baker,  daughter  of  Henry  M.  and  Catherine  Baker,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 
and  four  children  have  blessed  the  union:  Katie,  Asenoth,  Henry  Baker 
and  William.  Mr.  Chamblin  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  1861, 
becoming  a member  of  Company  H,  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  the  regiment 
being  commanded  by  that  dashing  and  skillful  soldier,  Col.,  afterward  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  Mr. 
Chamblin  has  been  quite  successful  in  life,  and  has  acceptably  filled  the 
position  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  a democrat. 

Jacob  Warden,  farmer,  P.  O.  Berry ville,  was  born  in  1841  on  Lost 
Biver,  Hardy  Co.,  W.  Va.,  son  of  Benjamin  Warden,  born  in  1790  and  dy- 
ing in  1844,  having  first  seen  the  light  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  county, 
and  where  he  lived  his  whole  life,  occupied  as  a farmer,  he  having  been  very 
successful.  He  carried  on  farming  and  grazing  on  business  principles.  He 
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received  a good  start  in  life  from  home,  but  accumulated  considerable  besides. 
He  was  a very  patriotic  man;  politically  a whig.  In  1828  he  married  Lu- 
cinda Vannort,  bom  in  1808,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eda  (Lehew)  Vannort, 
of  Warren  county,  Ya. , near  Front  Royal.  Their  children  were  Benjamin 
F.,  died  in  1888  in  Texas;  Julius  C.,  living  in  Texas;  James  M. , living  in 
W.  Ya. ; Jacob,  subject;  Wm.  B.  died  of  small-pox  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Jacob  Warden,  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a grandson  of  William  Warden, 
born  in  1749,  and  died  in  1823,  and  Sarah  (Christman)  Warden,  born  in 
1757  and  dying  in  1829.  He  bought  and  lived  on  the  old  home  farm,  in 
Hardy  county,  above  mentioned,  the  deed  for  which  was  made  by  Lord  Fair- 
fax, and  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  His  life  was  spent  as  a farmer. 
When  a boy,  he  and  his  youngest  brother  were  playing  near  their  home,  some- 
times called  “ Warden’s  Fort,”  near  “Fort  Inskip,”  when  they  were  shot  at 
by  Indians  and  the  youngest  brother  was  killed.  Jacob,  our  subject,  lived  at 
the  old  home  farm  until  1861,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
during  the  war,  first  as  private  in  the  Seventh  Virginia  Regiment  of  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Sheet’s  company.  In  August,  1862,  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant  in 
Eighteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  early  in  1863  commanded  as  captain 
and  was  taken  prisoner  on  Capon  river  and  confined  at  Johnson’s  island, 
Lake  Erie,  after  which  he  did  not  get  back  into  service  again,  as  there  wras 
no  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  the  war  he  again  farmed  in  Hardy  county, 
but,  in  1875  he  came  to  Clarke  county  and  bought  a farm  of  284  acres, 
where  he  now  lives,  four  miles  north  of  Berryville,  being  good  limestone 
land.  He  has  been  a successful  farmer  and  a good  citizen  and  democrat. 
In  1868  he  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Louisa  (Baker) 
Clagett,  of  Capon.  Their  children  are  Daisy  C.,  Grace  G.  and  Harry  C. 

John  William  Lijpton  (deceased),  son  of  Nathaniel  C.  Lupton,  was  born 
and  always  lived  within  three  and  a half  miles  of  Winchester,  on  the  north- 
western turnpike.  He  was  a prosperous  farmer  and  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Clark  and  Marga- 
ret Ann  (Lupton)  Gather,  the  latter  a daughter  of  Jonathan  and  sister  of 
Thomas  N.  Lupton.  Clark  and  Margaret  A.  Gather  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Clark  Catlier  was  a son  of  James  Cather,  a farmer  and  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  John  W.  and  Mary  Ann  Lupton  had  one 
daughter,  Margaret  E.  Lupton. 

John  M.  Silver,  farmer,  Winchester,  was  born  in  Berkeley  Co.,  Ya.,  in 
1846,  son  of  Zepheniah  Silver,  who  was  also  a native  of  Berkeley  county. 
His  grandfather,  Francis  Silver,  came  from  Silver  Spring,  Penn.  The 
family  is  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  Zepheniah,  who  was  a farmer, 
was  a very  successful  and  substantial  citizen  of  Frederick  county.  He  was 
married  to  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Hiram  Henshaw,  of  English  lineage, 
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and  to  them  were  born  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  and 
of  these  there  are  now  four  sons  and  two  daughters  living.  Four  sons 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  one  of  them,  Frank,  was  a captain,  af- 
terward colonel.  Zepheniah  Silver  belonged  to  the  old  whig  party,  and  was 
a strong  Union  man.  He  died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

John  M.  Silver,  our  subject,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  this 
Valiev,  spent  his  earlier  days  in  Frederick  county,  and  was  educated  in 
Winchester.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Stone- 
wall district,  and,  after  serving  two  terms,  resigned,  and  w^as  then  elected 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  served  one  term.  After  that  he  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Winchester,  and  then  located  on 
a farm  which  was  then  owned  by  the  third  generation  of  his  family.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  body  he  was  made 
chairman,  and  in  1887  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  re-elected  in  1889.  In  1880  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Maggie, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Parkins,  and  to  them  were  born  two  children : Harry  Hol- 
lingsworth and  Bayard  Parkins.  Mr.  Silver  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  being  a Knight  Templar.  Is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  a democrat. 

J.  K.  McCann,  farmer,  Stephenson,  was  born  in  Indiana  county,  Penn., 
September  1,  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Rosanna  McCann,  who 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children.  Hugh  McCann  was  born  in  County  Ca- 
van, Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1824,  settling  in  New  York  State,  and 
there  purchasing  a farm  and  remaining  three  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Indiana  county,  Penn.,  and  there  resided  till  his  death.  He  was  quite  a sue 
cessful  farmer. 

Mr.  J.  K.  McCann  passed  his  early  days  in  his  native  country  and  was 
there  educated.  He  remained  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  1862  he  became  a government  contractor,  and  furnished  forage  to 
the  United  States  army,  holding  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
after  which  he  served  as  railroad  contractor  in  Kentucky  for  seven  years. 
In  1872  he  located  in  Frederick  county,  and  purchased  the  farm  where  he 
resides.  He  was  married  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  David  Crone,  who  was  a 
native  of  York  county  Penn. , and  who  came  to  this  county  in  1840.  Mr. 
Crone  is  of  German  descent,  a prominent  and  influential  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCann  became  the  parents  of  three  children:  Mary  Virginia,  Wm. 
L.  and  Chas.  Richard.  In  1883  Mr.  McCann  was  appointed  a commissioner 
of  the  elections  by  the  Legislature,  and  served  three  years.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  county  committee,  and  supervisor  of  this  district. 
His  farm  contains  1,000  acres  of  land.  He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  in  politics  a democrat. 

Jacob  B.  Larrick  (deceased)  was  born  March  12,  1826,  and  died  Octo- 
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ber  22,  1887,  in  the  house  where  his  widow  now  lives,  two  miles  from  Mid- 
dletown. He  was  a son  of  George  and  Rebecca  (Brinker)  Larriek,  who  was 
born  in  1770,  and  died  in  1849,  the  wife  being  born  in  1779  and  dying  in  1S51. 
The  children  born  to  this  union  were:  Mary  (died  young),  Rebecca  (died 
in  1862),  Asaph  (died  in  1869),  Manly  (died  in  1846),  Pamelia  (died  in 
1872),  Catherine  (now  widow  of  Alfred  Rust),  Mazey  (died  in  1887),  George 
B.  (died  in  1888),  Killesta  (died  in  1848),  Elizabeth  (died  in  1819),  Ceatta 
(now  widow  of  Sila3  Simmons,  of  Bloomington,  111.),  Rachel  (died  in  1881), 
Isaac  (died  in  1847),  Mary  Ann  (died  in  1829),  and  Jacob  Bright,  our  sub- 
ject (who  was  a great-grandson  of  George  Larriek,  who  purchased  the  farm  of 
285  acres  upon  which  he  lives  and  which  is  still  in  possession  of  his  heirs,  and 
which  was  purchased  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  1760,  the  original  deed  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  at  the  present  time.  He  built  the  house  which 
has  been  remodeled,  additions  having  been  added  since,  but  contains  part 
of  the  original  homestead.  With  the  exception  of  about  four  years  spent  in 
Clarke  county,  Mr.  Larriek  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  old  home  place, 
occupied  as  a farmer.  In  1851  he  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  George 
B.  and  Sarah  (Anderson)  Scaggs,  of  Montgomery  county,  Md. ; their  chil- 
dren were:  Dr.  George  W.  (married  M.  Louise  McGee,  of  Baltimore),  Lucy 
R.  (now  Mrs.  James  Faulkner,  of  'Winchester),  Sarah  E.  (now  Mrs.  Samuel 
Williams),  Edgar  O.,  James  I.  (married  Rose  Bird,  daughter  of  Wr.  H. 
Bird,  of  Maryland),  Jacob  B.  (married  Cora  A.  Rudesill,  of  Warren  county, 
Va.),  Mary  S.  (died  in  infancy),  Cora  L.  (novr  Mr3.  P.  A.  Scaggs),  Robert 
A.  and  Herbert  S.  Mr.  Larriek  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  spent  a great  part  of  his  time  in  church 
work  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  numerous  churches,  and  was 
highly  respected.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  a 
democrat  politically.  His  estate  has  been  in  the  family  nearly  a century 
and  a half,  having  come  down  in  a direct  line,  without  interruption,  since 
1760. 

Nimkod  Wthitacre,  farmer,  P.  O.  Whitaere,  was  born  in  January,  1822,  in 
in  Frederick  county,  near  Back  Creek, where  he  lived  until  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  then  went  with  his  parents  to  Timber  Ridge,  his  father  being  George 
WThitacre,  who  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  life  in  South  Carolina.  He  married  Rachel  Wilson,  of  Lou- 
doun county,  and  their  children  were:  Lutie  (dead),  Nimrod,  Asbury,  An- 
nette, Robert,  Phineas,  Zidwell,  Richard  and  Aglon.  The  father  died  in 
1858,  at  the  time  of  his  death  owning  considerable  property.  Mr.  V hit- 
acre,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a grandson  of  Joshua  Whitaere,  who  lived 
and  died  in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  who  wras  of  Welsh  descent.  He 
(Nimrod)  married  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  Peter  Mauzy,  of  Hampshire 
county,  Va. , in  October,  1844,  and  to  them  were  born  eight  children:  Har- 
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risen  P. , Lamarian  C.  (dead),  James  P.,  George  S.,  William  C.,  Turner  A., 
Robert  E.  L.  and  Herbert  D.  His  only  occupation  has  been  farming,  which 
he  has  made  a success.  He  received  a small  heritage,  but  has  accumulated 
considerable  real  estate.  He  served  as  a magistrate  for  thirty  years,  and 
one  term  as  representative  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Disciples  Church,  and  politically  a democrat.  For  two  years 
after  marriage  he  lived  in  Hampshire  county,  but  moved  to  his  present  resi- 
dence near  Whitacre  post-office  in  1846.  His  wife  died  in  April,  1886. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Murray  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  church  at  Winchester. 

James  W.  Thomas,  sewing  machine  dealer,  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va., 
son  of  Wilson  and  Sarah  Thomas,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  in  1826, 
and  resided  there  until  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  he  remained  three  years,  thence  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  settled  in  Frederick  county.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Berryville, 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  is  a shoemaker  by  trade,  but  for  some' 
years  has  been  engaged  in  the  sewing  machine  business.  He  has  been  three 
times  married,  first  to  Maranda  Jones,  in  1856,  and  by  this  marriage  there 
were  four  children,  viz. : Mary,  widow  of  James  Milton;  Kate,  wife  of 

Joseph  Schooley;  John  is  living,  and  Fraucis  is  deceased.  Their  mother 
died  in  1867,  aged  thirty-six  years.  His  next  marriage  was  in  1874,  to 
Sarah  Milstead,  of  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  and  by  this  union  there  were  no 
children.  She  departed  this  life  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  again  married,  in  1886,  to  Mattie  Langdon.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church,  has  been  a member  of  the  common  council,  and 
is  a substantial  citizen  of  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va. 

Philip  J.  Affleck,  blacksmith,  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va. , son  of 
Alexander  G.  and  Ann  E.  (Hoover)  Affleck,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Fred- 
erick Co.,  Va.,  July  18,  1837.  His  father,  Alexander  G.,  was  one  of  eleven 
children  of  James  Affleck,  who  married  Marion  Gladstone.  He  came  from 
Scotland  with  his  parents  about  1825,  and  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Va. 
He  married  a Miss  Hoover,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  six  children, 
viz.:  Philip  J.,  Marion  (deceased),  Anna  (wife  of  James  MoKericher), 

Scott  A.,  John  and  Francis.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  occupation,  and, 
though  not  in  the  army  during  the  late  war,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
other  citizens  in  1864,  and  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  where  he  took  a severe 
cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  widow  is  still  living  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy- six  years.  Philip  J.  Affleck  has  been  twice  married, 
ffrst,  in  1861,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Zachariah  and  Sallie  Ann  Kern,  of 
Frederick  county,  Va..  and  by  this  marriage  there  was  one  child  born,  which 
died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Affleck  died  in  1862.  He  was  next  married,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  to  Marcella  M. , daughter  of  William  Deahl,  of  this  county, 
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and  by  this  marriage  there  have  been  born  four  children,  viz.:  Anna  E. 

(deceased),  Robert  S.,  Philip  J.  and  Mary  (deceased).  Mr.  Affleck  is  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation,  and  has  carried  on  the  business  for  many  years. 
During  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  handling  agricultural  im- 
plements, with  Mr.  Pulliam  as  his  partner.  Mr.  Affleck  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Sabbath-school. 

Aaron  Duble,  farmer,  AVickliffe,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  S.  Duble, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Md. , August  4,  1822.  In  1848  he  was 
married,  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  to  Jane  Eliza,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Mary 
(Grim)  Copenhaver,  and  they  have  been  blessed  with  seven  children,  viz. : 
John  H.  (who  married  Ellom  T.  Snyder),  Mary  S.  (wife  of  Milton  Baugh- 
man), Alice  G.,  Nannie  M. , Virginia  Lee  (wife  of  George  Wynkoop),  Emma 
C.  and  Charles  W.  Mr.  Duble  ranks  among  the  self-made  men  of  Clarke 
county.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,' but,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  became 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  millwright,  which  business  he  followed  until 
1859,  when  he  engaged  in  milling,  which  he  followed  till  1865,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  in  1877  purchased  the  farm  of  131- 
acres,  where  he  now  resides,  and  upon  which  he  has  built  an  elegant  dwell- 
ing house.  He  has  been  honored  with  the  office  of  magistrate  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  has  risen  from  hum- 
ble circumstances,  by  his  industry  and  economy,  to  that  of  a competency, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow -citizens. 

Michael  Crow,  farmer,  Berryville,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  the  son  of  Isaac  and 
Nancy  (Kindall)  Crow,  was  born  September  7,  1831,  in  Fayette  county. 
Penn. , his  parents  also  being  natives  of  that  county.  His  father  died  there 
in  February,  1889,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years,  having  followed  farm- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  lire.  His  father’s  brother,  Alexander  Crow,  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  Fayette  county,  Penn.,  for  many  years.  Michael 
Crow  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Sarah  Kindall,  of  Perry  county,  Ohio,  in 
1853,  and  to  this  marriage  there  were  born  three  children:  Helen  M. . 
wife  of  Charles  Speaks,  a native  of  Virginia;  Lydia  R.,  deceased  wife  of 
Frank  Springer,  and  Eugenia  AY.,  deceased.  Mrs.  Sarah  Crow  died  m 
November,  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Crow  vTas  next 
married,  October  24,  1877,  to  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Bushong,  and  by  this  union 
there  are  three  children:  Carrie  Lee,  Susan  F.  and  Harry  M.  Mr.  Crow 
has  always  been  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  during  the  late  war  he  resided  in 
Ohio  and  belonged  to  the  National  Guards.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-four 
years  he  became  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. ; is  also  a member  of  the  Dis- 
ciples Church.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides  in  Battletown  District,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  and  is  one  of  its  substantial 
citizens. 
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Christian  W.  Singhass,  miller  and  farmer,  Castleman’s  Ferry,  Clarke 
Co.,  Ta. , son  of  James  A.  and  Mary  S.  Singhass,  was  born  in  Frederick 
county,  Va. , August  11.  1851.  His  great-grandfather  came  from  Germany 
and  settled  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. , where  Christian  Singhass,  grand- 
father of  Christian  W.,  was  born  in  1789,  and  where  he  resided  until  his 
decease,  in  1854.  He  left  three  sons:  James  A.  (now  dead),  Christian  S. 
and  Baker  S.  James  A.,  father  of  Christian  W.,  was  married  in  1851  to 
Mary  L.,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Eddy,  of  Frederick  county.  Va. 
They  had  but  two  children,  Christian  W.  and  Annie  C.,  wife  of  William 
F.  Hottle,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.  Their  parents  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Singhass  was  a steward  and 
class-leader,  and  lived  a very  devoted  life,  dying  July  7,  1861.  His  widow 
is  still  living  in  Clarke  county,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  Chris- 
tian W.  was  married;  November  4,  1S73,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  Allison,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  and  they  have  been  blessed  with 
four  children,  viz.:  Effie  ft.,  Walter  F.,  Annie  P.  and  Lillian  L.  Mr. 
Singhass  was  reared  on  a farm,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  engaged 
to  learn  the  milling  business  at  the  Valley  Mills  with  his  uncle,  William  N. 
Eddy,  which  business  he  has  followed  ever  since.  For  several  years  he  has 
leased  and  run  the  Milldale  Mills,  said  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
at  present  owned  by  A.  Moore,  of  Berryville.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  is  well  known  for  his  industry  and  integrity. 

George  W.  Gordon,  farmer,  Berryville,  son  of  John  and  Sallie'  Gordon, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ya. , in  1824.  His  father  was  born  in  the 
same  county  in  1804,  and  resided  there  until  about  1836,  at  which  time  he 
came  to  Clarke  county,  Ya.  He  married  Miss  Sallie  Spotts,  of  Jefferson 
county,  Ya. , and  by  this  union  there  were  six  children:  Rebecca  (wife  of 
Abel  Marks;  they  settled  in  Missouri;  both  are  deceased),  Ellen  (deceased), 
John  J.  (deceased),  George  W. , Philip  (living  in  Jefferson  county,  W.  Ya. ) 
and  Thomas  N.  Their  mother  died  in  1851  and  their  father  in  1856. 
George  W.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  married  in  1855  to  Lydia  A., 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Hannah  Cain,  of  Clarke  county1',  Va. , and  they  have 
been  blessed  wfith  four  children:  Lizzie  L.,  Luella  (wife  of  Welbyr  H.  Bald- 
win, of  Loudoun  county,  Ya, ),  Nannie  B.  (wife  of  Willie  Hyde  Benton,  of 
Loudoun  county,  Ya. ),  and  John  W.  Mr.  Gordon  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
commenced  life  in  very  humble  circumstances,  having  been  a renter  until 
1872,  when,  by  industry  and  economy  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  farm 
of  about  200  acres,  where  he  now  resides,  aud  upon  which  he  moved  in 
1874.  He  is  now  one  of  Battletown  district’s  substantial  farmers  and  highly 
esteemed  citizens. 

William  B.  Clagett,  farmer  and  stock  dealer,  Berryville,  Clarke  Co., 
Ya.,  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Louisa  Clagett,  was  bom  in  Hardy  county,  Ya. . 
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in  1840.  His  grandfather  came  from  Maryland  and  settled  in  Hardy 
county,  Ya.,  where  his  father  was  born  in  1805,  and  where  he  wras  married, 
in  1834,  to  Louisa  D.  Baker.  By  this  marriage  there  were  eleven  children, 
seven  still  living,  viz.:  John,  resides  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. ; Mary  E., 
wife  of  James  B.  Baker,  of  Hardy  county,  W.  Ya. ; William  B. ; Naylor  I., 
of  Cameron,  Mo.;  Susan  A.,  wrife  of  Jacob  Warder,  of  Clarke  county,  Ya. ; 
Louisa  F.,  wife  of  Andrew  Bowling,  of  Augusta  county,  Va. ; Hezekiah  N. , 
of  Hardy  county,  W.  Ya.  James  H.  died  from  wounds  received  while 
in  the  Confederate  service.  Their  father,  Hezekiah  Clagett,  was  a farmer 
and  stock  dealer,  and  died  January  14,  1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
His  widow  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy- live  years.  William  B.  Clag- 
ett was  married,  November  17,  1872,  to  Bebecca  H. , daughter  of  John  M. 
and  Ann  Maria  Hopewell,  of  Hardy  county,  W.  Ya. , and  by  this  union  there 
have  been  born  to  them  eight  children,  viz. : Alice  C.,  Thomas  H.,  John  M. 
H , James  H.,  William  N.,  Maria  L.,  Mary  E.  W.  and  Robert  H.  Mr. 
Clagett  came  to  this  place  in  1874,  and  purchased  the  property  where  he 
now  resides,  of  Col.  J.  W.  Ware.  It  is  known  as  the  Springfield  place,  and 
contains  290  acres.  The  Clagett  family  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil  for 
several  generations,  and  as  such  have  been  successful  and  are  known  as 
honest,  industrious,  frugal  people  and  good  citizens. 

G.  Washington  Pifer,  farmer,  Star  Tannery,  was  born  in  1833,  in  Shen- 
andoah county,  Ya.  His  father  was  Elijah  Pifer,  wTho  married  a daughter 
of  George  Fringer,  of  Augusta  county,  October  30,  1832,  and  removed  with 
his  son  in  1834,  to  Frederick  county,  Back  Creek  district.  Mr.  Pifer  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  and  married  May  18,  1865,  Mary  M. , daughter 
of  Henry  and  Margaret  Honaker,  who  came  from  Switzerland  shortly  after 
she  was  born.  They  have  a family  of  two  boys  and  four  girls,  all  living, 
their  names  being  Silas  Billings,  Annie  U.,  Mary  Magdeline,  Margaret  Cath- 
erine, Elijah  and  Bettie  Cover.  Mr.  Pifer  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a democrat.  His  farm  of  650  acres 
includes  a portion  of  the  old  homestead. 

John  W.  Pifer,  farmer,  Mountain  Falls,  is  a son  of  Jacob  Pifer,  who 
was  born  near  Strasburg,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Ya.,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-four 
years  of  age,  and  Catherine  (Snapp)  Pifer,  of  Frederick  county,  daughter  of 
George  Snapp,  who  had  a family  of  eight  children,  the  eldest  being  Mar- 
garet F. ; Mary,  deceased;  Eliza,  died  in  1S87,  aged  seventy-eight  years; 
John  W. ; Harriet  Hillman;  Ann  Boone;  JacobS.,  deceased.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  March  4,  1809,  and  spent  his  boyhood  near  Stras- 
burg, receiving  his  education  at  the  district  subscription  schools,  afterward 
teaching  a term  of  three  months.  He  was  married,  October  14,  1834,  to 
Mary  Rudolph,  who  died  April  3,  1847,  leaving  a family  of  three  children: 
Randolph  Pifer,  who  is  present  county  treasurer;  Harriet,  who  married 
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Josiah  Rinker;  and  Ella.  He  married  Margaret  Ritenour,  November  25, 
1847,  who  died  January  6,  1879,  leaving  four  children:  Cyrus,  Laura, 

Stanley  and  Clarence.  He  then  married  Martha  Ellen  Langley,  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Langley,  of  Winchester,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1880.  He  located  on  his  present  homestead  on  March  6,  1837,  having  sold 
a farm  of  200  acres,  which  his  father  gave  him  (located  on  Cedar  creek), 
and  purchased  this  one  of  500  acres,  paying  at  that  dime  $4,000.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  a democrat.  He  was  a magistrate  under  the  old  regime,  and 
after  the  war  was  elected  by  the  people  to  fill  the  same  position  until  re- 
fusing to  accept  further.  He  was  overseer  of  the  poor  for  many  years,  and 
helped  to  take  the  census  in  1860;  was  also  district  school  trustee,  and 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  for  half  the  county  district.  He  served  as  executor 
and  administrator  for  many  estates.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  (St. 
John’s)  Church,  and  served  as  elder  of  the  same. 

John  W.  Ramey,  farmer,  Hay  field.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  in  1837,  his  father  being  Presley  Ramey,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth 
Hammack,  who  were  married  in  1836  and  settled  on  a farm  of  239  acres, 
which  his  son  still  owns.  John  W.  was  the  eldest  child,  bom  in  1837,  and 
spent  his  early  days  in  the  field,  and  got  a limited  education  out  of  his  spare 
hours  and  among  his  home  schools.  On  account  of  poor  health  he  was 
exempt  from  service  in  the  Civil  wrar,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  it  was 
taken  and  held  as  a conscript  prisoner  until  the  close.  He  was  married,  in 
February,  1865,  to  Miss  Mattie  I.  Boyd,  a daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Horn)  Boyd,  old  residents  of  Frederick  county,  and  six  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  all-  living:  Boyd  Presley,  aged  twenty  four  years;  Lizzie  C., 
aged  twenty- two  years;  Emma  B.,  aged  twenty-one  years;  Effie  M. , aged 
nineteen  years;  Martha  Ellen,  aged  sixteen  years,  and  John  C..  aged  twelve 
years.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Enited  Brethren  in  Christ  Church', 
and  in  politics  Mr.  Ramey  is  a republican.  Mr.  Ramey  has  closely  attended 
to  his  farming  and  at  this  time  has  three  farms,  one  of  239  acres,  the  old 
homestead;  a second  of  230  acres,  and  a third  of  139  acres,  all  adjoining 
and  under  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

B.  F.  Keens,  P.  M. , Rock  Enon  Springs,  is  a son  of  Nathan  Kerns  and 
Elizabeth  (Parish)  Kerns,  who  had  a family  of  eight  children.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  the  locality  known  as  Timber  Ridge,  Frederick 
Co.,  Va.,  in  June,  1829,  and  was  educated  in  the  county  schools  and  after- 
ward followed  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  some  years.  He  was  married,  in 
1852,  to  Julian  Triplett,  and  they  have  a family  of  twelve  children.  His 
wife  died  of  paralysis  February  13,  1885.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Rock  Enon  in  1877,  and  has  filled  his  office  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all. 
In  politics  he  is  a democrat. 

William  J.  Good,  miller,  Rock  Enon  Springs.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom  December  17,  1860,  within  a mile  of  the  old  Dunlap  grist- 
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mill,  of  which  he  is  the  present  proprietor.  His  father  is  Jacob  Good  and 
his  mother  Eliza  (Sine)  Good,  who  had  nine  children,  of  whom  William  J. 
is  sixth.  The  early  life  of  subject  was  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  was  born,  and  liis  education, was  received  in  the  district  schools,  he 
afterward  teaching  four  years  in  the  Rock  Enon  school,  but  which  he  gave 
up  on  account  of  poor  health  and  learned  the  milling  business  with  William 
Dunlap,  commencing  in  1885,  and  on  his  death,  purchased  the  mill  from  the 
estate.  Mr.  Good  was  married  March  17,  1884,  to  Alice  Dunlap  of  Rock 
Enon,  and  has  a family  of  three  children:  Bertha  M.  (aged  four  years), 
Lester  L.  (two  years)  and  Stanley  (one  year).  Mr.  Good  is  a Democrat. 

Jonathan  Jenkins,  deceased,  was  born  in  1808,  and  was  a son  of  Jacob 
Jenkins,  wlio  was  of  German  ancestry.  Jonathan  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  early  in  youth  he  was  left  to  battle  his  way  through  the 
world  alone.  lie  chose  the  healthful  occupation  of  his  father,  and  all 
through  his  life. was  a hard-working,  industrious  farmer.  He  was  married 
twice,  the  name  of  his  first  wife  being  Eliza  (Bean),  who  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  living.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Rebecca  Jane 
Hodson,  daughter  of  Robert  Hodson,  who  came  from  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  families.  Mr.  Jenkins  accumulated  during  his  enterprising  life  some 
GOO  acres  of  land,  and  at  his  death  left  his  widow  200  acres  of  finely  im- 
proved property.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a repub- 
lican in  politics. 

Sidney  Chivers,  mechanical  engineer.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  of 
English  birth,  a son  of  Joseph  Chivers.  It  was  about  the  year  1850  Sidney 
Chivers,  with  his  wife  and  child,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Lebanon 
county,  Penn.,  locating  in  the  city  of  Lebanon  and  there  followed  his  trade. 
Hard  work  and  perseverance  have  attended  Mr.  Chivers,  and  the  result  of 
it  is  a finely  improved  farm  of  215  acres.  He  was  twice  married,  his  sec- 
ond marriage  taking  place  in  1862  to  Mary  Ann  Faurot,  daughter  of  Timo- 
thy and  Amy  (Woolsley)  Faurot,  the  former  from  New  Jersey  and  the  latter 
of  French  ancestry.  Two  daughters  have  blessed  this  union:  Eleanor  Jane 
and  xlmy  Virginia  Chivers,  both  of  w'hom  are  at  home.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Chivers  is  a democrat 
and  a Mason. 

J.  W.  Marks,  dealer  in  stoves,  tinware,  etc.,  Berry ville.  The  Marks 
family  were  originally  from  Powell  Valley,  Ky.  Alexander  Marks,  the  nom- 
inal head  of  this  family,  was  born  October  29,  1792,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Mytinger,  was  born  September  6,  1792.  Mr.  Marks  came  to  Newtown. 
Frederick  Co.,  Va. , wrhere  he  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  and  there  is 
where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  March  15,  1S45.  His 
wife  survived  till  March  11,  1878.  Their  children  were  Ann  Elizabeth, 
born  May  20,  1822;  Samuel  Mytinger,  February  12,  1824;  Catherine  Jam, 
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November  23,  1825 ; Jacob  Alexander,  January  19,  1828;  Daniel,  October 
28,  1829.  One  son  went  south,  and  the  sisters  settled  in  the  west.  Jacob 
Alexander  Marks  married  Anna  E.  Shryock,  May  29,  1881,  and  their  chil- 
dren were:  Charles  A.,  born  October  2,  1818;  J.  W.,  September  18,  1850; 
Sarah  E.,  May  9,  1853;  E.  F.,  January  28,  1856;  T.  P.,  March  22,  1859; 
Samuel  A.,  August  28,  1862;  Laura  S.,  March  19,  1856;  Bernard  A.,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1869;  Florence  Mytinger,  Juno  11,  1871;  George  Addison,  De- 
cember 11,  1873.  J.  W.  Marks  married  Laura  A.  Dinkle.  His  children 
were  Charles  W.,  Stewart  B.,  Herbert  T.  and  Helen  E.  Mr.  Marks  is  a 
tinner  by  trade,  and  is  an  enterprising  business  man.  having  the  confidence 
of  the  citizens  generally  of  Clarke  County. 

Louis  Scheuer,  proprietor  of  the  Winston  Hall  Clothing  House  in  Berry  - 
ville,  and  of  another  establishment  in  Front  Koyal,  Va.,  was  born  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  on  the  21th  of  June,  1857,  being  the  youngest  son  of 
Moses  Scheuer.  He  received  his  education  in  college  at  Muenzenberg, 
Oberhessen,  and  started  his  commercial  life  at  home.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  1871,  and  lived  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
fill  January,  1880,  when  he  came  to  Berryville,  Va.,  and  started  in  business 
for  himself  and  opened  a branch  in  1887  at  Front  Royal,  Va.  He  is  a He- 
brew and  a live  and  energetic  business  man.  Mr.  Scheuer  married  Miss  S. 
Myers,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Myers,  of  East  Baltimore,  and  has  four 
children:  Maurice  L.,  born  April  28,  1882;  Birdie  L.,  born  June  21,  1885; 
Sidney  S.,  born  August  21,  1887;  Mathilda,  born  January  26,  1890. 

Craven  Coe,  a retired  farmer,  Whitacre  P.  O.,  Frederick  county,  Va., 
was  born  May  27,  1811,  on  Timber  Ridge,  where  he  lived  until  1881,  when 
his  dwelling  house,  with  four  out-buildings,  including  barn  and  crop,  were 
totally  consumed  by  fire.  He  still  owns  the  farm  of  250  acres,  on  which  he 
has  erected  new  buildings  and  expects  to  occupy  them  soon.  He  owns  an- 
other farm  of  208  acres,  on  which  he  has  lived  since  the  above  loss.  He  is 
a shoemaker  by  trade,  which  he  has  followed  in  connection  with  farming, 
but  owing  to  failing  health  is  unable  to  do  work  of  any  kind  at  present.  In 
1810  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ehrem  Miller,  and  ten  children  wrere 
born  to  them,  only  two  of  whom  are  now'  living:  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs.  James 
W.  Bageant,  and  Charles  E.,  now  farming,  and  owns  a farm  on  Timber 
Ridge,  and  married  Jennie  Bageant,  daughter  of  Samson  Bageant.  Mr. 
Coe  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a democrat.  Mr.  Coe’s  father 
William  Coe,  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
wTar.  After  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Gore,  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va. , he  came  to  the  farm  where  our  subject  was  born.  Nine 
children  came  to  them  as  follows:  Samuel,  James,  Albin,  John,  Abraham, 
William,  Craven,  Elizabeth  and  Emily.  Wbilo  there  is  no  account  of  his 
grandfather  Coe,  it  is  understood  that  he  came  from  England,  and  that  his 
grandfather  Gore  came  from  Ireland. 
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Martin  M.  Adams,  farmer,  Gainsboro,  Frederick  county,  Ya. , was 
born  July  30,  1817,  where  he  now  lives,  one  mile  west  of  Gainsboro  post- 
office,  or  Pughtown,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  on  Back  creek,  and  ten  miles 
from  Winchester.  He  is  a son  of  Thomas  Adams,  who  was  born  near  the 
same  place  in  1772,  and  was  occupied  in  hauling  merchandise  until  that 
business  became  less  profitable  to  him.  He  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty, however,  in  the  above  way.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  died  in  1852.  He  was  married,  about  1814,  to  Lena, 
daughter  of  Martin  Quick  (who  was  born  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  lived  near 
Gainsboro  when  this  daughter  married),  and  Anna  (Clouson)  Quick.  TJnto  this 
marriage  were  born:  William  Washington;  Martin  Monroe;  Ellen  A.;  Frank- 
lin M. ; James  H. , deceased;  Albena,  living  in  Missouri;  Thomas  J. ; and 
John  Deen,  living  near  White  Hall.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  grandson  of  William 
Adams,  of  whom  there  is  little  record,  except  that  he  married  Lydia  Mellon, 
and  was  engaged  in  farming,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Adams  has  alwavs 
lived  where  he  does  at  present  and  owns  a good  farm  of  160  acres,  part  of 
which  is  limestone  land.  In  1862  he  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Alfred 
Garrett  of  Frederick  county,  but  originally  from  Loudoun  county,  Ya.  Their 
children  are:  Ernest  Washington,  two  that  died  in  infancy,  and  Thomas 
Garrett.  Mr.  Adams  has  served  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  is  now  serving 
as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  Frederick  county,  which  office  he  has  held 
for  twelve  successive  years.  Politically  he  is  a democrat. 

Harrison  P.  AVhitacre,  merchant,  Gainsboro,  was  born  in  1848  where 
his  father  now  lives,  and  is  a son  of  Nimrod  Whitaere.  Subject  lived  with 
his  parents  until  he  %vas  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  educated 
mostly  in  the  country  schools  near  his  home  and  at  Gainsboro  and  Capon 
Bridge.  He  taught  school  from  1S69  till  1876,  during  the  winters,  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  tax-collector  and  commissioner  of  revenue  two  years 
each.  In  1877  he  married  Mary  V. , daughter  of  Hi  chard  and  Hannah 
(Newbank)  Johnson,  of  Highview,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya. , and  the  children  of 
this  union  are:  Effie  A.,  Elizabeth  J.,  Sophia  A.  and  Nimrod  S.  Mr. 
Whitaere,  in  1876,  came  to  Gainsboro  and  clerked  for  A.  R.  linger  in  the 
general  merchandising  for  one  year,  then  went  into  partnership  with  him. 
In  1883  he  bought  Mr.  Unger’s  interest,  and  has  since  conducted  the  busi- 
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ness  himself  successfully.  With  some  assistance  at  the  start  he  has  accumu- 
lated considerable  property  in  the  village  of  Gainsboro.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Disciples  Church,  and  a democrat  in  politics. 

Jonathan  Jackson,  farmer,  P.  O.  Gainsboro,  Ya.,  was  born  June  2 <, 
1832,  on  Back  Creek,  Frederick  county,  Ya. , within  two  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Gainsboro,  formerly  called  Pughtown.  He  is  a son  of 
Samuel  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  1760,  in  Frederick  county  (near  where 
our  subject  now  lives),  and  died  in  1845.  He  carried  on  a general  pawn 
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broker  business  in  Baltimore  for  about  fifteen  years,  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was  occupied  as  a farmer  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  married  Cynthia  McVeigh,  who  died  September  5,  1873,  daughter 
of  Eli  McVeigh,  of  Loudoun  county  Va. , and  their  children  were:  Benjamin 
F.,  Margaret  A.,  Samuel,  Jonathan  and  Ruth  G.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a grand- 
son of  Josiah  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  and 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Joseph  Steer,  of  Frederick  county,  Va.  To 
this  union  were  born  six  boys  and  four  girls,  Mr.  Jackson’s  father  being  the 
first  child.  Grandfather  Jackson’s  life  occupation  was  that  of  a miller. 
Our  subject  lived  with  his  parents  until  1873,  when  he  married  Janie  S., 
daughter  of  Archibald  and  Lydia  Robinson.  To  them  one  child  only 
has  come,  Llewellyn,  born  August  17,  1873.  Mr.  Jackson  owns  a farm 
of  150  acres.  His  ancestors  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
is  not  an  active  member  himself,  but  his  sympathies  are  with  them.  He  did 
not  serve  in  the  Civil  war,  and  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  is  a democrat 
politically.  Subject  was  young  when  his  father  died,  and  knows  little  of 
his  history;  but  his  father  followed  wagoning,  hauling  goods  for  seven  or 
eight  years  before  he  went  to  farming.  He  hauled  from  Baltimore  and 
Alexandria  across  the  Alleghanies  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Jarvis  Jennings  (deceased)  wTas  born  in  1834  at  Westport,  Fairfield 
Co.,  Conn.  He  married,  in  May,  1862,  Caroline  B.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Burr 
Hull,  also  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.,  but  was  originally  from  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Jennings  moved  to  Clarke  county,  Va.,  in  1860,  and 
purchased  the  property  known  as  “Newport,”  consisting  of  258  acres.  He 
died  March  4,  1873,  of  typhoid  fever,  leaving  a widow,  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 
Jennings,  who  still  resides  on  the  home  place.  Mr.  Jennings  wTas  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Henry  Wilen,  city  collector,  Martinsburg,  was  born  in  1826,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Md.  The  father  of  Mr.  Vrilen  wras  Nicholas  Wilen,  who 
was  born  in  1795  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  1842.  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton county,  when  a young  man  and  married  Margaret  Duble,  who  died  in 
1854,  aged  sixty-four  years.  Nicholas  was  a manufacturer  of  woolens,  and 
was  engaged  for  some  years  at  the  old  Eichelbeger  factory  in  Hagerstown. 
The  grandfather  Wilen  came  from  England  and  the  grandmother  from 
Germany. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilen  came  to  Martinsburg  in  1839,  with  his  parents,  the 
father  being  engaged  in  woolen  manufacturing  at  the  old  woolen  mill,  but 
at  the  time  being  run  by  Showers  & Duble.  Young  Wilen  attended  the 
schools  of  his  adopted  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  served  in  his  father’s 
business;  then  started  in  the  tanning  business,  but  left  that  trade  at  sixteen 
years  to  learn  the  cabinet  business,  which  he  followed  until  1865;  then  ran 
the  old  Everett  Hotel  from  1S65  to  1870;  was  deputy  sheriff  from  1870  to 
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1876;  again  ran  the  Everett  House  for  two  years:  served  four  years  as 
magistrate;  was  appointed  by  the  city  council,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  city  col- 
lector, which  position  he  still  holds.  He  was  married  in  1859  to  Catherine 
L.  Showers,  and  four  children  have  been  born  to  him,  all  living.  The 
family  are  Methodists.  Mr.  Wilen  is  a democrat. 

Manson  P.  Smith,  farmer  and  miller,  P.  O.  Marlboro,  Frederick  Co., 
Ya. , was  born  in  1836  in  Hampshire  county,  Ya. , near  Burlington,  on  Pat- 
terson Creek.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a farmer.  In  1871  he 
married  Nannie  Y.  Affiick,  daughter  of  James  and  Catherine  (Hotsenpilleij 
Affiick.  James  Affiick,  a Scotchman  bv  birth,  came  to  America  when  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  settled  near  Winchester,  where  he  was  a successful  farmer. 
He  was  a descendant  of  the  Gladstone  family  of  England  on  his  mother’s 
side.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  five  boys  and  live  girls  and  died  in 
1883.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a successful  farmer,  accumulating  considerable 
property.  His  children  are  Mary  B. , Catherine  A.  and  James  B.  He 
commenced  life  poor  and  now  owns  a farm  and  flour-mill.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  His  brother,  James  R.  Smith, 
was  born  in  1821  at  Kernstown,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.  They  are  sons  of  Ben- 
jamin Smith  who  was  born  near  Winchester,  and  was  a successful  farmer. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  Hot- 
senpiller,  of  Frederick  county,  on  Opequon  Creek.  Their  children  were 
John  A.,  Benjamin  F.  (dead),  Jaqueline  (dead),  James  Rust,  George  IV. 
(dead),  Presley  B.  and  Manson  P.  They  are  grandsons  of  John  Smith, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Winchester  and  followed  farming.  In  1873  James 
R.  and  his  brother  Manson  engaged  in  farming,  grazing  and  milling  on 
Cedar  Creek,  one  and  three-quarters  miles  from  Marlboro  post-office,  the  mill 
belonging  to  James  II.  until  1883,  when  he  sold  it  to  Manson  P.  They  live 
together,  however,  and  James,  who  is  unmarried,  attends  to  the  mill  while 
Manson  P.  attends  to  the  farm.  Politically  they  are  democrats,  and  do 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  R.  Smith  & Brother. 

Harvey  A.  Richard,  farmer,  P.  O.  Marlboro,  Ya.  , was  born  April  14,  1856. 
near  Capon  Bridge,  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Ya. , son  of  Joseph  P.  and  Nancy  C. 
(Rinker)  Richard,  she  being  a daughter  of  Casper  Rinker.  Joseph  P.  Richard 
always  followed  the  life  of  a farmer,  and  now  owns  a farm  in  Frederick 
county.  He  started  in  life  poor,  but  is  now  comfortably  well  off.  Our  sub- 
ject is  a grandson  of  Jacob  and  Margaret  (Pifer)  Richard,  who  lived  in 
Frederick  county  all  their  lives  near  Mt.  Falls.  Mr.  Richard’s  mother  died 
when  he  was  ten  days  old,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather, 
Richard.  In  1878  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Rust, 
of  Frederick  county,  and  their  children  are  Joseph  Thomas,  Charles  Alwell. 
Mary  E.  and  Rose  Bell.  Mr.  Richard  is  a prosperous  young  farmer,  own- 
ing a tract  of  110  acres,  located  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Marlboro  post- 
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office,  which  he  bought  eleven  years  ago.  With  the  exception  of  a small  start 
from  his  grandfather  Banker,  he  has  had  no  assistance.  When  he  bought 
the  farm  it  was  in  a very  bad  condition,  but  he  has  improved  it  greatly,  and 
is  still  improving  it  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Being  of 
steady  habits  and  industrious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  before  him  a 
successful  future.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  of 
the  Farmer’s  Alliance.  Politically  he  is  a democrat. 

Anthony  M.  Kline,  farmer,  Vaucluse,  was  born  May  3,  1813,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Kline’s  Mill,  at  Vaucluse,  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  where 
he  now  lives.  He  is  a son  of  iknthony  Kline,  who  was  born  July  12,  1777, 
where  subject  now  lives,  and  died  in  1859,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  took  possession  of  the  mill  now  standing,  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a miller  the  balance  of  his  life.  He  married  Jemima,  daughter  of 
James  and  Keziah  Russell,  of  Frederick  county,  but  formerly  of  Maryland. 
Their  children  were:  Eliza,  died  in  1889;  James  R.,  dead;  Mary,  dead; 
Anthony  Madison,  our  subject,  and  Martha,  now  Mrs.  David  S.  Spessard,  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.  Anthony  Kline  was  an  upright,  straightforward  man, 
and  quite  successful;  and,  although  having  little  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, acquired  a good  knowledge  of  both  English  and  German.  He  was 
also  a natural  mechanical  genius. 

Mr.  Kline  is  a grandson  of  Jacob  Kline,  who  was  born  in  1735,  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  this  country  when  sixteen  years  old  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  but  in  1763  moved  to  where  our 
subject  now  lives,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  He  was  a farmer, 
and  bought  a farm  of  400  acres  for  £400  (same  land  where  Mr.  Kline  now 
lives),  but  when  first  bought  only  nine  acres  of  it  was  cleared.  Jacob  mar- 
ried Eva  Dusong,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  but  lived  in  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.,  where  the  marriage  took  place.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  only  two  of  whom  died  under  eighty  years  of  age,  one  living  to  be 
ninety  eight  years.  He  gave  each  of  his  children  a farm.  For  seventeen 
years  he  ran  a flaxseed- oil-mill  where  Kline’s  Mill  now  stands,  but  the  busi- 
ness became  unprofitable.  In  1794  the  present  log  mill  was  built  by  him. 
and  run  by  his  son,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  which  still 
stands  firmly,  and  is  used  daily;  part  of  this  mill,  however,  was  first  used  as 
a dwelling  house,  wherein,  as  above  stated,  Anthony  M.  was  born.  Mr. 
Kline,  with  the  exception  of  two  trips  through  the  western  country,  has 
lived  at  his  present  residence  all  his  life.  In  1836  he  married  Emily  B. , 
born  in  1815,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Muse,  of  Fred- 
erick county,  and  their  children  are  Snowden  B.,  Charles  O.  (dead),  Rigdon 
M.  (dead),  P.  J.  (now  Mrs.  James  O.  Kline,  of  Middletown),  Lucy  A.  (dead), 
Mary  E.  (dead),  Riden  M.,  Olive  V.  (now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sperry),  Robert  A. 
(dead),  Thomas  S.  (in  New  Mexico),  Martin  T.  (dead).  Mr.  Kline  owns 
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350  acres  of  land,  which  he  bought  in  1854  at  $20  per  acre.  Like  his 
father,  he  is  a natural  mechanical  genius,  and  active  for  one  of  his  age. 
having  a remarkable  memory,  being  of  excellent  judgment,  and  closely 
observing  matters  in  general.  During  the  war  he  lost  a great  deal  of  prop- 
erty, but  did  not  serve  on  either  side.  He  served  with  credit  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Frederick  county  for  seventeen  years,  when 
he  declined  to  serve  longer;  also  served  twice  as  land  assessor.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  votes  for  sober  and 
qualified  men. 

David  J.  Miller,  who  died  in  February,  1888,  was  born  January  25, 
1816,  near  Middletown  on  Valley  pike,  and  lived  in  same  vicinity  during  his 
life.  In  1842  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Alfred  Parkins,  living  near 
Winchester,  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  Eliza  (now  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Nixdorff,  of  Frederick,  Md.),  Mary  A.  (died  when  one  year  old),  Joseph 
Parkins,  Mary  E.  (died  when  in  her  sixteenth  year  in  1S64).  His  first  wife 
died,  and  in  1851  he  married  Catherine  (who  died  in  March,  1889)  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Hinks  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  children  of  this  second 
marriage  are  Charles  Edwin,  Samuel  T. , Nannie  S.  (nowr  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  of  Woodstock,  Va.),  David  E.,  Carrie  E.  (now  Mrs.  Ambrose  Tim- 
berlake)  and  Virginia  S.  Mr.  Miller  had  a small  start  in  life,  but  was  a 
successful  farmer,  possessor  of  300  acres  of  good  land  including  a flouring 
mill.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  served  as  magistrate  for  a number  of 
years;  also  one  term  as  member  of  the  house  of  delegates.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a democrat  since  the  late  war,  before  which 
he  was  a whig.  During  the  war  he  lost  a great  deal  of  property,  his  flour- 
mill being  set  on  fire  several  times,  but  saved.  He  was  a grandson  of  Jo- 
seph Miller. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1852  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six  years  has  been  an  occupant  of  the  homestead  known  as  the 
Millbrook  farm.  The  six  years  were  spent  on  a farm  near  Stephens  City. 
In  1879  he  married  Lizzie  McKay,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Martha  (Lane) 
McKay,  of  Warren  county,  but  his  wfife  died  in  1SS2.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  flour-milling  and  grain  business  at  the  old  Millbrook  Mill,  which  has 
been  equipped  wfith  the  latest  improved  roller-process  for  flour-milling,  and 
in  this  occupation  he  is  doing  finely.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a democrat. 

Samuel  T.  Miller,  brother  of  Charles  E.,  was  born  in  1854,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  farming,  the  estate  being  as  yet  undivided,  upon  which  the  three 
heirs  are  now  living,  viz.:  Charles  E.,  Samuel  T.,  and  their  sister,  'S  ir- 

ginia  S. 

Daniel  Baker,  farmer,  Stephens  City,  was  born  in  1821,  six  miles  east 
of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  the  son  of  John  and  Susan  (Hoover) 
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Baker.  His  father  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  and  his  mother 
wras  born  in  York  county,  Penn.,  near  Dillsburg.  Their  children  were 
Christian,  John  (dead),  Mary  (dead)  and  Daniel  (our  subject),  all  born  in 
Cumberland  county.  Mr.  Baker  is  a grandson  of  Daniel  and  Barbara  (Kel- 
ler) Baker,  who  were  born  and  lived  at  Lititiz,  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn., 
but  afterward  moved  to  Cumberland  county,  Penn.  His  grandfather  was  a 
cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  most  of  his  time  was  occupied  at  farming.  Mr. 
Baker’s  father  was  a successful  farmer.  Mr.  Baker  is  a carpenter  by  trade, 
worked  at  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  as  such  one  year.  In  18-t9  he 
came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya. , worked  at  his  trade  in  Winchester  about  a 
year,  and  then  came  to  where  he  now  lives,  and  followed  his  trade  until 
1857,  when  he  bought  a farm  of  250  acres,  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  mar- 
ried Alcinda,  daughter  of  James  It.  and  Mary  (Hammoc)  Kline,  of  Freder- 
ick county,  Ya.  Their  children  are  Samuel  Quainter,  Susan  M.,  Daniel  C., 
Luretta  A. , Emma  May  and  Effie.  He  started  life  poor,  and  has  been  a 
successful  and  enterprising  man.  During  the  Civil  war  he  tried  to  remain 
neutral,  and  was  not  in  favor  of  secession.  In  1888  he  started  a vegetable 
canning  establishment  on  his  farm,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a success.  Since 
1866  he  has  also  been  a minister  in  the  German  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Ba- 
ker is  an  honorable  man,  and  highly  respected  by  his  neighbors.  He  takes 
no  part  in  politics. 

George  A.  Grove,  wagon-malrer,  P.  O.  Stephens  City,  Ya.,  was  born  in 
1816  in  Stephens  City,  son  of  John  W.  Grove,  who  was  born  in  1791  and 
died  in  1873,  having  lived  in  Stephens  City  all  his  life.  He  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Young,  who  came  from  Germany  when  seven  years  old 
and  settled  in  Frederick  county.  To  this  marriage  there  were  born  seven 
children,  live  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz. : George  Addison  (subject),  Ann 
M.,  Benjamin  F.,  Marion  Caroline  (now  Mrs.  Alonzo  P.  Ludden,  wife  of  a 
minister  in  New  York  State)  and  James  A.  John  W.  was  a wagon-maker, 
which  occupation  he  followed  during  life.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a magistrate  of  Frederick  county  a number  of  years.  Our  subject 
was  a grandson  of  Abraham  and  Hosanna  (Wetzel)  Grove.  Abraham  Grove 
was  born  in  Stephens  City  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Winchester  at  his 
trade,  saddlery. 

George  A.  Grove  has  lived  in  Stephens  City  all  his  life.  He  married,  in, 
1846,  Frances,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Nancy  (McCormack)  Wuddows,  of 
Frederick  county,  Ya.  Their  children  are  George  Porterfield,  Nora  Vir- 
ginia (now  Mrs.  B.  F.  Williams),  Alonzo  W. , Oliver  P. , John  R. , Franklin 
and  William.  Mr.  Grove  has  always  followed  his  trade  of  a w'agon-maker, 
in  which  he  has  been  quite  successful.  He  has  served  as  postmaster  in  Ste- 
phens City  for  four  years,  having  been  appointed  during  Garfield’s  admin- 
istration. He  also  served  two  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he 
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was  captain  of  Battery  0,  in  Johnston’s  army;  also  served  as  councilman  in 
Stephens  City  a number  of  years.  Before  the  war  he  was  captain  of  a vol- 
unteer company  several  years.  He  is  a good  citizen  and  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, being  well  posted  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  State.  Politically  he 
is  a conservative  republican. 

Lemuel  Painter,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stephens  City,  was  born  in  1830  near 
Hawldnstown  and  Mount  Jackson,  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  son  of  Isaac 
Painter,  born  in  same  county,  and  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
Ho  married,  about  1825,  Mary  C.  Kline  (died  in  1889),  daughter  of  Henry 
Kline,  of  Shenandoah  county,  and  the  children  were  Mary  C.,  Lemuel  (sub- 
ject), Caroline  and  Ellen.  Our  subject  is  the  only  one  now  living.  The 
first  wife  died,  and  in  1841  he  was  married  to  Regina  Maphis,  daughter  of 
William  Maphis,  of  Shenandoah  county,  and  their  children  are  Erasmus, 
Fannie,  Ann,  Sarah  Jane,  Laura,  William  (deceased)  and  Robert.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Lemuel,  our  subject,  is  grandson  of 
George  Painter,  of  Shenandoah  county,  Ya.,  who  married  Mary  Reinhart, 
and  was  the  father  of  four  boys  and  four  girls.  Three  of  the  boys  and 
one  of  the  girls  settled  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Painters  were  large  land- 
holders in  Shenandoah  county,  Ya.  Our  subject  is  a great- great-grandson 
of  George  Painter,  and  great-great-great-grandson  of  another  George 
Painter,  who  was  born  in  Germany  and  settled  in  Shenandoah  county  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  said  county  about  the  years 
1730  to  1740.  Our  subject’s  early  life  wras  spent  on  the  home  farm  until  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  He  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Hamburg, 
Shenandoah  Co.,  Ya.,  for  three  years,  after  w'hich  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  lumbering.  He  then  engaged  in  milling,  which  he  followed  twenty 
years.  In  1879  he  came  to  where  he  now  lives  and  bought  a farm  of  198 
acres.  He  has  been  a successful  man,  although  he  had  little  start  in  life. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance; 
served  six  months  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  1858  our  subject  married 
May  C.  Hottle,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  C.  (nee  Coffman)  Hottle,  of 
Shenandoah  county,  Ya.,  and  their  children  are  Charles  E.  (living  in  Phil- 
adelphia), Lucy  (died  in  infancy),  James  E.  (died  in  infancy),  Cora  E., 
William  H.,  Robert  L.,  Frank  W.,  Carrie  F.,  Kate  F.  and  Harry  H.  He  is 
a democrat. 

Adam  Barley,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stephens  city,  was  born  July  18,  1825, 
two  miles  southeast  of  Winchester,  on  the  Millwood  road,  known  as  Xeii 
Sulphur  Spring,  son  of  Adam  Barley,  who  was  buried  the  same  day  his  sou 
was  born,  and  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  all  bis  life.  He  was  a farmer 
and  plow-maker,  and  made  the  old-time  plows,  with  wooden  mold-boaids. 
He  was  not  as  successful,  however,  as  our  subject.  He  married  Lydia 
Mercer,  daughter  of  Job  and  Margaret  (Gordon)  Mercer,  of  English  descent; 
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she  died  , in  1855,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Their  children  were 
John,  Margaret,  Peter,  Mary,  Harriet,  Louisa,  William,  and  Adam  our 
subject.  Louisa  and  Adam  are  the  only  children  now  living.  Our  subject 
is  a son  of  Adam  and  Lydia  Barley,  who  were  married  and  lived  and  died 
in  Frederick  county,  Va.’  Mr.  Barley  has  always- been  occupied  as  a farmer, 
he  and  his  brother  Peter  renting  various  farms  until  1880,  when  Peter  died. 
In  1885  he  came  to  where  he  now  resides,  one  mile  and  a half  west  of 
Stephens  City  and  bought  a farm  of  167  acres;  also  a small  timber  tract 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  farm  is  well  improved  with  new  buildings, 
etc.  He  commenced  in  life  poor,  and  lost  considerable  during  the  war,  as 
well  as  by  bad  loans,  etc. ; but  with  it  all  he  has  been  successful,  owing  to 
his  own  industry.  He  is  a member  of  the  Farmer’s  Alliance,  and  since  the 
war  has  been  a democrat.  In  1872  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Gordon,  of 
Frederick  county,  and  his  children  are:  Arvis  J.,  Cora  A.,  Casper  Wr. , Hunter 
B.,  Mary  V.,  Martha  J. , Maggie  M.  (the  last  three  named  being  triplets^ 
two  of  whom  died  when  about  one  year  old),  Anna  L.,  Harry  W. , John 
Franklin  and  Miller  Stickley.  His  grandfather  Barley  came  from  Germany, 
and  his  great-grandfather  Mercer  was  from  England. 

M.  A.  Wise,  farmer,  lives  one  mile  south  of  Stephens  City.  His  farm 
of  825  acres  is  pleasantly  located,  giving  a good  view  of  Stephens  City  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Afr.  Wise  moved  to  his  present  farm  about  twenty 
years  ago.  He  has  been  quite  a successful  farmer,  and  a respected  citizen 
and  industrious  man.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and 
a democrat. 

Lewis  White  Hale  (deceased)  was  bom  in  1804  at  Stephens  City,  and 
died  August  30,  1884.  He  was  a son  of  Lewis  E.  Hale,  who  was  born  in 
T as  well,  Tenn. , a farmer  by  occupation.  He  served  during  the  whole  of  the 
war  of  1812.  He  moved  to  Stephens  City  and  lived  there  at  the  birth  of 
subject,  but  afterward  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  died. 
After  his  death  Lewis  W. . the  only  child,  was  brought  to  Stephens  City 
again,  by  his  aunt.  He  received  comparatively  little  education  up  to  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  -was  occupied  as  a farmer  and  wagoner,  transport- 
ing goods  from  Winchester  to  Tennessee.  Bn  first  married  Martha,  daugh- 
ter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Shields,  of  Frederick  county,  who  died  without  issue.  He 
then  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Emmet,  of  same  county, 
who  bore  him  the  following  children:  Lewis  E.  (living  in  Philadelphia), 
Mary  Virginia  (now  Mrs.  Joh'nM.  Wise,  living  at  Pawnee  Rock,  Kas. ).  After 
the  death  of  the  second  wife  he  married  Sallie,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Whetzell)  Wilson,  of  Frederick  county,  and  of  German  descent  on  maternal 
side.  The  children  to  this  marriage  are:  John  Carter,  now  living  on  the 
home  farm  with  his  mother,  and  who  married,  in  1S81,  Varina  Willis,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Martha  (Yowell)  Willis,  of  Clarke  county,  and  who  has 
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had  born  to  him  four  children:  Francis  W.  (died  in  infancy),  Mattie  Bell, 
Lolo  Burwell  and  Page  Randolph.  The  second  child  to  Lewis  W.  is  Hen- 
rietta (now  Mrs.  Richard  Stiminell,  of  Frederick  county),  another,  Janies  B., 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Hale  followed  wagoning,  then  milling  and  distilling. 
He  was  elected  commissioner  of  revenue  of  Frederick  county,  and  served 
four  years,  after  which  he  came  to  where  his  widow  and  son,  J.  C.  Hale, 
now  live,  and  bought  a farm  of  232  acres,  known  as  Locust  Dale,  and  bal- 
ance of  his  life  was  occupied  in  farming.  The  place  is  one  and  a half  miles 
south  of  Stephens  City.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a class-leader  in  the  same,  and  at  his  death  was  the  oldest  Odd 
Fellow  of  his  lodge  at  Winchester  ; was  a democrat. 

John  Huber,  Sr.,  farmer,  Stephens  City,  was  born  August  5,  1824,  at 
Jones’  Mill,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn.,  son  of  John  Pluber,  born  January 
31,  1792,  near  Waynesboro,  Penn.,  and  died  September  4,  1872,  his  occu- 
pation being  that  of  a farmer  and  blacksmith.  In  1816  he  married  Chris- 
tina Stover,  born  August  16,  1791,  daughter  of  Michael  Stover,  of  Franklin 
county,  Penn.  She  died  March  26,  1848.  Their  children  are:  Lizzie,  born 
May  21,  1818;  David,  born  November  29,  1819;  Nancy,  born  September  1, 
1822;  John  Huber,  born  August  5,  1824;  Rebecca,  born  July  31,  1826; 
Easter,  born  April  8,  1828;  Henry  S.,  born  April  24,  1830;  Christina,  born 
May  17,  1833;  Susanna  Huber  was  born  April  14,  1835;  Sarah  Huber  was 
born  November  29,  1837.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812;  went  from 
Wraynesboro  to  Westmoreland  county,  and  lived  there  as  a farmer  and 
teamster  for  six  years.  He  then  returned  to  Franklin  county,  Penn.,  and 
lived  near  Wraynesboro  for  twenty  years.  In  1851  he  moved  to  near  Cham- 
bersburg,  where  he  lived  during  the  late  war,  a strong  Union  man  and  a 
republican  in  politics.  In  1871  he  came  to  Stephens  City,  Ya.,  where  he 
died  in  1872.  John,  our  subject,  is  a grandson  of  Jacob  Huber,  a farmer 
of  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  and  worked  on  the  farm  for  his  parents  till 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  then  served  as  a teamster  in  Baltimore  for 
eighteen  months,  but  again  returned  to  Wraynesboro.  In  1849  he  married 
Sarah  Foreman,  born  April  25,  1825,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
(Riddlesperger)  Foreman.  They  had  children  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  died 
young;  John,  born  May  21,  1852,  and  married  Rebecca  Hoover,  of  Ste- 
phens City,  a daughter  of  John  Hoover;  Samuel,  born  February  25,  1854, 
died  May  16,  1871;  Mary,  born  December  29,  1855,  died  in  1858;  Catherine, 
bom  January  24,  1858;  Anna  Bell,  born  January  24,  1860;  George  W’.,  born 
February  22,  1862;  William,  born  October  10,  1864.  In  1867  John  Huber 
came  to  where  he  now  lives,  three  miles  east  of  Stephens  City,  Ya.,  and 
bought  a farm  of  175  acres,  which  he  has  improved  greatly.  He  is  a pros- 
perous and  industrious  farmer.  Sent  a substitute  to  the  Union  army,  and  i> 
a republican. 
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Andrew  J.  Thomas,  farmer,  Martinsburg,  is  a resident  of  Opequon  dis- 
trict, Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Ya.,  and  was  born  June  2,  1819.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  his  native  county,  February  18,  1863,  to  Nannie  H. , daughter  of 
David  and  Eliza  (Kearney)  Seibert,  residents  of  Berkeley  county.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  born  in  this  county,  October  7,  1888.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
have  three  adopted  children  whose  home  is  with  them.  Their  names  are 
George  E.,  born  March  23,  1861;  William  P.,  born  in  September,  1865, 
and  Berkeley  It.,  February  8,  1866.  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected  sheriff  in 
1870,  was  re-elected  in  1872  and  served  until  1877.  James  Thomas  and 
Joseph  Seibert,  brothers,  respectively,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  were  sol- 
diers in  the  war,  serving  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  ex- 
tensive farmer,  and  his  success  in  life  has  been  largely  through  his  own 
efforts.  He  enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow- citizens. 

G.  Lewis  Duel,  farmer,  Middletown,  is  a native  of  xlugusta  county,  Ya., 
and  is  the  son  of  George  Dull,  also  of  that  county  and  of  German  ancestry, 
as  was  his  wife.  His  father  was  a prominent  farmer  in  Augusta  county. 
Mr.  Dull  came  to  this  county  in  April,  1884,  and  purchased  225  acres  of 
land,  originally  a portion  of  the  Hite  property  and  formerly  belonging  to 
Caroline  H.  Heater.  Mr.  Dull  has  been  a farmer  all  his  life,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation  for  many  years  in  Augusta  county,  where  he  was 
at  one  time  a justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Dull’s  farm  was  the  scene  of  active 
operations  during  the  Civil  war,  Gen.  Whiting  having  had  his  headquarters 
there.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Susan  Y. , daughter  of  Jacob  Bow- 
man, a member  of  one  of  the  old  families.  Their  family  consists  of  two 
daughters,  Hattie  and  Eloise.  Mr.  Dull  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a believer  in  democratic  principles. 

Stickley  Family.  This  family  is  of  German  lineage.  David  Stickley 
came  to  Yirginia  and  settled  on  Cedar  creek  and  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Shenandoah  county.  He  married  Mary  Harman,  and  to  them  were  born 
five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Stickley  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  a prominent  and  successful  farmer.  Abraham  was 
one  of  the  youngest  of  David  Stickley’ s children.  He  was  born  in  1792 
and  died  in  1875.  He  was  brought  up  in  Shenandoah  county,  but  in  1816 
moved  to  the  Crissman  Spring,  which  he  purchased  and  also  600  acres  of 
land.  He  married  Rachel  Murphy,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living:  B.  F.,  William  M.  (deceased), 

Annie  E.  and  David  A.  Abraham  was  a successful  farmer.  He  was  taken 
a prisoner  in  Berkeley  county  during  the  war;  was  loyal  to  the  Confederacy 
and  a true  patriot  of  his  native  state.  He  was  a public-spirited,  enterpris- 
ing man,  and  after  his  death  his  estate  was  divided  among  his  children. 
He  owned  some  800  acres  of  land,  192  of  which  now  belong  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Ann  E.  Stickley,  a maiden  lady. 
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Arthur  N.  Bragg,  farmer,  Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya. , was  born  in 
1823.  He  is  the  son  of  George  and  Anna  (Yv7ood)  Bragg,  of  Rappahan- 
nock county,  Ya.  George  Bragg  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and 
was  a native  of  Prince  William  county,  Ya. , and  a son  of  Docia  Bne* ■' 

“ C?  r> ' 

This  family  is  of  English  origin.  To  George  Bragg  and  wife  were  born 
seven  children — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  George  was  a leading  and 
successful  farmer.  Commencing  life  poor  ho  gained  what  he  possessed  bv 
his  own  efforts.  A.  N.  Bragg,  his  son,  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  this 
Yalley,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  in  Iowa,  and  has  made  farming 
his  occupation.  He  was  married  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  George  Wriglit. 
To  A.  N.  Bragg  and  wifs  was  born  one  son,  G.  W.  Bragg,  who  is  a musi- 
cian by  profession,  and  married  to  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
Sydnor,  of  Strasburg,  Ya.  Mr.  Bragg,  by  his  industry,  integrity  and  per- 
severance has  been  successful.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  and  a democrat.  His  brother,  Wiliam  H.  Bragg,  who 
resided  in  Brunswick,  Mo.,  is  now  dead.  He  by  his  strict  integrity  and 
industry  made  life  quite  a success,  and  thereby  gained  the  high  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men.  His  brother,  B.  John  Bragg,  now  residing  in  Brunswick, 
Mo.,  is  a very  successful  agriculturist.  His  brother,  Dr.  George  Edward 
Bragg,  is  now  engaged  in  practicing  medicine  in  Nebraska,  where  he  has 
had  marked  success  for  many  years.  His  only  sister,  the  widow  of  David 
S.  Rhodes,  is  living  on  the  old  homestead  near  Middletown,  Ya. 

Henry  Cooper  (deceased),  the  father  of  Samuel  and  Watson  Cooper,  was 
born  in  1794  and  died  in  1869;  he  married  Magdalene  Eshelmen  of  Shenan- 
doah county,  Ya.,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  three  of  whom 
are  still  living.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a successful  wagon-maker,  and  had  con- 
siderable reputation  as  such  in  the  surrounding  country.  Samuel  Cooper 
was  born  in  1822,  and  married  Margaret  Rudolph,  daughter  of  Adam  Ru- 
dolph, of  Shenandoah  county,  Ya. , and  had  three  children  born  to  him,  all  liv- 
ing-jheisa  successful  farmer  living  on  Cedar  creek,  near  the  Star  Tannery, 
Watson  C.  Cooper  has  been  a merchant  and  postmaster  at  Star  Tannery  for 
some  years.  He  married  Emma  Fawcett,  daughter  of  Elkanah  Fawcett,  of 
Frederick  county,  Ya.,  and  has  one  son,  Harry  T.  Cooper.  The  third  son  «.*f 
Henry  Cooper  (deceased)  is  Henry  J.  Cooper,  who  married  Mary  Rudolph, 
of  Hampshire  county,  W.  Ya.,  and  now  resides  near  Davis,  Tucker  Co.,  \'  ■ 
Ya.  The  entire  Cooper  family  are  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  Henry  Cooper,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  a son  of  F rederiek 
Cooper,  born  in  1764  and  died  in  1815.  He  married  Hannah  Richard*', 
sister  of  John  and  Henry  Richards,  of  English  nationality. 

John  Thomas  Ogden  (deceased)  was  a son  of  Thomas  Ogden,  of  thi** 
Valley,  and  was  born  in  1814,  and  died  May  10,  1881.  He  was  a farmer, 
and  commenced  life  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  by  the  aid  of  his  son* 
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met  with  success.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Matilda  Itoe, 
and  by  her  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. . His 
second  wife  was  Mary  Arm,  daughter  of  Isaac  Keller,  a farmer  of  Shenan- 
doah county,  and  by  her  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 
Alexander  Thomas,  Martha  Julia,  Eliza  Catherine,  Mary  Jane,  Rebecca 
Caroline,  Frances  Matilda,  George  W.,  Leah  Emily,  William  Arthur,  are 
children  of  the  first  wife.  The  children  of  the  second  are  C.  T.,  Joseph, 
Henry,  Alice  Virginia,  Lucretia  Vennor  Lee,  Luther"  Livingston,  Emma 
Irene,  Lilia  Bell,  Elmer  Victor,  Minnie  Gertrude,  and  Quintillian  Ogden. 
Mr.  Ogden  owned  550  acres  of  land,  originally  a part  of  the  Maj.  Hite 
property,  which  he  purchased  of  Boyd  & Barton.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Disciples  Church,  and  placed  his  ballot  on  the  democratic  side  of  the  scales. 

B.  C.  Shull,  farmer,  P.  O.  Marlboro.  The  earliest  members  of  this 
family  in  this  section  were  Jonathan  Shull  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Wliissen;  he  was  a blacksmith,  but  followed  farming.  They  set- 
tled in  Frederick  county,  and  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  viz. : 
Elizabeth,  Jonathan,  Abraham,  Mary,  Catherine,  Rachael,  Michael,  Lucy, 
Rebecca,  Elijah,  Maria.  Matilda  and  William,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity, 
married,  and  raised  families.  Elijah  Shull,  father  of  our  subject,  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  Johnson,  of  this  Valley.  Their  family  consisted  of  seven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living:  Edmonia,  Godfrey,  B.  C. , Birdie,  Sallie 

and  Charley. 

B.  C.  Shull  was  born  in  1842,  and  educated  in  the  neighborhood  schools. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Twelfth  Virginia 
Cavalry,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in 
farming,  and  has  since  followed  that  occupation.  In  1871  he  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Emma  Hancock,  and  to  them  were  born  eight  children:  Her- 

bert Hancock,  Horace  G. , Howard  Elijah,  Bess  Briscoe,  Rnssell  Jamison, 
Fred  Holliday,  Birdie  Kesiah  and  Charles  Cover.  Mr.  Shull  is  an  energetic, 
ambitious  business  man,  and  believes  in  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party. 

Edward  II.  Jones,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester.  James  Jones,  father  of 
our  subject,  was  bom  in  Frederick  county  in  1791,  on  the  farm  known  as 
Greenwood,  owned  by  his  father,  James,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
took  up  a large  tract  of  land  at  an  early  day.  He  was  one  of  three  children 
born  to  his  parents.  In  1S17  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Eleanor  Mar- 
quis, originally  of  Frederick  county.  Born  of  this  union  were  five  sons, 
three  of  whom  are  living:  Edward  H. , Joseph  and  Marquis;  James  died 

in  1S71,  and  his  wife  (born  in  1791)  died  in  1873.  James  made  farming 
his  occupation.  William,  Marquis  and  Joseph  served  in  the  Southern  army, 
and  during  the  war  their  father  suffered  severe  losses.  William  died  in 
1861,  and  James,  a brother,  in  1888.  Joseph  and  Edward  H.  own  650 
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acres  of  land.  Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  his 
parents  were  before  him.  Politically  he  is  a democrat. 

Nimrod  Kern,  retired  miller  and  farmer,  is  of  German  descent,  his 
grandfather,  Adam  Kern,  having  come  from  Germany,  and  settled  where 
the  town  of  Kernstown  now  stands,  and  after  whom  the  town  was  named. 
Nimrod  Kern  is  among  the  oldest  citizens  of  Frederick  county.  He  made 
farming  his  chief  occupation,  but  for  fourteen  years  was  engaged  in  the 
milling  and  ice  business.  He  was  married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  George 
and  Catherine  Bentley.  Four  children  were  born  to  them,  three  of  whom 
are  now  living:  Bentley,  Lona  A.  and  John  Adam.  Mr.  Kern  adheres  to 
the  Methodist  faith  and  votes  the  republican  ticket. 

Festus  Hahn,  miller,  Winchester,  was  born  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va., 
in  1832,  and  spent  his  early  life  there.  His  father,  Jacob  Hahn,  was  also  a 
native  of  that  county.  In  1856  Festus  Hahn  came  to  Winchester,  and  in 
1873  purchased  the  mill  he  now7  owns,  a three-story  stone  structure,  hand- 
some and  substantial.  It  was  built  by  Isaac  Hollingsworth,  in  1834,  and 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  the  present  owner,  with  new  and  improved 
machinery  . The  most  important  improvement  consists  of  the  “ Butler 
Holler  Process,”  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of  flour.  The 
machinery  is  operated  by  a twentv-horse-power  steam  engine.  In  1869  Mr. 
Hahn  was  wedded  to  Sidney,  daughter  of  James  Swartz,  and  the  result  of 
that  union  is  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  He  is  a self-made  man, 
and,  by  energy  and  industry,  ha3  been  successful  in  his  business  ventures. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ilgricultural  Society,  and  in  poli- 
tics is  a democrat. 

Abraham  Polhamus  (deceased)  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1814,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Polly  (Luvin)  Polhamus,  who  were  the  parents  of  five 
children — three  sons  and  two  daughters — Abraham  being  the  third  child. 
John  was  a farmer,  and  a native  of  New  Jersey.  Abraham  spent  his 
early  life  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  was  married,  in  1837,  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Fennell  and  Sallie  Gould,  a cousin  of  the  millionaire,  Jay 
Gould.  Their  family  consisted  of  nineteen  children,  ten  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Polhamus  commenced  life  poor,  and  it  was  entirely  by  his  own 
efforts  that  he  became  the  possessor  of  600  acres  of  land.  He  came  to  the 
farm  on  which  his  widow  now  resides  in  January,  1868,  having  purchased 
562 J acres  of  land.  He  died  January  25,  1890,  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Amos  Pierce  (deceased)  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Buchanan)  Pierce,  was 
born  in  1809.  John  Pierce  was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and  Amos  followed 
his  father’s  calling.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mahala 
Whiteford,  of  this  county,  and  the  second,  Elizabeth  M.  Snapp.  Two  chil- 
dren are  now  living:  Hugh  O.  and  Dauphis  A.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a successful 
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man,  having  owned  275  acres  of  land.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a republican,  politically. 

A.  B.  Richards,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  was  bom  in  Shenandoah 
county,  Va.,  in  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  James  M.  and  Margaret  E.  (Fry) 
Richards,  who  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
James  M.  Richards  was  a merchant  of  Winchester  in  his  early  life,  and  later 
he  became  a farmer  of  Shenandoah  county.  His  son,  A.  B.  Richards,  pur- 
chased the  farm-  on  which  he  now  lives  in  1881,  consisting  of  150  acres, 
formerly  the  property  of  Robert  Glass.  In  1875  Mr.  Richards  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Solma  Ilenestoffle,  of  this 
county,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  six  children.  Mr.  Richards  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  votes  the  democratic 
ticket.  A.  B.  Richards’  grandfather  and  his  brother  came  from  England, 
and  became  wealthy  business  men  of  Frederick  county,  Ya. 

M.  E.  Baylis,  merchant  and  farmer,  P.  O.  Rain,  was  bom  in  Fred- 
erick county,  Ya.,  September  21,  1831.  His  father,  Thomas  Baylis,  was 
married  to  Mary  K.,  daughter  of  William  Wilson,  of  Maryland,  who  came 
to  Virginia  in  his  young  days.  Thomas  Baylis  was  the  son  of  Henry  Baylis, 
who  came  from  Fauquier  county,  Va.,  and  was  a major  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  settling  here  after  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Sophia  Edmunds,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  four  daughters,  Thomas  being  the  third  child.  To 
Thomas  Baylis  and  wife  were  bom  eleven  children,  eight  now  living:  Cath- 
erine (Mrs.  Mumit,  of  Kansas),  John  W.,  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Wisecarver),  M. 
E.,  Harriet  (Mrs.  Snapp),  Margaret  E.,  Milton  H.  and  Amanda  (Mrs. 
Boyce).  Thomas  Baylis  was  a school  teacher,  mechanic  and  farmer;  he  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

Our  subject,  M.  E.  Baylis,  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  family  living  in 
this  place.  He  married  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  John  Wilson,  and  their  family 
consists  of  three  children:  Minnie  E.,  Eunie  E.  and  Vennor  N.  Mr.  Baylis 
is  a democrat,  and  has  held  the  position  of  postmaster  for  four  years. 

E.  Fawcett,  farmer,  Fawcett’s  Gap,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Ya., 
in  1820.  His  father  was  Joseph,  and  his  grandfather  Thomas  Fawcett, 
who  came  from  Warren  county  to  Frederick  county.  Thomas  Fawcett  wras 
the  father  of  fourteen  children,  Joseph  being  among  the  eldest.  It  was  in 
1797  that  Thomas  Fawcett  came  to  what  is  now  Shawnee  district  and  set- 
tled on  a large  tract  of  land  received  from  his  father.  This  family  is  of 
Irish  descent,  some  of  their  ancestors  having  come  from  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. Joseph  was  eleven  years  of  age  wrhen  his  parents  came  to  Frederick 
county.  He  married  Mary  Branson  of  this  county,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  five  children.  He  died  in  1864  at  the  age  of  seventy  eight  years, 
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having  been  a successful  business  man.  E.  Fawcett,  our  subject,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Martin  Funkhouser,  and  to  them  were  born 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  engaged  in  the 
saw-mill  business  and  farming;  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
republican  politically.  W.  Penn  Fawcett,  son  of  E.  Fawcett,  a graduate  of 
the  Phrenological  Institute,  of  Yew  York  City,  is  the  most  noted  phrenolo- 
gist in  this  part  of  the  state.  T.  Fink  Fawcett,  another  of  his  sons,  is  post- 
master at  Fawcett’s  Gap,  Frederick  county,  Va. 

Robert  Barr  (deceased)  was  born  June  27,  1811,  and  died  March  3,  1872. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Araminta  (Avery)  Barr,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
Mr.  Barr’s  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Ivremer,  and  five  children 
were  the  result  of  this  union.  His  second  wife  was  Sidney,  daughter  of 
Abel  Jackson,  and  to  the  second  marriage  eight  children  were  born,  four  now 
living:  R.  Virginia,  Louis  J.,  R.  Frank  and  Robert.  Robert  Barr  at  bis 

death  left  180  acres  of  land  and  86,000  worth  of  property  in  Winchester. 
He  was  a bricklayer  by  occupation  and  also  followed  farming.  He  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  independent  in  his  political 
views. 

John  C.  Coe,  farmer,  Winchester,  was  born  October  7,  1836,  and  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Louisa  (Fenton)  Coe,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  1800, 
and  died  in  1853.  Their  family  consisted  of  eight  children.  John,  Sr., 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  teaming  for  fourteen  years.  He  moved  from 
Baltimore  to  Tennessee.  Our  subject’s  grandfather,  William  Coe,  w7as  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  moved  to  Loudoun  county,  and  there  married  a 
sister  of  Joshua  Gore,  of  that  county.  He  w-as  a reasonably  successful 
farmer.  His  children  were  all  born  in  Loudoun  county.  William,  one  of 
his  sons,  wras  a farmer  and  lived  in  Gainsboro  district,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  brother  CraveD,  John  C.  Coe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is 
now  a farmer  of  Frederick  county,  and  for  five  years  was  baggage-master  and 
conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  lived  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
ten  years,  during  four  of  which  he  was  steward  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Jacksonville,  under  Dr.  Andrew7  McFarland.  In  185S  he  married 
Celia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Collins,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  their  family  con- 
sists of  tw7o  children.  Mr.  Coe  is  the  possessor  of  250  acres  of  land, 
originally  the  Senseny  property.  He  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
dairying  for  fourteen  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  also  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  a democrat. 

William  Jobe,  wroolen  manufacturer,  Brucetown,  was  born  in  1800. 
His  father,  Henry  Jobe,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  near  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  came  to  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  when  a young  man.  He  wras  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Miller,  w'ho  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Miller  was  also 
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a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Virginia  at  an  early  period.  To 
Henry  Jobe  and  wife  were  bora  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
of  whom  three  are  living.  Their  children  all  grew  to  maturity  with  the 
exception  of  the  youngest.  William  Jobe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 
a limited  education  in  the  country  schools,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  left  his  childhood’s  home.  He  served  as  an  apprentice  five  years,  and 
then  commenced  work  for  himself,  engaging  in  the,  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  In  1864  Mr.  Jobe  came  to  Brucetown  and  purchased  200  acres  of 
land  and  started  the  Brucetown  woolen  factory,  previously  known  as  Holmes’ 
Mills.  He  married  there  and  became  the  father  of  eleven  children,  six  now 
at  home:  Isabella,  Rosella,  William,  Henry,  Susan  and  Grace.  Mr.  Jobe 
began  life  poor,  and  by  his  own  labor  and  perseverance  has  attained  a com- 
petency. He  is  a democrat. 

John  W.  McKown,  farmer,  Grimes,  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  W. 
Va.,  in  1838,  and  is  a son  of  Warner  and  Anna  (Silvers)  McKown.  They 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  fourth.  Warner 
McKown  was  also  a native  of  Berkeley  county,  W.  Va. , and  was  a son  of 
Samuel  McKown,  of  Irish  descent,  and  a successful  farmer.  Warner  Mc- 
Kown came  to  Frederick  county  in  1840,  and  purchased  400  acres  of  land. 
He  remained  there  until  his  death,  in  1864,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years.  He  was  educated  at  a private  school;  was  joined  in  marriage  to 
Fannie,  daughter  of  Alfred  Clevenger.  To  them  were  born  three  children: 
Wm.  A.,  Clara  A.  and  Ada  G.  Mr.  McKown  has  engaged  in  agriculture 
throughout  his  life,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Christian  or  Disciples  Church,  and  casts  his  vote  with  the  democratic 
party.  He  has  served  as  road  commissioner  for  three  terms  of  two  years 
each.  Mr.  McKown  is  a well-to-do  and  highly  respected  farmer,  and  an 
honest  and  upright  citizen. 

James  T,  Clevenger,  farmer,  Grimes,  was  born  in  Clarke  county  in 
1837.  He  is  a son  of  Alfred  Clevenger  and  grandson  of  John  Clevenger, 
who  was  a farmer  and  resided  in  this  county,  and  owned  a tract  of  land 
here.  Alfred  Clevenger  married  Rebecca  D.  Grantham,  and  to  them  were 
born  five  children:  . Jas.  T.,  Jos.  H.,  Noah  Scott,  John  N.  and  Sarah  F. 
x\lfred  was  a successful  farmer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 
James  T.  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  county  and  at  Winchester, 
under  J.  W.  Marvin.  He  has  always  engaged  in  farming,  and  owns  1,000 
acres  of  land.  In  1861  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Constance,  daughter 
of  Chas.  E.  Evard,  originally  of  Switzerland.  Their  family  consists  of  four 
children:  Louie  R.,  Robert  G.,  Ernest  B.  and  Carrie  I.  He  is  a member 

of  the  Disciples  Church,  and  a democrat.  Mr.  Clevenger  has  been  un- 
usually successful,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  Frederick 
county. 
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George  H.  Stottlemyer,  farmer,  Winchester.  The  grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  born,  lived  and  died  near  Frederick  City,  Md.  His  father  was 
born  and  spent  his  early  life  at  the  same  place.  When  oar  subject  was 
born,  December  17,  1827,  his  father  lived  near  Bath,  in  Morgan  count v, 
W.  Va.,  and  was  a carpenter  by  trade.  Fie  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Meats,  of  Maryland.  Their  children  were  Joseph,  Ann  E.,  Davalt, 
and  George  H. , who  came  to  Frederick  county,  Va. , when  eight  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  a merchant,  but  is 
now  farming  near  Winchester.  Fie  served  for  a number  of  years  as  con- 
stable, deputy  sheriff,  and  commissioner  of  revenue.  He  married  Jackaline 
M.,  daughter  of  James  Williams,  of  Gainsboro,  Va. , and  unto  them  were 
born  eight  children:  Josephine  A.,  John  R.,  George  H. , James  W.,  Laura 
V.,  Mary  E.,  and  two  who  died  in  infancy — Scott  and  Florence.  Mr. 
Stottlemyer  is  a member  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

Charles  L.  Wood  (deceased)  was  a son  of  Isaac  Wood,  who  was  born 
and  raised  on  the  estate  owned  by  and  on  which  his  widow  now  resides. 
He,  Isaac,  married  Maria  Littler,  of  Frederick  county,  and  of  this  marriage 
our  subject  is  the  eldest  son,  who  was  born  November  29,  1819,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  Isaac,  from  whom  he  received  the  present  estate  of  600  acres, 
known  as  the  Redbud  farm,  including  a flouring  mill  known  by  the  same 
name;  also  a woolen  factory.  In  1847  he  married  Rebecca  Birdsell, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Birdsell,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va. , who  died  in 
1854.  She  bore  one  child,  Margaret  Ann,  who  died  in  1S51.  He  was 
again  married  in  1857,  to  Mary  C.  Rector,  daughter  of  Edward  Rector,  of 
Loudoun  county,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born  two  children:  Nannie, 
now  Mrs.  George  W.  Bowley;  Henry  Moore  Brent,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowley  are  residents  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Bowley  is 
engaged  as  a salesman.  The  Bowleys  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Elizabeth,  born  December  24,  1876,  died  December  29,  1876; 
Lillian  Holliday,  born  August  21,  1878;  Charles  Littler,  born  July  6.  1880; 
Heywood  Wirgman,  born  December  7,  1881;  George  McKinn,  born  No- 
vember 11,  1883;  and  Marshal  Hubard,  born  June  29,  1886.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowley  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Our  subject  lost  heavily 
during  the  war,  and  at  one  time  part  of  the  farm  was  used  as  a field 
hospital.  The  older  members  of  the  Wood  family  were  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

William  M.  Jefferson,  farmer/ P.  O.  Rest.  Our  subject’s  grandfather 
was  an  Episcopal  minister  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. , where  afterward  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  until  1S34,  when  he  moved  to  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  to  what  is  known  as  Woodville  farm,  and  there  followed  farm- 
ing the  balance  of  his  life.  He  married  Lucy  E.,  daughter  of  Francis  ami 
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Ann  Silvers.  To  them  were  born  Anna  (now  the  wife  of  John  K.  Cunning- 
ham), Francis,  William  Mead,  Sophia,  Benjamin,  Eddie,  Charles  and  Ger- 
trude, the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1869.  William  M.  Jefferson,  our  subject, 
was  born  February  26,  1812,  at  Woodville  farm,  where  he  now  lives,  said 
farm  being  a part  of  the  Woodville  estate  owned  by  his  mother  and  divided 
among  her  children.  Mr.  Jefferson  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Amos 
Payne,  and  to  them  two  children  have  been  borm:  George  L.  and  Taylor. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Jefferson  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army. 

William  McCormack,  retired  farmer,  P.  O.  Pleasant  Valley.  His 
father  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Va. , and  during  the  war  of  1812  served 
as  a driver  of  an  ordnance  wagon  for  three  months,  going  as  far  as  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  which  he  received  a pension  in  his  latter  days.  He  then  followed 
farming  near  Martinsburg  until  1825,  when  he  came  to  Frederick  county, 
Va.,  settling  between  White  Hall  and  Pleasant  Valley,  where  he  purchased 
a farm  of  218  acres.  He  married  Jane  Graham,  who  was  bom  in  Delaware, 
and  losing  her  father  when  quite  young  she  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle 
living  near  Smithfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va.  The  children  of  this  union  were 
Hiram;  Elizabeth,  born  in  December,  1816;  George  Washington,  August 
8,  1819;  William,  OctoberS,  1821;  Harrison,  March  20,  1823;  Andrew  J. ; 
Levi,  May  8,  1826;  Harriet,  1828;  Richard,  in  August,  1829;  Mary  J., 
October  15,  1830;  John  B. , December  31,  1832,  and  Lucy,  October  26, 
1837.  Mr.  McCormack?s  father  died  in  1853,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and 
his  mother  died  March  1,  1875.  Our  subject  was  bom  October  8,  1821, 
near  Martinsburg,  and  worked  for  his  parents  until  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  eleven  years  at  Pleasant  Valley,  after 
that  at  farming  and  is  now  retired.  In  1884  he  married  Mary  E.,  widow 
of  Alfred  Clevenger,  and  daughter  of  George  Miller,  of  Shenandoah 
county,  Va.  Mr.  McCormack  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a republican.  During  the  war  he  was  a strong  Union  sympa- 
thizer. 

John  McCormack,  farmer,  P.  O.  White  Hall,  a brother  of  William  Mc- 
Cormack, was  bom  December  31,  1832,  one  mile  east  of  White  Hall,  where 
he  now  resides,  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.  He  married,  March 
18,  1875,  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  Michael  Anderson,  living  near  Rock  Enon 
Springs.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Holly  B.  (bom  December 
27,  1875)  and  Nellie  R.  (born  July  20,  1877).  He  is  a republican  and  was  a 
union  sympathizer  during  the  Civil  war. 

Ottiwell  Wood  lived  in  Lancastershire,  England,  aud  had  two  sons. 
John  Wood,  his  cousin,  was  a distinguished  member  of  parliament,  and  was 
always  a strong  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  was  a church- 
man and  was  never  married.  Thomas  Wood  was  bom  in  Lancastershire, 
England,  and  immigrated  to  America  with  his  wife  and  two  sods  and  settled 
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in  Chester  county,  Penn.,  about  1725;  date  not  exactly  known.  His  sons, 
William  and  Joseph,  married  in  America,  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Swayne, 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  was  a descendant  of  William  Wood. 
Joseph  Wood,  the  second  son  of  William,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Penn.,  in  1754,  and  died  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. , in  1816.  His  son  Isaac 
was  born  in  1787  and  died  in  1855.  He  lived  about  four  miles  from  Win- 
chester and  had  eight  children,  his  wife  being  Maria  Lit  tier,  of  Frederick 
county;  only  one  son  survives  them,  Daniel  T.  Wood,  living  on  the  Win- 
chester and  Berry  ville  road,  five  miles  from  the  former  place;  he  has  six 
children  living. 

Charles  B.  Spenglee,  farmer,  P.  0.  Winchester,  is  a son  of  Philip  H. 
Spengler,  who  was  born  and  remained  during  his  life  at  Strasburg,  Shenan- 
doah Co.,  Ya. , his  occupation  being  farming.  He  married  Catherine  A. 
Cook,  daughter  of  Jacob  Cook,  who  bore  him  the  following  children:  Lem- 
uel, Charles,  Molly,  Kate,  xlnn  and  John.  Charles,  our  subject,  wras  born 
in  1831,  and  educated  in  the  village  schools.  His  first  wife  was  Columbia 
Spengler,  of  Strasburg,  and  to  them  two  children  were  born:  Yirginia,  now 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Butherford,  and  Hugh  Lee.  Mr.  Spengler  married,  a second 
time,  in  Winchester,  in  1872,  Mrs.  Virginia  Browning,  widow  of  Maj. 
Geo.  F.  Browning,  of  Massachusetts  (a  Union  officer  during  the  wrar),  and 
daughter  of  Charles  E.  Evard,  of  Winchester.  They  lived  in  Strasburg 
until  1873,  when  they  came  to  the  Haekwood  farm  near  Winchester,  where 
they  now  reside.  To  them  twro  children  were  born:  Roberta  B.  and  Jacque- 
lind  E.  Their  residence  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Gen.  Smith,  and  afterward, 
with  the  farm,  became  the  property  of  Felix  Robert,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Spengler,  and  at  his  death  wras  divided  between  Mrs.  Spengler  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Clevenger.  The  house  has  lately  undergone  extensive 
repairs.  The  building  now  used  as  a kitchen  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Gen.  Washington  at  one  time.  The  same  building  was  occupied  by  Union 
officers  during  the  late  war,  and  used  as  a hospital  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Gen.  Thomas  and  the  soldiers 
of  Vermont  have  erected  a monument  on  this  farm  at  a spot  where  a num- 
ber of  Vermont  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Spengler  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

William  Lodge,  farmer,  White  Hall,  is  a grandson  of  AVilliam  Lodge, 
who  was  born  and  lived  in  Loudoun  county,  Va  , farming  being  his  occupa- 
tion. He  married  Christina  Purcell,  and  their  children  were  Samuel, 
William,.  Joseph,  Abner,  Laban,  Mary  and  Samuel.  His  father,  Samuel 
Lodge,  was  born  in  1790,  remaining  with  his  father  until  he  married  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Robert  Russell.  His  father  then  gave  him  a farm 
adjoining  the  home  place.  Their  children  were  Nathan,  William,  Emily, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Robert  (who  died  when  five  years  old),  Caroline  (died 
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when  three  years  old).  Fleet  (died  when  an  infant)  and  Henrietta.  William, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  February  G,  1820,  in  Loudoun  county, 
Ya.,  and  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age  moved  to  where  he  now  lives, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  White  Hall.  He  married  Rebecca  J. , daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Purcell,  of  Loudoun  county,  Ya.  Their  children  are 
Anna,  Yirginia  (now  the  wife  of  Wilson  W.  Bowles,  of  Clarke  county), 
Laura,  Rosanna  and  John  W.  Mr.  Lodge  owns  a farm  of  200  acres,  left 
him  by  his  father,  also  a farm  of  125  acres  two  miles  north  of  White  Hall, 
and  110  acres  of  slate  land  west  of  White  Hall. 

John  D.  Adams,  farmer.  William  Adams,  grandfather  of  John  D. 
Adams,  was  born  and  died  in  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  and  lived  on  a farm 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Winchester.  He  married  Hannah  Mellon,  and 
their  children  were  Thomas,  Hannah,  Rachel,  William  and  Isaac.  Thomas 
Adams,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  1772,  and  died  in  1852,  a farmer 
also.  He  married  Lena,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Rachel  Quick,  and  their 
children  are  William  W.,  Martin  M. , Elenora  A.,  Franklin  M. , Albena, 
James  H. , Thomas  J.  and  John  S.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
1832,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Gideon  Zirkle,  of  Shenandoah 
county,  Ya.  They  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living, 
viz.:  William  Z.,  Charles  R.,  Gertrude  M.  and  John  S.  Mr.  Adams  had 
comparatively  no  start  in  the  way  of  heritage,  but  through  industry  and 
perseverance,  he  now  owns  a fine  farm  of  317  acres  of  land,  with  good  im- 
provements. Mr.  Adams  is  a democrat,  politically. 

John  W.  Bailey,  farmer,  P.  O.  White  Hall,  Ya.,  was  born  May  16, 1843, 
at  Green  Spring.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  same  vicinity  in  various 
pursuits,  but  mostly  as  a farmer;  from  1866  to  1868  as  a merchant  at  White 
Hall,  this  county,  and  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  lumbering.  Mr.  Bailey 
married  Lizzie  M. , daughter  of  John  Swartz  and  Ellen  E.  (Harrison)  Swartz, 
of  Gainsboro.  The  children  of  this  union  are  Mary  E.,  Rosa  B.,  Minnie 
L. , and  James  W.  (who  died  in  1887).  Mr.  Bailey  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  of  the  Good  Templars.  Politically 
he  is  a democrat.  The  farm  on  which  he  now  lives  was  left  him  by  his 
father,  but,  by  industry  and  skillful  management,  he  has  bought  another 
farm  of  210  acres,  forty  acres  of  which  he  has  sold  to  William  Stimmel. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  grandfather,  William  P.  Bailey,  came  from  Loudoun  county, 
Ya.,  to  White  Hall,  but  afterward  moved  to  Green  Spring,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  woolens;  he  also  owned  a farm  of  260  acres  at  the 
same  place.  He  married  a Miss  Lee  Ridgway.  Their  children  were  Jesse, 
David,  Charity,  Rachel,  William  and  James  M.  William  P.  Bailey  died  in 
183-  After  his  death,  his  son,  William  Bailey,  purchased  the  factory  of 
the  other  heirs,  and  carried  on  the  business  some  time,  then  rented  it  out, 
and  farmed  until  1860,  when  he  engaged  in  business  in  partnership  with 
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Hezekiah  Bowman  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  factory  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Bailey’s  father,  William  Bailey,  was  born  at  G-reen  Spring  in 
1S05.  and  died  March  23,  1878;  he  v'as  engaged  with  his  father  in  the 
woolen  business  until  1861,  when  the  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Then 
he  bought  a farm  of  eighty -six  acres,  two  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of  Green 
Spring,  and  remained  a farmer.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Swhier,  born  in 
1813,  widow  of  Jacob  Swhier,  and  daughter  of  John  Hott.  John  Butt’s 
wife  was  a Miss  Friese.  Their  children  were  John  W. , Jesse  B.,  Ann  Vir- 
ginia, Harriet  J.,  Charles  P.,  and  James  D.,  who  died  yToung. 

John  N.  Bees,  farmer,  P.  O.  White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  traces 
his  ancestry  back  to  David  Bees,  of  Welsh  descent,  who  was  born  March  15, 
1730  (no  record  of  birthplace),  and  died  November  13,  1812,  aged  eighty- 
two  years  and  eight  months.  David  Bees  was  the  father  of  the  following 
children:  Jacob,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  (born  15th  of  the 
third  month,  1757,  in  Chester  county,  Penn.),  Jane  (29th  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1758,  Chester  county',  Penn.,  married  Thomas  Wilson),  Enoch  (the  12th  of  the 
eighth  month,  1762,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  never  married  T),  Mary  (the  7th 
of  the  twelfth  month.  1763,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  married  Levi  Smith 
13th  of  the  fifth  month,  1813),  David  (the  ISth  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1766,  Chester  county,  Penn.),  Ellis  (the  21st  of  the  seventh  month,  1769, 
Chester  county,  Penn.),  Martha  (the  20th  of  the  fourth  month,  1772,  Ches- 
ter county,  Penn.,  died  in  infancy),  LyMia  (the  26th  of  the  tenth  month, 
1775,  Virginia,  married  Enos  Boss  the  15th  of  the  second  month,  1783), 
Hannah  (the  27th  of  the  eleventh  month,  1778,  Virginia,  married  Samuel 
Bond,  died  April  4,  1819),  kSamuel  (the  2d  of  the  eleventh  month,  1781, 
near  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. , died  at  Connersville,  Ind.).  Jacob,  son  of  David 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Berkeley 
county.  He  was  married  to  Buth  Simmons,  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House 
by'  the  Friend’s  ceremony.  Their  children  were  Jane,  Jacob  and  Samuel. 
Jane  (the  eldest,  married-  Nathan  Welker,  January  14,  1836,  and  died  in 
Loudoun  county,  Va.,  leaving  two  children,  Jacob  Walker  and  Mary  Buth, 
the  latter  of  whom  married  William  Williams,  of  Waterford,  Loudoun 
Co.,  Va.),  Jacob  (the  second  child  of  Jacob,  married  Thomisin  Lupton,  of 
Frederick  county-,  Va.,  Mayr  11,  1836,  and  died  near  Polo,  111.).  His  chil- 
dren were  Jonah,  Martha  (wife  of  a Mr.  Messenger),  Buth  (wife  of  Lloyd 
Dillon,  of  Sterling,  111.),  Samuel  and  Jane. 

Samuel,  third  child  of  Jacob,  and  father  of  John  N.  Bees,  was  born  in 
1818  and  died  in  1856.  He  married  in  1840  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Purcell,  of  Frederick  county.  The  mother  of  John  N.  died  in 
1846.  In  1848  his  father  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jacob  Ward,  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Berkeley  county.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Lydia 
Ann,  Jacob  and  David.  His  father  owned  a mill  near  Bunker  Hill. 
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Ellis  Rees,  son  of  David,  died  near  Bunker  Hill,  Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Va., 
unmarried.  David  Rees,  son  of  David,  died  near  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. ; liis 
children  were  Amos,  Jacob,  John,  Resin,  Martha  and  David.  David  lives 
in  Chattanooga,  Term.,  and  is  interested  in  the  iron  works  and  rolling  mills 
there,  and  also  owns  a large  tract  of  mineral  land  in  East  Tennessee.  His 
children  are  Ellis,  Susan,  Pearl  and  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  John  N.  Rees  has  farmed  all  his  life  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  spent  in  West  Virginia  as  a merchant,  and  nowowns  considerable 
property.  Mr.  Rees  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  unmarried. 
His  half-brother,  Jacob  Rees,  now  living  with  him  married  Ella, 
daughter  of  John  and  Emily  Haley,  of  Loudoun  county.  They  have  two 
children:  Margaret  N.  and  S.  Ellis. 

John  H.  C.  Clayton,  farmer,  P.  O.  Cedar  Grove,  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 
was  born  December  14,  1839,  near  Cedar  Grove;  was  educated  and  spent 
his  early  life  where  he  was  born.  He  taught  for  fifteen  years  in  the  public 
schools,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  as  a farmer.  He  married  Mary 
R.,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Rebecca  George,  of  Frederick  county.  Her 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Benjamin  Barrett  and  sister  of  Joel  Barrett  [see 
biography  of  Joel  Barrett].  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children:  Albert 
N.,  Rebecca  J.,  George  E.  and  David  L.  Politically  Mr.  Clayton  is  a re- 
publican and  a prohibitionist,  and  a member  of  the  society  of  Good  Temp- 
lars. During  the  war  he  was  a Union  man.  His  religious  sympathies  are 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  has  been  very  prosperous,  and  with  his 
brother-in-law,  G.  W.  Kurtz,  owns  a fine  farm  of  245  acres.  His  grand- 
father, Clayton,  was  born,  lived  and  died  in  Marion  county,  W.  Va.  He 
married  twice,  the  second  wife  being  the  grandmother  of  our  subject. 
David  Ij.  Clayton,  father  of  John  H.  C.  Clayton,  was  born  in  1801,  in  Marion 
county,  W.  Va. , where  he  lived  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  died  in  1854.  He  was,  for  a number  of  years, 
a teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  compiled  a book  of  music,  though  principally 
occupied  at  farming.  He  also  served  some  time  as  magistrate  in  Stonewall 
district,  Frederick  county.  He  married  Jane  C.  Peebles,  of  Bradford 
county,  Penn.,  and  their  children  were:  Elisha  P. , who  now  resides  in  the 
state  of  Ohio;  Elizabeth  J.,  died  in  1853;  Virginia,  died  in  1866;  John 
Henry  Clay  Clayton,  our  subject;  Lucy,  died  in  1860;  David  L. ; Mary  F., 
and  Alice,  who  died  in  1865. 

Josiah  Fries,  farmer,  P.  O.  Cedar  Grove,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  was  born 
April  25,  1821,  on  what  is  known  as  the  McKown  farm,  two  miles  from 
Vhite  Hal!,  where  his  grandfather  settled  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  has 
lived  within  a radius  of  two  miles  of  the  same  place  his  whole  life,  and  been 
occupied  as  a farmer  and  veterinary  surgeon.  Ho  married  Margaret  Eilen, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Boyd,  of  Frederick  county,  and  their  chil- 
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dren  are  Martha  A.,  George  M.,  David  A.,  Virginia  A.,  John  B. , Lucy  F., 
Mary  E.,  three  of  whom  are  living — David,  Lucy  F.  (now  Mrs.  E.  A.  McIn- 
tyre, of  Platte  county,  Mo.)  and  Mary  E.  (now  Mrs.  G.  L.  Streit).  Mr. 
Fries’  grandfather,  Martin  Fries,  a German,  came  to  Frederick  county,  la 
1789,  from  York  county,  Penn.,  and  at  his  death,  in  1829,  owned  three  farms 
near  White  Hall.  His  children  were  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Michael,  Catherine, 
David,  Rebecca,  Anna  and  Jacob,  all  of  whom  lived  in  Frederick  county,  in 
.1780,  on  the  old  homestead,  and  always  lived  near  said  place.  He  died  in 
1848.  He  married  Mary  Haliakan,  of  Frederick  county,  and  their  children 
were  Jacob,  Margaret,  Catherine,  Martin  L.,  Elizabeth,  David,  Abraham. 
Isaac,  Josiah,  George  Y.  and  Mary  Ann,  only  three  of  whom  are  living — 
Elizabeth  (now7  Mrs.  George  Foster,  Grant  county,  Ind.),  Josiah  and  George 
Y.  Mr.  Fries  has  been  quite  successful  in  life,  although  having  some  help 
to  start  with,  and  steadily  has  accumulated,  and  now  owns  three  farms, 
4S8  acres  of  land,  and  has  assisted  his  children  largely  in  starting  in  life; 
has  been  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  for  fifty  years;  polit- 
ically, a democrat,  and  lives  on  what  is  known  as  Capt.  Miller’s  farm,  on 
Apple  Pie  Ridge. 

Josiah  Robinson,  farmer  and  miller,  P.  O.  Cedar  Grove,  Frederick  Co., 
Ya.,  wTas  born  August  23,  1822,  three  miles  west  of  White  Hall.  He  lived 
with  his  parents  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  upon  the  home  farm,  and  then 
came  to  Cedar  Grove  and  rented  the  farm  and  mill  which  he  now  owns  and 
on  which  property  he  resides.  In  1851  he  married  Mary  J.,  daughter  of 
Asa  Clevenger,  and  six  children  came  to  them,  viz. : Edith,  died  at  nine 
years  of  age;  Willa,  now  Mrs.  G.  W.  Tull,  of  Trenton,  Mo.;  Clarence  A., 
living  at  Kirksville,  Mo. ; Sallie  G. , now  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  of  Frederick 
county;  Andrew  E.,  died  in  infancy;  Lulu,  died  in  1889  at  the  age  of  twenty  - 
two  years.  Mr.  Robinson’s  grandfather  came  from  Ireland,  where  they  left 
their  oldest  daughter,  and  settled  four  miles  west  of  White  Hall,  on  the  same 
farm  now  owned  by  his  brother  and  sister,  Andrew  A.  and  Margaret,  and 
upon  which  they  now  reside.  Mr.  Robinson’s  father,  Andrew  A.  Robinson, 
a farmer,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- one  years,  and  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Josiah  Jackson,  of  Frederick  county,  and  their  children  were 
Archibald,  Jackson,  James,  Mary  Jane,  Jonathan,  David,  Josiah,  Joseph. 
Andrew  A.,  Margaret  and  William  T.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  successful 
in  life,  owning  a mill  property  and  considerable  land,  having  started  in  life 
upon  his  own  resources.  Politically  he  is  a republican. 

Joel  Bab.rett,  farmer,  White  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 26,  1815,  seven  miles  from  Winchester,  and  one  mile  west  of  Wh  '• 
Hall,  on  Apple  Pie  ridge,  on  the  same  farm  which  has  been  in  the  Barren 
family  since  his  great-grandfather,  Arthur  Barrett,  settled  on  it.  Mr.  Rar- 
rett  lived  with  his  father  until  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  married 
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Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Catherine  Streit,  of  Frederick  county.  She 
died  July  17,  1852,  her  children  being  Eleanor,  William,  John,  Benjamin, 
Robert,  Charles,  Joel  and  Jonas.  The  first  child,  Eleanor,  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Barrett  married  again  in  1854,  Naomi,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Taylor  of 
Frederick  county.  The  children  of  the  second  marriage  are  Thomas  E. , 
Jonathan,  Newton  and  Henry  C.  C.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  During  the  Civil  war  they  favored  the  Union  cause,  but  did  not 
serve  on  either  side.  Mr.  Barrett  owns  a farm  of  156.  acres  inherited  from 
his  father.  His  great-grandparents  were  born  and  married  in  England, 
and  it  is  believed  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  Wm.  Penn,  and  later  came  to 
Frederick  county,  Ya.  From  an  old  record  in  the  possession  of  Jonathan, 
Mr.  Barrett’s  brother,  the  children  of  the  great-grandparents,.  Arthur  and 
Lydia  Barrett,  were:  John,  born  October  23,  1707;  Arthur,  Jr.,  born  No-  ' 
vember  7,  1709;  Thomas,  born  April,  1711;  William,  born  February  15, 
1713:  Richard,  born  October  20,  1717;  James,  born  January  10,  1721; 
Joseph,  born  May  10,  1723;  Benjamin,  born  May  14,  172(3,  Jacob,  born 
April  1,  1730. 

Mr.  Barrett’s  grandfather,  Benjamin  Barrett,  died  in  1809.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Eleanor.  Their  children  were  Thomas,  Jonathan,  John,  David, 
Lydia,  Eleanor,  and  Benjamin,  who  was  Mr.  Barrett’s  father.  He  was  born 
November  21,  1775,  and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Ward,  of  Fred- 
erick county,  Ya.,  who  was  born  April  26,  1781  and  died  in  1834.  Their 
children  were  John,  Jonathan,  William,  Benjamin,  Joel,  Thomas,  Rebecca, 
Eleanor,  Mary  and  Sarah.  Jonathan,  William,  Benjamin  and  Joel  are  liv- 
ing. His  ancestors  wrere  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  a republican. 

John  Purcell,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county, 
Ya. , near  Goose  Creek  Friends  Meeting  House  in  1827.  When  seven  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  with  his  parents,  who  bought 
what  is  known  as  the  Babb’s  Marsh  farm  of  300  acres.  His  parents  lived 
on  this  farm  the  balance  of  their  lives.  In  1849  Mr.  Purcell  went  to  Cali- 
fornia w'ith  a party  of  gold  prospectors  and  remained  four  and  a half  years 
at  Hangtown  (so  named  on  account  of  three  men  being  hanged  there),  but 
now  known  as  Placerville.  He  was  reasonably  successful  in  his  adven- 
ture, accumulating  considerable  money.  He  then  returned  to  Frederick 
county  and  purchased  a farm  of  185  acres,  known  as  Long  Green, 
where  he  now  resides  and  makes  fruit-culture  a speciality.  His  grand- 
father, thought  to  be  of  Irish  descent,  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia 
when  young.  His  father  was  born  near  Hillsboro,  Loudoun  county, 
Ya.,  and  married  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph  Janney,  their  children 
being  Pleasant,  Lott,  Mary,  Joseph,  Mordecai,  Thomas,  Lydia  A nn,  and 
Miss  Rosanna  (who  owns  and  lives  comfortably  on  a farm  adjoining  our 
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subject’s),  Priscilla,  John,  Rebecca  and  Elias,  of  whom  only  John,  Rosanna 
and  Rebecca  are  living.  Mr.  Purcell  married  Adeline  J.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Ann  Cather,  of  Flint  Ridge,  and  their  children  are  Howard 
J. , James  C.,  Anna  L.,  Mary  I.,  Clark  H.  and  J.  Perry.  The  first  two 
children  named  are  dead.  While  not  active  members,  their  sympathies  are 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Politically  Mr.  Purcell  is  a republican,  and  a 
member  of  Hiram  Lodge  No.  21,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  located  at  Winchester. 

John  L.  Bond,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  Va.,  was  born  January  4, 
1837,  where  he  now  lives,  known  as  Lost  Stream,  farm,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  streams  from  two  springs  near  the  house  suddenly  disappear, 
taking  a subterranean  course  for  half  a mile  or  more. 

In  1862  he  went  to  Indiana,  in  1863  to  Illinois,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
nursery  business.  Afterward  he  herded  cattle  six  months.  In  1863  he  re- 
turned to  the  farm,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  live-stock  raising.  In 
1873  he  married  Ann  M.,  daughter  of  Jonah  H.  and  Lvdia  Lupton,  of 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  on  their  bridal  tour  visited  friends  and  relatives 
in  AVest  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kentucky. 

Their  children  are  Howell  McPherson,  "Walker  McClun,  Allen  Beal,  Ed- 
ward Lupton  and  two  daughters  (deceased) — Anna  Sidwell  and  Mary  Emma. 

J.  L.  Bond  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a republican  and  a 
"Union  man.  His  grandfather,  John  Bond,  lived  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va., 
until  his  marriage;  then  moved  to  Cacapon  River,  Hampshire  Co.,  (now)  W. 
Va. , and  from  there  to  Frederick  county,  occupying  the  farm  Mr.  Bond 
owns  and  lives  on. 

Fie  married  Rachael,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lupton,  Sr.,  and  their  chil- 
dren were  Abner,  Hannah,  Leah,  Sarah  and  Margaret.  After  his  first  wife’s 
death  he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Thomas  McClun,  of  Frederick 
county,  Va. 

There  were  no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  J.  L.  Bond’s  father, 
Abner  Bond,  was  born  October  10,  1801,  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va. , and 
came  to  Lost  Stream  farm  when  four  years  old,  and  lived  on  the  same  until 
his  death,  January  11,  1884. 

Edwin  S.  Baker,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  was  born  in  1816  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Weight  on  the  old  Romney  road,  four  miles 
northwest  of  Winchester.  He  was  educated  at  the  Winchester  Academy, 
and  in  1845  married  Martha  A.,  daughter  of  William  Wood,  of  Gainsboro, 
and  their  children  are  Seline  G.  now  Mrs.  John  Glaize,  of  Winches- 
ter; Julian  W.  married  Kate,  daughter  of  William  P.  Stump,  of  Hampshire 
county,  Va. ; Thomas  B.  deceased,  March,  1889.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  occu- 
pied principally  as  a farmer,  but  served  twenty-eight  years  as  county  sur- 
veyor. In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates  by  the  democratic 
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party,  and  served  two  years.  He  was  appointed  on  behalf  of  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  determine  the  boundary  line  between  a por- 
tion of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Baker  was  a Southern  sympa- 
thizer during  the  war,  and  a democrat  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  be- 
came a republican. 

Mr.  Baker’s  grandfather,  Henry  Baker,  came  from  Germany,  and  mar- 
ried a Miss  Fink,  of  Frederick  City,  Md.,  also  a German,  and  came  to  Win- 
chester. He  served  as  commissary  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
a butcher  by  trade.  The  children  born  to  them  were  Henry,  Joseph,  Isaac, 
John,  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth.  Our  subject  is  the  only  grandchild 
now  living.  Mr.  Baker’s  father,  Joseph  Baker,  was  born  June  14,  1762,  at 
Winchester.  Seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  a frontier  trader,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Frederick  county  and  married.  His  wife  did  not  live 
long  and  he  then  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  Lockhart,  of  Back 
Creek.  His  children  to  the  second  marriage  were  Robert  L.  (afterward 
colonel),  Caroline,  Rebecca,  Edwin  S.  and  Alicinda.  The  first  two  were 
born  at  Hogue  Creek,  whence  he  moved  to  where  our  subject  was  born,  and 
there  remained  the  balance  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1833;  was  engaged 
mostly  as  a farmer,  but  was  also  a surveyor,  and  at  his  death  owned  consid- 
erable property. 

Andrew  B.  Hauck,  farmer,  Winchester,  was  born  in  1820,  near  Myers- 
town,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.  When  seven  years  of  age  he  left  there  with  his 
parents,  and  went  to  East  Hanover,  in  the  same  county.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  learned  flour-milling  at  West  Hanover,  after  which  he  went  to 
Silver  Spring,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  and  worked  at  milling  until  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  never  attended  school  more  than  twenty-seven  days. 
He  was  married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Catherine  Shriner,  of 
Manheim  township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.  Their  children  are  Susan  S., 
Adam  S. , Roland  S.  and  Andrew  S.,  all  born  in  Pennsylvania.  They  dis- 
posed of  their  farm  of  fifty-two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  and  visited  some  of 
the  western  states  with  a view  of  buying,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  what 
they  saw,  decided  to  come  to  Frederick  county,  Va.,  which  they  did  in  1866, 
and  settled  on  Apple  Pie  Ridge,  buying  267  acres  for  very  nearly  w'hat  he 
received  for  the  fifty-twro  acres  in  Pennsylvania.  This  he  divided,  making 
twro  farms,  erecting  all  the  buildings,  except  the  old  brick  house  in  which 
his  son  Andrew  now  lives.  He  has  since  added  thirty  acres  -more  to  the 
old  place.  He  and  wife  are  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  when  they  first 
came  to  Virginia,  were  unable  to  speak  English.  Mr.  Hauck  became  pros- 
perous by  his  own  efforts  and  good  management.  His  father,  Jacob  Hauck, 
was  born  in  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
(Ballinger)  Hauck,  in  Middle  Creek,  the  same  county.  His  father  died  in 
1847,  and  his  mother  in  1824,  near  Myers  town,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.  Of 
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twelve  children,  Mr.  Hauck  is  the  only  one  living,  being-  the  youngest  of 
the. family,  and  now  seventy  years  of  age.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were 
scattered  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Hauck  are  Clayton  S.,  Ellen  H. , Fannie  H.,  Milton  H.  and  Walter  S. 
Hauck,  and  Annie  E.  Fahnestock.  Mr.  Hauck  and  wife  are  both  well  and 
hearty,  and  are  still  farming.  Adam,  the  oldest  son,  lives  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  Lancaster;  Susan,  the  daughter,  lives  in  Shenandoah  county,  near 
Woodstock.  Mr.  Hauck  is  a member  of  the  Duhkard  or  German  Baptist 
Church,  and  politically  is  a republican. 

William  R.  Ye ackley,  farmer,  Winchester,  was  born  in  1881,  near^ 
Bethel  Church,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  lived  until  1855,  when  he 
married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Martin  Fries,  of  Frederick  county.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Laura  Y. , George  H.,  Martin  L.,  Molly  C.,  John  W\,  Robert  D. 
and  Taylor  B.  In  1S66  Mr.  Yeackley  bought  and  moved  on  to  the  farm 
where  he  now  lives.  He  and  his  wife  each  received  a small  heritage,  but 
most  of  what  he  now  possesses  he  has  come  by  through  his  own  labor  and 
management.  He  has  erected  the  buildings  on  his  farm  since  the  war. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  wounded  in 
the  neck,  but  not  disabled,  and  is  a democrat.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Yeackley’ s grandfather,  John  Yeackley,  was  a 
farmer,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  about 
1785.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Michael  Fries,  of  Frederick  county, 
and  their  children  were  Betsy,  Anna,  Kate,  Susan,  Mary,  George,  Margaret, 
Henry  and  John.  Mr.  Yeackley’s  father,  George  Yeackley,  was  born  in 
1S0J,  at  the  same  place  as  his  son.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Abner 
Babb;  their  children  were  John  A.  (deceased),  James  H,  William,  Rees  B. , 
Martin  F.,  Elizabeth  A. , Susan  H.  (deceased),  George  A.  and  Charles  F. 
(deceased). 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mulyehill,  nee  McCann,  sister  of  James  K.  McCann 
[see  biography  of  J.  K.  McCannJ,  was  born  in  1836,  near  Strogstown,  In- 
diana Co.,  Penn.  In  1855  she  married  Michael  E.  Mill veh ill,  of  Irish  de- 
scent, who  was  born  near  Armagh,  Indiana  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1826.  They  then 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  Mulvehill  having  taken  charge  of  a section 
of  the  government  water- works,  and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then 
took  a contract  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  in  West  Yirginia,  arid 
moved  to  WTiite  Sulphur  Springs,  where  they  remained  until  1862.  He 
then  served  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  Fnion  army  the  bal- 
ance of  the  war,  he  being  a strong  Union  man,  after  which  he  served  as 
foreman  of  a bridge  erected  over  the  Ohio  River,  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya. 
In  1869  he  owned  several  oil  wells  near  Elizabeth,  WT.  Va.,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  his  wells,  he  went  to  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  where  he  was  proprietor 
of  the  Mings  Hotel  for  five  years.  On  the  night  of  November  29,  1873,  the 
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hotel  burned,  and  he  lost  his  life  while  bravely  trying  to  rescue  his  guests. 
He  could  have  saved  his  own  life  easily,  but  went  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
fifth  on  his  mission  of  humanity,  to  meet  his  death.  Strange  to  tell,  the 
only  property  saved  was  an  oil  painting  of  his  wife’s  brother  and  a small  wall 
clock.  A very  touching  poem  was  written  by  Mary  Myrtle,  of  Missouri,  in 
praise  of  Mr.  MulvehiH’s  heroism  on  this  occasion,  and  it  had  many  news- 
paper comments  as  well.  His  family  remained  there  three  years  after  this 
fire,  when  they  came  to  Winchester,  where  they  now  live,  since  which  time 
the  property  burned  has  been  rebuilt. 

Mrs.  Mulvehill’s  children  are  Harry  A.  (born  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  now  engaged  as  a live-stock  dealer)  and  Frank  C.  (born  at  Eliza- 
beth, YY.  Ya.,  now  one  of  the  firm  of  Davison  & Mulvehill.  of  Winchester, 
dealers  in  dry  goods).  The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  H.  Albin,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  P.  O.  Winchester,  Ya. , was 
born  in  1835  near  Stephens  City,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  where  he  lived  until 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Martinsburg  and  taught  school  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a store  in  the  town  named.  In  1858 
he  married  Nora  E.,  daughter  of  John  Iveef,  of  Martinsburg.  In  1801  he 
joined  the  Berkeley  Border  Guards,  John  Q.  A.  Nadenbousch,  captain. 
Mr.  Albin  served  during  the  war  in  the  Confederate  army,  after  which,  from 
1805  to  1870,  he  was  engaged  on  his  father's  farm  near  Stephens  City,  and 
from  1870  to  1870  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Stephens  City;  then 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  poor  in  Frederick  county-  and  resides 
at  the  county  parish  farm.  Mr.  Albin  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
also  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a democrat.  Their  children 
are  Mamie  E.,  Edgar  W.  and  Harry  D.  Mr.  Albin’ s father  was  Alex.  W. 
Albin,  and  his  mother  Mary  (Ewan)  Albin,  the  latter  born  in  England.  Mr. 
Albin’ s grandfather, William  Albin,  came  from  Ireland,  but  there  is  little 
record  of  him. 

Martin  F.  Yeackley,  farmer,  Winchester,  Ya. , was  born  November  21, 
1835,  near  Bethel  Church.  Frederick  Co.,  Ya.  [see  biography  of  William 
R.  Yeackley,  his  brother],  where  he  lived  until  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
then  went  with  his  brother  John  to  farm  in  Frederick  county.  In  1861  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  served  in  the  war.  In  1872  he  married 
Mattie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Hodgson  near  Round  Hill  [see  biog- 
raphy of  William  Hodgson].  Their  children  are  William  Holmes,  George 
Frederick  and  Catherine  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Yeackley  received  but  little  edu- 
cation, yet  always  managed  to  hold  his  own.  He  now  owns  a farm  of  195 
acres,  with  a new  dwelling  house  and  other  improvements,  all  of  which  have 
been  acquired  by  his  own  labor  and  skillful  management.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Mr.  Yeackley  is  a democrat. 

F.  H.  Wissler,  manufacturer,  is  a native  of  Upper  Canada,  where  his 
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early  life  was  spent,  and  where  he  remained  until  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Canada,  and  also' attended 
the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  In  the  year  1857  he  came  to 
Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  and  engaged  in  the  iron  business  at  Columbia 
Furnace.  He  came  to  Winchester  in  1883.  Mr.  Wissler  is  a republican, 
and  is  identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

German  Smith,  manufacturer,  Winchester.  The  family  of  which  Mr. 
Smith  is  a member  is  of  English  origin.  John  Smith,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  married  Millicdnt  Townsend,  also 
a native  of  that  state  and  a member  of  a numerous  and  prominent  family. 
John  was  a well-to-do  farmer,  as  was  his  father,  Enoch  Smith,  who  at  an 
early  day,  with  three  brothers,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  on  Long 
Island,  one  of  the  brothers  settling  in  New  Jersey.  John,  his  father,  who 
was  also  of  English  extraction,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and 
his  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Our  subject,  German  Smith, 
was  born  in  1832,  Cape  May  county,  N.  J. , where  his  early  life  was  spent, 
and  where,  at  a county  academy  he  was  educated.  He  remained  at  home 
until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  held  a posi- 
tion as  clerk  for  seven  years.  He  then  engaged  with  the  firm  as  superin- 
tendent of  a glass  works  for  two  years,  when  he  engaged  in  the  commission 
business  for  himself  in  New  York  City.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  First  New  York  Cavalry,  but,  because  of  an  excess  of 
cavalry,  Gen.  Scott  refused  to  accept  them  at  that  time.  He  then  offered 
himself  to  the  government  of  New  Jersey  in  any  capacity  that  he  could  serve. 
In  1S61  he  came  to  Harper’s  Ferry  as  a trader,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  opened  a general  store  in  Winchester,  the  first  after  the  Civil  war.  He 
also  engaged  in  the  sumach  and  bark-grinding  business,  and  bv  his  business 
capacity  and  qualifications  has  been  fairly  successful.  His  manufacture  of 
sumach  and  bark  was  the  first  in  the  Valley,  and  Mr.  Smith  went  north  for 
the  disposal  of  his  products  and  exported  his  bark,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  quercitron.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1864,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth Hummige,  became  his  wife,  and  three  children  were  born  to  them, 
one  of  whom  is  now  living.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  trustee  to  establish 
public  schools  in  Winchester,  and  in  that  work  took  a great  interest.  His 
wife  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Smith  belongs  to  the  re- 
publican party,  and,  wdiile  not  an  active  politician,  is  wrell  read  upon  polit- 
ical affairs. 

Robert  Steele,  retired  florist,  Winchester.  This  family  is  of  Scotch 
lineage,  and  our  subject  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1803.  He  is 
a son  of  Thomas  Steele,  who  was  also  a gardener,  and  who  died  in  1852. 
Thomas  vras  the  father  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  Robert  was  the  eldest. 
Robert  spent  his  early  life  in  Scotland,  and  was  ten  years  in  London.  He 
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was  head  gardener  for  Lord  Sidney.  In  1835  he  came  to  Winchester,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  gardening.  He  was  never  married. 
Mr.  Steele  has  been  successful  in  business,  but  suffered  severe  losses  during 
the  war.  He  was  originally  an  old  line  whig,  but  now  is  a democrat.  R. 
G.  Smith,  a nephew  who  now’  superintends  the  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  is  the 
son  of  John  J.  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  came  to 
America  in  1853,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  in  Winchester.  He  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served  during  the  war. 
In  1867  he  was  married  to  Anna  Ross,  daughter  of  Joseph  Brown.  Their 
family  consisted  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  are  dead.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a democrat. 

Oscar  Bare,  merchant,  Winchester.  Among  the  early  families  of  Win- 
chester appears  the  name  of  Barr.  Oscar  Barr  was  born  in  Winchester,  July 

I,  1835,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  eleven  children  born  to  Hugh  and  Eliza- 
beth (Arnold)  Barr.  Hugh  was  a brickmaker  and  was  also  a native  of  the  city 
named.  Oscar’s  grandfather,  Robert,  was  born  in  the  Back  Creek  district, 
Frederick  county,  and  his  great-grandfather,  John,  came  from  Scotland. 
Elizabeth  Arnold,  Oscar’s  mother,  was  of  English  descent,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Arnold,  a miller  by  trade,  who  came  with  his  father 
from  England.  Mr.  Barr  spent  his  early  life  in  Winchester,  but  for  eleven 
years  lived  in  Hampshire  county,  W.  Va.  In  1868  he  w7as  married  to  Lucy 

J. ,  daughter  of  Dempsey  Kerrell,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va.  Their  family 
consisted  of  seven  children,  four  of  w’horn  are  now  living.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  Company  A,  Marion  Rifles,  and  was  in  that  branch  of  the  service  thre9 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-third  Virginia  Cavalry,  and 
there  remained  until  the  day  of  the  surrender.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Ban*  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business,  and  has 
since  remained  in  the  same.  While  in  West  Virginia  he  tilled  the  position 
of  magistrate.  Has  been  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  for  thirty 
years  and  is  a deacon  in  the  same,  also  a member  of  the  .town  council  and 
a democrat. 

Charles  E.  Hoover,  late  superintendent  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Company,  Winchester,  wTas  born  in  that  city  in  1845,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  town,  learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  bricklaying,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  started  out  in  life,  traveling  extensively,  working  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  as  a journeyman  bricklayer,  and  later  as  a contractor.  He  was 
married,  in  1868,  in  Winchester,  to  Miss  Alice  V.  Grim,  who  died  four  years 
later;  was  again  married  to  Miss  Clara  Ramey,  in  Altoona,  Penn.,  and 
returned  to  Winchester,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  gas  and  electric  light 
plant.  Mr.  Hoover  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles;  is  a past  commander 
of  Knights  Templar,  and  a member  of  various  other  society  organizations';  is 
an  active  fireman,  and  served  in  the  city  council  of  Winchester;  also  is  a 
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working  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Hoover’  s great-grandfather, 
John  Henry  Hoover,  was  born  in  1732;  his  grandfather,  John  Hoover,  was 
born  in  1764,  and  his  father,  John  Hoover,  was  born  in  1801,  all  of  whom 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  present  John  Hoover,  now  living,  is  a son  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  On  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  Hoover  is  a descendant 
of  the  Harrys,  his  mother  being  Louisa  Harry,  the  daughter  of  James 
Harry,  a bricklayer  and  stonemason,  quite  a number  of  the  most  substantial 
and  old  buildings  in  Winchester  and  vicinity  being  the  work  of  his  father’s 
and  grandfather’s  hands. 

Samuel  L.  Lerew  (deceased)  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Ya. , in  1828. 
He  was  a tanner  by  trade,  but  engaged  largely  in  farming,  having  owned 
two  large  farms.  He  was  a very  successful  business  man,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Winchester.  He  was  married 
to  Sarah  S.  Stump,  and  his  wife  and  son  now  survive  him.  He  was  a 
republican  politically. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Wortham  (deceased)  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  was  the  son 
of  William  H.  Wortham,  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  of  English  origin,  and 
Lucy  (King)  Wortham,  of  Virginian  ancestry.  Dr.  Wortham  was  reared  in 
Alabama,  and  was  educated  at  Cumberland  University,  Tennessee,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated.  In  1859  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  in  1861. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Fourth  Alabama, 
but  at  the  close  of  one  year  he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  and  placed  on 
the  medical  staff,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  practiced  his  profession  for  three 
years,  and  in  1868  came  to  Winchester  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
for  three  yeai'S.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  gave  up  all  medical  practice 
and  took  up  the  study  of  art,  in  which  he  was  quite  proficient,  being  more 
than  ordinarily  able  in  oil,  water-color  and  crayon.  He  was  wedded  to 
Roberta,  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  L.  Baker,  of  Winchester,  and  one  child, 
a daughter,  was  the  result  of  the  union.  This  daughter,  Miss  Lillian,  now 
seventeen  years  of  age,  like  her  father,  has  given  evidence  of  a most 
remarkable  talent  for  art,  some  of  her  work  being  simply  marvels  of  perfec- 
tion in  drawing  and  color.  Dr.  Wortham  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a democrat.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

Henry  Baetjer,  dry  goods  merchant,  Winchester,  was  born  in  Germany 
and  came  to  America  in  1859.  He  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md. ; where,  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  engaged  in  jobbing.  In  1S65  he  came  to  Win- 
chester and  commenced  his  present  business  where  the  post-office  now  stands. 
The  business  was  under  the  firm  name  of  Henry  Baetjer  & Co.,  from  1865 
to  1SS4,  when  Mr.  Baetjer  assumed  entire  proprietorship.  He  is  a Mason, 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  a democrat. 
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D.  H.  Anderson,  manufacturer,  Winchester,  Ya. , was  bom  in  this  city  in 
1845,  and  is  the  son  of  Morgan  Anderson  and  grandson  of  Frank  Anderson, 
the  former  a resident  of  this  place,  and  a glove  manufacturer,  and  the  lat- 
ter a hatter  by  trade.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  genealogy.  Morgan  An- 
derson was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cooley,  and  their  family 
consisted  of  three  children— two  daughters  and  one  son.  D.  H.  Anderson 
spent  his  early  years  in  Frederick  county,  and  in  1862  enlisted  in  Company 
F,  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  and  was  in  the  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  On  September  19,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at 
Point  Lookout.  He  was  wedded  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia 
Wilt,  December  17,  1874,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children — two 
living.  Mr.  Anderson  has  met  with  commensurate  success  through  his  own 
industry.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a 
democrat. 

Frederick  W.  Kohleousen,  retired,  Winchester.  This  family,  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  of  German  descent,  and  our  subject  was  born  in  the 
fatherland,  January  25,  1806.  His  father,  Frederick,  was  married  to  Wil- 
helmina  Letzerick,  and  their  family  consisted  of  four  daughters  and  one  son. 
Our  subject  emigrated  to  America  in  1836,  and  first  located  in  Strasburg. 
He  was  married  in  1879  to  Sallie,  daughter  of  David  Shaull,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.  He  learned  the  upholstering  and  saddlery  trade, 
and  came  to  Winchester  in  1844,  engaging  in  business  here.  Mr.  Kohl- 
housen,  by  strict  attention  to  business,  hard  work  and  industry,  ha3  met  with 
success.  He  is  a member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

H.  Clay  Krebs,  merchant,  Winchester.  Isaac  Krebs,  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  was  a native  of  Littlestown,  Adams 
Co.,  Penn.,  a shoemaker  by  trade,  and  quite  successful  in  business.  He 
died  in  June,  1884.  H.  C.  Krebs  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  wTas  reared  in  Winchester.  In  1865  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Beard,  daughter  of  Wm.  Beard,  of  Augusta  county,  Ya.,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  five  children.  Mr.  Krebs  has  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Winchester  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the  town 
council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

James  C.  Pugh,  carpenter  and  farmer,  Hayfield,  is  a son  of  Lemuel  and 
Mary  (Nixon)  Pugh,  and  was  born  in  1864,  in  Hampshire  county,  Ya.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  his  section.  He  was  married,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1886,  to  Ida  E.,  youngest  daughter  of  Mahlon  S.  Lovett,  an  old 
resident  of  Frederick  county,  of  the  Hayfield  region,  and  where  the  daugh- 
ter still  occupies  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pugh  have  a family  of 
two  children:  Harry  Whisner,  aged  two  years,  and  Lloyd  Randolph,  aged 

nine  months.  Subject  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  of  Gainsboro,  and  he  is  a democrat. 
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Joseph  Robinson,  farmer,  Gaiusboro,  was  born  in  1825,  and  is  the 
son  of  Andrew  A.  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  1781,  half  a mile  from  the 
present  residence  of  our  subject,  and  three  miles  from  Gaiusboro.  He 
was  a farmer  all  his  life  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  died  May  7,  1855. 
He  married  Margaret  Jackson,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Ruth  (Steer)  Jack- 
son,  formerly  of  Chester  county,  Penn.,  and  they  had  the  following  children: 
Archibald  (deceased),  Jackson  (died  in  1887),  James  (died  in  1877),  Jon- 
athan (died  in  1871),  Mary  Jane  (died  in  1876), 'David  (died  in  1889), 
Josiah,  Joseph,  Margaret  A.,  Andrew  A.  and  William.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
grandson  of  James  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  married  Mary, 
also  born  in  Ireland,  daughter  of  George  Brown,  ■who  followed  the  trade  of 
a weaver.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  married  Sarah  M. , daughter  of  John 
Fenton,  of  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  and  they  had  four  children:  John  F., 
William  T.,  Anna  and  Sarah  M.  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  brother,  Andrew 
A.,  a widower,  and  sister,  Margaret  A.,  are  living  together  on  a farm,  con- 
sisting originally  of  400  acres,  each  having  an  interest  in  the  same  bv  in- 
heritance.  In  1881  their  dwelling  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  since  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  a good,  comfortable  dwelling.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
republican  and  sympathizes  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Isaac  N.  P angle,  farmer,  Marlboro,  Frederick  Co.,  Ya. , was  born  April  5, 
1824,  at  Buffalo  Marsh,  Frederick  Co.  ,Va. , son  of  J acob  P‘ angle,  who  was  born 
in  1788  near  the  same  place,  and  died  in  1870;  farmer  during  his  life.  He 
married  Ann,  who  was  born  in  1797  and  died  in  1875,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Elizabeth  Pugh.  Their  children  were  Ann  E.,  Asberinah,  James, 
Robert,  Isaac  Newton,  subject,  Maria,  Marshal  E.,  Milton,  Watson  and 
Richard  S.  Mr.  Paugle’s  father  owned  a farm  of  100  acres  at  Buffalo 
Marsh.  He  is  a grandson  of  Henry  Pangle,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Frederick  county,  Ya.,  when  about  middle  age,  and  bought  the 
farm  referred  to  above  at  Buffalo  Marsh.  Mr.  Pangle  received  a very 
limited  education,  but  is  fond  of  literature,  being  well  posted  in  general 
matters.  In  1847  he  married  Mary,  J.  Muckey,  his  cousin.  The  children 
to  this  marriage  were:  Susan  H.  (born  February  15,  1848),  Mary  A.  (born 
November  29,  1849),  Robert  H.  (born  December  15,  1853),  Hugh  L.  (born 
November  25,  1855),  William  R.  (born  November  18,  1857),  James  Max- 
well (born  August  IS,  1860)  and  Randolph  J.  (born  December  9,  1862).  In 
1866  Mr.  Pangle  bought  a farm  of  106  acres  two  miles  from  Marlboro  post- 
office,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  in 
Clarke  county.  He  started  in  life  poor,  and  what  he  has  accumulated  has 
been  largely  through  his  own  industry  and  toil.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Farmer’s  Alliance;  also  an  enthusiastic 
democrat. 

Adams  & McCarty,  merchants,  Stephens  City.  This  firm  has  been  an 
organization  since  1880,  and  is  the  largest  dry  goods  and  general  merchan- 
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dising  establishment  of  the  town.  The  individual  names  of  the  firm  are  L. 
A.  Adams  and  J.  W.  McCarty,  the  former  a native  of  Rockbridge  county, 
Va.,  and  the  latter  a native  of  Frederick  county,  same  state.  Being  bright, 
enterprising  young  men,  they  have  built  up  a trade  in  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  larger  than  any  firm  outside  of  Winchester.  Their  store- 
room on  Main  street  is  a two-story  brick  structure,  35x40  feet.  The  latest 
styles  of  goods,  and  fresh  groceries  are  kept  constantly  on  hand.  The  firm 
also  do  quite  an  extensive  jobbing  trade  with  the  more  mo'derate  sized  stores 
throughout  the  surrounding  country. 

Clark  Maxwell,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  is  a native  of  Scotland,  and 
came  to  Winchester  in  February,  1887,  and  purchased  the  Glenn  Lee  prop- 
erty, originally  owned  by  Judge  Clark,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  and  one- 
half  acres;  also  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  one  and  one-half  miles  fronp 
Winchester,  on  the  Front  Royal  turnpike,  and  a farm  containing  140  acres 
on  the  Winchester  & Martinsburg  turnpike,  four  miles  from  Winchester. 
W7hen  in  England  last  year  he  purchased  the  thoroughbred  stallion  Galore 
(by  Galopin,  out  of  Lady  Maura),  and  imported  him  to  this  country,  and 
sold  him  to  Mr.  William  Astor,  New  York,  for  the  sum  of  $ 15, 000,  to  go  to 
the  stud.  He  also  imported  a herd  of  Galloway  cattle,  which  were  much 
admired  at  the  local  fairs  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Maxwell  justly  prides  himself 
on  his  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and  is  doing  much  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  in  Frederick  county. 

Lycurgus  E.  Savage,  distiller,  Kernstown,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  1827.  His  father,  H.  B.  Savage,  was  a native  of  Northampton  county, 
Va. , and  tanning  was  his  occupation.  He  came  to  Frederick  county,  Va. , 
in  1834;  was  engaged  in  farming  and  tanning  at  Kernstown,  and  in  1862 
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he  died.  Lycurgus  E.,  our  subject,  was  the  only  child,  and  his  earlier  life 
was  spent  in  Shenandoah  county,  in  Baltimore,  and  in  New  York  City, 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Civil 
war  in  Libby  prison,  and  was  one  of  the  exchanges  made  by  President 
Lincoln  not  long  before  his  death.  Since  1870  Mr.  Savage  has  been  engaged 
in  the  distillery  business,  and  is  owner  of  the  Kernstown  Distillery. 

B.  James  Fergcsson,  farmer,  Kernstown,  Va.,  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
came  to  Frederick  county  in  1884,  and  purchased  217  acres  of  land  near 
Kernstown,  originally  the  property  of  J.  H.  Stadon. 

A.  S.  Pratt  is  the  proprietor  of  Rock  Enon  Springs  and  Mineral  Baths, 
situated  on  the  great  North  Mountain,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. , about  sixteen 
miles  northwest  of  Winchester.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
mineral  properties  in  the  State.  It  was  purchased  by  a company  of  Wash- 
ington gentlemen  in  1869,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  beauty  and  the  great 
value  of  its  abundant  mineral  waters.  Mr.  A.  S.  Pratt,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  within  a few  years  succeeded  in  buying  in  the  entire 
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stock,  and  under  his  personal  management  the  place  has  become  famous  as 
a summer  resort.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as  the  Capper  Springs,  but 
the  name  was  changed  by  the  company  purchasing  the  property  to  Rock 
Enon  Springs,  as  a more  appropriate  designation  of  this  lovely  resort. 

Douglas  Lockwood,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stephens  City,  is  a native  of  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  April  11,  1837.  He  is  a son  of  John  and 
Martha  (Smith)  Lockwood,  of  Fairfield  county,  Conn.  His  grandmother  lived 
to  be  one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  and  Gresham  Smith,  his  uncle,  now  one 
hundred  years  old,  attends  to  a lighthouse  on  Cochrane’s  island,  Long  Island 
sound,  and  has  kept  it  for  a number  of  years.  To  John  Lockwood  and  wife 
were  born  ten  children,  nine  of  wrhom  are  now  living.  He  was  a school  teacher, 
and  a farmer,  a prominent  citizen  and  a successful  business  man.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  Douglas  Lockwood  received  his  education  in  west- 
ern New  York  and  for  thirty  years  engaged  in  farming  and  grape- culture, 
and  dealt  in  live-stock.  He  came  to  this  place  March  11,  1884,  and  pur- 
chased 277  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  $18,750.  He  married,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1860,  Edna,  daughter  of  David  Bailv,  of  Steuben  county,  N.  Y., 
and  the  result  of  the  union  was  four  children:  Myra,  Lloyd,  Adsit  and  Delia. 
He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  is  a 
township  clerk  of  Frederick  county;  also  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  is  a republican. 

M.  J.  Stay  man,  farmer  and  merchant,  Ixernstown,  was  born  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Penn.,  in  1835,  and  is  the  son  of  Christian  Stayman  of  that  sec- 
tion, where  he  remained  until  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Frederick  county  and  purchased  140  acres  of  land  originally  the  Chas. 
B.  Hancock  property;  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Stayman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Bailey,  of  York  county,  Penn. , and  their 
family  consists  of  five  children,  none  of  whom,  however,  were  born  here. 
Mr.  Stayman  has  served  as  postmaster  from  the  time  he  came  to  Frederick 
county.  He  adheres  to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  is  a republican  in  pol- 
itics. 

Matthias  Miller,  farmer,  Opequon,  Frederick  county,  is  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Rebecca  (Schultz)  Miller,  and  was  born  in  1824,  being  the  second 
of  ten  children.  Abraham  Miller,  the  father,  was  a physician  and  mer- 
chant, and  was  born  and  educated  in  Winchester,  Va.  Matthias  Miller  was 
born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Swartz. 
Mr.  Miller  owns  215  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the  homestead,  and  now 
resides  there.  He  has  always  been  a farmer.  His  wife  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

H.  Deahl,  contractor,  Winchester,  wras  born  in  the  city  named  in  1847. 
His  father,  David  Deahl,  was  also  a contractor,  and  a native  of  Berkeley 
county,  Va.,  who  came  to  Winchester  about  1830,  and  followed  his  profes- 
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sion  until  bis  death.  Henry  Deahl  learned  bis  trade  at  an  early  age,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  it;  was  the  contractor  for  many  buildings  in 
Winchester  and  the  surrounding  country. 

John  H.  Buncutter  (deceased)  was  born  in  1812,  son  of  Christopher  and 
Betsey  (Loy)  Buncutter.  In  1851  ho  married  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Levi 
Brown.  At  his  death  Mr.  Buncutter  left  130  acres  of  land,  having  been 
quite  successful.  He  died  in  1881,  and  his  widow  still  survives  him.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  politics  was  a 
republican.  During  the  war  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Union. 

John  Wilson,  farmer,  P.  O.  Bain,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Ya., 
in  1822.  At  an  early  age  he  and  a brother  were  left  orphans  and  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  it  has  been  through  perseverance,  industry, 
and  his  own  labor,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  accumulated  what  he  now  possesses. 
He  wedded  Elizabeth  Connolly,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  a highly-educated 
lady.  Their  family  consisted  of  eight  children:  Martin,  Mary,  Anna,  Cath- 
erine, John,  James,  Clarence  and  Albert,  of  whom  six  are  now  living,  five 
being  in  the  West.  His  wife  died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years. 
Mr.  Wilson  now  owns  400  acres  of  land.  For  twenty-two  years  he  has  kept 
a public  house. 

J.  S.  IIaldeman  A Brother,  creamery  business,  P.  O.  Winchester,  are 
natives  of  Juniata  county,  Penn.  In  1879  Isaac  Haldeman,  father  of  the 
above,  came  to  this  place  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  .He  was  a mer- 
chant and  farmer,  and  first  settled  near  Stephenson’s  Depot  and  purchased 
108  .acres  of  land,  and,  after  remaining  there  five  years,  came  to  this  place 
and  purchased  300  acres  of  land.  Messrs.  Plaldeman  A Brother  are  now 
engaged  in  the  creamery  business,  J.  S.  being  on  the  farm  and  C.  R.  in  the 
creamery.  Politically  they  are  republicans. 

Henry  Stephenson,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stephenson,  was  born  at  Kenilworth, 
Frederick  Co.,  Ya. , September  16,  1835.  Married  Helen  Murray  Marbury, 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  September  12,  1878,  and  has  three  children:  John 
Taylor,  Murray  Marbury  and  Henry  Neville  Stephenson.  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
father  was  William  Stephenson,  of  Burnside,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and 
came  to  America  in  1794,  aged  eleven  years,  with  his  father,  James  W.  Ste- 
phenson, who  settled  in  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co. , Ya. 

B.  R.  Brown,  tanner,  Winchester.  The  original  member  of  this  family 
was  Richard  R.  Brown,  who  was  born  in  1805,  and  died  in  1S84.  Eliza- 
beth T.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  became  his  wife,  and  by  her  were  born  nine 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  viz.:  Elizabeth,  Richard,  Alice,  John, 
Charles  and  Rebecca.  He  commenced  life  poor  in  the  tanning  business, 
and  he  was  successful.  He  was  a member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
Richard  R.  Brown,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  eldest  son,  was  born 
in  1856;  was  educated  at  the  Winchester  Seminary,  J.  W.  Marvin,  prin- 
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cipal,  and  at  an  early  age  learned  the  tanning  trade  with  his  father.  He 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  Brown,  of  Loudoun  county, 
Ya. , and  their  family  consists  of  four  children.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  a Good  Templar,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  town 
council.  Politically  he  is  a republican. 

C.  J.  Jacobs,  coal  dealer,  Winchester,  is  a native  of  Chester  county, 
Penn.,  and  was  born  in  1849.  His  father,  John  Jacobs,  was  a farmer,  and 
came  to  Virginia  in  1866,  locating  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  then  removed  to 
Winchester  and  purchased  a farm  of  202  acres,  and  there  remained  until 
his  death.  He  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Eliza  Williamson,  and  to  them 
were  born  four  children.  Mr.  C.  J.  Jacobs,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
spent  his  early  days  in  his  native  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  wedded 
to  Eliza  C.  Barrett,  of  Winchester,  daughter  of  David  Barrett,  and  three 
children  were  born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs.  Jacobs  died 
July  24,  1885.  Sir.  Jacobs  has  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business  for  ten 
years.  Is  a member  of  the  Mystic  Circle,  and  in  politics- is  a republican. 

Charles  W.  Anderson,  bricklayer,  Winchester,  and  George  M.  Ander- 
son (deceased).  Charles  W.  Anderson  was  born  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  De- 
cember 16,  1827.  His  parents  were  Henry  and  Susan  (Grim)  Anderson,  to 
whom  were  born  sis  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  Henry  Anderson 
was  the  son  of  Jacob  Anderson,  a blacksmith  and  wagoner  by  trade,  and  a 
reasonably  successful  man.  Charles  W.  spent  his  early  life  in  Winchester, 
and  began  his  trade  wThen  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has  followed  the  same 
ever  since.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Obediah  and  Kate 
(Edmunds)  Feaster,  of  New  Jersey.  Obediah  wras  of  English  descent,  and 
a sea  captain,  afterward  a farmer.  The  result  of  the  union  wras  live  chil- 
dren, four  living:  Frederick  F.,  Charles  E.,  Edward  S.  and  Harry  W.  It 
has  been  by  his  own  labor  and  industry  that  Mr.  Anderson  now  possesses 
what  he  does.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  city  council  of  Winchester  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a republican  in 
politics. 

George  M.  Anderson  (deceased)  was  a son  of  Henry  Anderson,  of  this 
district.  He  wras  a plasterer  during  all  his  life,  am^Avhiie  he  began  poor, 
to  himself  can  be  attributed  his  success.  He  wras  married  in  1855,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Boustack,  of  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  their  family  consisted 
of  six  children,  four  of  wdiom  are  living:  Ida  Virginia  (Mrs.  Dilfenderfer), 
John  J.,  Emma  (Mrs.  Grim)  and  Bobert  A.,  with  his  mother.  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  a member  of  the  city  council,  of  Winchester',  and  a magistrate;  also 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Politically  he  was  with  the  democrats. 
He  died  November,  29,  1888,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 
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Col.  Charles  Mynx  Thruston,  of  “Mount  Sion,”  near  White  Post, 
Frederick  (now  Clarke)  county,  Ya. — Few  men  of  his  time  were  more  dis- 
tinguished than  he  whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  And  nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Virginians,  and  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plains how  the  old  families  of  the  State  became  scattered  and  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  south  and  west,  than  the  history  of  Charles  My nn  Thruston 
and  his  descendants.  Howe’s  History  of  Virginia  says:  “Charles  Myrm 
Thruston,  who  was  born  in  Gloucester  county,  Ya..  in  1738,  was  a descend- 
ant of  the  old  English  cavaliers,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Thruston  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
College.  When  twenty  years  of  age.  he  acted  as  lieutenant  of  provincials, 
under  the  command  of  Washington  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesne.  He  afterward  studied  for  the  ministry,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  chosen  rector  of  a parish  in  his 
native  county.  In  1769  he  removed  to  Frederick  county,  Va.,  where  he 
continued  in  his  calling  until  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the 
mother  country.  He  had  been  among  the  most  prominent  in  repelling  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Stamp  Act  into  Virginia,  and  he  now  embarked  in 
the  common  cause  with  unconquerable  zeal.  He  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition,  and  addressed  the  people  at  public  gatherings 
by  the  most  spirit-stirring  and  eloquent  harangues.  Not  content  with  this, 
Parson  Thruston  threw  aside  the  gown,  and,  seizing  the  sword,  raised  a volun- 
teer company  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  young  men  of  the  county,  he 
being  chosen  captain,  and  they  marched  to  join  Washington  in  New  Jersey. 
He  had  his  arm  shattered  in  making  a bold  and  vigorous  attack  on  a strong 
Hessian  redoubt  near  Amboy,  and  upon  being  carried  from  the  field  was 
.attended  by  the  surgeon  of  Gen.  Washington.  He  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  never  resumed  his  pastoral  functions. 
He  held  various  public  offices,  among  which  were  those  of  presiding  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Frederick  county  and  member  of  the  legislature.” 

In  1809,  consulting  the  interests  of  a numerous  family,  which,  besides  his 
own  children,  embraced  a number  of  grandchildren,  he  removed  to  Louisiana 
and  purchased  the  plantation  upon  which  was  afterward  fought  the  battle  of 
New7  Orleans.  The  descendants  of  the  invaders  whom  lie  had  encountered  in 
1776,  in  1815  perished  over  his  grave.  He  died  in  1812,  and  was  buried  at 
the  spot  where  the  battle  which  afterward  occurred  raged  fiercest. 

A number  of  interesting  anecdotes  might  be  told  of  Col.  Thruston,  but 
one  which  has  already  been  published  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  character. 
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A party  of  four  soldiers  was  reported  to  be  at  his  mill  in  the  act  of  remov- 
ing his  flour,  which  they  claimed  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  by  Col.  Nelson. 
He  immediately  armed  himself  and  ejected  them  from  the  premises.  The 
next  day  a Lieut.  Graves  with  fifteen  troopers  appeared  at  the  mill  and  threat- 
ened, without  proper  authority,  to  remove  the  flour.  Col.  Thruston,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  learned  of  their  approach,  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  mill  with  loaded  musket  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than 
submit  to  an  oppression  which  he  considered  to  be  as  iniquitous  as  the 
Stamp  Act  which  he  had  so  vigorously  opposed.  The  lieutenant,  after 
placing  his  men  in  various  threatening  attitudes  without  avail,  and  observ- 
ing that  force  on  his  part  meant  bloodshed,  took  the  advice  of  bystanders, 
who  warned  him  that  Col.  Thruston  meant  what  he  said  and  would  certainly 
shoot  if  he,  the  lieutenant,  persisted;  so  ho  relinquished  his  purpose.  Af- 
terward, Col.  Thruston,  learning  that  his  men  were  in  need  of  food,  gave 
the  lieutenant  all  the  flour  he  wanted,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  him. 
Several  of  the  neighbors  offered  to  assist  Col.  Thruston  in  defending  his 
mill,  but  he  declined  saying  that  no  one  but  himself  should  die  in  defense 
of  his  property.  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  lame  from  a wound,  was  staying  at  Col. 
Thruston’ s at  the  time  and  learning  of  the  trouble  hobbled  down  to  the  mill 
and  re  inforced  the  colonel  with  language  clothed  in  very  vigorous  English, 
for  which  the  lieutenant  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  mill-dam.  He 
changed  his  mind,  however,  upon  learning  whom  he  was  addressing.  Col. 
Thruston  inherited  and  left  to  his  family  a book  of  date  1604,  which  contains 
the  genealogy  of  the  Thruston  family  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  It 
records  the  name  of  one  of  the  family  who  was  chamberlain  and  treasurer 
of  the  city  of  Bristol,  England,  at  the  time  Charles  II.  made  his  entrance 
into  it  after  the  restoration.  Col.  Thruston’ s father  was  born  in  Gloucester 
county,  Ya. , and  married  a Hiss  Mynn,  daughter  of  a prominent  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  that  county.  The  descendants  of  their  several  sons  represent 
to  a large  extent  the  numerous  families  of  Thrustons  residing  in  Glouces- 
ter and  adjoining  counties,  and  elsewhere  south  and  west.  And  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughters  to  a Taylor,  a Thornton  and  a Hubard,  defines 
the  Thruston  connection  with  the  numerous  prominent  families  of  those 
names  to  be  found  in  Virginia  aud  Kentucky. 

Colonel  Thruston  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Buckner,  of 
Gloucester  county,  and  his  second  wife  was  Sarah  Alexander,  of  same 
county,  the  daughters  of  prominent  planters.  Twelve  children  were  the 
fruit  of  these  marriages:  John,  the  eldest,  settled  at  an  early  age  at  Louis- 
ville, Ivy.,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  state. 
His  name  is  mentioned  with  that  of  Harrison,  a kinsman  of  President  Har- 
rison, as  principals  in  the  first  duel  that  was  fought  in  Kentucky  after  it 
became  a state.  The  names  of  Breckinridge  and  Sullivan  appear  as  seconds. 
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His  children  were  Charles,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky. ; Alfred, 
cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city;  Algernon,  who  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Texas,  and  Bettie  who  married  Woodson  Pope,  clerk  of  Jefferson 
county,  Ky.  Their  son  represented  the  Louisville  district  in  congress. 

Buckner,  the  second  son  of  Col.  Thmston,  stood  by  his  side,  a youth  of 
thirteen,  when  his  arm  was  shattered  in  battle.  After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  College  and  in  Europe  he  settled  in  Kentucky 
in  the  year  1787.  He  became  distinguished  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
and  in  1804  was  elected  TJnited  States  senator  from  that  state.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  for  several  years  when  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  President 
Madison  to  accept  a vacancy  which  occurred  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1845.  He  had  a highly  cultivated  mind,  and  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  of  the 
Revolution,  who  was  intimate  with  the  family,  remarkable  for  his  great  in- 
tellectual culture  as  well  as  for  his  blunt  eccentricities,  left  him  his  valuable 
library,  remarking  in  his  famous  will,  that  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  only  man 
he  had  met  in  America  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  it. 

The  Thruston  family  of  Cumberland,  Md.  are  the  children  of  his  eldest 
son  Charles  who  was  for  twenty  years  a prominent  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  had  other  sons  who  became  prominent  and  useful  citizens, 
and  two  daughters  who  married  prominent  men. 

Charles,  the  third  son  of  Col.  Thruston,  lived  also  in  Kentucky  where 
he  became  prominent  and  wealthy.  He  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Clark  of  Jefferson  • county  who  was  a sister  of  the  distinguished  Gen. 
George  Roger  Clark,  and  of  Gov.  William  Clark,  of  Missouri.  He  left  one 
son  residing  in  Louisville  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  next  son,  Alfred, 
after  receiving  a thorough  medical  education  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
became  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.  He  was  married,  but  left  no 
children. 

The  next  son,  Frederick,  died  at  an  early  age  unmarried.  Edmond,  the 
next  son,  entered  the  navy.  He  married  a lady  in  Mississippi  and  died 
young  leaving  one  daughter  who  is  married  and  living  in  that  state. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Thruston  was  Sarah  who  married  George 
Flowarden  Norton,  a prominent  citizen  of  Winchester,  Ya.  Their  children 
were  John  who  was  United  States  marshal  for  Mississippi  and  died  unmar- 
ried in  Hinds  county,  Miss.,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  Charles, 
another  son,  was  a naval  officer.  He  married  and  left  children  who  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  the  country.  The  third  child  was  a daughter, 
Courtney,  who  died  unmarried. 

The  next  daughter  of  Col.  Thruston,  Betsy,  married  William  Dainger- 
field,  of  Virginia.  He  was  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  But 
one  child,  a daughter,  survived  them.  She  married  Gen.  Felix  Huston,  a 
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distinguished  officer  in  the  Texan  army,  and  lived  at  Natchez.  Miss.  The 
third  daughter,  Sidney,  married  Alfred  Powell,  a distinguished  lawyer 
of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  represented  that  district  in  congress.  Admiral 
Levin  Powell  was  the  only  child  of  this  marriage.  The  next  daughter, 
Louisa,  married  Edmond  Taylor  a prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  Ivy.  They  had  a number  of  children  who  married 
and  represent  large  and  prosperous  families  of  that  state.  The  next 
daughter,  Fanny,  married  Frederick  Conrad  of  Winchester,  Va. , uncle  of 
Hon.  Bober t Y.  Conrad  of  that  city.  They  removed  with  Col.  Thruston 
to  Louisiana,  where  they  raised  a large  family  all  of  whom  were  well  to  do. 
Their  four  daughters  were  Airs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Palfrey,  Mrs.  Towles  and 
Airs.  Harding.  They  married  wealthy  planters  and  influential  citizens. 
Their  three  sons,  Frederick,  Charles  and  Frank  became  eminent  lawyers, 
and  Alfred  a prosperous  merchant.  Charles  was  a member  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  was  also  Secretary  of  War  in  Air.  Fillmore’s  cabinet.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Lewis  and  grandniece  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  his  remains 
rest  with  those  of  his  wife  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Alary  Buckner,  the  next  and  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Thruston,  mar- 
ried Col.  Charles  Magill,  a prominent  officer  of  the  Revolution  and  a lead- 
ing lawyer  at  the  Winchester  bar.  Seven  sons  and  four  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage.  Charles  and  Archibald  pursued  the  occupation  of 
farming  in  Frederick  their  native  county.  John  after  practicing  law  for 
a few  years  purchased  4 'The  Afeadows,”  the  homestead  of  the  family,  and 
farmed  it  to  within  a few  years  of  his  death  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy- three.  Alfred  and  Henry  both  became  prominent  physicians.  The 
former  occupied  a professorship  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Augustine  became  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Louisiana.  Buckner 
was  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married  Col.  Augustine  C.  Smith,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
afterward  a prominent  lawyer  and  public  man  at  Winchester,  Va.  The 
next  daughter,  Anne,  married  Gen.  Thomas  Turner  Faimtleroy,  a distin- 
guished officer  of  the  United  States  army,  and  also  a general  in  the  Confed- 
erate service.  Mary,  the  next  daughter,  married  Kobert  Lee  Randolph,  of 
Eastern  View,  Fauquier  county,  Va. , a prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen 
of  that  county.  Frances,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  first  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon  a prominent  citizen  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  afterward  Air.  Alfred 
Thurston  a prominent  citizen  of  Washington,  I).  C.  The  last  survivor  of 
this  large  family,  Mrs.  Randolph,  died  only  a few  months  since.  The 
descendants,  however,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  their  professions  and  occupations. 
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Col,  Charles  Magill,  of  ‘‘The  Meadows,”  Frederick  county,  Ya. — The 
Magill  ancestry  is  of  Scotch -Irish  origin.  They  were  earnest  supporters  of 
the  Crown.  One  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  the  family  is  Robert  Ma- 
gill  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  who  in  1650  was  made  vis- 
count Oxingford,  by  Charles  II. , in  recognition  of  brave  and  heroic  service 
rendered  to  him  while  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  whereby 
he  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  England.  Robert  was  invested  with  an 
estate,  Tullycairn.  in  County  Antrim  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  became 
the  seat  of  the  family.  Three  brothers,  John,  Charles  and  Arthur,  great- 
grandchildren of  the  aforementioned  Robert,  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
year  1766.  John  settled  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  where  he  practiced  law  suc- 
cessfully for  a number  of  years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  subject  or 
this  sketch.  His  brothers,  Charles  and  Arthur,  settled  in  Middletown, 

Conn.  The  Magills  of  that  section  and  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  de- 
scendants of  Charles  and  Arthur.  The  late  S.  W.  Magill,  I).  D.,  a prom- 
inent Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  a great-grandson  of 
Charles. 

John  had  two  children  Charles  and  Archibald,  both  of  whom  were 
educated  for  the  bar.  Charles  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  Charles,  not  yet  of  age,  engaged  | 

earnestly  and  actively  with  the  patroits  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
for  this,  he  was  disinherited  by  his  father,  who  was  an  avowed  royalist,  and 
who  left  his  large  estate  to  his  other  son  Archibald,  cutting  Charles  off  with 
a shilling.  Charles  entered  the  service  as  a private,  and  served  throughout 
the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  greater  part  of  his  service  was 
rendered  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  time  as  a member  of  his  staff.  When  Gen.  Green  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  southern  department,  Col.  Magill  became  a member  of  his 
staff.  Letters  of  his,  in  the  line  of  such  duty,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
“Washington  Papers,”  in  the  state  department  at  Washington,  as  a part 
of  the  military  and  official  correspondence  of  Gen.  Green.  Gov.  Thomas 
Jefferson  makes  honorable  mention  of  him  in  his  official  correspondence 
with  Gen.  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 

He  was  wounded  during  the  war.  The  interesting  private  correspondence 
of  Col.  Magill  contains  startling  corroboration  of  the  severe  hardships  which 
the  soldiers  encountered,  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge, 
in  which  he  was  a participant,  being  especially  dwelt  upon.  His  admiration 


of  the  self-denying  patriotism  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  commander-in- 
chief under  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  him  upon  all  sides,  is  a 
marked  feature  iu  his  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Col.  Magill  entered  actively  upon  the  prac- 


tice of  bis  profession  at  Winchester.  Ya. , and  soon  became  the  leading 
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lawyer  of  that  section,  embracing  the  counties  of  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Au- 
gusta and  Hampshire.  He  was  public-spirited  and  his  energies  and  means 
were  earnestly  and  liberally  expended  in  promoting  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  his  people.  He  was  instrumental  with  other  prominent 
citizens  in  organizing  the  Bank  of  the  Valley  at  Winchester  and  he  became 
its  first  president,  retaining  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1S2S.  He  was  a Federalist  in  politics,  thus  sympathizing  with  the  political 
views  of  Washington,  Marshall  and  Adams,  rather  than  with  the  Jefferson 
school  of  public  policy.  He  was  elected  for  several  terms  to  represent  the 
Winchester  district  in  the  senate  of  Virginia  and  was  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  that  body  when  the  celebrated  Alien  and  Sedition  resolutions  were 
introduced.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  their  discussion,  and  his  speeches 
published  at  the  time,  and  which  are  now  extant,  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant delivered  upon  that  occasion.  He  was  nominated  by  President  John 
Adams  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  one  of  the  three  Federal  judges  for 
Virginia,  George  Keith  Taylor  and  James  Marshall,  the  brother  of  the  chief 
justice,  being  the  other  twro. 

Col.  Magill  was  tall  in  stature  and  of  dignified  bearing  with  a gentle, 
genial  manner  which  represented  the  generous  and  sympathetic  qualities 
that  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  ail  classes  and  parties.  He  was 
large-hearted  and  always  ready  to  help  his  fello\v-man.  Socially,  he  was 
hospitable  to  an  extreme.  At  both  his  Winchester  home,  and  “The 
Meadows,”  his  country  seat,  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  dispensed. 
His  country  seat  was  situated  five  miles  south  of  Winchester,  and  em- 
braced about  2,500  acres  of  rich  and  valuable  land.  The  house,  wThich 
is  still  standiug,  is  a large  square  brick  mansion  with  the  spacious  halls 
and  rooms  of  its  day.  It  is  located  on  a commanding  eminence  which  over- 
looks besides  a far-reaching  landscape,  an  extensive  area  of  rich  grass  and 
meadow  land,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  which,  with  its  luxuriant 
sward,  timothy  ricks  and  happy  herds  and  flocks,  might  well  suggest  the 
appellation.  In  its  palmiest  days  its  ex  onsive  grounds  and  lawns  were 
adorned  vrith  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in  rich  profusion.  Barns  and  stables 
of  native  stone;  comfortable  cabins  at  every  turn;  a big  spring  with  well- 
appointed  dairy;  orchards,  gardens,  the  negro  “patches;55  and,  added  to 
these,  the  well-clad,  well-fed  merry  toilers;  made  up,  in  main,  the  equipment 
of  this,  once  the  rural  home  of  a liberal  planter,  a humane  master  and  a 
hospitable  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  whose  remains  were  deposited  sixty  - 
two  years  ago  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church-yard  at  Winchester  in  the 
presence  of  a large  concourse  of  mourning  relatives  and  friends.  “ The 
Meadows55  remained  in  the  hands  of  a member  of  the  family  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  during  which  it  suffered  an  amount  of  destruction  and  dilapi- 
dation which  left  scarcely  a vestige  of  its  former  self.  For  twenty  years 
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past  strangers  have  owned  the  property  which,  to  the  descendants  of  Charles 
Magill,  is  merely  the  wreck  of  a past  which  must  live  only  in  cherished 
memory. 

Col.  Magill  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  a Miss  Daingerfield, 
who  lived  but  a few  months  after  their  marriage  and  died  without  issue. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Buckner  Thrust  on,  daughter  of  Col.  Charles 
Myna  Thruston  of  Mount  Sion,  Frederick  (nowT  Clarke)  county,  Va. , who 
was  a young  lieutenant  with  Washington  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  a distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Revolution.  Seven  sons  and  four  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  this  alliance.  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  became  a lawyer  and  farmer, 
and  settled  first  at  Romney,  Hampshire  county, Ya.,  and  afterward  in  Freder- 
ick county,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1870.  • He  married  Miss  Rronaugh, 
of  Loudoun  county,  Ya.  Archibald,  the  next  in  age,  after  his  graduation 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  married  Miss  Page,  daughter  of  Governor 
Page  of  “Rosewell,”  Gloucester  county,  Ya. , and  settled  on  his  farm  ad- 
joining ‘‘The  Meadows,”  where  he  died  at  an  early  age.  John,  after 
practicing  law  for  a few  years  at  Winchester,  purchased  the  old  home, 
“The  Meadows,”  and  continued  to  reside  thereuntil  after  the  late  war. 
He  became  a prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  his  county,  holding  vari- 
ous positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  He  married 
Miss  Glass,  a daughter  of  Maj.  Robert  Glass,  of  Frederick  county.  Al- 
fred, the  next  in  age,  selected  medicine  as  his  profession,  in  which  he  be- 
came eminent,  tie  was  a professor  in  the  University  of  Yirginia.  He 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Win- 
chester, Va.  He  died  many  years  ago.  Henry  became  a prominent  physi- 
cian at  Jjeesburg,  Ya.,  and  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Temple 
Mason  of  Temple  Hall  near  that  place.  He  died  in  1S47.  Augustine 
became  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Louisiana.  He  married  a daughter  of  David 
Weeks,  a prominent  citizen  and  wealthy  planter  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish. 
Louisiana;  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  Buckner  became  a surgeon  in  the 
United  States  navy  and  died  young  unmarried.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  Augustine  C.  Smith,  of  the  “Ilackwood  Park”  family, 
who  became  a colonel  in  the  United  States  army  and,  after  his  resignation 
in  1817,  a prominent  lawyer  and  public  man  at  Winchester,  Ya.  His 
second  daughter,  Anne,  married  Thomas  Turner  Fauntleroy,  a prominent 
lawyer  at  Warrenton,  Ya.,  who  became  a distinguished  general  in  the 
United  States  army.  Ho  resigned  his  commission  when  Yirginia  seceded 
from  the  Union  and  offered  his  services  to  his  native  State,  for  which 
loyalty  and  devotion  he  received  the  thanks  of  its  legislature.  The  third 
daughter,  Mary,  married  Robert  Lee  Randolph  of  “Eastern  View,” 
F auquier  county, Ya. , a prominent  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  that  county. 
The  fourth  daughter,  Frances,  married  twice.  Her  first  husband  was 
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Thomas  Gordon,  a prominent  citizen  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  her  last 
husband  was  Alfred  Thruston,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a son  of  Judge 
Buckner  Thruston,  of  that  city. 

The  descendants  of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Col.  Magill  are  almost 
legion,  and,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  many  states,  they  are  to  be 
found  filling  prominent  positions  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  the  ministry, 
in  medicine,  in  the  field  of  education,  in  literature,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
in  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  in  various  industrial  pursuits.  And, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  seen,  they  cherish  with  pride  and  reverence  the 
memory  of  an  ancestor  who  scorned  a paternal  inheritance  which  forbade 
that  he  should  join  the  patriots  of  the  Bevplution  in  their  heroic  struggle 
for  independence,  and  whose  career  as  soldier,  statesman,  lawyer,  citizen 
and  friend,  has  transmitted  to  his  posterity  a name  honored  and  beloved, 
without  spot  or  blemish. 

Newton  Swartz,  farmer,  P.  O.  Winchester,  was  born  in  1840.  He  is 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hah  ala  (McDonald)  Swartz,  who  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  of  whom  eight  are  living.'  Joseph  Swartz,  father  of  Newton, 
was  a miller  by  occupation;  for  many  years  he  was  a wagoner  in  Tennes- 
see, but  in  his  later  years  he  engaged  in  farming,  in  which  lie  was  reason- 
ably successful.  Pie  died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1856,  aged  fifty-sis  years.  Newton  Swartz  is  engaged  in 
the  milling  business,  and  at  his  father’s  death  he  became  the  possessor  of 
the  homestead.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Robert 
Barr.  They  have  four  children:  Lillie,  Mary,  Robert  and  Frank.  Mr. 
Swartz  owns  sixty  acres  pf  land.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  and  is  a democrat. 


